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SCHEME  OP  SOUND  SYMBOLS 

lOB  THE  FSOHimCIATION  OF  WORDS. 


JToltf.— <•)  isihe  mark  dtrkUnsr  words  respelt  phonetiealhr  into  8t1- 
lables;  ('),  the  accent  indicating  on  which  syllabie  or  ^Uablea  tne 
aooent  or  stress  of  the  Toice  is  to  be  placed. 


bolseo^Bepresentlnff  the  Sounds  as  o«„]5^SSIl{SSEt^irM5^w 
^edta   'SSSSSS^int^  ^^^^^SS^^^ 

d. .  .mate,  fate,  fafl,  aye mSA,f(U,fal,  d, 

a. .  .mat,  fat m&t,fdt. 

d. .  .far,  calm,  father .fdr,  Jcdm,fd'ther. 

d, . .care,  fair odr,  fdr. 

aw.. fall,  laud,  law  Jlawl,  Imod,  law, 

i, .  .mete,  meat,  leet,  free mU,  met,/et,fri. 

i..  .met,  bed nUt,bSd, 

rf. .  .hor,  stir,  heard,  cur her,  ster,  hird,  k4r, 

X  . .  .pine,  ply,  height .jpin,  pli,  hit. 

I. .  . pin,  nymph,  abiU^. .pin,  nimf,  d-Wi-tL 

d. .  .note,  toll,  soul tOt,  UH,  s&l. 

6.  .  .not,  plot n^,  pldt 

6, .  .move,  smooth m6t,  rmth, 

d.  .  .Goethe  (sunilar  to  0  hi  her). .  .gd'Uh. 

(no,  .noun,  bough,  cow runm,  bow,  haw. 

oy .  .boy,  boil hoy,  boyl. 

d. .  .pure,  dew,  few pwr,  du,fd. 

4i. .  .bud,  come,  tough hiid,  k&m,  U 

4i, .  .fun,  push,  good. .fiU,  pdsh,  g\ 

ti. .  .French  plume,  Scotch  guid.  .plum,  gud, 

eh,,  .chair,  match eMr,  mdch, 

(^...German    buch,    Heidelbei^g, 

Scotch  loch  (guttural) bd6h,  MdO-bMh,  Iddh. 

g.  ...game,  go,  gun gam,  go,  gun. 

j.,,  .Judge,  gem,  gin. .jvjjem,jin. 

k.  .  .king,  cat,  cot,  cut king,  kdi,  kU,  k&t. 

9. . .  .dt,  scene,  cell,  city,  cypress.  .sU,  sen,  bH,  tiifl,  ti'prU, 

«A..  .shun,  ambition shUn,  dm-Hih'&n. 

th,.  .thing,  breath thlng^  brlih, 

th..  .though,  breathe thd,  breth. 

z...  .zeal,  maze,  muse zel,  mdz,  mm. 

ghf,  .azure,  vision , . , . , dsh'er,  t^'Hn* 
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ABBBEVIATIONS  USED  IN  THIS  WOES. 


fc.,©r«dj 

..jMJJectlve 

JuB 

•bbr    ... 

...Bachelor  oCArti 

Tiated 

AbLcibbuOilatiTe 

Abp 

abt 

..udboat       ' 

Aaul.... 

...AoadflniT 

aoc  «*"  ac  .aocoMtlTe 

accom... 

act..    .. 

..Msawe 

▲.D...-^.» 

...in  tbe  Tear  of  our 
Loitl  [Anno  Dom- 

Adjt    ... 

..Adjnianl 

Adm    .. 

..Admiral 

adT.  4»*ad..adTerb 

A.F.  ... 

..A^DiTlo-Freiich 

Af. 

..Silver  iArymUum] 

agri 

.  .asrioultare 

A.  L.    .. 

...ADglo-Latin 

Al 

...Amminium 

Ala 

..Alabama 

AJb 

..Albanian 

•iff 

..alMbra 

iLJC.    .. 

..before   noon    [ante 

JlM.        .. 

..Ifasterof  ArCa 

Am..    .. 

...Amos 

▲uwr    .. 

...America, -n 

airat.    .. 

.  .anatomy,  anatomical 

uc 

..  .andent,  andently 

AfUlI.      . 

..Jn   tbe  Tear  of  the 
wm^lAMnoMun 

di\ 

anon.    . 

..anonymoos       ^    , 

aatlq.    . 

...anguily,     antlqul- 
...aoriflt,  -lo 

aor 

M>P 

...appendix 

ainpar    . 

...appareoOj 

Apr...  . 

..April 

Ar 

...Arabic 

avch 

ai«lMB^. 

...arobaMloar 

arith..  . 

...aritbmeSo 

Apk...  . 

..Arkaneaa 

art 

...artlole 

3S^;:  •. 

.*.A^io3ani 

A«.... 

..AiMole 

AlfeOO 

..jMsietant 

lifaol 

..aetroiosr 

aUtror    . 
anno 

..astroBOToy 
.  .aittrtbuttTo 

ak,y. . 

...attanfey 

r.w 

...atomic  weight 

411. 

.  QtOAlA^tntm} 

4.V.0 hi  the  year  of  the 

bnOdfawofthectty 
(Boiiie)T4  anonrMi 
eimdiui] 

Aug Jknguet 

aug angmentati^'e 

Aust Austrian 

A.V 4Hithoriaed     ^ereloii 

[of  Bible,  1811] 

avoir avolrdupoie 

B ...Boron 

B Britannic 

b born 

Ba Barium 

Bart Baronet 

Bav Bavarian 

bl.;  bbl  ...barrel;  barrels 

B.C before  Christ 

B.O.L Bachelor     of      dvO 

Law 

B.D Bachelor  of  DivlQity 

bef . .  t>efore 

Beig Belgric 

Beng Bengali 

Bi Bismuth 

biog. biography.biograph- 

ical 

biol biology 

B.L Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bohem Bohemian 

bot t)otany,  boti 

Bp BtKhop 

Br liromme 

Bras  BraztU&o 

Bret RretoD 

Brig Brigadier 

Brit British.  Briu 

bro brother 

Bulg Bulgarian 

bun bushel,  bu 

O... Carbon 

c oentury 

Oa Calcium 

Oal ...California 

Oamb Cambridge 

Oan Canada 

Oant Canterbury 

cap capital 

Oapt Captain 

Osrd Cardinal 

carp carpentry 

Oath Catholic 

caua causatlTO 

cay ...cavalry 

Od ...Cadmium 

Oe  Cerium 

Celt Celtic 

cent centtal 

cf compare  [eoV^ 

oh  or  cbh.  ..church 
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.«!hai>tor 


CllBl. 

ckap. 
cb^em 

€9jixi Chinese 

Oliron C!hroiiioIeg 

ohroo ohronologr 

Ca Chlorine 


Greek 


Ool 

OoU .College 

ooUoq colloquial 

Colo Cotorado 

Com Commodore 

. . . .  .oommeroe,  oommer- 
dal 


.. compare 


oomp 
oomp 

pound 
comMr . . . .  compuratlTe 

conch oonohology 

cong congress 

CobukL CooffregatioiiAl 

ooiQj. conjunction 

Conn  CT  CcConnecklout 
contr .contraction, 

traoted 

Cop Coptic 

Cor Corinthians 

Com Cornish 

corr corresponding 

Cr Chromium 

orj'stal crystallography 

Ob Cteslum 

ct cent 

Clor  Conn.Conneotlont 

Cn. Copper  KWtim] 

otrt A  hundred  weight 

C^v Cyclopedia 

D Indjrmium 

D.  or  Dnt.. Dutch 

d died 

d.  p.  8.  d.]  ..penny,  pence 

Ihin Danish 

dat dative 

dan daughter 

D.C. District  of  Columbia 

ua;L Doctor  of  Civil   [or 

Common]  Law 

D.D Doctor  of  Divinity 

Dec December 

dec declension 

def definite,  definition 

S5:::::::v'^K;Si^*^ 

del delegate,  delegates 

dem democratic 

dep deputy 

dep deponent 

dept department 

deriv derivation,     deriva- 
tive 

Deot Deuteronomy 

dial dialect,  dialectal 

diam diameter 

Dio  Dictionaiy 


jLBBftKVlATlON8. 

dur .dlfteront,  diDTereoott 

dim dimmutiva 

dist district 

distrib distributive 

div division 

doc dozen 

Dr Doctor 

dr. dram,  drams 

dram dramatic 

Dut.  w  D...Dutch 

dwt peouyweight 

•dynam    or 

dyn dynamics 

B labium 

B.  or  e East,  -em,  -ward 

B.  or  Bng..  English 

Bool Eccieslastes 

•ccL  or       j  eccleeiastical    [af- 

eocles....(    fairs] 

6d edited,  edition,   edl- 

-tor 

e.g for     example     \tm 

qroMai 
B.  Ind«  or  j  East  Indies,  East 

E.I {     Indian 

eleot electricity 

Bmp Emperor 

Bnc^ts Encyclopedia 

Bng.  or  E..  English 

engin engbeering 

entom entomology 

env.  ezt . . .  .envov  extraordlnaiy 

ep epistle 

H^ I4>hesian8 

]q>iso Episcopal 

eq. ot  s... equal, equals 
equlY equivalent 


esp., 
Est. 


Esthon. . .  ..Esthonian 

etc and  others  like  [et 

cetera] 

Eth Bthlc^ic 

ethnog ethnography 

ethnol. ethnology 

etseq and   the    following 

etym etymology 

Eur European 

Ex Exodus 

exolam ezdamatioa 

Eaek EseUel 

Ear Ezra 

F Fluorine 

F.  or  Fahr .  Fahrenheit 
f.  or  f em... feminine 
F.  or Fr.... French 

fa..... father 

Fahr.  or  F.Fahrenheit 

ftur farriery 

Fe Iron  [Femim] 

Feb Februaiy 

fem  or f.  ..feminine 

fig figure,  flgurativelj 

Fin Fmnish 

F.~J4. French  from  Latin 

Fla Florida 

Flem Flemish 

for foreign 

fort fortlfloatloa 

Fr.  or  F... French 
fr from 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


frM freqnentatlTe 

rSi Frislaii 

ft .foot^toet 

fill future 

O.  or  Gar... QemiAii 

O Otudntuin 

Oft QaUlnm 

Qa GeoKia 

Q&A Ctaeito 

Gal ^..Gftlatlani 

g»l gaUoo 

g«lT .iftlTanisni,  isalranio 

gvd gATdenlDg 


s^- 

...(SSena 

Gen 

...Geoeils 

Geno.V.* 

...QenoeM 

ISP;.- 

•••ggwiv 

SS-::: 

.'.'.lIKroum,  Qenauay 

Goth.... 

...Gotfaio  ' 

Gov 

...GovenKM* 

S'l::::: 

.  ...itoyenHiimt 
....Grand,  Great 

Gr 

....Greek 

«f 

...gnUn,  grains 

ffram... 
Gr.Brlt. 

..^nanunar 

Grit 

...Grisons 

r.;.;: 

H 

b 

iii^a. 

Hab 

...Bebattnk 

Hftii. 

.'.'.'.mlffOTHer]  Britea- 

Heb 

..aSSiS^^SSU. 

her 

...hflraMrr 

berpei.. 

>  •MbevpsUilogjr 

Hg 

•  •  .IferoQiy     UBpchrctt' 

Wid 

...b<SSSlbcgd>eads 

Htiwt 

...Hmdufrtuii,    Hindu, 

or  Hindi 

btot 

...bislory.  histoiiosl 

Hon  .... 

...Honorable 

bort 

Hoe 

...Hosea 

Hung... 

....Hungarian 

Qydros. 

I 

...JcKUne 

L;  Is.... 

...Idsndjialanili 

loel 

...Tmdandto 

With.... 

...tobttiyology 

Ida 

...Jdabo 

Let 

....tbatis  lid  effl 

m 

...JDinois 

mu8 

....iltaistration 

Impera 

or 

impr.. 

. .  ..Imperative 

bnperi.. 

...ampereonal 

impf  or  bnp.imperfect 

tmpf.p. 

or 

Imp  v.. 

...imperfect  partldpls 

unpcvp.. 
In....... 

:::^SSSr^ 

in 

— faioh,  inches 

Ind 


ind indloattvs 

Indef indefinite 

Indo-Eur . .  .Indo-Buropesn 

Inf infancy 

inf  or  tailln.inflnitiTe 

Inetr instrument,  -tl 

int interest 

inteos intensiTe 

inter^.     or 

int inteijeetlon 

Interrog. . . .  interixigative     pir 


inir.  or 


.intraasitlvo 

lo... Iowa 

Ir Iridium 

If Irisb 

frao Jranlaa 

Irr iiregular,  4f 

Is IsiSah       ^ 

It Italian 

Jan JanuaiT 

Jap..  ^ 

Jas., 

Jer 

Jn.. ...... .John 

Josh M.  Joshua 

Jr Junior 

Judg Judges  -^ 

K.. J\>ta8Binm_MSciWii0i 

K .Kings  [in  Bfae] 

K Jdng 

Ksn ..JCansss 

Kt ..Knight 

Kj JLeimielE7 

L.  «••.•.•..  .Isthium 

La ..Lantbanium 

La .Louisiana 

Lsm Lamentations 

Lang Languedoo 


Lap. 

Um  Ob. 
IbB.. 

Let 

Lev Leviticus 

LG LowGermsn 

.•..J)ootor  of  route  Li^ 
erature 

....Lieutensnt 

fffi^  ..,,  ,,.,Litnmndn 

Tfhfi ,,-,,,  r  -  ,f  ftww^wns.  TilnnsTflfi 

Ut Utena,-l7 

Ht Jiterature 

Uth. ...... .IJthuanian 

S£^:;:::::!Ssr£fe2  l- 

Latin 

LL.D M.. Doctor  of  Laws 

long. Jongitude 

Luth Lutheran 

M Middle 

M Monsieur 

m jnile,  miles 

m.  </r  masa.maacullDe 

1I.A Master  of  Arts 

Maoc Maccabees 

maoh machlnenr 

Mac Mamiina 
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Mid HaJor 

MjS MiOaohl 

Mai Malay.  Malajan 

maouf manucACturing, 

manufaoturara 

Mar Ifaroh 

maso  or  m.  maKuUne 

Man Masaachusette 

math mathematics,  math- 


ABBREVIATI0N8. 


Matt Matthew 

M.D Doctor  of  Medicine 

BfD Middle  Dutch 

Md Maryland 

MB. Middle    " 

OldEnt 

Me Maine 

me(di jnecbanicg,  mechani- 
cal 

med jnedlcine,  medical 

mem member 

mensur. . .  .mensuration 
Messrs.   or 

MM Gentlemen,  Sirs 

metal metallurgr 

metaph metaphysics,    meta- 

phjTSioal 

meteor meteorology 

M^ Methodist 

Mex Mexican 

Mg JCagneainm 

M.Gr liiddle  Greek 

MHG Middle    High    Ger^ 

man 

Mio Micah 

Mich Michigan       ^ 

mid middle  [voice] 

Milan Milanese 

mid.   L.  or\  Middle  Latin,  Me- 

ML. \    disBval  Latin 

milit.  or 

mil military  [affairs] 

min  .- minute,  minutee 

mineral . . .  .mineralogy 

Minn Minnesota 

Mhi.  Plen.  .Minister  Pienipoten- 
tianr 

Hiss Mississippi 

ML.  or        j  Middle  LaUn,   Me- 

mid.L...1     dinTal  Latin 

MLG Middle  Low  German. 

Mile Mademoiselle 

MmA Madam 

Mn Jfanganese 

Mo Missouri 

Mo M^bdenum 

mod... modem 

Mont Montana 

Mr Master  [Mister] 

Mrs Jlistress  [Missis] 

MS.;  M88..manuMrrpt;   manu- 
scripts 

Mt Mount,  mountam 

mus musto 

Mus.  noa ...  Doctor  of  Music 
myth mythology,    m^tho- 

N Nitrogen 

N.  or  n North,  -em,  -ward 

n  noun 

norneut... neuter  ,„  ^  ,      . 

Na  Sodium  INatrium] 

VS   Nahum 


N.  A.,  or 
N.  Amer.North  Anwrioa,  -n 

nat natural 

Daut nautical 

nav navigation,  naval  af- 

««-  '»*" 

Nb Niobium 

N.Cor 
N.  Gar. .  .North  Carolina 

N.D North  Dakota 

Neb Nebraska 

neg negative 

Neb Nenemiah 

N.  Eng New  England 

neut  or  n... neuter 

Nev Nevada 

N.Gr. „New  Greek,  Modsni 

Greek 

N^H New  Hampshire 

.New   High  German 


NHG. 


Ni Nickel 

N.  J New  Jersey 

NL New  Latin,  Modern 

LaUn 
N.  Mex. . . .  .New  Mexico 
N.  T..  or 

N.  Test... New  Testament 

N.Y New  York  [State] 

nom nominative 

Norm.  F. . .Norman  French 
North.  E  ..Northern  Emrlish 

Norw Norwegian,  Norse 

Nov November 

Num Numbers 

numis numismatics 

O Ohio 

O Old 

O Ojgrgen 

Obad Obadiah 

obj objective 

obs. or  t... obsolete 
obsdes  ....obsolescent 

OMlg Old  Bulgarian  or  Old 

Slavic 

Oct October 

Odontog. .  .odontography 
0B...7:....01dSngl&b 
OF  or 

O.  Fr.... Old  French 

OHG Old  High  German 

Ont Ontario 

opt optics,  optkad 

Or Oregon 

ord order 

ord ..ordnance 


orig or&tnal,-ly 

ormth ornithology 

Os Osmium 

OS OldSaxon 

O.  T.,  or 
O.  Test.  ..Old  Testament 

Oxf Oxford 

OS ounoe,  ounces 

P Phosphorus 

P.;PP V^iPffSes 

p.,  or  part..participle 
pa.  or  Penn.Pennsylvania 

paint painting 

paleeon palasontology 

pari  parliament 

pass .passive 
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pAtbol  or 

path pthology 

Pb LBmAynimtmm] 

Pd PaUafUum 

Peon  or  Pa.P«»iiii9ylvaiiJa 

pert perfect 

perh    perhaps 

Pen .Persiaa,  Penio 

pers person 

persp.  M . . . .  perapectiYe 

iS?::::::;.RtS?"^^*^^ 

Pr.  or  Pon.'Portagoeee 

poar pharmacj 

rmj} Doocor  of   Philoio- 

Fban PbenloiaD 

Fhfl PhlUpplans 

Phnem Philemon 

philoi philology,  philologl- 

oal 
phDoa.         (pUOoaophT,  philo- 
orphil...)    sophfcal 

phonog phonography 

phoCog photofnt4my 

phren phrenologr 

phys phyiios,  phyaloal 

phjaW...  'P^^^*     P'V* 

Pied Pledmoiitete 

PI Plate 

&  or  plu... plural 
D Piatt  DeutK^h 

plopf pluperfect 

pjf aftemoonlpofi  meri- 
diem] 

pDeam pneumatiofl 

r.  O Post-office 

poet poetical 

Kl P5l8h 

pol.  ecoo... political  economy 

poUt poUUcs,  poUtkiar 

pop populadoB 

rwt,  or  Pg.Portuguese 


pp. 
pp.. 


...pages 

...pastpartldplfiL  per- 
fect participle 

p.  pr wesent  participle 

Pr.  or  Prov.ProTen9al 
pref preilz 

KS:;::. 

pres. ...  ....present 

Preab Fresbjrteriaa 

pret preterit 

prim primitiTe 

prtr privatiTe 

prob probably,  probable 

Prof Professor 

pron pronoun 

proD pronunciation,    pro- 
nounced 

prop propt^ 

pros prosody 

Pro! Protestant 

ProT.or  Pr.Proreneal 

Prov Proverbs 

proY province,  provincial 

Prov.  Eng.. Provincial  ISngiish 

Pros Prussia, -n 

P>i.... Psalm,  Psalms 

ytfdbol.. .  .psiycbology 

30-8 


[ffMOd 


pt past  tense 

pt pint 

Pt Platinum 

pub pubUitbed,  pobUshsr, 

publication 

pennyweight 

Quebec 

qt quart 

qtr quarter  [weij^] 

qu query 

Q.V which 

vide] 

B Rhodium 

B River 

Rb Rubidium 

R.  Oath. . .  .Roman  Catholic 

reasec recording  seeretaiy 

Ref Reformed 

refl reflex 

reg regular, -ly 

regt regiment 

rel.  pro.  or 

ret relative  pronoun 

repr representing 

repub republican 

Rev Revelation 

Rev The  Reverend 

Rev.  V Revised  Verskxi 

rhet rhetoric,  -al 

R.I Rhode  Island 

B.N Royal  Navy 

Rom Roman,  Romans 

Rom Romanic      or     Bo» 


»^£?*JEoni«.C«lioUe 


_ath.  i  I 

gl-i^.K:]' Church 

r.r railroad 

Rt.  Rev  .  .Right  Reverend 

Ru  Ruthenium 

Russ Russian 

r.w railway 

8 Saxon 

8 Sulphur 

s second,  seconds 

s.  [L  s.  d.].. shilling,  shIlHngs 

8.  or  s South,  -em,  -ward 

8.  A.  or 

8.  Amer..South  America,  -n 

Sam Samaritan 

Sam Samuel 

Sans,  or 

Skr Sanskrit 

8b Antimony  [SfiMicm) 

8.0 .  .understand,   supply, 

namely  ItcUicet] 
8,0,  or 

8.  Car.. .  .South  Carolina 

Scand Scandinavian 

Soot Scotland,  Scotch 

scr scruple,  scrupiefi 

Scrip Scripture  [s],  Scrip- 
tural 

sculp sculpture 

8.D South  Dakota 

Se Selenium 

sec secretary 

sec section 

Sem Semitic 

Sep September 

Serv Servian 

Shaks Shakespeare 

81  SUicon 
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6ic Siciliaii 

Eiug BiogulAr 

sis sister 

81cr.  or 

Bans .Suisldrt 

Slav Slavonic,  Slavic 

8n TtniStannum] 

8oc Society 

Song  Sol. .  J3ong  of  Solomon 

8p Spanish 

sp.gr spedflo  gravltj 

sq square 

Sr Senior 

Sr StronUnm 

Saint 

street 

etat statute 

aT.D Doctor    of    Sacred 

Theoioey 

Bubj suMuncttve 

suf .suffltx 

Su.  Qoth...Suo43othlo 

superl superlative 

Supp Supplement 

Supt Superintendent 

surg suiigerv,  surgical 

Surv surveying 

8w Swedish 

Swab Swabian 

^ym qrmbol 

wn fmionym,  -y 

Syr $rriao,8ynan 

t town 

Ta Tantalum 

Ttet .Tartar 

Te .Tellurium 

technol . . .  .technology 

teleg telegraphy 

Tenn Tennessee 

term termination 

terr territory 

Teut Teutonic 

Tex Texas 

Th Thorium 

theat thM^cal 

theol theology,  theologioal 

therap therapeutics 

Thess Thessalonlans 

Tl Titanium 

Tim Timothy 

Tit Titus 

Tl Thallium 

toxicol toxicology 

tp township 

tr.  or  tran8.transitlve 

...translation,     Inai* 
'     lated 


txigon trigonometry 

Turk Turkish 

typog tiypographv,      typo- 

graphical 

tJ Uranium 

ult ultimate,  -W 

Unit Unitarian 

Univ Universalist 

Univ University 

U.  Presb . .  .United  Presbyterian 

U.& UnitedStates 

U.  S.  A.....  United  States  Army 

U.  S.  N United  States  Navy 

Ut Utah 

y Vanadium 

V verb 

Va Viiglnla 

var varliuit  [word] 

var variety  of  [spedee] 

Ven Venerable 

Venet Venetian 

vet veterinary 

V.  i.  or 
V.  intr.  ...verb  intransitive 

vll villaffe 

viz namdy,  to-wit  [vid&' 

licet] 

V.  n verb  neuter 

voc vocative 

vol volume 

vols volunteers 

Vt Vermont 

V.  tr....... verb  transitive 

W Tungsten  [Wolfram} 

W.  or  w....West,  -em,  -ward 

Wal Walachiaa 

Wall Walloon 

Wash Washington 

Westph. . .  .Westphalia,  -n 
W.  Ind.       (West  Indies, Wett 
or  W.L..J_  Indian 

Wis Wisconsin 

wt weight 

W.Va West  Virginia 

Wyo Wyoming 

Y Yttrium 

yd ....yard 

yr year 

Zech Zechariah 

Zeph Zephaniah 

Zn Zinc 

sod 

Zr 
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TIN,  n.  Hn  [8w.  tenn;  Dan.  and  Ici^l.  tin;  Qer.  ann, 
tin:  W.  ystcten:  L.  iiannumh  an  elementary  body:  a 
white,  soft,  and  yenr  malleaoie  metal  (see  below);  thin 
plates  of  iron  covered  with  a  ooatingof  tin;  a  dish  made  of 
tinned-iron  plate;  in  slanff,  monev:  v.  to  cover  with  a  coat- 
ing of  tin;  to  overlay  with  tinfoil;  to  preserve  in  tin  cases, 
as  fruit,  meat,  etc.  Tm'NiNG,  imp. :  JN .  the  art  or  process 
of  covering  plates  of  iron,  or  the  inner  surfaces  of  iron  or 
copper  vessels,  etc.,  with  a  coating  of  tin;  the  layer  or  coa^ 
ing  thus  put  on;  the  canning  of  meat,  fruit,  etc.  TnmsD, 
pp.  tind,  covered  with  tin;  preserved  in  a  tin  case,  as  meat, 
etc.  TiNirr,  a.  Hn'ni,  abounding  with  or  resembling  tin: 
N.  in  8eot,  a  cup  made  of  tinned  sheet-iron.  Tin'ner,  n. 
-n&r,  one  who  works  in  a  tin-mine;  a  tinsmith.  Tin'foil 
[L.  folium,  a  leaf):  tin  in  thin  leaves.  Tin'mai^,  one  who 
makes  or  sells  articles  made  of  tinned  sheet  iron.  Tik- 
xiNE,  a  mine  producing  tin  ore.  Tin-platb,  thin  dieets 
of  iron  coated  with  tin  (see  below).  Tin  ftbitbb,  a  sul- 
phuret  of  tin,  copper,  and  kon— a  mineral  of  a  steel-gray 
or  sometimes  of  a  copper-yellow  color.  Tinbhith,  one 
who  manufactures  articles  of  tinned  sheet-icon.  Tin- 
ffTONE,  or  -ORB,  the  oxide  of  tin  or  ciuHterite,  the  ore  from 
^bich  •  tiie  tin  of  commerce  is  obtained.  Tm-TTFS,  a 
photograph  taken  on  tin.  Tin-warb,  iron  articles  coated 
with  tin;  utensils  made  of  tin-plate.  Block-tin:  see  under 
Block.  Strbam-tin,  the  gravel-Hke  tin  ore  found  with 
detritus  in  the  gullies  and  water-courses  of  metalliferous 
districts. 

TIN  (symb.  8n.  at.  wt.  118,  sp.  gr.  7-8}:  a  silvery- 
white  metal,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  high  metallic 
lustre.  It  possesses  a  crystallized  texture,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  well-formed  crystals  of  the  pyramidal  or  tetrag- 
onal system;  and  because  of  this  crystalline  texture  a. bar 
of  tin,  when  bent,  emits  a  creaking  sound,  termed  theory 
of  tin  (the  Zinngeiehrei,  or  tin-shriek  of  the  Germans).  Tin 
is  a  soft  metal— being  softer  than  gold— and  is  veiy  mal- 
leable, and  can  be  beaten  out  into  very  thin  laminae,  in 
which  form  it  is  known  as  tir^oU.  At  temperature  of 
about  212*'  F.  its  ductility  is  considerable,  but  not  remark- 
able, and  it  may  be  then  easily  drawn  into  wire  of  moder- 
ate  tenacity— a  wire  with  diameter  0*17  of  an  inch  being 
broken  by  a  weight  of  about  50  lbs.    It  Is  ^  moderately 
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good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  wben  handled 
communicates  a  peculiar  odor  to  the  skin.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  it  is  very  slightly  acted  on  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  to  moisture,  or  to  both.  At  the  temperature  of 
892*  P.  it  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  powdered:  it 
melts  at  455''  F.;  heated  above  melting  point,  it  oxidizes 
rapidly,  being  converted  into  dioxide,  a  whitish  powder 
called  *  putty-powder,'  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing.  T. 
is  attacked  ana  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen;  by  nitnc  acid  it  Is  converted  into  a 
white  hydrate  of  the  dioxide. 

There  are  two  principal  oxides  of  tin— the  monoxide  or 
Stannous  oxide,  SnO  or  Sn^Oa,  and  the  dioxide  or  Stan- 
nic oxide,  SnOs:  there  is  also  a  sesquioxide,  SusOs  or 
SnO.SnOa. 

The  monoxide  of  T.,  or  stannous  oxide,  SnO,  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  stannous  oxalate  in  a  closed  vessel,  or 
by  igniting  stannous  hydrate:  the  hydrate,  2SnO.HtO« 
is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  decomposing  stan- 
nous chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  carbon  dioxide 
being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  The  monoxide  acts  as  a 
base,  forming  salts  which  are  colorless,  redden  litmus, 
and  are^for  the  most  pari  soluble  in  water,  from  which 
crystalline  tin  is  deposited  on  an  inserted  mass  of  zinc, 
constituting  the  so-called  Tin  Tree,  None  of  these  salts 
are  of  special  importance.  Dioxide  of  T.,  or  stannic  oxide, 
SnOa,  occurs  native  in  the  anhydrous  form,  crystallizing 
in  square  prisms  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  glass,  and 
generally  of  brown  color  from  the  presence  of  peroxide  of 
iron  or  of  man^nese.  It  forms  two  hydroxides:  Stannic 
acid  SnOa.HsO,  and  Metastannic  acid,  SnftOu.SHaO. 
Stannic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of 
alkaline  stannates,  and  from  solution  of  stannic  chloride 
by  calcium  or  barium  carbonate.  It  dissolves  in  the 
stronger  acids,  forming  the  stannic  salts:  thus  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  forms  stnunic^ sulphate,  SnCSOi)*.  With 
the  alkalis,  stannic  acid  forms  easily  soluble  salts,  from 
which  the  insoluble  stannates  of  the  earth -metals  and 
heavy  metals  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  The 
stannate  of  sodium,  NaaSnOa,  is  used  as  a  mordant  in 
calico-i>rinting.  Metastannic  add  is  produced  by  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  tin.  Dried  in  air  at  common  tempera- 
tures, ita  composition  is  5SnOi.lOH,0;  but  at  212°  P.  it 
gives  off  5  molecules  of  water,  and  is  reduced  to  HioSUftOi ». 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  acids;  dissolves  slowly  in  alkalis,  forming  the  metastan- 
nat^  e.g..  Potassium  metastannate,  EaHHSukOift.  and 
Sodium  metastannate.  NaaHeSuftOtt.  The  metastannates 
exist  only  in  the  hydrated  state,  being  decomposed  when 
deprived  of  their  basic  water. 

There  are  two  chlorides  of  T.— viz..  a  dichloride  and  a 
tetrachloride.  The  Dichloride  of  T,,  or  stannous  chloride^ 
SnCla,  may  be  obtained  in  a  hydrated  form  by  dissolving 
l^e  metal  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the 
solution,  when  the  salt  crystallizes  in  prismatic  needles, 
having  the  composition  SnCl82|l?0,    The  hydrated  proto^ 
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chloride  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  deoxidizing  indigo 
and  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  bv  the  dyer  and 
calico-printer;  and  for  its  deoxidiziufi;  or  reducing  powers, 
it  is  sometimes  employed  in  analytical  chemistry,  especially 
In  determination  of  the  quantity  of  mercury,  since  all  the 
mercurial  salts,  when  boiled  with  it,  are  decomposed,  and 
yield  their  mercury  in  the  metallic  form.  Tetrachloride  of 
71,  or  stannic  chloride,  SnCU,  forms,  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkfdi  metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals,  crystalline 
vlouble  salts,  called  Stannoehlaridee  or  ChlaraetantuUee,  e.g., 
5nCl4.2NH4Cl;  SnCl^.BaClt,  etc.;  the  compound  of  this 
oature  which  it  forms  with  chloride  of  anunonium  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CnCl4.dNH4Cl,  and  is  employed  by 
the  dyer  under  the  technical  term  Pink  8aU,  An  unpure 
tetrachloride,  prepared  by  dissolying  T.  at  a  gentle  heat 
In  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  known 
in  the  trade  as  Nitromuriate  cf  Tin,  or  Composition,  is  also 
largely  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers.    Trichloride  of 

Sold,  added  to  duute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  pro- 
uces  a  brownish-purple  precipitate  known  as  Purpie  of 
Caesiue. 

The  sulphides  of  T.  are  three— the  monosulphide,  the 
seMuisulphide,  and  the  bisulphide.  The  Bisulphide  cf  T. 
8n0s.  may  be  obtained  in  the  bydrated  state,  in  the  form  of 
a  dingy  yellow  precipitate,  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride.  In  the  dry  way, 
it  is  procured  in  the  form  known  as  Mosaic  Gold,  which  is 
insoluble  in  any  acid,  though  soluble  in  aqua  regia;  and  is 
employed  in  the  arts  to  giye  an  appearance  of  bronze  to 
the  surface  of  metals. 

Reduction  and  Manvfaeture. — ^Tin  must  haye  been  one 
of  the  metals  earliest  known,  a^  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  Bronze  (q.y.)»  of  which  the  most  ancient  me- 
tallic weapons  and  tools  were  made.  Tin  and  oysters  were 
the  earliest  products  for  which  Great  Britain  was  famous. 
Tin  is  stni  largely  obtained  in  Cornwall;  and  from  that 
locality  the  Phoenician  navigators  took  it  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  To  this  di^,  England  is  by  far  the  greatest  tin- 
producing  country,  baviog  raised  (1894)  over  18,700  tons 
of  dressed  ore,  or  8,800  tons  of  the  metal.  Minor  T.  ore 
deposits  in  Europe  exist  in  the  Erzgebirge  (Germany) 
Brittany  (France),  Galicia  (Spain).  Also,  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  in  Queensland  and  New  8.  Wales  (Aus- 
tralasia), in  Bolivia  and  Peru  (8.  America),  and  in  the 
rerion  of  the  Black  Hills  (United  States),  T.  ore  is  found. 

In  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  office  ou  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  United  States,  1888,  the  follow- 
ing analyses  of  different  tin  ores  are  given. 

I.  GASSITSRITB  VROM  TBB  BLACK  BILLS,  DAK. 
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II.  COMPARATIYK  AJUAhYUtB  OT  OABSITKBITB. 


LooaliUes. 

Stannic  Oxide. 

Spedflc  Grayitj. 

Finbo,  Sweden 

Fer  cent. 
98*6 
9S*«6 
89*48 
91*80 
8804 
7816 
96*98 
99*S8 

Wicklow.  Ireland 

676 

Xeres,  Mexico 

TIpuani,  BoUrla 

Zinnwald 

6*868 
7*081 

Calif ornUt 

Oomwall 

Scblackenwald 

There  is  but  one  ore  of  tin  of  anjr  importance — ^viz.,  the 
dioxide,  or  stannic  oxide,  SnOs,  which  in  its  pure  state  con. 
sists  of  tin  78  and  oxygen  22:  it  is  called  Tin-stone  or 
Cassiterite.  Tin  ore  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance; it  is  of  various  colors— e.g.,  gray,  various  shades  of 
yellow  and  red,  and  black.  Its  specific  gravity — a  notable 
feature— is  6*0;  and  it  strikes  fire  with  steel,  in  Cornwall, 
the  tin  ore  occurs  in  mineral  veins  running  through  granite 
and  slate  rocks,  or  scattered  in  crystals  through  their  mass. 
The  tin-stone  obtained  from  the  veins  or  lodes  is  called 
Mine-tin;  that  procured  by  washing  alluvial  deposits  is 
called  8tre€im-t%n—i\xe  latter  is  the  result  of  disintegration 
of  granite  and  other  rocks  which  contained  veins  of  tin. 
Wi^ed  Cornish  tin  ore,  usually  called  'black  tin/ pro- 


Fig.  1. 
duces  on  an  average  about  67  per  cent,  of  metallic  or 
*  white '  tin.  Tin  pyrites,  or  sulphide  of  tin.  is  found  in 
some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  but  it  is  of  little  importance 
commercially.  Ores  containing  copper  are  sometimes 
found  with  so  large  proportion  of  tin  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  they  should  be  regarded  as  tin  or  copper 
ores. 

The  dressing  of  tin  ore  obtained  from  the  mine  is  a 
difficult  and  delicate  operation.  It  is  so  much  dispersed 
through  the  gangue  that  it  requires  to  be  stamped  to  a 
very  fine  powder  (for  the  apparatus,  see  Mbtalluiioy) 
before  the  metallic  particles  can  be  effectually  separated. 
In  some  mines,  the  proportion  of  oxide  to  the  rest  of  the 
material  is  not  so  much  as  10  lbs.  to  the  ton. 
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The  stamped  ore  is  copiously  supplied  witli  water  passed 
through  a  grating  adjoining  the  stamps,  and  conveyed  into 
a  channel  where  there  are  two  pits.  The  purer  and  heavier 
portion  falls  into  the  first,  and  is  called  the  crop;  the  re- 
mainder, called  the  leavings,  passes  through  the  first,  and  is 
retained  in  the  second  pit.  Repeated  washings  are  now  nec- 
essary to  separate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  impurities 
from  the  ore,  and  for  this  purpose  a  machine  called  a  Imddle 
is  largely  employed.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus  are  used, 
but  they  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  Jigging  sieve  and 
sleeping  table  (see  Mbtallurgt).  The  form  of  buddle, 
known  as  *  Borlase's  Buddie,'  effects  a  saving  of  about  80 
per  cent.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  this  machine.  The  ore  and 
earthy  matters,  in  the  state  of  thick  mud,  are  conveyed  by 
square  pipes  or  channels  to  the  circumference  a,  a,  around 
which,  oy  aid  of  water,  the  metallic  portion  separates,  while 
the  lighter  stony  impurities  flow  toward  the  centre,  and  are 
carrlM  away.  There  are  brushes  at  6,  b,  for  agitating  the 
ore  during  the  operation.  In  the  older  form  of  buddle, 
this  action  is  reversed,  and  the  machine^  instead  of  being 
depressed,  is  raised  in  the  centreii 


Fig.  8. 

The  tin  ore  thus  far  purified  has  next  to  be  deprvled  of 
Its  sulphur  and  arsenic;  this  is  done  in  a  Reverberatory 
Furnace  (q. v.),  the  flues  of  which  are  connected  with  large 
condensing  chambers,  in  which  the  arsenic  is  deposited  in  a 
crystalline  from  (see  Arsenic),  and  isafterward  resubllmed, 
to  form  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce.  The  sulphur,  pres- 
ent in  the  state  of  sulphide  of  iron,  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  remaining  oziae  of 
iron  is  removed  by  a  subsequent  washing.  Sulphide  of  cop- 
per, when  present,  is  converted  by  roasting,  and  afterward 
exposing  it  to  the  air,  into  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  then 
easily  dfasolved  out  by  lixiviatlon. 

After  this  final  wauiing,  the  ore  is  ready  for  smelting 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  charge  consists  of  from 
20U)^  cwts.  of  ore  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of 
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powdered  anthracite  or  charcoal,  aud  a  sraall  quanlity  of 
lime  or  fluor-spar,  to  serve  as  a  flux  for  the  siliceous  im- 
purities. Before  being  put  into  the  furnace  the  mixture  is 
moistened  with  water,  to  prevent  the  flnelj  powdered  ore 
being  carried  away  by  the  draught.  When  the  charge  is 
placed  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  the  heat  gradually  raised  for  about  six  hours;  the 
oxide  is  t^hen  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the  coal.  At  this 
stage,  the  furnace-door  is  opened,  and  the  mass  worked 
with  a  paddle,  \o  separate  the  slag,  which  is  raked  off,  and 
the  richer  portion  of  it  melted  over  again.  Hie  reduced 
tin  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  is  run  off  into  a  cast-irof 
pan,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  molds,  to  produce  block 
or  ingots  of  convenient  size. 

The  tin  has  still  to  be  purified,  first  by  a  process  of  Uqua- 
tum,  and  afterward  by  that  of  boiling.  'Liquation'  con* 
sists  in  moderate] V  heating  the  blocks  in  a  reverberatorv 
furnace  till  the  tin,  owing  to  its  comparatively  easv  fusi- 
btlitv,  melts,  and  flows  into  the  refining-basin,  leaving  on 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace  a  residuary  alloy  of  tin  with  Iron 
and  other  metals.  More  blocks  are  added,  and  heated  in 
the  same  way,  till  the  refining-basin  contains  about  five  * 
tons.  The  tin  is  then  readv  for  '  boiline.'  In  this  opera- 
tion, billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  melterl 
metal,  the  disengagement  of  gas  from  which  produces  a 
constant  ebullition,  and  so  causes  a  scum  (chieny  oxide  of 
tin)  to  rise  to  the  surface,  which  is  then  easily  removed; 
at  the  same  time,  impure  and  dense  parts  fall  to  the  hot* 
torn:  when  the  agitation  has  gone  on  lone  enough,  the  bath 
is  allowed  to  settle  and  cool.  The  tin  then  separates  into 
zones— the  upper  consisting  of  the  purest  portion;  the  mid* 
die  being  slightly  mixed  with  other  metals;  and  the  lower 
so  much  so,  that  it  requires  to  go  through  the  refining 
process  again.  The  residuary  alloy  of  the  liquation  process 
has  also  its  tin  extracted  and  refined  again. 

Tin  ores  which  contain  the  mineral  wolfram  (tungstat^ 
of  iron  and  manganese)  are  treated  by  Oxland*s  process. 
This  mineral  and  tin  ore  are  so  nearly  the  same  in  specifl<^ 
gravity,  that  no  mechanical  process  of  washing  will  sepa- 
rate them.  Oxland's  process  consists  in  roasting  the  dressed 
tin  ore  with  sodium  sulphate  to  convert  the  insoluble  tung- 
slate  of  iron  and  manganese  into  the  soluble  tungstate  of 
sodium,  whidti  is  easily  removed  by  lixiviation.  The  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  which  are  left  in  finely-divided 
state,  can  then,  irom  their  lower  densitv,  be  readily  re- 
moved by  washing.  The  tungstate  of  soaium  procured  in 
the  operation  has  l^n  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  sub- 
stances for  rendering  cotton  cloths  non-inflammable. 

Tin  when  heated  to  nearly  its  melting-point  becomes 
brittle,  and  can  then  be  broken  into  prismatic  fragments 
called  dropped  or  grain  tin.  The  metal  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  this  change  may  be  considered  of  flne  quality,  as 
impure  tin  does  not  become  brittle  when  so  treated.     The 

geculiar  properties  of  tin,  especially  its  malleability,  its 
rilliancy,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  oxidizes  at  com- 
mon temperatures  in  tlie  atmosphere,  render  it  of  great 
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servfce  io  the  arts.  Utensils  coated  with  silver  require  six 
cleanings  for  one  that  would  suffice  with  '  tinued  '  vessels. 
Tin  is  consequently  largely  used  to  coat  the  surface  of 
other  metals,  as  iron  and  copper,  especially  thin  sheet-iron 
to  form  tin-plate. 

With  other  metals  tin  forms  some  valuable  alloys:  see 
Alloy.  An  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercurv  forms  the  metal- 
lic coating  of  mirrors.  Tin-foil.  jA^  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
used  for  varipus  purposes,  and  contams  96  to  98*5  per  cent 
of  tin,  with  small  proportions  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
sometimes  nickel.  The  import  of  T.  into  the  United  States 
(1890),  in  tin  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  grain,  and  granulated,  was 
84,998,009  lbs.,  value  $6,898,909. 

TiN-FLATB.~This  manufacture  forms  a  branch  of  the 
iron  trade.  The  art  of  tinning  plate-iron  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  in  Bohemia,  about  the  beginnine  of  the  16th 
c,  though  the  Unnins  of  copper  was  practiced  earlier; 
tin-plate  was  made  in  England,  first  about  1670. 

Sheet-iron  for  tin-plates  is  made  either  of  charcoal-bar 
or  coke-bar,  which  has  been  rolled  with  particular  care,  to 
avoid  scales  on  the  surface.  Before  tinning,  the  plates 
are  called  '  black  plates.'  When  the  iron  has  been  cut  to 
the  required  size,  the  plates  are  'pickled  '—i.e.,  immersed 
in  hot  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  16  parts 
of  water  to  1  of  acid,  the  use  of  the  acid  bein^  to  remove 
all  oxide.  After  this,  the  plates  require  washmg  several 
times  in  water;  then  follows  an  annealing  in  closed  cast- 
iron  boxes  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  next  operation 
consists  in  passing  the  plates  two  or  three  times  oetween 
chilled  iron  rollers  biehly  polished  with  emery  and  oil,  to 
give  the  plates  a  polished  surface.  Once  more  thev  are 
sent  to  the  annealing  furnace;  passed  again  through  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  then  again  washed,  but  this  time  in  run- 
ning water;  and  then  scoured  with  sand.  This  should 
leave  them  clean  and  bright  for  the  tinman. 

Each  plate  is  now  put  singly  into  a  pot  of  melted  grease 
(which  has  become  sticky  by  use),  and  left  till  it  is  com- 
pletely coated,  after  which  the  plates  are  taken  in  parcels 
and  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  tin  covered  with  grease, 
called  the  '  tin-pot.'  They  pass  from  this  to  another  ves- 
sel, with  two  compartments,  called  the  '  wash-pot,'  both  of 
which  contain  melted  tin  of  the  purest  quality,  and,  like 
the  last,  covered  with  grease.  The  plates  are  put  into  the 
first  compartment  in  parcels,  where  they  i-eceive  a  coating 
of  purer  tin  than  that  of  the  *  tin-pot,'  and  are  then  with- 
drawn one  by  one,  and  wiped  on  both  sides  with  a  hemp 
brush:  the  marks  of  which  are  obliterated  by  another  dip- 
ping in  the  second  compartment  of  the  '  wash- pot.'  This 
last  dipphiff  also  gives  the  plates  a  polish.  Next  is  the  re- 
moval of  tne  superfluous  tin  by  immersing  the  plates  in  a 
pot  containing  tallow  and  palm-oil,  maintained  at  a  tem< 
perature  no  higher  than  will  keep  in  liquid  state  the  tin  in 
contact  with  the  oil.  and  so  allow  it  to  run  off.  The  final 
treatment  oonaists  in  working  the  plates  separately  iq 
troughs  of  bran  with  a  little  meal,  and  then  rubbing  tneni 
with  flannel. 
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There  is  a  variety  of  tin-plates  called  'terne-plates,* 
coated  with  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  in  "which  the  propK>rtioDS 
vary  from  one  oi:  lead  and  two  of  tin  to  two  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin.    They  are  used  for  rootiuf. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  McEinley  Tariff  Act,  the 
manufacture  of  terne-plates,  or  at  least  the  'dipping'  of 
'  black  plates/  whether  of  home  or  foreign  manufacture, 
sprang  up  in  the  United  States.  Tin-plate  proper  also  is 
now  manufactured  in  quantity  in  the  United  States.  The 
import  of  T. -plate  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  1893  was  255,485  gross  tons.  The  product  of  T. -plate 
in  the  United  States  (1898)  was  123,006,707  lbs.— Import 
(1896)  24.976  tons. 

TINCAL.  n.,  or  Tinkal,  n.  iin(/kdl  [MaL  Ungkal:  Pers. 
tinkar]:  crude  Borax  (q. v.). 

TINCHEL,  n.  iln'cfUl  [Gael.  timchioU,  a  circuit,  a  com- 
pass]:  in  Scot.,  a  laige  number  of  sportsmen  who,  having 
surrounded  an  extensive  space,  gradually  dose  in  upon 
their  game;  also  Tin  ohill,  -c/iU. 

TINCT,  V.  nngkt  [L.  tifictua,  pp.  of  tingSrS,  to  oolor]: 
in  OB.,  to  color;  same  as  Taint  (q.v.):  Adj.  io  O^f.^ 
colored;  stained:  N.  in  OK,  color;  stain. 

TINCTURE,  n.  iingltftQ/r  [L.  tinetura,  a  dvehig;  Una- 
tu8,  pp  of  iingh'i,  to  dye:  It.  tintura;  P.  teinture,  dye, 
tincture]:  the  color  with  which  anything  is  impregnatea;  a 
tin^  of  color;  tint;  hue:  in  her,,  one  of  the  colors  used  in 
achievements  (see  Heraldry);  a  slight  taste  or  quality  added 
to  anything:  a  liquid  extract;  in  med.,  a  solution,  generally 
in  spirit,  of  the  active  principles  of  any  substance  (see 
below):  Y.  to  impregnate  with  any  foreign  matter;  to  com- 
municate  a  portion  of  anything  foreign;  to  Imbue  the  mind. 
TrNc'TURiNG,  imp.  Ttoc'turkd,  pp.  -tUrd,  Tdtctorial, 
a.  iingk-td'H-dl,  containing  or  imparting  color. 

TINCTURE:  commonly,  alcoholic  solution  of  vegetal, 
animal,  or  some  saline  substances;  sometimes  ammonia  ft 
added  to  the  alcohol — when  the  solution  is  known  as 
ammoniated  tincture;  solutions  in  water  and  in  ether  are 
also  prepared,  known  as  cumeatts  tinctures  and  etherecU  UncU 
uree.  The  alcohol  employed  in  preparing  tinctures  is 
either  the  rectified  spirit  ( U.  8.  Pharmaeopona),  having 
specific  gravity  0*835,  or  proof-spirit,  specific  gravity  0.941. 
Tinctures  maae  with  0'835  spirit  (pure  alconol)  are  pre- 
cipitated  by  water,  and  therefore  are  seldom  used  inter- 
ndly;  those  prepared  with  proof  spirit  are  commonly  em- 
ploved  as  infusions,  decoctions,  etc.  Full  directions  for 
making  tinctures  are  found  in  the  U,  8.  PhamKieopcna  in 
all  its  editions. 

TIND,  v.  Und  [AS.  tendan;  Dan.  tmnde;  Sw.  tAnda,  to 
kindle  (see  also  Tinpbr)]:  ia^prov.  Bng.  and  OS.^  to  light 
or  kindle. 
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TIN'DAL,  Matthew:  English  deistical  writer:  166^ 
1788,  Aug.  16;  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Beer-ferris,  in  Dev- 
onsbire.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  and  Exeter  col- 
leges, Oxford;  took  the  decree  b.a.  1676;  and  soon  after- 
ward was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  OoUege.  In  1685 
he  became  a  doctor  of  law;  and  after  a  brief  lapse  into 
Romanism,  during  the  reign  of  James  IL,  reverted  to 
Protestantism,  or  rather,  as  events  showed,  into  rational- 
ism. His  first  work  was  An  Esttay  concerning  Obedience  io 
the  Supreme  Powers,  etc.  (Lond.  1698),  followed  by  An 
Euay  concerning  t?te  Laws  of  Nations  and  Vte  JUghte  ^  Sofh 
ereians;  but  it  was  not  till  1706  that  he  attracted  much 
notice,  when  the  publication  of  his  treatise  on  The  Bighte 
of  the  Oiristian  Church  fusa'ted  against  the  Bomish  and  all 
other  Priests  who  claim  an  independent  power  over  it;  with  a 
J^rtfaee  concerning  the  Government  of  t/ie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  Law  established,  raised  a  storm  of  opposition.  A 
torrent  of  replies  and  refutations  poured  from  the  press. 
Among  those  who  signalized  themselves  as  adversaries  of 
T.,  the  least  obscure  were  Dr.  G.  Hickes  and  Conyers 
Place:  Swift  also  indulged  in  some  'Remarks.'  On  the 
continent,  T.'s  work  was  favombly  received.  Le  Clerc,  in 
BibliolMgue  Choisie,  praises  it  highly,  as  one  of  the  solidesi 
defenses  of  Protestantism  ever  written.  In  1780,  when  T. 
had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  78,  he  published  his  most 
notable  and  popular  treatise,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Bepublication  <^  the  Religion  of 
Nature.  The  design  of  the  work,  which  is  written  in  ex- 
cellent English,  is  to  strip  religion  '  of  the  additions  which 
policy,  mistake,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  have 
made  to  it  '—in  other  words,  to  eliminate  the  supernatural 
element  of  Christianity,  and  to  prove  that  its  morality, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  worthy  of  an  'infinitely  wise  and 
good  Qod»'  is  its  true  and  only  claim  to  the  reverence  of 
mankind.  His  ar^ment  is  based  on  a  pure  assumption— 
that  the  true  religion,  being  from  God,  must  therefore  nec- 
essarily be  eternal,  universal,  simple,  and  perfect,  and  can 
consist  of  nothing  but  the  practice  of  morality.  In  Chris- 
tianity as  the  true  religion,  reason  must  be  supreme  above 
all  positive  revelation  whether  of  doctrine  or  precept.  The 
argument  takes  no  note  whatever  of  the  historical  facts  in 
man's  religious  development.  T.'s  purpose  was  rather 
constructive  than  destructive;  and  he  called  himself  a 
'Christian  Deist.'  He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Waterland, 
Foster  (eminent  dissenting  minister).  Dr.  Conybeare  (after- 
ward bp.  of  Bristol),  and  Dr.  Leland  (q.v.),  with  various 
degrees  of  ability  and  success. 

TINDER,  n.  tinder  [Sw.  tmdra,  to  sparkle:  tunder, 
tinder:  Icel.  iendra,  to  light  a  fire;  tandr,  tinder:  Qer. 
Winder y  tinder;  anei&nden,  to  kindle:  comp.  Gael,  teine,  a 
fire] :  any  very  inflammable  material,  usually  partially  burnt 
linen,  used  for  obtaining  fire  bv  stilkine  a  spark  among  it 
by  means  of  a  flint  and  steel,  formerhr  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  procuring  fire  before  the  introduction  of  Matches 
(q.v.).  Partially  decayed  wood,  especially  that  of  willows 
and  other  similar  trees,  also  nfTr^rds  tinder:  and  certain 
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fuogi  furnish  the  German  tinder,  or  amndou  (see  Amadott: 
Punk:  Spunk).  Tin'dkey;  a.  -i,  or  Tinder-like,  a.  like 
tiuder;  inflammable.  Tindbb-orb,  an  impure  arsenical 
sulphide  of  antimonv  and  lead,  occurring  in  soft  flexible 
flakes  resembling  tinder,  of  a  dirty-reddish  color. 

TINE,  n.  tin  [Icel.  tiridr;  8w.  tinne,  the  tooth  of  a  rake 
or  harrow:  Qer.  zinne;  Dan.  iinde,  a  pinnacle:  Dan.  tand, 
a  tooth:  allied  to  Tooth]:  the  point  of  the  fork  of  a  deer's 
horn;  one  of  the  spikes  of  a  fork  or  of  a  harrow;  a  prong. 
Tined,  a.  ilnd,  furnished  with  tines. 
TINB,  v.  tin  [see  Tind]:  in  0^.,  to  kindle;  to  bum;  to 
rage;  to  smart.  Ttmsa,  imp. 
TiNED,  pp.  tind. 

TINE,  n.  tin  [see  Teen  1]:  in 
OK,  trouble;  distress. 

TINE,  V.  tin  [Icel.  tffna,  to  lose]: 
in  Scot.,  to  loeeor  be  lost;  also  spelled 
TnsoL 

TINEA,  n.  tin'M  [L.  eMa,  a 
gnawing  worm]:  a  parasitic  disease 
of  the  skin,  and  especially  of  the 
scalp.    For  three  of  the  most  im- 
portant varieties  of  T.,  viz.,  T.  dr- 
einatus  (rln^orm  of  the  body).  T. 
tonsurans  (nngworm  of  the  scalp), 
and   T.  sycosis   (ringworm    of    the 
beard),  see  Rinqwokm.     In    these 
three  varieties,  included  in  the  gen- 
geueral  term   T.  tondens,  the  vege- 
table parasite  known  as  Triehopliyton 
tonsurans,  figured  in  the  above  ar- 
ticle, is  always  present.— It  remains 
to  notice  the  Tinea  decahans  of  Bate- 
man,  known  also  as  Porrigo  decal- 
vans.    Alopecia    etreumscripta,    etc. 
It  is  defined  by  Aitken  as  'a  fungus 
disease,  causing    the    formation    of 
rounded   or   oval   patches  of  bald- 
ness, sometimes  solitary,  more  gen- 
Fungus  In  Tinea  decal-  erally  multiple.     It  aflfecU  the  hairy 
A«  .      ^^'       .        scalp  principally;  but  the  beard  and 
^SkiSS'  Ki^  htehl?''«ify  portion  of  the  skin  may  also 
magnified;  FG.ite root;  suffer.       The  fundus  which  causes 
C,  spheroidal  swelling  these  patches  of  baldness  was  de- 
il?.i2T'{Sil!i«"*Kltected  by  Gruby  1843,  and  named 
loSSSidiiaf  flb?SL  of  the  Mierosparon  Audonini:  it  differs 
the  hair;  D,  rupture  of  from  the  TrieJwphyUm  by  its  numer- 
ISuft^hSf'fSfcP^*^^®*^"'*  waved    filaments    and  the  ex- 
alte ;"n,  a  groupT^f  tremely  small  size  of  its  sporules, 
Bponiles'     proceedinr  likewise  by  its  position,  not  being 
from  Q.  the  ruptured  found  in  the  interior  of  the  root  of 
(pSomAltken's  Science  the  hair,  but  forming  a  little  tube 
and  PracHce  of  Medi-  round  each  hair,  and  thus  causing  it 
cine.)  to  softcn  and  break  down.      The 

hairs  thus  affected  become  dull  and  partially  loose;   the 
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skiu  in  wbich  tUcy  are  implaDted  becomes  red.  swollon. 
and  slightly  itchy;  and  a  whitish  matter  (sporules  of  the 
fuDgus)  may  soon  be  obsei*ved  od  the  diseased  skin  and 
haira.  The  hairs  then  suddenly  fall  off  from  the  affected 
part,  leaving  a  rouud  bald  patch  of  very  white  color.  The 
disease  is  capable  of  transmission  from  one  person  to 
another,  though  less  readUv  than  Tinea  Ummiram,  It  af- 
fects children  chiefly.  The  treatment  consists  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease  by  extracting  the  hairs 
round  the  circumference  of  the  patch  and  washing  the 
head  daily  with  soft  soap;  and  all  the  young  hairs  within 
the  patch  must  be  extracted  till  a  healthy  crop  begins  to 
appetir.  Moreover,  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  rec- 
ommended for  riugworm,  should  be  applied.  When  by 
these  means  the  fungus  has  been  destroyed,  stimulants 
must  be  applied  to  the  bald  patches  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  Vollodium  and  of  Ether  eantJiaridalis  (OoUotUum 
vesieans)  has  been  recommended  for  stimulant  in  these 
cases. 

TINEID^,  ii-ne'i'di:  family  of  small  moths,  smallest 
insects  of  the  lepidopterous  order  The  body  is  long  and 
slender,  wings  entire,  ofieu  narrow,  mostly  convoluted  in 
repose.  Man^r  of  them  are  very  brilliantly  colored,  ex- 
hibiting beautiful  little  stripes  and  patches  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Many  deposit  their  eggs  in  animal  8Ut)stances,  on 
which  the  larvea  feed,  making  cases  for  themselves  out  of 
the  substance  that  they  feed  on.  The  Clothes-moths  (q.v.) 
are  a  familiar  example. 

TINFOIL:  see  under  Tin. 

TING,  n.  ting  [imitative  of  the  sound]:  the  sharper 
sound  of  a  bell — tne  deeper  tone  is  called  Tong.  and  the 
combination  is  Tino-tomg,  usuaUy  spelled  Ding-dohg 
(q.v.). 

TING:  for  Thing,  which  see. 

TINGE.  V.  tlnj  [L.  tingo,  I  moisten,  I  dye:  P.  teindre, 
to  dye  or  color]:  to  color  or  stain;  to  impregnate  slightly 
with  something  foreign;  to  dye;  to  communicate  in  a  dieht 
degree  the  taste  or  qualities  of  a  substance:  N.  a  slight  de- 
cree of  color  or  taste  derived  from  some  other  substance. 
Ting'ing,  imp.    Tinged,  pp.  iltiid. 

TINGI,  ting' pi  (Mdgonia  glabrata):  tree  of  nat.  order 
Sapindaeem,  which  covers  large  tracts  of  country  in  parts  of 
Brazil,  excluding  almost  everything  else,  growine  usually 
to  the  height  of  30  or  40  ft.,  sometimes  much  higher.  Au 
infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  roots  is  used  to  poison  fish.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  dr^  triangular  capsule,  filled  with  broad 
flat  seeds,  from  which  a  kind  of  soap  is  made.  The  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  cotyledons  is  stripped  off,  and  they 
are  steeped  in  water  till  they  begin  to  swell  and  soften,  and 
boiled  with  a  little  tallow.  A  homogeneous  mass  \n 
formed,  which  is  used  for  washing  clothes. 
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TINGLE,  V.  iinsfgl  [imitative  of  the  sound  of  a  small 
bell,  represented  in  d&erent  languages  by  the  syllables  tin, 
ting,  t%nk,  tang,  twang:  L.  tinnire,  to  ring;  F.  tinter,  to 
ring,  to  tingle;  tinton,  the  ting  of  a  beU:  0ut.  tmtelen,  to 
tingle  as  with  cold]:  to  feel  a  prickling  or  stinging  sensa- 
tion, generally  disagreeable  and  painful,  but  sometimes  im- 
parting a  degree  of  pleasure;  to  tinkle.  Tin'gling,  imp. 
-gling:  N.  a  thrilling  sensation;  a  noise  in  the  ears.  Tm- 
OLED,  pp.  tlng'gld, 

TINKAL,  n.  tlng'kdl:  see  Tincal. 

TINKAR'S  ROOT,  iWkdrz  r6t  (Tnosieumpeffoliatum): 
shrubby  plant  of  nat.  order  Caprifoliacea,  native  of  N. 
America.  Its  root  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  mild  cathartic. 
It  is  named  from  a  physician  who  brought  it  into  notice. 

TINKER,  n.  tmg'ker  [imitative  of  the  tinking  or  clink- 
ing sound  of  working  or  hammering  metal:  probably  Scot. 
tink,  to  rivet,  the  noise  so  made:  W.  tincerdd,  a  tinker; 
tincian,  to  tinkle]:  a  mender  of  pots  and  pans,  especially 
such  as  are  made  of  tin-plate;  any  mender  or  botcher:  \ . 
to  work  as  a  tinker;  to  patch  up  coarsely;  to  cobble;  to 
botch.  Tin'kerinq,  imp.:  N.  the  employment  of  a  tinker; 
the  act  of  patching  up  coarsely.    Ti^'kekkd,  pp.  -kdrd. 

TINKLE,  V.  ting'kl  [imitative  of  the  sound  of  small 
bells  (see  Tingle)]:  to  make  or  give  out  a  succession  of 
small,  quick,  sharp  sounds,  as  of  little  bells  or  pieces  of 
metal;  to  cause  to  clink;  to  tingle:  N.  a  clink;  a  sharp 
quick  noise.  Tin'kling.  imp.:  ^j.  making  a  sharp  quick 
noise:  N.  a  small,  quick,  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  small  bell. 
Tinkled,  pp.  ting'kld. 

TINNfe,  tin-ndf:  name  given  to  a  group  of  aboriginal 
tribes  in  the  region  between  Hudson  Bav  and  the  centre  of 
Alaska.  They  are  of  the  Athabascan  family;  are  of  tall 
stature  and  have  some  beard;  then*  complexion  is  dark  and 
their  faces  full.  Their  weapons  are  exceedingly  primitive, 
made  of  stone  and  of  bone.  The  T.  are  hunters  and 
fishers. 

TLNNED,  TINNER,  TINNING,  TINNY:  see  Tin. 

TINNEVELLY,  tin-ne-vl^l'le  (Tmi-nel-vSh):  chief  town 
of  the  Brit.  dist.  of  T.;  near  the  river  Chindinthoora» 
350  m.  8.W.  of  Madras.  The  town  of  T.  is  connected  with 
the  town  and  military  station  of  Pallamcottah,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.— Pop.  (1881)  28,221. 

TINNITUS  AURIUM,  tin-ni'tii8aw'ri-um[L&tiu]:  ring- 
ing in  the  ears.  In  most  cases  it  is  an  unimportant  symp- 
tom, depending  on  some  local  temporary  affection  of  the 
ear,  or  on  some  disturbance  of  the  digestive  system  with 
which  the  part  of  the  brain  from  which  the  audfitory  nerve 
springs  s}rmpathizes,  or  which  excites  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion (as  often  occui*s  in  the  morning  after  too  liberal  even- 
ing potations);  but  as  it  is  also  a  common  symptom  of 
organic  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  it  may  indicate  a 
dangerous  condition,  or  may  be  a  prelude  to  complete 
deafness.  Hence,  though  commonly  of  no  consequence, 
if  permanent,  it  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  may  be 
induced  for  a  few  hpurs  by  a  large  dose  of  quiuia. 
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TmOS-TlKTlNNABULAR. 

TINOS,  ti^nas,  or  Tino,  iifno  (anc.  Tenos):  islan^  in  tbd 
Gredan  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Cycla- 
des;  s.e.  of  the  island  of  Andros.  58  m.  off  the  coast  of 
Bceotia;  18  m.  long,  8  m.  in  extreme  breadth;  70  aq.  m. 
The  Tenians  were  conspicuous  among  anc.  Greeks  fol 
their  industry,  and  still  maintain  that  pre-eminence.  The 
island  is  carefully  cultivated,  well-watered,  has  a  delight- 
ful climate,  and  is  very  productive  in  silk,  wine,  barley, 
and  fruits.  Silk  gloves  and  stockings  are  manufactured; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  workers  in  marble,  which 
is  found  in  the  island.  In  the  modem  town  of  Tenos,  or 
St.  Nicholas,  is  a  cathedral  of  white  marble*  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  pilgrims.— Pop.  about  18,000. 

TINSEL,  n.  tin'8^1  [OP.  esUncelle;  F.  etincdU,  a  sjjark- 
Ifng,  a  spangle— from  L.  sdntiUa,  a  spark]:  a  loose  tissue 
interwoven  with  shining  thread  of  silver  or  gold— used 
largelv  for  theatrical  purposes,  and  in  embroTdeiy,  etc.: 
sometning  very  shining  and  gaudy;  something  showy,  or 
having  a  false  lustre,  but  without  value:  iUxr.  gaudy; 
showy  to  excess;  superficial:  Y.  to  adorn  with  something 
glittering,  but  not  of  much  value;  to  make  gaudy.  Tux- 
BELLING,  imp.    Tiit'selled,  pp.  -^ild, 

TINSEL,  n.  tin'sil  [Scot.  Urn,  tyne,  to  lose  (see  Tine  4)]: 
in  Soot,  loss.  Tinsel  of  the  feu,  in  8coU  law,  forfeiture 
of  a  feu-right  owing  to  non-payment  of  feu-duty  for  two 
whole  years:  see  Feu. 

TINT,  n.  ilntVL,  Unctus,  pp.  of  UnaM,  to  color,  to 
tinge:  It.  iinta;  F.  teiniy  dye,  hue]:  a  slight  coloring  dis- 
tinct from  the  ground  or  principal  color;  a  shade;  a  hue  of 
color;  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  and  strength  of 
color  in  a  pigment:  Y.  to  give  a  slight  coloring  to.  Tint'- 
ING,  imp.:  N.  a  forming  or  imparting  of  tints.  Tint'bd, 
pp. :  Abj.  slightly  stained  or  dyed;  tinged.  Tint'lebs,  a. 
'U9,  having  no  color. 

TINTBRN  AB'BEY,  iin'tem:  famous  ecclesiastical  ruin 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  in  Monmouthshire,  England; 
about  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Monmouth.  The  Abbey— properly  so 
called— was  founded  1181  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Walter 
de  Clare,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  but  in  the  previous 
century  a  church  had  been  built;  mass  was  celebrated  by 
abbot  and  monks  first  in  1268.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  a  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  and  is  very 
fine.  Most  of  the  building,  except  the  roof  and  tower, 
remains.  T.  A.  owes  not  a  little  of  its  celebrity  to  Words- 
worth's poem.  Lines  composed  a  few  Miles  aJbofte  IHniem 
Abbey,  on  revisiUng  the  Banks  of  the  TFy^— though  the 
Abbey  is  not  mentioned  or  alludea  to  in  the  poem. 

TINTINNABULAR.  a.  iWUn-ndVU-Ur,  or  Tin'tin- 
kab'ulabt,  a.  -Ur-l  [L.  tinUnndtfUlwm,  a  bell— from  <m- 
UnndH,  to  rine,  to  jingle:  an  imitative  word]:  relatinff  to 
or  connected  with  a  bell;  making  the  sound  of  a  bell,  'mi'- 
tinhab'ulant,  a.  -Hrla/nt,  same  asTorrmNABULAR.  Tm'- 
tinkab'ttla'tion,  n.  -IdfsMn,  a  tinkling  sound  as  of  a  bell 
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TINTORETTO— TIP. 

TINTORETTO,  tln-to-rifto  (real  uame,  Jacopo  Rcr 
Busn,  yd*kO'PL  y^-bd$'te):  Venetian  historical  painter,  called 
T.  (Little  Dyer)  from  bis  father's  occupation  as  dyer  (TVV 
tore):  1618,  Sep.  16—1594,  Mav  81  (according  to  dates  iu 
the  register  of  deaths  in  S.  MarciliaDo);  b.  Y euice.  Ue 
stadied  for  a  few  days  under  Titian,  but  appears  to  havo 
been  mostly  self-taught.  His  assiduity,  when  young,  in 
acquiring  a  Taried  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  under 
all  possible  aspects  of  light  and  shade,  commands  respect, 
in  spite  of  the  theatrical  means  to  which  he  often  resorted: 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  pencil  (which  got  him  the  name 
11  Furio$o)  IS  astonishing.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  remarked 
that  T.  could  paint  as  much  in  two  days  as  he  could  do  in 
two  years.  A  catalogue  of  T. 's  works,  specimens  of  which 
are  in  almost  all  galleries,  is  impossible  within  our  limits: 
the  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  famous:  BelihagMt^g 
Feast,  and  ws  Writing  upon  the  Wall  (fresco,  for  the 
Arsenal  at  Venice),  The  TOmrtine  Sibyl,  The  Last  Supper, 
and  the  Washing  of  the  DisdpUe*  Feet,  A  Orucifteion,  The 
Worship  of  the  Golden  Cajf,  The  Last  Judgment  (the  last 
two  immense  pictures  50  ft.  high  and  splendid  in  concep- 
tion), Bt,  Agnes  reitoring  to  L^e  the  Bon  ^  a  Prefect,  The 
Miracle  of  St,  Mark,  a  SesurreeOon  qf  Christ,  The  Slauahtar 
cf  the  Innocents,  and  a  grand  picture  of  Paradise — 84  ft. 
high  by  74  long,  with  more  than  100  figures,  reputed  the 
largest  picture  ever  painted  on  canvas.  Some  of  T.  's  ear- 
lier pictures  are  carefully  finished;  but  his  later  ones  are 
dashed  off  with  a  fatal  haste,  that  justifies  the  remark  of 
Annibal  Oaracci  that,  if  he  '  was  sometimes  equal  to  Titian, 
he  was  often  inferior  to  Tintoretto.'  T.  lavishly  indulged 
in  chiaro-oseuro,  but  his  coloring  is  not  gay  or  brilliant;  U 
is  rather  cold  and  l^iden,  as  ndnit  be  expected  of  a  painter 
who,  when  asked  what  were  the  prettiest  colors,  replied; 
'Black  and  white.'  He  was  never  precise,  often  incorreci 
as  judged  by  the  standards;  but  was  among  the  most 
original,  audacious,  and  imaginative  of  painters. 

TINY,  a.  <i'ni  [imitative  of  making  the  voice  pipy  to 
express  something  very  small:  Cktel.  tana,  thin,  slender: 
Dan.  tynd,  thin]:  very  small;  little;  pnny.  Ti^kieb,  com- 
par.  -^.    TfNiEST,  superl.  -ist, 

TIP,  n.  tipVDwi.  tip,  a  point:  Ger.  wipfel,  a  tip,  a  comer. 
Icel.  toppr;  Dan.  top,  top,  summit]:  the  point  or  extremity 
of  anything  small,  as  of  the  finger  or  tongue;  the  end;  a 
light  quick  movement;  a  slight  blow;  in  slang,  a  hint;  a 
smaU  present  in  money:  V.  to  form  a  point  to;  to  cover  on 
the  top  or  end,  as  to  Up  with  gold;  to  strike  lightly;  in 
slang,  to  give  a  hint  or  wink;  to  make  a  present  in  money. 
TiFPmo,  imp. :  N.  in  music,  a  distinct  articulation  given 
to  the  flute  by  striking  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Tipped,  or  Tipt.  pp.  wpt,  having  the  top  or  end 
covered.  Tip-cat,  n.  game  in  which  a  small  piece  of  wood 
tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end.  and  called  a  cat,  is  made 
to  rebound  from  the  ground  by  bein^  struck  on  the  tip  with  a 
stick.  Tipstaff,  n.  a  staff  tipped  with  metal;  an  officer  who 
bears  a  staff  tipped  with  metal ;  a  constable — ^plu.  Tipbtavbs 
Tip'sTBB,  n.  -ster,  in  sporting  slang,  one  who  supplies  tipe 
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TIPPECAIJOE— TIPPERARY. 

or  informattoD  regarding  races;  a  sportiDg  prophet.  Tip- 
toe, n.  the  point  of  the  toe.  On  the  tiftob  of  bxfbcta- 
TioH,  eagerly  alive  in  regard  to  the  coming  or  happening  of 
fiom^ing.  On  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  on  the  point  of 
hemg  uttered.  Tiptop,  a.  highest;  supreme;  superb:  N.  the 
highest  or  utmost  degree;  the  extreme.  To  tip  the  wink. 
in  slang,  to  intimate  to  another  by  means  of  a  wink.  To 
TIP  ovEB,  or  To  tip  up,  to  overturn  lightly.  To  13P  off, 
to  drink  all  up  at  one  gulp. 

TIPPECANOE,  tip-e-ka-niy.  River:  stream  in  Indiana, 
rifling  in  T.  Lake  in  the  n.  part  of  the  state,  flowing  s.  w.  200 
m..  and  emptying  into  the  Wabash  9  m.  above  Lafayette. 
tt  is  famous  for  the  battle  on  its  banks. — ^Tlie  Battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  1811,  Nov.  6,  was  fought  by  Gen.  William 
H.  Harrison  against  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh's  brother, 
the  prophet.  Tecumseh  himself  was  absent  from  the 
tribe,  attempting  to  form  an  alliance  with  tribes  further  s. 
for  hostilities  against  the  whites.  Gen.  Harrison  distrusted 
the  '  prophet,'  and  thought  it  better  to  build  a  milit.  post 
•ear  T.,  the  'pi-ophet's'  village,  than  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  the  ffovt.  and  forcibly  seize  the  Indian  leader.  He 
built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  Terre  Haute  in  Oct.,  and,  leav- 
ing a  garrison  there,  marched  toward  T.  When  within  1^ 
m.  of  the  Indian  village,  he  was  met  by  messengers  from 
the  ' prophet ' demanding  aparley,  and  a  council  was pro- 
poaed  for  the  next  day  While  the  army  of  ^)0  regulars 
and  500  militiamen  were  sound  asleep,  the  Indians  sud- 
denly attacked  the  camp  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
desperate  flght  ensued,  lasting  till  daylightr  and  the  In- 
dians were  finally  defeated,  and  were  dispersed  by  the 
cavalry.  The  U.  8.  forces  lost  108  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Indians  left  40  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 
The  Indians  immediately  evacuated  their  village,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  troops  burned  it.  In  1880,  when  Gen. 
Harrison  and  John  Tyler  were  candidates  for  pres.  and 
vice-pres.,  the  battle  of  T.  was  recalled  in  a  popular  cam- 
I«ftign-cry,  *01d  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  tool' 

TIPPERART,  t^'^r-d'ri:  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Munster,  Ireland;  bounded  s.  by  Waterford,  w,  by 
Cork.  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Galway;  1,650  sq.  m.,  or 
l,0«l,781  acres,  of  which  848,887  are  arable,  178,188  un- 
cultivated. Pop.  (1871)  216,718.  of  whom  208,227  were 
Catholics,  18,459  Protestants;  (1881)  109,004,  mostly  Rom. 
Catholics.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricult- 
Mre.      Pop.  (1891)  172.882. 

The  county  of  T.  is  mostly  In  the  basin  of  the  river  Suir. 
There  are  many  little  lakes.  The  county  is  intersected  bv 
two  railways.  The  surface  is  generally  somewhat  level: 
among  the  hills  are  the  Galteee  (8,000  ft.  high),  Knock- 
meledown  (2,700  ft.),  and  Keeper  Mountain  (2,100  ft). 
There  is  a  singular  height  called  the  Devil's  Bit,  to  which 
many  popular  legends  attach.  The  soU  of  the  plain  is  a 
rich  calcareous  loam,  singularly  fertile,  especially  a  district 
called  the  Golden  Vein,  m  the  centre  of  which  &  the  town 
of  Tipperary  (q.v.).  In  geological  formation  the  plain  be- 
longs to  the  £^t  central  limesUme  district.    The  hills  are 
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mostly  of  clay-slate,  surrounded  or  surmounted  by  sand* 
stone.  There  is  much  bog  in  the  central  and  e.  districts, 
one  continuous  tract  extending  80  m.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  coal  (aDthracite),  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  are- 
clay;  also  excellent  slates.  Dairy-farming  and  raising  of 
cattle  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  production  of 
cereals.    Flax  is  sparingly  produced. 

Anciently  T.  formed  part  of  the  two  distinct  princi- 
palities of  Ormond,  or  North  Munster,  and  Desmond,  or 
South  Munster:  after  the  English  invasion,  T.  was  formed 
into  a  county  by  Kioj?  John  1210;  but  the  authority  of  the 
conquerors  was  long  tittle  more  than  nominal.  Eventually 
it  was  divided  between  the  Ana^lo-Norman  families  of 
Butler,  which  held  Ormond.  and  Gkraldine,  to  whom  a 
portion  of  Desmond  fell.  The  Anglo-Norman  and  Celtic 
antiquities  are  numerous:  the  city  of  Cashel,  presentinff, 
in  the  ruin  of  Holy  Cross,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  monastic 
remains  of  the  mediaeval  period,  and  the  castle  of  Cahir 
exhibiting  the  military  and  baronial  architecture  of  the 
same  age.  There  is  a  series  of  curious  caves  near  the 
border  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

TIPPERA'RY:  market-town  of  the  county  of  T.,  Ire- 
land; on  the  river  Ari-a,  110  m.  s.w.  from  Dublin  by- 
railway.  T.  has  an  extensive  trade  in  butter.  The  town 
is  very  ancient,  and  soon  after  the  invasion  was  occupied 
as  a  strong  place  by  the  English,  who  built  a  castle  m  it 
during  the  Irish  expedition  of  King  John.  The  town  is 
well  built  and  contains  a  large  and  handsome  Rom.  Cath. 
church  and  several  Prot.  churches. — Pop.  (1891)  6,391. 

TIPPET,  n.  tlp'pH  [AS.  Usppet,  a  tippet—from  L.  iapeti, 
cloth — from  Gr.  tapes,  a  carpet]:  a  narrow  garment  or 
covering  of  fur  or  doth  for  the  neck  and  shoulder. 

TIPPLE,  V.  tlp'plJB&Y,  zipfel,  a  comer  of  anything,  a 
small  portion:  prov.  Enff.  Up,  a  draught  of  liquor:  fi)w 
Ger.  tippl,  a  doi  a  fine  dfrop;  Norw.  ttpla,  to  drip  slowly, 
to  sip] :  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors  freq[uently  in  small 
quantities  or  to  excess:  N.  an  excess  in  dnnking  intoxicat- 
ing liquors:  the  liquor  taken  in  tippling.  Tippling,  imp. 
-vllng:  Adj.  indulging  in  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors:  N.  the  habitual  use  of  strong  liquors;  a  drinking 
to  excess.  Tippled,  pp.  tXj/pld:  Adj.  intoxicated.  TiP^ 
PLER,  n.  -pier,  one  who  tipples.  Tippling-house,  a  shop 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  retailed  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises;  a  dram-shop. 

TIPPOO  SAHIB,  ilp-pd'  id'Mb.  Sultan  of  Mysore: 
1749-1799,  May  4;  son  of  Hyder  Ali  (q.v.).  Efforts  were 
made  to  instruct  him  in  Mohammedan  learning;  but  T. 
preferred  athletic  exercises  and  the  companionship  of  the 
French  officers  in  his  father's  service,  from  whom  he 
learned  European  militbry  tactics.  This  knowledge  he 
afterward  put  to  effective  use  during  his  father's  wars  with 
the  British.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  crowned 
with  little  ceremony,  returning  at  once  to  the  head  of  his 
army,  which  was  then  engaged  with  the  British  near 
Arcot,    In  1783  b^  captured  and  put  to  4^th  most  gf  th9 
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ganison  of  Bednore;  but  wben  his  French  allies  bad  neWfl 
of  the  peace  between  France  and  England,  they  retired 
from  his  service;  and  T.  agreed  to  a  treaty  1784,  stipulat- 
ing for  the  staiiu  quo  before  the  war.  His  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  English  led  him  to  invade  the  protected 
state  of  Travancore;  and  in  the  war  (1790-1792)  the  British, 
under  Colonel  Stuart  and  Lord  ComwalUs,  were  aided  by 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  who  detested  their  power- 
ful neighbor  (T.  bein?  a  fanatical  Mohammedan);  and 
though  he  laid  waste  the  Camatic  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Mad: as,  he  was  ultimately  compelled  (1792.  Mar.  16)  to 
resign  one-half  of  his  dominions,  pay  an  indemnity,  and 
eive  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  his  fidelity.  Neverthe- 
less, his  secret  intrigues  in  India  against  the  British  were 
almost  immediately  resumed;  another  embassy  was  sent 
to  the  French;  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  latter  in 
1796,  and  T.'s  machinations,  having  almost  simultaneously 
become  known  to  the  go  v.  gen.,  hostilities  were  begun 
1799,  Mar.:  and  two  months  afterward  T.  was  driven 
from  the  open  field,  attaclsed  in  his  capital  of  Seringapatam, 
and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  slain.  His  government  of 
Mysore  after  1792  was  oppressive;  yet  T.  was  extremely 
popular,  and  after  his  death  was  esteemed  by  the  Moham- 
medans as  a  martyr  to  the  f&ith  of  Islam. 

TIPSTAPP,  n.  iij/siaf:  see  under  Tip. 

TIPSY,  a.  in/sl  [Swab,  iapps;  Swiss,  tips,  a  fuddling 
with  drink:  Swiss,  Upseln,  to  fuddle  one's  self:  connected 
with  Tifflb]:  affected  with  liquor;  slightly  intoxicated. 
TiF'BiiiT,  ad.  4i.  Tep'siness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being 
tipsy. 

TIPTOE,  TIPTOP:  see  under  Tip. 

TIPULARY,  a.  iij/ti-lir4  [L.  iip'ula,  an  insect  that  runs 
swiftly  over  the  water]:  of  or  pertaining  to  insects  of  the 
genus  lipula,  or  the  crane-fly  kind. 

TIFULA  Ain)  TIPU'LIDuE:  see  Crane-plt. 

TIRABOSCHI,  ti-rd-bos'ke,  Girolamo:  Italian  author: 
1731,  Dec.  18—1794.  June  8;  b.  Bergamo.  He  studied  at 
Monza,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Toward 
1766  he  was  appointed  prof .  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  where 
he  wrote  his  first  work,  Vetera  Humiliatorum  Moivumenia 
(1766);  and  1770  succeeded  Granelli  as  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena.  T.  now  availed  himself  of  the  rich 
stores  of  the  ducal  library,  besides  making  extensive 
researches  in  other  archives,  to  compose  Storia  delta  Let- 
teratura  Italiana  (History  of  Italian  Literature)  (18  vols. 
1771-82;  best  ed.,  Milan,  16  vols.  1822-26).  It  embraces 
the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  Italy,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  peninsula  during  the  dark  a^es,  and  the 
brilliant  period  from  Dante  to  Tasso.  T.  ends  his  elaborate 
survey  with  the  17th  c.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  learning  and  the  conscientious  accuracy  of  the 
author,  even  though  minute  and  special  investigations  of 
many  of  the  epochs  have  since  necessitated  revision  of  parts 
of  the  work.    Abridged  translations  have  appeared  in 
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FfeDch  and  German.  A  coDtinuation  embracing  the  Iheiu 
ture  of  the  I8th  c.  was  written  by  Lombardi  {Storia  delta 
LeUeratura  Italiana  nel  Secolo  XVIIL),  T.  died  at  Mo- 
dena.  Other  works  by  bim  are  Biblioteca  Modenese  (6  vols. 
Mod.  1781-86);  Memorie  Storic/ie  Modenesi  (3  vols.  Mod. 
1798). 

TIRADE,  n.  ti-rdd  [P.  tirade,  a  long  train  of  words — 
from  F.  tirer,  to  draw]:  a  long  train  of  words;  a  long- 
drawn  passage  or  sequence  of  expression  on  a  single  theme; 
a  long-drawn  declamatory  outpour  of  words,  especially  in 
censure  or  reproof. 

TIRAILLBUR,  n.  tlr'i^^  [P.]:  one  of  a  body  of  shari> 
shooters  thrown  out  from  the  main  body  of  an  army,  put 
in  front  to  annoy  the  enemy;  a  skirmisher. 
.  TIRE,  n.  tir  [an  abbreviation  of  Attire,  which  seel:  in 
OE.f  a  head-dress;  attire;  furniture;  apparatus:  V.  in  OJK., 
to  dress  the  head  by  doing  up  the  hair;  adorn;  attire. 
TiRB-woMAK,  a  female  head-dresser;  a  milliner;  a  dresser 
in  a  theatre.  Tirtng-room,  the  dressing-room  of  a  theatre. 
TntraG-HOUSE,  in  OE.,  a  tiring-room. 

TIRE,  n.  tir  [from  tie,  to  fasten  or  bind]:  a  heavy  band 
or  hoop  of  iron  placed  around  a  wheel  to  form  the  tread 
and  to  tie  or  bind  the  fellies  of  wheels  together. 

TIRE,  V.  tir  [AS.  teran,  to  break,  to  tear:  Low  Ger. 
teren,  to  pull,  to  plague:  8w.  tcsra,  to  rub,  to  wear  away: 
AS.  tirian,  to  vex,  to  irritate:  O.  Dut.  tergen;  Dan.  Uerge; 
Ger.  jwr^tfTi,  to  irritate:  Dan.  iirre,  to  tease,  to  worry— Wt.,  to 
provoke,  irritate,  or  harass]:  to  wear  out  and  l^tigue;  to 
weary;  to  exhaust  the  strength  by  labor;  to  be  fati^ed;  to 
fail  with  weariness;  to  have  the  patience  e^austed. 
Tiring,  imp.  tiring.  Tired,  pp.  tird:  Adj.  weary; 
fatigued;  jaded.  Tiredness,  n.  tlrdrUs,  the  state  of  being 
wearied.  To  tire  out,  to  weary  or  fatigue  beyond  further 
exertion;  to  exhaust  the  patience  of.  Tirebomb.  a.  tir*- 
8um,  fatiguing;  wearisome;  tedious;  exhausting  patience. 
Tire'somblt,  ad.  41.  Tirb'someness.  n.  -nes,  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  tiresome;  tediousness.— Syn.  of  *  tire ':  to 
weary;  fatigue;  exhaust;  harass;  Jade. 

TIRE,  V.  tir  [Icel.  icBra;  Low  Ger.  teren;  Ger.  zehren, 
to  consume  (see  Tear  2)]:  in  OR,  to  draw;  pull;  seize; 
tear;  pull  apart  and  prey  upon,  as  birds  of  prey.  Tir'ing, 
imp.    Tired,  pp.  tird. 

TIRE,  or  Tier,  n.  ter  [OP.  tiere,  rank,  order:  Low  Ger. 
tier,  a  row  of  connected  things  (see  Tier)]:  in  OB.,  a  row 
or  rank;  in  mil.,  guns,  shot,  and  shells,  etc.,  placed  in 
a  regular  form. 

TIREE,  ii-re':  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  included 
in  Argylesbire,  Scotland;  20  m.  n.w.  of  lona;  13  m.  long, 
and  about  6  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  The  surface  is  low, 
rising  in  the  n.  little  above  20  ft.,  and  in  the  s.  to  about 
400  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  without  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  has  numerous  small  lakes.  Remains  of  Scandinavian 
forts  dot  the  shores,  and  standing-stones,  ruined  churches, 
and  ancient  graves  are  found  in  the  interior. — Pop.  (1881) 
2,780. 
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TIRESIAS^-TlRYNa 

TIRESIAS,  il-re'shUu,  in  Greek  Mythology:    famous 

rophet,  who,  according  to  one  legend,  was  struck  blind 
>y  the  goddess  Athena  because  he  had  seen  her  bathing, 
iuiother  legend  represents  Hera  as  depriving  him  of  Ins 
sight  because,  being  made  arbiter  in  the  dispute  between 
.  her  and  Zeus,  he  had  decided  in  favor  of  Zeus;  when  S^eus 
as  a  compensation  granted  him  the  inner  vision  of  proph- 
ecy, and  prolonged  his  life  for  several  generations;  but  T. 
at  last  found  death  by  drinldng  from  the  well  of  Tilphossa. 
There  are  many  variations  of  his  legend  in  the  myths  of 
Greece.  According  to  Homer,  T.  was  the  only  human 
being  in  the  re^ons  of  the  dead  whom  Proserpine  allowed 
to  retain  intelligence.  T.  is  the  theme  of  a  fine  poem  by 
Lord  Tennyson  (1885). 

TIRL,  V.  Url  [a  form  of  Thirl  1]:  in  Scot,  to  vibrate; 
move  tremulously;  twirl;  shake.  Ttr'ling,  imp.  Tirlbd, 
pp.  Urld,  To  TfiiL  AT  THE  Fis,  to  shakc  or  rattle  the 
thumb-piece  of  a  latch  before  opening  the  door. 

TIRLEMONT,  iXrl-mOng'  (Flemish,  Thienen):  town  of 
Belgium,  in  8.  Brabant,  on  the  Great  Geete,  about  80  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Brussels,  on  the  Brussels  and  Cologne  railway. 
The  church  of  St.  Germain,  on  an  eminence,  dates  appar- 
ently from  the  9th  c,  and  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Wap- 
pers.  Beer  and  hosiery  are  manufactured.  T.  was  rav- 
aged by  Marlborough  1705;  and  here  the  French  under 
Dumouriez  defeated  the  Austrians  1793.— Pop.  (1876) 
13,296;  (1888)  15,315. 

TIRNOVA,  dr'nO'Vd:  town  in  the  principality  of  Bul- 
garia, on  the  Jantra,  85  m.  8.s.e.  of  Sistova.  It  was  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  Bulgaria;  and  since  1878  (see 
Bulgaria)  it  is  again  the  seat  of  the  national  govt.  There 
are  numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  synagogues;  dyeing 
is  carried  on,  and  silk  and  coarse  cloth  are  manufactured. 
—Pop.  (1888)  11,814. 

TIRO,  n.  tVrO:  sameas  TTRO(q.v.). 

TIROUTE.n.,  or  Ttrolitb,  n.  tir^o-lU  [so  called  from 
being  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Tprol;  Gr.  lithos,  a  stone]: 
oopper-froth;  a  fine  verdigris  green  or  azure-blue  carbon- 
at«  of  copper  and  arsenic. 

T-IRON,  n.  U-V^m:  rolled  bar-iron,  shaped,  when  cut  in 
sections,  like  the  letter  T. 

TIRRIT,  n.  ti/f'rU  [comp.  Gael.  UUreadh,  a  lament,  a 
dirge]:  in  OB.,  a  lamentation;  a  complaint;  a  wail. 

TIRYN8,  n'rlm:  small  city  of  Argolis,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  the  prehistoric  period  of  Greece,  long  before  the 
Dorian  immigration;  about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  s.e.  of 
Argos,  near  the  head  of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Proetus,  a  mythic 
king  of  Argolis;  and  its  massive  waifs,  like  other  rude 
massive  structures  in  Greece  of  unknown  antiquity,  were 
reputed  the' work  of  the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  is  said  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Perseus;  and  in  this  place  Hercules 
was  believed  to  liave  passed  his  youth.  At  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  T.  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Argos.    Its  greatest  prosperity  was  in  b.c  lUh 
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and  10th  c.  Some  lirne  (probably  about  B.C.  468)  after  the 
battle  of  Plat83a  (to  which  the  Tirynthiaus  sent  troops), 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Arrives,  and  destroyed— the 
walls  of  the  citadel  only  being  left  standing,  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  later  ages.— T.  aflfords  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  the  ruins 
of  this  place,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  citv  of  Mycense, 
being  the  grandest  in  Greece.  The  ruins  of  T.  illustrate 
the  Homeric  palaces  of  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
The  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  T.,  was  on  the  summit  of  a 
low,  flat,  rocky  hill,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  dead  level 
of  the  plain  ot  Argos,  and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  inclosure  of  nearly  equal  size,  with  an 
intermediate  platform.  There  were  two  main  entrances, 
on  the  e.  ana  on  the  s.  sides,  with  a  postern  on  the  w. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remains  more  or  less 
preserved;  they  are  more  than  20  ft.  in  thickness— their 
lower  courses  of  unhewn  stones  of  enormous  size,  rudely 
piled  in  tiers  one  above  the  other,  without  mortar  or 
cement,  the  Interstices  being  filled  with  smaller  stones, 
and  the  whole  bedded  in  clay:  above  were  courses  of  sun- 
dried  brick.  The  upper  story  was  probably  of  wood. 
There  are  several  covered  galleries  of  singular  construc- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  wall,  on  the  e.  and  the  s.  sides,  the 
roof  being  formed  by  sloping  the  courses  of  masonry  on 
each  side  of  the  passage  at  an  angle  to  each  other.  One 
of  tbe  galleries  has  six  recesses^  or  niches,  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  walls,  intended  probably  to  facilitate  defense. 
At  the  top  the  wall  was  covered  in  parts  with  a  colonnade 
of  wooden  pillars  resting  on  stone  blocks.— Dr.  Bchlle- 
mann's  interesting  and  important  excavations  in  1884-5 
are  described  in  his  Tirym  (Lond.  1886). 

TIS,  tit:  a  contr.  of  It  is. 

TISANE,  or  Tisan,  n.  iis'dn  [P.  tisane— iiom  L.  pti- 
sdna;  Gr.  ptisdni.,  barley  crushed  and  cleaned]:  a  drink  for 
a  sick  person;  an  infusion  made  of  certain  herbs,  leaves  or 
flowers,  used  medicinally,  especially  in  France;  diet4rink: 
see  Ptisan. 

TISCHENDORF.  tlsU'en-dorf,  Lobegott  Friedrich 
KoNBTANTiN  VON,  LL.D..  D.C.L.,  Couut:  eminent  biblical 
critic:  1815,  Jan.  18—1874,  Dec.  7;  b.  Lengenfeld,  in 
Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  and 
under  the  Influence  of  Winer  engaged  ardently  in  critical 
study  of  the  New  Test.,  early  becoming  convinced  of  the 
need  of  more  exact  collations  of  MSS.  •  At  Paris  (1840, 
Oct.— 1843,  Jan.)  his  decipherment  of  the  previously  illeg- 
ible Codex  Epkraemi  Bescripius  gave  him  his  first  wide 
repute.  His  journeys  and  labors  m  search  of  the  best  and 
rarest  biblical  MSS.,  In  which  he  was  liberally  assisted  by 
the  Saxon  and  Russian  ffoveminents.  had  resulU  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  From  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  where  T.  was  entertained  by  the  monks,  he 
brought  43  leaves  (of  the  345i  leaves)  of  one  of  the  greatest 
biblical  treasures  extant— the  Slnaltlc  Codex  (q.v.).  These 
prccJQus  leavw  h«  accidentally  noticed  In  the  basket  of 
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papers  furnished  him  for  kindling  his  fire.  On  a  second 
joum^  1859,  he  secured  the  remainder  as  a  present  to  the 
czar  of  Russia.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  many 
works  are  the  editions  of  the  Sinaitic  M8.  (1862,68,65), 
the  Eighth  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Tatament  (1864-72). 
and  Manumenta  Sacra  Inedita  (1855-70).  After  being  an 
extraordinaij  and  ordinary  prof,  at  Leipzig  from  1845,  he 
became  prof,  of  theology  and  of  biblical  paleography 
1859,  a  chair  in  the  latter  subject  having  been  instituted 
for  him.  The  results  of  T.'s  labors  in  New  Test,  criticism 
haye  been  among  the  greatest  achieved  by  any  one  scholar 
in  modem  times.  He  was  created  a  count  of  the  Russian 
empire,  an  ll.d.  of  Cambridge,  aD.c.L.  of  Oxford,  etc. 
He  died  at  Leipzig. 

TISHRI,  tUh'H,  or  TiSM,  n.  tWri  [Heb.  tishrt-trom 
Chald.  $hera\  to  open,  to  beghi]:  the  first  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
answering  to  plarts  of  our  September  and  October. 

TISIC,  TI81CAL:  see  Phthtcic,  under  Phthisis. 

TISSUE,  n.  iish'ti  [P.  tisau,  woven— from  F.  iisaer;  L. 
texSri,  to  weave] :  any  woven  stuff;  cloth  interwoven  with 
figured  colors,  or  with  gold  or  silver  thread;  any  thin  and 
delicate  te3cture  or  fabric;  in  anat.  or  bot.,  the  minute  ele- 
mentary structures  of  which  organs  are  composed:  a  con- 
nected series,  as  a  tisme  of  lies:  V .  to  form  ti^isue  of;  to  in- 
terweave. Tis'flxnNG,  imp.  Tis'subd,  pp.  -M:  Adj. 
variegated.  Tissur-paper.  a  very  thin  semi-transparent 
variety  of  paper.  Bast  tissue,  modification  of  woody 
tissue  in  which  the  cells  are  longer  and  more  elastic.  Cel- 
LULAB  tissue,  the  tissue  of  vegetables  which  consists 
wholly  of  ordinary  cells  and  contains  no  vessels.  Vascu- 
lar tissue  consists  of  tubes  and  of  wood-cells  usually 
found  in  bimdles.  Woodt  tissue,  tissue  composed  of  long 
and  slender  cells  overlappinffeach  other.  Vegetable 
Tissues  (see  Cell-theory— F<^«to*id  Uiiiology:  Vascu- 
lar Tissue:  Vegetable  Tissues). 

TISSUES,  Animal:  minute  elementary  structures  of 
which  animal  organs  and  substances  are  composed. 
They  may  be  either  normal  or  pathological.  For  the  most 
important  of  these  T.,  see  their  special  titles:  here  is  given 
the  view  now  most  common  re^rding  their  classification 
(see  Histology). —The  normal  T.  are  divisible,  according 
toVirchow  and  his  followers,  into  three  groups  or  cate- 
gories: (1)  T.  which  consist  exclusively  of  cells,  when  cell 
ues  close  to  cell;  (2)  T.  in  which  one  cell  is  regularly  sep- 
arated from  the  others  bv  an  amount  of  intermediate 
matter,  or  Intercellular  substance;  (8)  T.  in  which  the 
cells  have  attained  specific,  higher  forms  of  development, 
by  means  of  which  their  constitution  has  acquired  an  en- 
tirely peculiar  type.  As  illustrations  of  the  first  group  of 
T.,  the  simple  cellular  T.  in  the  modem  sense  (cellular 
tissue  here  l^ing  quite  distinct  from  areolar  or  connective 
tissue),  we  may  take  the  epithelial  formation— e.g.,  as 
occurring  in  the  epidermis  and  the  nails,  and  m  the 
epithelium   of  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  in   tho 
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crystalliDe  leus  of  the  eyes  (which  is  oriffinaiuv  a  mere 
accuiB Illation  of  epidermis),  and  in  the  g]an£.    The  seooud 
group  is  formed  by  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  composed 
of  intercellular  substance,  with  cells  of  various  forms  em 
bedded  in  it,  and  includes  cartilage,  fatty  tissue,  etc.    In 
the  third  group,  which  is  somewhat  heterogeneous,  the 
structures  are  usually  more  or  less  tubular.    This  group 
includes  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels,  and  Virchow  also 
places  the  blood  in  it.    This  whole  arrangement  is  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  those 
adopted   not   many  years  ago. 
i%M  arrangement  has  reference 
to    General    Histology    (iisiusi, 
properly  socalled),  while  the  older 
had  reference  to  Special  Histol- 
ogy, or  the  structure  of  organs 
into  which  a  combination  of  vari- 
^  ous  tissues  may  enter.    Thus,  the 

Sections  Animal Tlasue.  osseous  tissue  of  geuenX  histology 
consists  of  bone-cells -j- calcified  intercellular  substance, 
while  bone  as  an  organ  consists  of  osseous  tissue  -j-  medul- 
lary tissue  +  periosteum  +  vessels  +  nerves;  similarly,  ner- 
vous tissue  is  by  no  means  identical  with  cerebral  matter, 
which  additionally  contains  membranes,  vessels,  etc. 

Morbid  T.  may  be  classified  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as 
the  physiological  or  normal  tissues.  The  belief  is  gradu- 
ally extending  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  specific  in 
pathological  structures,  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 
pathological  tissue  has  its  physiological  prototype,  and 
that  '  no  form  of  morbid  growth  arises  which  cannot  in  its 
elements  be  traced  back  to  some  model  which  had  pre- 
viously maintaiued  an  independent  existence  in  the 
economy.' — Virchow's  Cellular  Pathalogy,  translated  by 
Chance,  p.  60.  The  distinguished  patholodst  here  quoted 
maintains  that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  heterology  In 
morbid  structures  than  the  abnormal  manner  in  which 
they  arise,  and  that  this  abnormity  consists  either  in  the 
production  of  a  structure  at  a  point  where  it  has  no  busi- 
ness, or  at  a  time  when  it  ought  not  to  be  produced,  or  to 
an  extent  at  variance  with  the  typical  formation  of  the 
body;  '  but,'  he  adds,  *  practical  experience  shows  us  that 
it  would  be  altogether  incorrect  to  conclude  from  the  mere 
correspondence  of  a  pathological  tissue  with  a  physiologi- 
cal one  that  the  case  would  continue  to  follow  a  benignant 
course.'  The  curious  bodies  provided  with  large  nuclei 
and  nucleoli,  which  have  been  described  by  many  pathol- 
ogista  as  'the  specific  polymorphous  cells  of  cancer,' are 
merely  irregularly  developed  epithelial  cells,  such  as  occur, 
e.g.,  in  the  lining  of  the  urinary  passages;  and  the  appar- 
ent heterology  of  other  morbid  growths  may  be  similarly 
explained. 
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TIT. 

TTT,  n.  (K  [Norw.  Uta;  IceL  tiUr,  a  small  bird  {see 
TbT):  piov.  Eng.  Utty,  small]:  any  very  small  thing;  a 
small  horse  or  woman,  io  contempt;  one  of  several  small 
Urds;  specifically,  a  Titmouse  (q.  v.).  Tit  for  tat,  a  vari- 
ation of  Up  for  tap,  *  blow  for  blow;'  an  equivalent  by  way 
of  reveuce  or  repartee.  Tit'ling,  n.  -ling  [Icel.  titlingry. 
the  titlark;  the  hedge-sparrow.  Tittlb,  n.  m'il,  a  particle; 
a  minute  part;  a  jot.  Ttt'tlb-tat'tlb,  n.  -idfU,  idle  trifling 
talk;  an  idle  trifling  talker:  V.  to  talk  idly;  to  engage  in 
senseless  talk.  TiTTLB-TAT'TLnirG,  imp.  -Uing.  Ttt^tlb- 
tat'tlbd,  pp.  'idfUd,  Titlark,  a  small  species  of  lark. 
Tit'mousb,  n.  -matM  [Qer.  meiae;  Dut.  mees,  a  titmouse: 
not  coDDected  with  mouse]:  small insessorial  bird  of  seveial 
species;  plo.  Tit'mice  (see  Trr,  below). 

TIT,  or  Tit'mousb:  any  bird  of  the  family  Pcvridm. 
They  are  small  birds,  of  which  there  are  more  than  50 
known  species,  widelv  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
Asia.  Afiica,  and  N.  America.  The  popular  names  Tit 
and  Titmouse  are  very  generally  given  to  them  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking people.  They  are  bold  sprightly  birds,  ex- 
tremely active,  flitting  from  branch  to  branch,  running 
rapidly  along  branches  in  quest  of  insects,  and  often  cling- 
ing to  the  underside  of  branches  with  their  back  down- 
ward. They  feed  not  only  on  insects,  but  also  on  grain 
and  seeds,  have  no  objection  to  carrion,  and  sometimes  kill 
young  and  sickly  birds  by  strokes  of  their  bill.  They  are 
very  pugnacious,  and  the  female  tit  shows  great  courage 
in  a^ense  of  her  nest,  often  continuing  to  sit  when  the 
nest  is  approached.  In  winter,  many  of  the  species  gather 
into  sinall  flocks,  and  approach  houses  and  villages, 
lliese  birds  are  extremely  useful  in  preventing  the  multi- 
plication of  noxious  insects.  The  Crested  T.  (Pa/rus 
eristatus)  is  a  common  species  in  Europe.  The  Great  T. 
(P.  mqfor)  is  the  largest  European  species;  not  quite  0 
Inches  lone.  Its  usual  note  is  a  kind  of  chatter,  but  it 
sometimes  Imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds.  The  Blub  T. 
(P.  ecartUmu)  and  the  Coal  T.  (P.  ater)  are  other  species. 
The  Blue  Tit  is  perhaps  the  most  pert  and  audacious  of 
the  Brit,  species;  it  is  familiarlv  named  Tomtit.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  light  blue,  and  a  bluish  tinge 
i^vails  in  the  plumage.  The  Long-tailed  T.  {Panurus 
Uanmcus),  common  in  Britain,  has  the  tail  about  as  long 
as  the  body.  The  Penduline  T.  (AefftthcUus  pendulinus) 
of  s.  Europe  makes  an  interesting  nest,  which  in  form 
resembles  a  flask,  and  is  generally  suspended  at  the  end  of 
a  flexible  twig,  near  to  or  overhanging  water.  It  is  nicely 
woven  of  fibres  of  bark  and  the  down  of  willow  or  poplar 
catkins,  and  the  opening  is  in  the  side.  The  Chickadee 
or  Blackcap  T.  {Parus  atrieapUlus)  is  very  common  in 
N.  America.  The  Tufted  T.  {Lophophanei  bicolor)  is  the 
largest  Amer.  species.  The  Black-crested  T.  (L.  atro- 
msiatus)  has  ,a  similar  head-tuft.  The  'bottle-tits'  or 
'bush-tits,' building  nests  like  the  Penduline  T.,  are  repre- 
sented by  small  species  in  the  s.w.  United  States  and  in 
Mexico,  of  the  genus  Paaltriparvs.  The  Gold  T.  or  Ybl- 
low-headbd  T.  {Aunparus  flameeps)  is  of  the  same  region. 
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TlTAN-TlTAKlUM. 

WTAN,  n.  tl'tdn:  in  heaUien  myifi.,  one  of  the  12  sodfi 
and  daughters  of  Heaven  and  Earth;  the  famous  war 
oi  the  Titans  was  between  Jupiter,  aided  by  his  brothers 
aod  sisters,  and  Kronos  (Cronus)— wlio  has  usually  been 
identified  with  Saturn  (but  see  Saturn) — their  father,  the 
result  being  the  deposition  of  Kronos,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Jupiter  on  the  throne  of  heaven.  Ti'tan,  a.,  or 
Titanic,  a.  tl-tdn'lk,  of  or  relating  to  the  Titans;  super- 
human; enormous. — The  IHtans  or  TiUmida  (originally 
called  Ouranimes,  Celestials),  in  Greek  mythology,  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Qflaa 
(Earth).  Their  names,  as  commonly  given,  were:  Oceanus, 
Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Kronos.  Theia,  lUiea, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Tetbysj  Dione,  Phorcys, 
and  Demeter  are  added  by  some  writers.  Instigated  by  their 
mother,  the  Titans,  headed  by  Kronos,  rose  against  their 
father,  emasculated  and  deposed  him,  and  liberated  their 
brothers  the  Hecatoncheires  (Hundred-handed)  and  the 
Cyclops  (q.v.),  from  Tartarus.  Kronos,  being  made  king, 
ttirew  the  Cyclops  back  again  to  Tartarus,  and  married 
his  sister  Rhea.  In  order  to  escape  being  deposed  by  one 
of  his  own  children,  as  it  was  foretold  he  would  be, 
Kronos  swallowed  each  as  it  was  bom.  Rhea,  when  she 
gave  birth  to  Zeus  (q.v.),  saved  his  life  by  giving  a  stone 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  to  Kronos,  who  swallowed  it,  believing 
it  to  be  his  child.  Zeus,  when  he  grew  up,  gave  his  father 
a  potion  which  caused  him  to  vomit  the  stone  and  the 
children  that  he  had  swallowed.  Assisted  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  with  the  Cyclops  and  Hecatoncheires,  Zeus 
began  the  ten  years'  conflict  with  the  Titans,  which  resulted 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Titans,  who  were  hurled 
down  into  a  dungeon  below  Tartai-us,  surrounded  by  a 
brazen  wall,  and  guarded  by  the  Hecatoncheires. — The 
name  T.  is  ^iven  also  to  the  descendants  of  the  Titans, 
e.j..  Prometheus,  Hecate,  Helios,  Selene,  etc. 

TITANIA,  n.  ti-td'nl-a  [L.  ] :  a  name  of  Latona,  as  daugh- 
ter of  the  Titan  Coeus;  of  Pyrrha,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Titan  Prometheus;  of  Diana,  as  the  sister,  and  of  Circe, 
as  the  daughter,  of  Sol :  in  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  name 
of  the  wife  of  Oberon. 

TITANIUM,  n.  iUMfni-iim  [Gr.  titdnos,  lime,  white 
earth]:  one  of  the  metals,  allied  to  tin.  of  dark  copper-red 
color  with  strong  metallic  lustre,  found  sometimes  m  small 
cubical  crystals  m  the  slag  of  blast-furnaces.  Titanite. 
n.  il'tdn-U,  prismatic  titanium  ore— better  known  by  the 
name  of  sphene.  Titanic,  a.  H-tdn'ik,  i)ert.  to  or  contain- 
ing titanium.  Titanic  acid,  the  oxide  of  titanium;  the 
form  in  which  titanium  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  several 
minerals.  Titaniperous,  a.  tl'tdn-if^r-iis  [L.  fero,  1 
bear] :  containing  or  yielding  titanic  acid  and  titanium. — 
Titanium  (sym.  Ti,  at.  wt.  48,  sp.  gr.  undetermined)  is  a 
comparatively  rare  metal,  which,  according  to  the  method 
by  which  it  is  procured,  occurs  as  a  gray,  heavy,  iron-like 
powder,  which  bums  with  brilliant  scmtillations  in  the  air, 
and  is  converted  into  titanic  oxide;  or  occurs  in  prismatic 
crystals.    At  212"*  F.  it  decomposes  water,  and  it  is  solublo 
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TITANOSAURTJS— TITHE. 

In  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  obtained  in  crystalline  form 
by  heating  sodium  in  the  vapor  of  bichloride  of  titanium. 
It  never  occurs  native,  .but  is  found  in  association  with 
other  elements  in  various  minerals,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Ancutase,  ButUe,  and  Brookite,  which  are 
different  forms  of  titanic  oxide ;  and  in  the  several  varieties 
of  titaniferous  iron,  consisting  of  ferrous  titanate.  A 
remarkable  artificial  compound  of  the  metal  is  often 
found  in  the  form  of  copper-colored  cubic  crystals  ad- 
hering to  the  slags  of  iron -furnaces.  They  are  hard 
enough  to  scratch  agate,  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
fusible;  and  no  acid  except  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids  has  any  action  on  them;  but  they  are  volatile 
at  an  extremely  high  temperature.  Thev  are  a  compound 
of  titanium  cyanide  with  titanium  nitride.  The  most  im- 
portant compound  of  this  metal  is  Titanic  Oxide  (TiOa), 
which  occurs  in  the  minerals  rutile,brookite,and  anastase, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinct  crystalline  form  and  a  differ- 
ent specific  gravitv.  Titanic  oxide  is  obtained  usually  by 
a  somewhat  complicated  process  from  rutile. 

TITANOSAURUS,  tltan-osati/rus,  or  Atlantosau- 
Bus,  dt-ldTi-0-savfru8:  genus  of  mammoth  lizards,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Dinoaauria.  The  remains  of  T.  are  found 
in  the  Jurassic  formations  of  N.  America.  The  term  T.  is 
qn^onymous  with  AUantoscmrus,  one  species  of  which,  A. 
marUanus,  from  Colorado,  is,  says  Prof.  Marsh, '  by  far  the 
largest  land-animal  yet  discovered, ...  50  or  60  ft.  in  length, 
and,  when  erect. at  least  30  ft.  in  height.  It  doubtless  lived 
upon  the  foliage  of  the  mountain  forests.' 

TIT-BIT,  or  Tid  bit:  see  imder  Tm  1. 

TITE,  fU,  Sir  William,  c.b.,  F.B.a,  f.s.a.:  English 
architect:  1802-1873,  Apr.  20:  b.  London.  His  first  inde- 
pendent work  was  the  Scotch  Chh.  in  Regent's  Square, 
London  (1835).  His  most  memorable  work  was  the  Koyal 
Exchange.  He  was  h.p.  for  Bath  1855  till  his  death.  T. 
was  a  great  book-collector;  after  his  death  his  extremely 
valuable  collection  was  sold  for  very  high  prices. 

TITHE,  n.  tUh  [AS.  ieotha,  tenth;  teothian,  to  lithe  or 
take  a  tenUi:  Fris.  tterhda,  tenth:  Icel.  tiundf  iiihe]:  a  tenth 
part;  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  land  and  stock,  in 
some  countries  allotted  to  the  clergy,  now  in  England  com- 
muted into  a  rent-charge  on  the  land,  payable  in  money 
(see  TiTHies):  V.  to  tax  to  the  amount  of^^a  tenth;  to  pay 
tithes.  TiTHiNO,  imp.  tV thing:  N.  the  act  of  one  who  tithes; 
the  taking  of  tithes;- in  Eng.  in  A8.  times,  a  district,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  hundred,  originallv  containing  ten  house- 
holders, each  of  whom  was  responsible  to  the  king  for  the 
good  behavior  of  the  others  (see  Hundbed).  Tithed,  pp. 
(Uhd:  Adj.  in  OK^  paid  as  tithe.  Tithing-man.  the  offi- 
cer of  a  town;  a  parish  officer;  a  constable.  Ti'thable,  h. 
4hMl,  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes.  Ti'theb,  n.  -ther, 
one  who  tithes  or  collects  tithes.  Tithe-comhissioner, 
one  of  a  board  of  officers  in  England  to  whom  all  matters 
pertaining  to  tithes  arc  referred  for  settlement.  Tithe- 
B,  exempt  from  the  pRjmeqt  of  tithes,       _  _„ 
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TITHES. 

TITHES:  tenth  part  of  tMe  produce  of  the  land,  set  aside 
by  ancient  naage,  and  subeequently  by  law,  for  support  of 
the  ministers  and  observances  of  religion.  This  proyision 
for  the  priesthood  passed  at  a  veiy  early  period  from  the 
Jewish  into  the  Christian  Church;  indeed,  the  same  or  a 
similar  appropriation  is  traceable  in  the  other  ancient  relig- 
ions. It  is  observable  under  the  patriarchal  system,  m 
the  words  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  22),  and  in  the  offering  of 
Abraham  to  Melcbizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20);  and  mystical  rea> 
sons  have  been  devised  for  the  selection  of  the  tenth  part, 
rather  than  any  other  fractional  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  to  be  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religion  and  the 
mibisters  of  religion  (see  Spencer,  De  Legibm  Bebraorum, 
iii.  1-10).  The  details  of  the  institution  among  the  Jews 
are  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.,  Deut.  xiv.,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  Old  Test.  The  tribe  of  Levi  not  having  lands 
assigned,  as  was  the  case  with  the  other  tribes,  drew  their 
support  from  this  impost. 

In  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
persons  devoted  to  the  work  of  guiding  and  superintending 
the  church  necessarily  supposed  some  provision  for  their 
maintenance;  and  this  necessity  is  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  New  Test,  (see  Matt.  x.  10;  Luke  x.  7;  Rom.  xv.  27; 
I  Cor.  ix.  7-14).  The  obligation  thus  involved  has  been 
set  forth  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  from  the  earliest 
period.  The  apostolical  canons,  the  apostolic  constitu- 
tions, St.  C3rprian  on  Tha  Unity  of  the  Chtireh,  and  the 
works  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  other.  Fathers  of  both  divisions  of  the  church,  abound 
with  allusions  to  it.  This  obligation,  however,  was  dis- 
charged mainly  in  the  form  of  voluntary  offerings;  and  the 
legislation  of  the  first  Christian  emperors,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  duty  of  maintaining  the  clergy  (as  they  had  then 
come  to  be  termed),  and  assigning  lanas  and  other  prop- 
erty for  their  support,  made  no  general  enactment  of 
tithes.  The  Council  of  Tours,  567;  the  second  Council  of 
Macon,  585;  that  of  Rouen,  650;  of  Nantes,  660;  of  Metz, 
756;  and  some  others,  distinctly  sanctioned  T.;  and  at 
length  Charlemagne  by  his  capitularies  formally  estab- 
lished  the  practice  within  those  portions  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  to  which  his  legislation  extended. 

From  this  and  other  sources,  the  payment  of  a  tenth  to 
the  church  extended  throughout  western  Christendom, 
By  some  the  claim  was  held  to  be  of  divine  law;  by  others, 
of  human  institution;  but,  in  the  gradual  progress  of  relax- 
ation, the  right  established  solely  for -the  church  began  to 
be  usurped  by  nobles  or  other  powerful  laymen  for  them- 
selves and  for  purely  secular  uses:  see  Impropriation. 

llie  introduction  of  tithes  into  England  Is  ascribed  to 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  in  the  close  of  the  8th  c.  The  usage 
passed  into  the  other  divisions  of  Saxon  England,  and  was 
in  the  end  made  general  for  all  England  byEthelwulf. 
By  a  decretal  of  Innocent  III.,  addressed  to  the  abp.  of 
Canterbury  1200,  all  were  required  to  pay  T.  to  the  clergy 
of  their  respective  parishes,  and  this  parochial  distribution 
gf  T»  haa  ever  sioce  obtain^  in  England,    TbQ  (wc^( 
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TITHONIC. 

caDOD  and  civil  law  distiDguisbea  many  varieties  of  T^ 
e.g.,  royal,  indomiuicate,  fiscal,  salic,  etc.  In  England,  in 
later  times,  T.  were  of  three  kiudB— predial,  mixed,  and 
p&r$onal:  predial,  arising  immediaiely  from  the  earth  it- 
self, e.g.,  grain  of  every  kind,  fruits,  and  herbs:  miaD6d, 
proceeding  from  things  nourished  by  the  earth,  e.g., 
calves,  lambs,  pigs,  colts,  chickens,  milk,  cheese,  eggs, 
etc.:  perional,  arising  from  profits  of  personal  industry  in 
a  trade,  profession,  or  occupation;  though  it  is  commonly 
held  that  personal  T.  were  paid  ordinarily  as  a  voluntary 
offering  at  Easter  or  some  other  period.  T.  were  not  held 
due  from  the  products  of  mines  or  quarries,  nor  from 
houses,  nor  from  wild  animals,  nor  from  tame  animals 
kept  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit.  There  was  also  an 
arbitrarv  distinction  into  oreat  and  small  T.,  the  great 
being  T.  of  com.  hay,  wood,  etc. ;  the  small  beine  the  other 
kinds  of  predial  T.,  as  well  as  all  personal  and  mixed  T. 
This  distinction  was  important,  inasmuch  as  the  great  T. 
of  a  parish  belong  to  the  Rector  (q  v.),  and  the  small  T. 
to  the  Vicar  (q.v.).  T.  were  originally  paid  *  in  kind  '—i.e.. 
by  actual  numeration  of  the  products  of  the  land,  and  ap- 
portionment in  each  of  the  numerical  tenth  part,  as  of  the 
tenth  sheaf,  the  tenth  lamb,  calf.  etc.  The  inconvenience 
and  trouble  of  this  mode  early  led  to  attempts  to  provide 
modes  of  commuting  the  payment,  which  took  various 
forms — voluntary  ana  unsystematic,  yet  recognized  by  law. 
Gradually  the  modes  of  exaction  became  recognized  as  li- 
able in  many  cases  to  be  oppressive,  also  as  giving  rise  to 
disputes;  and  in  some  cases  the  collection  could  not  be  en- 
forced. 

A  measure  for  commutation  became  absolutely  necessary, 
and  passed  into  law  1888.  Various  statutes  for  En^and 
or  Ireland  have  since  been  enacted:  their  object  for  Eng- 
land is  to  substitute  for  all  the  other  forms  of  pavment  a 
money  rent  charge,  varying  on  a  scale  regulated  by  the 
average  price  of  com  for  seven  years.  This  commutation 
may  be  either  voluntary,  or  effected  bj  the  tithe  commis- 
sioners, according  to  a  valuation.  Similar  arrangements 
have  been  made  in  the  few  Rom.  Cath.  countries  in  which 
T.  continue  to  be  paid.— See  Church  Rates:  Parish. 

In  Ireland,  the  settlement  was  efiected  by  a  general  com- 
mutation of  tithe  into  a  money  rent-charge,  regulated  by  a 
valuation  of  the  tithes  (one-fourth  being  deducted  for  cost 
of  collection),  and  payable  by  the  proprieters,  who  should 
receive  it  from  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  Afterward  this 
rent-charge  became  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  church 
temporalities,  with  power  to  sell  such  rent-charge  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  charged  therewith  at  22^  years'  pur- 
chase. 

TITHONIC,  a.  tl-lMn'lk  [Gr.  Tithonos;  L.  Tithdnus,  in 
anc  myth.,  asonof  Laomedon,  consort  of  Aurora,  endowed 
with  immortality!:  pertaining  to  or  denoting  those  rays  of 
light  which  produce  chemical  effects;  actinic.  Tithon'- 
ICALLT,  ad.  -U.  TiTHONiciTY,  u.  tt'thdn-is'i-il,  that  prop- 
erty of  light  by  which  it  produces  chemical  effects;  ac&- 
ninn. 
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TITH0NU8,  ti-lMniiS,  in  Greek  Mythology:  son  of 
Laomedon,  brother  of  Priam,  and  spouse  of  Eos,  the  god- 
dess of  Mom.  The  story  is  that  Eos,  in  asking  from  Zeiia 
Immortality  for  her  spouse,  forgot  to  ask  at  the  same  tinoe 
eternal  youth:  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  completely 
shrunk  and  decrepit,  whereby  his  '  cruel  immortality '  was 
rendered  a  burden  to  him,  until,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
for  deliverance,  he  was  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 

TITIAN,  tUh'any  or Tiziano,  teise-d'no,  Veckluo,  vd 
Ml'le^,  or  Vbcelli,  vd-eheVle:  head  of  the  Venetian 
school,  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived: 
1477-1576,  Aug.  27;  b.  at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in  the  Friulian 
Alps;  of  a  good  family.  His  predilection  for  drawing 
caused  his  father  to  send  him  to  Venice  at  the  age  of  ten, 
that  he  might  learn  to  be  a  painter.  His  instructors  were 
Sebastiano  Zuccati  and  the  two  Belli nis,  particularly  Gio- 
vanni; but  the  painter  that  most  influenced  his  style  was 
Giorgione  (q.v.),  with  whom  for  a  time  he  had  a  sort  of 
partnership.  So  vivid  and  keen  was  his  appreciation  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  any  artist's  work,  that  he  never 
failed  to  reproduce  them  with  striking  fidelity,  and  even 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  had  surpassed  the  master 
whom  he  imitated.  It  has  been  said  (though  on  insufil- 
cient  evidence)  that  this  irrepressible  superiority  broke  the 
friendship  between  T.  and  Giorgione.  The  first  work  that 
brought  T.  prominently  into  notice  was  his  completion  of 
the  Uomage  of  Frederick  Barbarosga  to  Pope  Alexander 
III,  (1512),  begun  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  left  unfin- 
ished at  his  deam.  The  Venetian  senate,  who  had  ordered 
the  piece,  were  so  much  pleased  with  T.'s  performance 
that  they  conferred  on  him  an  office  with  an  annual  salary 
of  300  crowns.  In  1514  he  ipsAvLied^^Baecfiueand  Ariadne, 
and  similar  works  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  portrait  of 
the  duke  himself,  besides  a  picture  of  the  Tribute-money, 
While  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  poet  Ariosto,  who  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  On 
his  return  to  Venice,  he  painted  an  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, one  of  his  grandest  achievements,  now  in  the  Vene- 
tian Academy.  His  reputation  now  rose  to  the  highest 
point— giving  him  a  position  higher,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  painter  on  record,  except  Raphael,  Michelangelo, 
and  (later)  Rubens.  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Raphael  both  in- 
vited him  to  Rome,  and  Francis  I.  to  France;  but  he  de- 
cliued.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  many  prodiictiuns 
1520-30  were:  8t,  Peter,  Martyr,  a  work  of  unsurpassable 
beauty;  Victory  of  t/ie  Venetians  over  the  Janizaries;  and 
8t.  /Sebastian,  In  1530  his  friend  Pietro  Aretino  (q.v.), 
the  poet,  introduced  him  to  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose 
portrait  he  painted  at  Bologna,  and  who  gave  him  several 
other  commissions.  From  Bologna  T.  went  to  Mantua, 
where  he  executed  a  great  number  of  works  for  Duke 
Frederico  €k)nzaga.  He  did  not  visit  Spain,  though  sev- 
eral of  his  masterpieces  are  now  in  that  country.  In 
1537  he  executed  an  Annunciation;  1541.  Descent  of  tfie 
Holy  GItost  upon  the  Apostles,  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Juamd 
and  Qoliath,  and  Death  of  Abel;  and  1543,  pictures  of  the 
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Virgin  aud  San  Tisiano,  and  portraits  of  Pope  Paul  III.j 
Cardinal  Famese,  and  Duke  Octavio  Famese,  at  Rome, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Emperor  Charles  V. 
twice  called  him  to  Au^burg  (1547  and  50).  Among  his 
religious  works  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain  are  a  Last  Supper, 
Ckrisi  in  the  Garden,  St.  Margaret  with  the  Dra^on^  and 
Mofrtyrdom  of  San  Lorefnao;  besides  Venue  and  Adonis, 
Danai,  Medea  and  Jason,  and  other  classic  subjects.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  T.'s  works  does  not  exist,  but  the 
number  known  is  extraordinarily  great — more  than  600.  T. 
died  of  the  plafue,  in  Venice,  where,  out  of  a  pop.  of  190, « 
OOO,  50,000  died  at  that  time:  he  had  attained  the  a^e  of  99. 
— He  is  best  studied  at  Venice  or  Madrid,  but  splendid  spec- 
imens of  his  work  are  in  the  chief  European  galleries.  As 
above  observed,  he  had  at  first  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
style  of  acknowledged  masters;  but  his  surpassing  senius 
soon  emancipated  itself  from  all  imitativeness,  and  dis- 

Slayed  a  glorious  originality  and  power.  He  was  not,  like 
fichelangelo  a  universal  genius;  he  had  not  supreme  cre- 
ative invention,  nor  sublimity  of  intellect:  his  greatness 
was  in  painting.  As  a  manipulator  of  color,  and  in  his 
whole  technical  art.  for  general  force  and  harmony  of  ef- 
fect, he  has  never  been  matched.  The  luxury  of  light  did 
never  so  enrich  a  painter*s  canvas:  this  is^  indeed,  his 
transcendent  exceUence.  His  minor  merits  of  design,  fer- 
tility in  invention,  felicity  in  composition,  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  splendor,  boldness,  and  truth  of  his  color- 
ing, which  alone  has  sufficed  to  give  him  a  place  with  the 
neatest  names  in  art,  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Michelangelo.— See  Hume's  Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works 
cf  Titian  (Lond.  1829);  Northcote's  Life  of  Titian  (Lond. 
1830);  and  T. :  his  Life  and  Times,  by  Crowe  and  Oavalca- 
selle  (Lond.  1876). 

TITICA'CA,  Lake:  see  Peru. 

TITIENS,  Tbbesa:  see  Tietjbns. 

TITILLATE,  v.  tit'U-ldt  [L.  tUiUdtus,  pp.  of  UtOld^,  to 
tickle:  F.  titiller]:  to  tickle.  Tit'illatino,  imp.:  Adj. 
tickling.  Tit'illated,  pp.  Tit'illa'tion,  n.  -Id'shun 
[F.— L.l:  the  act  of  tickling  or  state  of  being  tickled;  any 
alight  pleasure. 

TITIVATE.  V.  titi-mt:  in  slang,  to  make  neat  or  smart; 
to  tidy;  also  TrmvATB. 

TITLARK  AND  TITLING:  see  Pipit. 

TITLE,  n.  tl'U  [OF.  title— from  L.  titulus,  a  superscrip- 
tion, a  title:  It.  titolo;  F.  titre,  a  title]:  an  inscription  put 
over  a  thing  as  the  name  by  which  it  is  to  be  known;  the 
inscription  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  intimating  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  and  usuall^r  the  author's  and  publisher's 
names;  a  general  head  containing  particulars;  a  name;  an 
appellation;  a  name  of  honor  or  dignity;  a  claim  of  rifirht; 
mat  which  is  the  foundation  of  owneiship,  as  to  an  estate 
or  house;  the  written  document  that  proves  a  ri^ht;  in  Ghh. 
of  Emg.,  the  presentation  to  a  curacv  which  enables  a  candi- 
date  to  request  ordination:  V.  to  call;  to  name.  Titling, 
top.  -^?*wy.    Titled,  pp.  tl'tld:  Aw-  having  a  title  qi 
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name  of  honor.  TrrLE-DREDfl,  written  instruments  setting 
forth  a  man's  title  or  right  toproperty;  written  evidences c9 
ownership  of  real  propertv.  Each  owner  Is  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  of  his  own  T. -deeds,  and  their  ownership  passes 
along  with  that  of  the  lands  themselves.  It  is  dangerous  to 
part  with  T. -deeds,  for  by  merely  pledging  them  assecuritv 
for  money  an  equitable  lien  on  the  lands  may  be  created. 
TiTLE-PAGB,  the  first  page  of  a  book  containing  the  title. 
TiTLE-RdLK.  the  character  or  part  in  a  play  which  gives 
name  to  the  play. 

TITLE,  Registration  of:  entry  in  public  records  of 
all  transfers  of  real  estate.  In  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
such  registration  is  required  by  law  as  a  perpetual  record 
of  transactions  affecting  title  to  real  estate.  Hence,  in  the 
United  States,  the  registers  of  the  county  clerk's  (or  like 
functionary's)  office  must  possess  the  evidences  of  aU 
transfers  of  real-estate  title  by  way  of  purchase,  gift,  etc., 
though  not  of  passage  of  title  by  descent:  see  Record  ow 
CoNVETANCBB.— In  England,  where  no  general  system  of 
registration  exists,  the  complexities  of  transfer  of  title  are 
very  great;  and,  in  that  country,  conveyancers,  afraid  to  com- 
mit an  error  by  omitting  or  abridging  any  of  the  ancient 
forms,  repeat  them  with  additions  (for  greater  safety). 
Hence  from  time  to  time  the  le^lature  interferes  to  sweep 
away  excrescences  and  to  provide  brief  and  simple  forms. 
But  though  much  has  been  done  in  this  way  to  make  transfer 
of  title  easy  and  sure,  conveyancing  in  England  is  still  en- 
compassed with  needless  difncultv.  An  important  step  in 
reform— intended  to  be  followed  by  others  in  time— was 
the  passing  of  tbe  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875,  which  oIUaob 
registration  of  title  whether  possessory  or  absolute. 

TITLES  OF  HONOR:  designations  to  which  certain 
persons  are  legally  entitled  by  possession  of  particular  dig- 
nities or  offices.  King  and  Emperor  are  T.  belonging  to 
the  sovereigns  of  various  countries;  and  Your  Majesty  is  the 
form  of  address  to  which,  by  the  usage  of  most  European, 
countries,  they  are  entitled.  Your  Grace  was  in  England, 
in  former  times,  the  usual  address  for  the  sovereign.  The 
epithet  Majesty  (from  the  majesUu  of  the  emperors  of 
Rome)  was  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  Germany,  who 
considered  themselves  successors  of  the  Roman  emperors; 
but  its  use  by  otber  European  sovereigns  is  comparatively 
recent:  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  king  of  England,  and 
Henry  II.  the  first  king  of  France,  who  adopted  it.  Your 
Highness  is  the  style  adopted  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  proper  style  (in  full)  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is,  •  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India.'  The  sons  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England  are  styled  Princes,  and  their  daugh- 
ters Princesses;  and  the  sovereign's  eldest  son  is  Prince  of 
Wales  (q.v.).  The  title  Royal  Highness  is  given  to  all  the 
children  of  the  sovereini;  and  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  1864,  Feb.,  her  majesty  declared  her  pleasure 
that  the  children  of  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  should  also 
receive  the  same  title.    The  different  grades  of  the  peerage 
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have  their  several  titles—Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscouut 
and  BaroD — each  of  which  was  in  its  oriciu  a  uame  ot 
office  involviug  certain  specific  duties.  For  practical  di- 
rect ioos,  see  Forms  of  Address. 

Though  most  European  couutries  have  their  dukes, 
marquises,  couuts,  viscounts,  and  barous,  these  often 
differ  considerably  in  rank  from  the  seemingly  corre- 
sponding titles  in  Britain,  and  the  English  rules  and  prac- 
tices regarding  title  are  not  applicable  in  other  lands.  The 
complicated  system  of  titles  by  law,  and  still  more  by 
courtesy  (see  Coubtbst  Titles),  in  England,  is  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  foreigners. 

TITMOUSE:  see  Tit:  Chickadee. 

TITTER,  n.  tU'ter  [imitative  of  a  succession  of  sharp 
thin  sounds:  Dut.  iaieren^  to  make  a  rattling  sound,  to 
stutter:  Icel.  titra;  Ger.  ziUem,  to  tremble,  to  shiver]:  a 
restrained  or  nervous  laugh;  a  giggle:  V.  to  laugh  in  a  re- 
strained or  nervous  manner.  Tittering,  imp.:  N.  re- 
strained laughter.    Tittered,  pp.  -t&i'd. 

TITTLEBAT,  n.  tiftl-bdt:  the  Stickle-back  (q.v.). 

TITTLE,  TITTLE-TATTLE,  etc. :  see  under  Tit. 

TITULAR,  a.  iUu-l^  [F.  iiiulaire,  titular— from  L.  tit- 
iilus,  a  title]:  existing  in  name  or  title  only;  having  the 
title  without  possession  or  enjoyment;  nominal:  N.  a  per- 
son invested  with  a  title  to  an  office,  but  who  does  not 
discharge  its  duties.  Thus,  the  English  kings  styled  them- 
selves kings  of  France  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  till 
1800;  and  previous  to  the  recent  changes  in  Italy,  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Naples,  was  titular  king 
of  Jerusalem.  In  English  ecclesiastical  law,  a  titular  £ 
a  person  invested  with  a  title,  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds 
a  benefice,  whether  he  performs  its  duties  or  not.— In  the 
law  of  Scotland,  the  term  has  a  different  acceptation:  see 
Teiwds. — In  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  there  are  many  tit- 
ular dignities;  but  the  class  most  noticeable  hasgrown 
out  of  the  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  li^^tem 
churches.  The  Roman  pontiff  claims  authoritv  over  the 
entire  extent  of  Christendom;  and  even  where  there  is  not 
any  lonser  resident  within  the  limits  of  an  ancient  church 
or  province  a  body  of  Christians  of  the  Roman  communion, 
the  pope  claims  to  appoint  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  bishop, 
metropolitan,  primate,  or  patriarch  of  the  ancient  see  (see 
In  Partibus  Inpidelitjm).  In  Britain,  where  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  exist  de facto, 
but  not  dejure,  they  are  styled  titular.  Tit'ularly,  ad.  -li. 
Tit'ular^itt,  n.  'Idr'l-il,  state  of  being  titular.  Tit'u- 
LARY,  a.  -fer-i,  pert,  to  a  title:  N.  one  who  has  a  title  or 
right. 

TI'TUS  (Titus  Flavitis  Sabinus  Vebpabianus,  ti'tus 
fldfvi-us  8a-H'nu8  ves-pd-sl-a/nus),  Emperor  of  Rome,  11th  of 
the  12  Ceesars:  40,  Dec.  30—81,  Sep.  18  (reigned  79-81); 
b.  Rome;  eldest  son  of  Vespasian  us  (q.v.)  and  Flavia 
Domitilla.  Brought  up  at  the  court  of  Nero  with  Britan- 
nicus,  son  of  Emperor  Claudius,  he  received  an  excellent 
training  both  of  body  and  mind;  became  adept  in  manly 
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exercises,  and  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  subsequently, 
as  tribunus  milUum  in  GermaDy  and  Britain,  and  com- 
mander of  a  legion  in  Judeea  under  his  father,  proved  his 
qualities  as  a  soldier  and  a  general.  On  his  father's  eleva- 
tion to  the  imperial  throne,  T.  was  left  to  prosecute  the 
Jewish  war,  which  he  brought  to  a  close  by  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  after  a  long  siege.  The  news  of  the  success 
was  received  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  Vespasian's  too 
suspicious  temper  was  awakened.  However,  T.,  by  re- 
turning to  Rome  and  laying  the  trophies  of  victory  at 
the  emperor's  feet,  removed  his  unfounded  jealousy,  and 
father  and  son  obtained  the  honor  of  a  joint  triumph  a.d. 
71.  About  this  time  T.  became  his  father's  colleague  In 
the  empire,  and  the  impression  which  the  conduct  of  the 
young  conqueror  made  upon  the  Roman  people  was  very 
unfavoi*able.  He  gave  himself  up  to  all  forms  of  pleasure, 
put  to  death  various  suspected  pei-sons  very  summarily, 
and  even  caused  one  of  his  guests,  whom  he  justly  sus- 
pected of  conspiracy,  to  be  assassinated  as  he  left  the 
palace.  His  liaison  with  the  shameless  beauty  Berenice, 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (q.vA  was  very  distasteful 
to  the  Romans;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  (79),  whom 
a  few  then  believed  T.  to  have  poisoned,  the  Romans  con- 
sidered that  they  had  evidence  of  the  advent  of  a  second 
Nero.  But  T.'s  behavior  after  his  hand  grasped  an  un- 
divided sceptre  strangely  belied  their  anticipations.  The 
first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  stop  all  prosecutions  for  UB%a 
majestas,  which  had  abounded  since  the  time  of  Tiberius 
(q.v.);  informers  were  scourged  in  the  forum,  dragged 
along  in  front  of  the  theatres,  and  then  either  sold  as 
slaves  or  banished.  The  ancient  and  venerated  buildings 
of  Rome  were  repaired;  new  ones,  as  the  Colosseum  (see 
Amphithbatrb)  and  the  baths  which  bear  T.'s  name, 
were  erected;  and  the  prominent  tastes  of  the  populace 
were  abundantly  gratified  by  games  on  the  most  stupen- 
dous scale  and  continuing  100  aays.  T.'s  beneficence  was 
\mbounded,  and  by  reason  of  great  disasters  during  his 
brfef  reign  there  was  urgent  need  of  it.  In  79  was  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  and  ruined  many  other  towns  and 
villages;  in  80  a  fire  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  raged  three 
days,  destroying  the  Capitol,  Augustus's  library,  Pompey's 
theatre,  and  numerous  houses;  and  in  the  tracks  of  these 
calamities  followed  a  dreadful  pestilence.  T.  dealt  out 
gifts  with  lavish  hand  to  the  houseless  and  ruined  suf- 
ferers; he  even  despoiled  his  palaces  of  their  valuable 
ornaments  to  obtain  money  for  distribution,  and  schemed 
and  planned  to  furnish  occupation  for  them.  He  became 
the  idol  of  his  subjects,  the  '  love  and  delight  of  the  human 
race;'  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
n  sudden  illness  cau^  his  death  at  his  patrimonial  villa 
in  the  Sabine  country,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poi- 
lon  by  Domitian,  his  younger  brother. 
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TITUS,  Wtus:  companion  and  assistant  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  to  whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  epistles.  He 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  missionary  tour  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Macedonia;  twice  he  was  Paul's  envoy  to  the  church 
of  Corinth.  He  was  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the  churches 
in  Crete.  Later,  T.  was  sent  into  Dalmatia,  and  there- 
after is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kew  Testament 

TITUS,  Epistle  to:  one  of  the  three  *  Pastoral 
Epistles  *  in  the  New  Test.,  written  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  after  he  had 
been  liberated  from  his  first  impdsonment  at  Home; 
though  the  question  as  to  the  time  to  which  the  writing 
of  this  letter  can  be  assigned  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  The  apostle  was  staying  at  Nicopolis  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  (see  iii.  12);  and  the  subscription  identi- 
fies this  place  with  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia;  but  this  is 
impossible,  for,  as  De  Wette  notices,  that  city  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Emperor  Trajan  long  srfter  the 
apostle's  death.  Jerome's  opinion  is  probably  correct, 
that  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  was  the  famous  city  in  Epi- 
rus. — The  epistle  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  church  in  Crete;  is  very  practical, 
and  at  times  sharp  in  its  tone,  as  if  Paul  had  felt  more 
acutely  than  usual  the  vexations  which  *  unruly  and  vain 
talkers  and  deceivers,  specially  ihey  of  the  circumeuion/ 
caused  him.  Above  all  things,  however,  he  is  solicitous 
that  the  Christians  of  Crete  ^ould  shun  the  immoral- 
practices  of  heathenism.— From  the  days  of  Eichhorn,  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  this  and  the  other  Pastoral  epistles 
isee  TmoTHT,  Epistles  to)  has  been  disputed  by  some 
scholars  on  the  ground  of  their  differing  from  Paul's 
epistles  not  merely  in  style  but  in  doctrine:  the  weight  of 
critical  judgment,  however,  remains  iu  their  favor. 

TITUSVILLE,  mus-vU:  city  in  Crawford  co.,  Penn.; 
on  Oil  creek,  and  on  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburgh 
railroads;  28  m.  e.  of  Meadville,  90  m.  s.  of  Dimkirk.  It 
is  tastefully  laid  out  on  a  plateau  sloping  to  thes.;  has 
thorough  drainage,  excellent  water  by  the  Holly  system, 
gas  and  electric  light  plants,  handsome  municipal  building, 
several  hotels,  fine  opera-house,  aud  liigh  and  graded  pub- 
lic schools;  and  contains  Bapt.,  German  Kef.,  Meth. 
Episc.,  Meth.  Episc.  Zion,  Presb.,  Prot.  Episc,  Rom. 
Oath.,  and  Univ.  churches;  1  national  bank  (cap.  $300,000), 
1  state  bank  (cap.  $150,000),  1  private  bank;  and  1  daily,  8 
weekly,  and  1  monthly  penodicals.— Col.  Drake  first 
'  struck'  petroleum  oil  here  1859,  Aug.,  the  first  refinery 
was  built  1861,  and  the  place  was  incorporated  1867.  The 
industries  comprise  manufacture  of  every  article  and  tool 
employed  in  production  and  refining  of  oil;  and  here  one 
may  see  the  whole  process  of  the  petroleum  industry  from 
the  pumping  at  the  wells  to  the  shipment  of  the  refined 
0U.-Pop.  (1880)  9,046;  (1890)  8,078, 
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TIUMEN-TIVOLI. 

TIUMEN,  or  Tyumen,  te-6-men':  town  of  w.  Siberia, 
govt,  of  Tobolsk;  on  the  Toura,  afllueut  of  the  Ob  (q.v.). 
Its  advantageous  situaliou  on  the  highways,  by  land  and 
water,  between  Russia  and  Siberia,  has  made  it  an  impor- 
tant  commercial  centre  and  the  seat  of  flourishing  manu- 
factures. The  vessels  which  navigate  the  Ob,  the  Irtish, 
the  Tobol,  and  the  Toura,  mostly  receive  their  cargoes 
here.  L>arge  quantities  of  leather,  leather  goods,  carpets, 
soap,  candles,  and  common  pottery  are  manufactured  and 
exported  throughout  w.  Siberia,  the  Ural  countries,  the 
Kirghis  Steppes,  Khokan,  Bokhara,  and  China.— Pop. 
15,213. 

TIVERTON,  iiver-ton:  municipal  borough  in  n.e.  of 
Devonshire,  England;  14  m.  n.  of  Exeter,  184  m.  w.8.w.  of 
London.  There  are  important  weekly  markets,  and  four 
great  annual  markets  for  cattle.  There  is  a  large  lace  fac- 
tory, employing  more  than  1,000  hands.  The  town  is  on 
a  hill  between  the  rivers  Exe  and  Lowman;  hence  the  old 
names  of  the  town,  Twtford  and  Twopordtown.  The 
streets  in  many  places  are  very  narrow,  but  clean.  Rapid 
streams  of  water  flow  down  the  channels  along  the  sides  of 
the  streets — a  gift  to  the  town  about  1262,  by  Amicia, 
Countess  of  Devon.  The  castle  was  built  1106.  The  free 
grammar  school,  an  old  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
was  endowed  by  Peter  Blundell  1604:  in  connection  with 
the  school  are  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge-Pop.  (1881)  10,462;  (1891)   10,892. 

TIVOLI,  t^f)d4e  (anc.  Tibur):  town  of  central  Italy, 

{)rovince  of  Rome;  17  m.  e.n.e.  of  Rome;  880  ft.  above  sea- 
evel,  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Ripoii,  one  of  the  Apenuines- 
T.  is  walled  and  has  a  fortress.  The  streets  are  steep,  nar. 
row,  and  beset  by  beggars.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral, 
formerly  a  temple  of  Hercules,  where  Augustus  held  his 
tribunal.  The  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  olive- 
trees.  The  vines  of  T.  are  famed  for  a  peculiar  sort  of 
grape,  in  great  request  for  its  firmness  and  luscious  flavor, 
noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  The  stone 
called  'travertmo,'  of  which  great  part  of  Rome  Is  built, 
is  brought  from  Tivoli.  Near  T.  is  the  extensive  Villa 
d'Este.  Within  and  without  the  city  there  are  many 
monuments  of  antiquitjr.  In  a  commanding  position 
above  the  falls  of  the  Anio  stands  in  good  preservaflon  the 
circular  Temple  of  Vesta,  built  b.c.  70.  There  are  also  the 
extensive  remains  of  Emperor  Hadrian's  magnificent  villa; 
the  villa  of  Maecenas;  remains  of  mausoleums,  aqueducts, 
baths,  etc.  The  place  is  visited  by  tourists  for  its  water- 
falls, lofty  but  not  very  picturesque. 

Tibur  long  existed  as  a  town  (according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition) before  the  building  of  Rome;  but  appears  in  history 
first  in  B.C.  446,  during  the  Roman  decemvirate.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Latin  confederation.  Its 
healthful  and  picturesque  situation  induced  many  wealthy 
Romans  to  choose  it  for  their  country  residences.  Maece- 
nas. Scipio,  iEinilianus,  the  famous  Marius,  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  and  Munntius  Plancus  had  their  Tiburtine  villas. 
ilorace  prefcrr^  Tibur  k>  all  other  places  of  resort  (al 
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TIVY-TO. 

though  he  alludes  to  its  moist  atmosphere,  cdling  it 
*  Udum  Tibuf  O.  i^nd  had  a  country  house  io  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  one  of  the  few  towns  of  Latium  which  still 
stand  on  their  ancient  sites.— Pop.  (1881)  9,780. 

TIVY,  ad.  tlv'i:  contr.  of  Tantivy  (q.v.). 

TIZA,  n.  ti'sui:  the  name  given  to  borate  of  lime  In 
8f>uthem  Peru,  where  it  is  found  on  the  dry  plains  in  white 
reniforin  nodules. 

TLEMCEN,  tlemsen',  or  Tilimsan,  tM\m-mn':  to\^n  of 
Algeria,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Oran,  86  m.  s.w.  of  the 
city  of  Oran,  2.625  ft.  above  sea- level,  in  an  undulating 
country,  everywhere  irrigated  and  completely  under  cul- 
tivation. It  contains  a  fine  Rom.  Oath,  church,  five  syna- 
fogues,  H  splendid  mosque  and  many  of  her  mosques,  also 
'rot.  churches;  and  there  are  numerous  educational  insti- 
tutions, including  schools  for  Arabs  and  Jews.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  the  9.  wind  by  a  range  of  hills.  The  town  is 
accessible  only  from  the  s.w.,  the  other  sides  presenting 
steeply  escarped  fronts.  The  district  around  T.  is  covered 
with  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  of  which  the  olive  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable;  and  there  is  much  cultivated  land,  produc- 
ing cereals,  tobacco,  etc.  Besides  the  special  markets,  a 
dailv  market  is  held,  at  which  cattle,  wool,  grain,  and  oils 
are  largely  sold.  Ostrich  feathers  and  corks  are  exported; 
but  the  trade  is  mostly  in  cloths,  hides,  grain,  and  oils. — 
Pop.  (1886)  19,745;  (1891)  29,544. 

TMESIS,  n.  tm^t^s  [Or.  tmeng,  a  severance— from  temno, 
I  cut]:  in  gram.,  the  division  of  a  compound  word  into  two 
parts,  and  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  words  between  them; 
l)iacope(q.v.). 

TO,  prep,  and  ad.  toot  tH  [Dut  toe;  Qer,  zu,  tol:  in  the 
direction  of;  unto;  toward,  denoting  motion  toward  a  place, 
point,  object,  position,  or  state;  as  far  as,  denoting  limit 
reached;  upon;  besides,  denoting  addition;  for,  denoting 
adaptation;  in  harmony  with,  denoting  accord,  as,  true  to 
life;  against,  denoting  opposition,  as,  to  bet  10  to  1;  com- 
pared with;  the  sign  or  prefix  of  the  infinitive  of  a  verb;  the 
particle  coming  between  two  verbs  to  show  that  the  second 
18  the  object  of  the  first;  used  after  a  verb  to  modify  its 
meaning,  as,  he  comes  to,  to  fall  to:  in  colloquial  usage, 
the  infinitive  is  often  understood,  and  only  to  expressed,  as 
'  he  orders  me  to  go,  but  I  do  not  wif^h  to  (go  being  under- 
stood). To-day.  n.  ad.  this  day.  To-night,  n.  ad.  this 
night.  To-MORROW.  n.  ad.  the  morrow.  To  and  pro, 
backward  and  forward.  To  the  face,  directly;  in  presence 
of;  in  defiance  of.  To  wit,  to  know;  namely;  'that  is  to 
say.'  Note,—*  To  was  originally  used  not  with  the  infinitive, 
but  with  the  gerund  in  -e,  and,  like  the  L.  ad  with  the 
gerund,  denoted  a  purpose.  Thus  to  love  was  originally  to 
hvene,  i.e.,  to  (or  toward)  loving.  L.  at^  amandumy^Ab- 
bott's  Shakespearian  Grammar, 
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TOAD,  n.  tod  [Dan.  iudse,  a  toad:  Icel.  tntna,  to  swell: 
prov.  Eng.  tote,  to  bulge  out]:  reptile  resembling  the  frog, 
but  without  its  activity,  named  from  the  creature's  habit  of 
puffing  itself  up  with  air  (see  below).  Toad'ibh,  a.  -uh, 
in  OB,,  like  a  toad.  Toad-eater,  n.  originaUy,  the  assist- 
ant to  a  mountebank,  who  ate  or  pretended  to  eat  poisonous 
toads,  in  order  to  give  bis  master  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing bis  skill  in  extracting  the  poison;  hence,  a  fawning  ob- 
sequious parasite;  a  servile  flatterer.  Toad't,  n.  -$,  a  syco- 
phant; a  mean  flatterer  or  hanger-on;'  Toad'ieb,  n.  plu. 
'iz:  V.  to  fawn  upon  with  servile  flattery;  to  display  obse- 
quiousness toward.  Toad'yinq,  imp.  Toad'ied,  pp.  -\d. 
Toad'ting,  n.  4-\ng,  or  Toad'yism,  n.  -?srm,  servile  flattery; 
the  practice  of  meanly  fawning  on  another.  Toad-btool, 
name  applied  to  various  species  of  fungi;  general  name  for 
Agarics  and  Boletl. 

TOAD:  a  batrachian  mostly  of  the  genus  Bufo:  see 
Batrachia.  The  form  resembles  that  of  the  frogs,  but  is 
more  thick  and  clumsy,  and  the  hind-legs  are  generallv 
short,  so  that  the  species  rather  erawl  than  leap;  tne  hind- 
toes  are  webbed  slightly  or  not  at  all.  The  skin  is  warty, 
and  the  warts  or  tubercles  produce  a  milkv  exudation, 
which  in  some  species  is  very  fetid.  Behind  the  ear  is  a 
porous  pad— a  very  large  parotid  gland — from  which  co- 
pious exudation  takes  place.  The  mouth  of  the  true  toads 
is  destitute  of  teeth.  The  food  of  toads  consists  chiefly  of 
small  insects  and  slugs,  and  they  mostly  inhabit  shady 
places.  In  their  adult  state,  they  are  much  less  aquatic 
than  frogs,  but  their  spawn  is  deposited  in  water,  in  which 
their  tadpoles  live  for  a  brief  time,  while  small.  A  notion 
has  very  generally  prevailed  that  the  exudation  of  the  skin 
is  venomous,  but  toads  are  handled  with  perfect  impunity. 
They  are  eaten  by  some  savage  tribes.— Only  two  species 
are  British.  The  Common  T.  {B.  vulgaris)  is  abundant  in 
most  parts  of  Britain  and  in  w.  Europe,  but  is  not  found  iu 
Ireland.  Its  spawn  resembles  that  of  the  frog,  but  the  ova 
are  smaller  and  more  numerous.  Toads  are  very  useful  iu 
gardens,  in  preventing  the  excessive  increase  of  some  kinds 
of  insects;  and  the  market-cardeners  of  the  neighborhood 
of  London  often  purchase  tliem  at  the  price  of  fourpence 
each.  They  have  occasionally  been  tamed.  A  tame  T„  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Pennant  in  British  Zoology, 
lived  more  than  40  years,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  a  raven. 

Numerous  instances  are  on  record  in  which  toads  are 
said  to  have  been  found  imbedded  in  rocks,  walls,  and 
even  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  the  necessary  conclusion 
is  that  they  must  have  lived  a  veiy  long  time  m  a  dormant 
state.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  discovery  of  these 
toads  has  almost  always  been  by  unscientific  persons;  but 
it  is  possible  that  in  a  very  ^oung  stage  a  toad  may  find  its 
way  through  a  9nall  crevice,  which  also  admits  Insect 
fo<jd  or  nutriment  in  some  form:  see  an  interesting  account 
of  Dr.  Buckland's  experiments  in  Bucklaud's  Curiosities  of 
Natural  History. — The  other  Brit,  species  of  T.  is  the  Nat- 
terjack (B.  calamita),  called  also  the  Running  T.:  it 
never  hops,  and  its  motion  is  more  like  walking  or  running 
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TOAD-FISH— TOADBTONE. 

than  the  crawling  of  the  common  toad.— Several  other 
species  of  T.  are  found  in  Europe.  Some  found  in  tropi- 
oil  countries  attain  very  large  size,  and  exhibit  protuber> 
ances  of  various  kinds,  far  exceeding  the  warty  excres- 
cences of  the  common  load. 

The  Common  T.  of  N.  America  is  B.  leniiginosua,  for- 
merly assigned  to  several  species  before  its  varieties  of 
color  were  understood.  The  Spade-pootbd  T.  {8cap7Uopu$ 
Bolbrooki)  of  e.  N.  Amer.  is  named  from  foot-appendages 
useful  in  digging;  it  is  very  noisy  in  spring.  A  similar 
species  occurs  in  the  Rocky  Mt.  r^on.  The  so-called 
Homed  T.  of  the  west  is  a  lizard.  The  Obstetrical  T.  of 
Europe  {Alytes  obsieiri&us)  is  so  named  because  the  male 
winds  the  string  of  eggs  around  his  legs  until  they  are 
hatched.  The  Cell-backed  T.  of  Surinam  {Pipa  Ameri- 
cana) is  remarkable  for  cells  in  the  back  of  the  female 
into  which  the  male  puts  the  e^gs,  where  they  remain 
until  hatched.  In  several  species  m  S.  America  the  female 
receives  the  eggs  into  a  pouch,  as  occurs  in  kangaroos, 
but  of  course  without  the  nourishing  apparatus  of  the 
latter;  the  genus  is  Nolroiema. 

TOAiy-PISH:  see  Fkog-pish. 

TOADTLAX:  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Linaria, 
nat.  order  ScropJiularinea,  very  closely  allied  to  Snap- 
dragon (q.v.),  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  spur  at  the 
base  of  the  corolla,  and  the  capsule  opening  by  valves  or 
teeth,  not  by  pores.— The  species  are  natives  chiefly  of 
colder  and  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world.  Some  are . 
natives  of  Britain,  of  which  the  most  common  is  L.  mU- 
garis,  a  species  with  erect  stem  1-8  ft.  high,  glaucous 
linear- lanceolate  leaves  which  thickly  cover  the  stem,  and 
terminal  spikes  of  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  hedges, 
the  borders  of  corn-fields,  etc.  It  has  purgative  and 
diuretic  properties,  and  a  decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  fly- 
poison;  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed  by 
farmei-s.  It  has  found  its  waj,  probably  with  grain  or 
other  grass  seeds,  into  the  United  States.  A  remarkable 
monstrosity  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  plant,  to  which  the 
name  Pelaria  has  been  given,  the  flower  presenting  five 
spurs  and  five  usually  imperfect  stamens. — L.  CymbcUcma, 
a  pretty  little  plant  with  trailing  stems  and  5-lobed  cordate 
leaves,  is  often  planted  to  cover  old  walls,  etc. ,  and  is  either 
a  native  of  Britain  or  naturalized  in  many  places. 

TOADSTONE.  n.  idd'$tdn  [Ger.  todtstein,  dead  stone- 
that  is,  stone  containing  no  ores]:  among  Derbyshire  miners, 
certain  trap-rocks  which  occur  interstratified,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mountain  limestones,  void  of  ore:  [from  Eng. 
toad]:  a  stony  concretion  or  jewel,  fabled  to  be  found  in 
the  head  of  the  toad:  a  kind  of  amygdaloid,  so  called  fron) 
its  mpttled  aspect  resembling  the  skm  of  a  toc^clr 
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TOAST— TOASTING. 

TOAST,  V.  tost  [OF.  tost^;  It.  iostare,  to  toast  or  parch 
— from  L.  tostu8,  pp.  of  torrere,  to  dry,  to  scorch] :  to  dry 
and  scorch  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  as  bread  or  cheese;  to  warm 
thoroughly :  N.  bread  scorched  or  browned  before  the  fire. 
ToAS-riNO,  imp.  Toabt'bd,  pp  :  Adj.  scorched  by  heat, 
as  bread  or  cheese.  Toast'br,  n.  -er,  an  instr.  for  toasting 
bread,  cheese,  etc.,  before  the  fire— also  Toabtiko-fobk. 
Toast-rack,  a  small  light  stand,  generally  of  metal,  having 
partitions,  in  which  dry  slices  of  toast  may  stand  upright. 

TOAST,  V.  tdst  [probably  from  the  Ger.  cry  9to$»  an— 
that  is,  clink — the  Qqx.  topers  knocking  their  glasses  together 
when  they  pledge  each  other] :  to  drink  to  the  health  or 
honor  of;  to  drink  in  honor  of  anything,  or  to  its  prosperity; 
to  name  a  health  to  be  drunk:  N.  the  person  or  thing  named 
whose  health  and  prosperity  are  to  be  drunk  to;  the  call  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  another,  or  the  sentiment  uttereil  on 
such  an  occasion;  a  person  frequently  toasted;  hence,  the 
belle  of  the  place  or  season  (see  Toastinq).  Toasting, 
imp.:  N.  the  practice  of  drinking  toasts.  Toabt'bd,  pp. 
Toast'br,  n.  -^,  one  who  toasts.  Toast-mastbr.  a  person 
at  a  public  dinner  who  announces  the  toasts  and  leads  the 
cheering. 

TOASTING:  practice  of  drinking  to  the  health  or  honor 
of  any  one.  This  practice,  probably  ancient,  received  an 
artificial  development  by  the  convivial  habits  of  the  17th 
c:  then  it  became  the  fashion  to  drink  to  the  health  not 
only  of  entertainers,  but  also  to  that  of  each  guest,  of  ab- 
sent friends,  and  especially  of  the  unmarried  woman  whose 
attractions  were  most  fi^enerally  acknowledged.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  or&in  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  toast '  as 
applied  to  the  person  thus  honored,  it  is  now  applied  to  any 
person  or  to  any  sentiment  mentioned  with  honor  before 
drinking.  The  French  have  adopted  the  word,  making  it 
masculine  when  applied  to  a  man  or  a  sentiment,  femi- 
nine when  to  a  woman.  See  the  Bambler,  24th  No.; 
Chambers's  Book  (^Days;  Yalpy 's  Butory  (^  Toasting  (1881). 
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TOBACCO,  D.  to-Mk'kO  [the  American  Indian  name, 
iabaeo,  for  the  pipe  or  tube  in  which  the  nntives  smoke  the 
plant,  transferred  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  plant  itself:  Sp. 
fabaco:  F.  tabac]-.  hlghlv  narcotic  and  poisonous  plant,  in- 
digenous in  America,  but  extensiyely  grown  elsewhere; 
the  dried  and  prepared  leaves  of  the  plant,  much  used  in 
smoking  and  chewing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff. 
ToBAC  coKiST,  n.  -nUt,  one  who  manufactures  the  leaves 
of  the  tobacco-plant,  or  who  sells  the  various  manufactured 
forms  of  it:  in  OE.,  a.  tobacco-smoker.— 2b6a<;oo  is  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Nicotiana,  nat.  order  SolanacM;  having  large 
broad  leaves,  a  5-parted  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped,  5-lobed 
corolla,  and  five  stamens;  the  flowers  growing  in  panicles 
at  the  top  of  the  stem;  the  fruit  a  2-cellea,  5-valved, 
many-seeded  capsule.  The  species  of  Niootiana  are  mostly 
herbaceous  plants,  rarely  shrubby,  with  large  broad  leaves, 
and  everywhere  covered  with  clammy  hairs.  They  are 
natives  of  warm  countries,  most  of  them  American,  though 
some  are  found  in  the  E.  Indies.  They  all  have  the  nar- 
cotic proper^,  on  account  of  which  a  few  are  extensively 
cultivatea.  It  resides  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
though  the  leaves  are  almost  exclusively  used.  The  most 
inoportant  species  is  the  Common  T..  or  ViBGmiAK  T. 
(N.  tdbaeum),  native  of  warm  parts  of  America,  whose  culti- 
vation had  extended,  before  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
far  to  the  n.  of  the  regions  in  which  the  plant  appears  to  be 
indigenous.  It  is  about  5  or  6  ft.  high,  erect,  with  lance- 
olate, sessile  leaves,  6-18  inches  lonff,  and  rose-colored 
flowers,  the  throat  of  the  corolla  inflated,  the  segments 
pointed.  There  are  a  large  number  of  varieties,  differing 
m  size  and  form  of  leaves  and  in  form  and  color  of  flowers, 
some  of  which  are  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  distinct 
species.  Nearly  every  T.-growine  district  of  the  United 
States  has  its  special  variety  of  Seea-leaf  T.  which  has  been 
grown  from  native  seed.  Havana  Seed-leaf  and  the  Gads- 
den, both  produced  from  seed  originally  imported  from 
Cuba;  the  Ferique,  grown  in  La. ;  and  the  White  Burley, 
which  originated  in  O.,  are  also  popular  in  certain  sections. 
The  Qreem  T.  {N.  i^mtica),  sometimes  called  English  T. 
because  it  was  the  first  kind  introduced  into  England  for 
cultivation,  crows  8  to  6  ft.  high,  with  ovate,  stalked 
leaves,  and  the  segments  of  the  corolla  rounded,  its  tube 
cylindrical.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East,  but  is  quite  bardv, 
and  therefore  cultivated  in  more  northern  regions.  The 
Pbrbian  T.  (N.  Persiea)  has  the  root-leaves  oblong,  those 
of  the  stem  lanceolate  and  sessile;  the  corolla  salver-i^aped, 
with  a  long  tube;  its  lobes  rather  unequal.  It  is  a  native 
of  Persia,  and  furnishes  the  Shiraz  T.,  esteemed  in  the 
East,  and  milder  than  the  common  T.  Other  species  are 
used  in  different  parts  of  America,  and  some  are  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent,  as  N,  repanda,  in  Cuba;  If.  quadriwUvii, 
bv  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri;  If,  muliivalvis,  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  Columbia;  and  If.  tuma,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Hocky  Mountains. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  T.  as  a  narcotic  was 
known  in  the  East  before  the  discoveiy  of  America.   Meyen , 
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in  his  Cftography  of  Plants,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
smoking  of  T.  is  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Chinese,  be- 
cause on  very  old  sculptures  he  has  '  ooserved  the  very 
same  tobacco-pipes  which  are  now  in  use.'  Meyen's 
authority,  however,  is  greater  as  a  botanist  than  as  an 
archeologist,  and  cannot  be  received  as  decisive  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  sculptures  of  which  he  speaks.  It  is  prob- 
able, but  not  certain,  that  the  smoking  of  T.  has  been  long 
practiced  in  China.  On  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  T. 
from  America,  it  rapidly  extended  throughout  Europe,  and 
soon  became  extremely  prevalent  among  oriental  nations. 
The  smoking  of  T.  was  found  by  Columbus  a  practice  in  the 
W.  Indies,  where  the  natives  made  it  into  cyfindiical  rolls, 
wrapped  in  maize-leaf.  It  has  been  prevalent  from  un- 
known antiquity  among  the  American  Indians  as  far  n.  as 
Canada.  With  them  it  even  has  a  reli^ous  character,  and 
is  connected  with  their  worship  and  with  all  their  impor- 
tant transactions.  Thus,  the  Calumet  (q.v.),  or  pipe  of 
peace,  is  indispensable  to  ratification  of  a  treaty;  and 
smoking  together  has  greater  significance  of  friendship 
than  eating  together  has  amonff  other  nations:  also  it  seems 
to  have  served  in  the  place  of  incense  in  their  worship. 

The  seeds  of  the  T.  plant  were  brought  to  Europje  first 
by  Gtonzalo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo,  who  introduced  it  into 
Spain,  where  it  was  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant 
till  Nicolo  Menardes  extolled  it  as  possessed  of  medicinal 
virtues.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  1560.  The  use  of  T. 
in  the  form  of  snuff  soon  followed  its  introduction  for 
smoking.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  use  of  T.  in  Shake- 
speare; yet  it  was  well  known  in  England  in  his  time, 
though  at  first  its  use  was  confined  to  the  wealthy,  as  the 
price  was  very  high;  and  it  was  smoked  in  very  small 
pipes — probably  those  known  to  antiquaries  as  BUm  Pipe§ 
— and  the  smoke  was  expelled;  not  from  the  mouth,  but  bv 
the  nostrils,  in  which  way  the  narcotic  power  of  the  herb 
is  much  greater.  The  popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent 
XI.  fulminated  against  it  the  thunders  of  the  church;  the 

griests  and  sultans  of  Turkey  declared  smoking  a  crime, 
ultan  Amuret  IV.  decreeing  its  punishment  by  the  most 
cruel  death;  the  pipes  of  smokers  were  thrust  through 
their  noses  in  Turkey;  and  in  Russia,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  17th  c,  the  noses  of  smokers  were  cut  off.  King 
James  I.  of  England  issued  a  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  in 
which  he  described  its  use  as  *  a  custom  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  daneerous 
to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  stinking  fume  thereof  near- 
est resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that 
is  bottomless.*  All  opposition,  however,  was  vain.  Tlie 
use  of  T.  increased,  and  has  increased  to  the  present  day, 
when  it  is  more  prevalent  than  at  any  former  time — ^tue  * 
luxury  of  rich  and  poor,  of  civilized  nations  and  of  ravage 
tribes.  Although  it  did  not  become  prevalent  in  the  Ei^ 
till  the  17th  c,  the  Turks  and  Persians  are  now  the  great 
est  smokers  in  the  world;  in  India  all  classes  and  both  sexes 
smoke;  in  China  (as  also  in  Japan)  the  practice  is  universid, 
and  ^rls,  from  the  a^  of  ei^t  or  nine,  w^ar,  as  an  ap- 
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pdndage  to  tkdr  dress,  a  small  silken  pocket  to  hold 
tobacco  and  a  pipe.  The  use  of  snu£E  has  oiminished.  T. 
is  used  in  the  three  modes  of  smoking,  chewing,  and 
snuffing.  Plugging,  the  stufling  of  the  nostrils  with  qidds 
of  T.,  has  been  almost  universiilly  discontinued.  Chew- 
ing—still much  practiced  by  sailors,  to  whom  smoking  is 
prohibited  at  sea,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire— has 
j;reatl7  diminished  among  the  refined  classes.  The  smok- 
ing of  T.  is  everywhere  more  or  less  social,  like  the  use  of 
wine;  and  the  snuff-box  in  a  former  generation  was  handed 
from  one  to  another  in  token  of  good-fellowship. 

T.  derives  its  botanical  name  {NicoUana)  from  Jean 
Kkot,  who  introduced  it  into  France.  In  that  country 
its  use  in  the  form  of  snuff  began  in  the  reign  of  Francis  II. 
About  the  same  time,  a  snuff  manufactory  was  established 
at  Seville,  which  produced  the  celebrated  Spanish  snuff. 
The  T.  plant  was  soon  introduced  into  other  countries  of 
Europe.  In  1657  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  T.  were 
farmed  out  in  Venice,  and  began  to  yield  considerable 
revenue.  Much  revenue  has  since  been  derived  from  the 
same  source  in  many  countries.  T.  is  now  extensively 
cultivated  in  manv  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America 
and  Ada.  Prohibitory  laws  alone  prevent  its  cultivation 
in  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  the  climate 
is  quite  suitable.  The  quality  of  the  leaf,  however,  dete- 
riorates in  the  more  northern  regions,  as  in  Germany,  when 
H  is  continuously  raised  from  home-grown  seed;  and  seed 
is  therefore  imported  from  wanner  countries.  * 

CuUwaUon.^H,  requires  a  rich  soil,  high  manuring,  and 
careful  cultivation.  The  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  leaf  is  greatly  modified  bv  climate,  soil,  and  manures; 
but  there  is  such  diversity  of  varieties  that  one  suited  to 
almost  any  section  of  the  United  States  can  be  readily 
found. 

Seed  is  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  in  open 
land,  from  Feb.  to  Apr.,  according  to  latitude.  If  carefully 
tended,  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  set  from  Apr.  to  June. 
The  land  for  T.  should  be  well  plowed  (some  erowers 
plow  two  or  three  times),  thoroughly  pulverized,  heavily 
manured,  and  should  also  receive  a  liberal  quantity  of 
commercial  fertilizers  (see  Fertilizers).  Level  cultivation 
is  sometimes  practiced,  but  the  plants  are  often  set  on 
ridges.  Rows  are  2  to  4  ft.  apart,  and  the  plants  2  to  8  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows— giving  6.000  to  8,000  plants  per  acre; 
bat  only  the  smaller  varieties  can  be  set  closely  enough  to 
secure  the  latter  number.  During  growth  of  the  crop,  the 
ground  must  be  frequently  stirred  and  all  weeds  destroyed. 
The  Cut-worm  (q.v.)  often  proves  very  destructive,  and 
makes  it  necessary  to  put  out  many  new  plants.  Constant 
watchfulness  Is  required  to  protect  the  leaves  from  the 
green-worm.  Plants  must  be  examined  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, and  all  the  worms  which  can  be  found,  and  the 
nnhatched  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  destroyed. 
To  increase  the  size  of  the  leaves,  prevent  seeding,  and 
hasten  maturity,  the  tops  of  the  stalks  of  those  plants  not 
designed  for  seed-growing  should  be  broken  off:  this  is 
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done  as  soon  as  th^  flower  buds  are  formed.  By  this  proc- 
ess all  leaves  less  than  %  in.  in  length  are  to  be  removed. 
8ome  growers  break  toe  tops  lower  than  this,  and  remove 
also  some  of  the  leaves  nearest  the  ground.  When  the 
shoots,  called  '  suckers/  which  start  from  the  axUs  of  the 
higher  leaves,  reach  a  length  of  8  or  4  in.,  they  should  be 
broken  off  close  to  the  stalk,  and  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
this  operation  just  before  the  crop  is  harvested.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  mature,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a 
yellow  or  mottled  appearance  of  the  leaves,  or  before  this 
time  if  there  is  digger  of  frost,  they  should  be  cut  close  to 
the  grotmd:  for  this  purpose,  a  saw.  hatchet,  or  lar^e 
knife  is  used.  This  work  should  not  be  done  at  midday  if 
the  weather  is  hot,  nor  when  the  leaves  are  wet;  and  the 
plants  must  not  lie  too  long  in  the  sun  or  be  exposed  to  the 
rain.  When  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  wilted  so  that  they 
will  not  readily  break,  the  plants  are  to  be  strung  on  laths 
forced  through  the  lower  ends  of  the  stalks  by  means  of  a 
sharp  needle,  about  6  or  8  plants  to  each  stick,  and  taken 
to  the  tobacco-bam,  where  they  can  be  hung  upon  poles  to 
dry.  While  the  curing  process  is  ffoingon,  ^reat  care  must 
be  given  to  regulate  the  light  and  ventilation.  In  some 
places  the  curine  is  done  in  open  sheds;  in  others  it  is  has- 
tened by  hangmg  the  plants  in  close  buildings  in  which 
fires  are  maintained.  A  recently  patented  process  consists 
in  taking  the  leaves  from  the  stalks  in  the  field,  stringing 
them  on  wires,  and  drying  them  bv  artificial  heat.  The 
field  is  gone  over  several  times,  the  leaves  that  ripen  earli- 
est being  taken  first,  and  the  others  gathered  as  thev 
mature.  This  is  said  to  be  much  less  costly  than  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  curing,  to  prevent  much  of  waste  and  dam- 
age, and  to  insure  a  better  quality  of  leaf  and  a  more 
uniform  coloring  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  When 
the  ordinary  method  of  curinjr  is  followed,  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  hang  in  the  bam  till  late  in  the  autumn,  or  till 
winter.  During  mild,  damp  weather,  they  are  taken 
down;  the  leaves  are  '  stripped '  from  the  stalks  and 
packed  into  bales,  boxes,  or  hogsheads.  The  work  of 
assorting  into  various  grades,  done  formerly  by  the  grower, 
is  now  done  usually  by  the  buyer  or  manufacturer. — There 
are  not  less  than  50  varieties  of  T.  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Some  are  specially  adapted  to  certain  sections. 
Others  which  succeed  over  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate 
are  valuable  for  certain  specific  purposes,  as  smoking  and 
manufacturing  into  various  forms  for  chewing,  while 
widely  different  kinds  are  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  various  foreign  countries  to  which  considerable  quan- 
tities are  exported. 

T.  is  imported  largely  in  the  leaf,  though  considerable 
quantities  are  brought  in  in  various  states  of  manufacture. 
The  chief  manufactured  sort  is  called  Cavendish,  made  bv 
stripping  the  blades  of  the  leaves  from  the  midribs,  and, 
after  sprinkling  them  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco  made 
from  the  stalks  and  other  waste  parts,  laying  them  in 
heaps  to  heat  or  ferment.  This  darkens  their  color;  and, 
while  still  moist  and  flaccid,  they  are  laid  smoothly  on  one 
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another,  to  form  cnkes  about  nine  inches  in  length  by 
three  in  breadth,  which  are  pressed  by  powerful  machinery 
until  they  are  very  compact.  Another  kind  is  called  Ne- 
grohead,  formed  into  sticks  about  an  inch  thick,  and  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  length,  which  are  laid  across  each  other 
equally,  and  are  then  pressed  into  cakes.  When  the  sticks 
are  pulled  apart,  the  rounded  depressions  caused  by  press- 
ing them  into  one  another  ^ve  them  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  wavy  locks  of  a  negro  s  hair,  whence  their  name.  An- 
other kind  is  called  Twist  (or  Pigtail);  it  is  a  continuous 
string  of  T.  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  many  yards  in 
length,  made  by  twisting  and  spinning  the  leaves  when 
lla<^d  from  being  wetted  and  heated  as  above  described: 
this  string  is  then  made  into  balls.  This  is  the  kind  chiefly 
used  for  chewing.  The  leaf  simply  twisted  into  a  rope,  as 
in  the  kind  called  Varinas  Roll  and  similar  sorts,  as  well  as 
that  merely  cut  small  for  smoking,  is  all  regarded  as 
'manufacture.' 

Oigars  and  CherooU  also  are  forms  of  manufacttired  to- 
bacco: but  so  much  in  favor  are  these  with  smokers  that 
the  exorbitant  duty  is  very  little  check  on  their  demand. 
The  island  of  Cuba  supplies  not  only  the  best  but  also  the 
largest  quantity,  the  Havana  T.  being  exceedingly  well  culti- 
vated aud  cared  for,  and  adapted  especially  for  cifl;ar-mak- 
iog.  The  Philippine  Islands  export  about  100,000  lbs.  per 
annum  of  cigars.  Ci^rs  and  cheroots  are  essentially  the 
same;  they  differ  only  in  form— cheroots  beine  rolled 
straight  instead  of  spirally.  Cheroots  are  chiefly  from 
Manila. 

Snuff  is  another  form  of  manufactured  T. :  it  is  made  by 
grinding  the  leaf  either  with  or  without  the  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs.  The  grinding  is  generally  effected  in  wooden 
mortars,  with  pestles  also  of  wood;  and  some  kinds  of 
snuff  are  prepared  from  kiln-dried  T.,  and  others  from  the 
soft  leaves.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  manufacturers  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  majke  a  snuff  which  has  become  a  favorite. 

The  United  States  annually  produces  more  T.  than  all 
Europe  combined.  In  1890  the  product  was  565,795.000 
lbs.,  grown  on  747,326  acres,  and  valued  at  $48,666,666. 
The  average  annual  production  of  all  Europe  is  about 
500.000.000  lbs.  (Neuraann-Spallart).  The  U.  8.  product 
was  divided  among  the  states  as  follows:  Ky.  2^,806,000 
lbs  ;  Va,  64,084,000;  Tenn.  45.641,000;  O.  85.196,000;  N.  0. 
25.755,000;  Penn.  24,180,000;  Ind.  16.153.000;  Md.  14,- 
017,000;  Mo.  18,109,000;  Wis.  12,846.000;  Conn.  9,608,000; 
N.  Y.  6,488,000;  W.  Va.  4,496,000;  Mass.  8.898,000;  111. 
2,947,000;  Ark.  1,156,000;  all  others  2,976.000.  ImporU 
were:  leaf  28.720,674  lbs.,  value  $17,605,192;  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, and  cheroots.  1,250.217  lbs.,  $4,026,828;  all  oSier 
manufactures  $78,434— total  value  $21,710,454.  ExporU 
were:  leaf  244,843.740  lbs.,  value  $21,149,869;  stems  and 
trimmings  11,808,286  lbs.,  $329,687;  cigars  8.482.000, 
$97,708;  cigarettes  266,001,000.  $880,817;  all  other  man- 
ufactures $2.947,529— total  value  $25,355,601:  excess  of  ex- 
port value  $3,645,147*    The  total  domestic  production  of 
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T.  and  snuff  was  250,815,891  lbs.;  cigars  8,989,994,434; 
cigarettes  2,489,167,730.  There  were  907  manufacturers  of 
T.  and  snuff,  and  21,197  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  The 
revenue  collections  from  manufactured  T.  1890  aggregated 
$88,958,991. 

Tobacco  is  used  as  a  sedative  or  narcotic  over  a  larger 
area  and  among  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any 
similar  substance,  opium  beiue  second,  and  the  hemp- 
plaut  third.  T  -leaves,  when  siibmitted  to  chemical  anal- 
ysis, yield  Nicotine  (q.v.).  the  most  characteristic  coustitu- 
eut  uf  T.,  albumen,  a  gluten-like  substance,  gum,  resin, 
malic  and  citric  acids,  and  a  larc^e  amount  of  inorganic 
constituents,  100  parts  of  the  dry  leaf  yielding  from  about 
19  to  27  per  cent,  of  ash,  in  which  potash,  lime,  and  silica 
preponderate.  In  a  physiolo^cal  and  medical  view,  the 
analysis  of  the  smoke  of  T.  is  far  more  important  than 
that  of  the  leaf.  From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Benjamin  W. 
Richardson,  it  appears  that,  though  '  the  widest  differences 
prevail  in  respect  to  the  products  arisine  from  differing 
cigars,  differing  kinds  of  tobacco,  and  aiffermg  pipes,' 
there  are  certain  substances  which  are  common  to  all  va- 
rieties of  tobacco-smoke.  First,  there  is  in  all  T. -smoke  a 
certain  amount  of  watery  vapor,  impregnated  with  various 
substances,  from  which  it  majr  be  separated.  Secondly,  a 
small  quantity  of  free  carbon  is  always  present;  it  is  to  tbo 
presence  of  this  constituent  that  the  blue  color  of  the 
smoke  is  due.  *  It  is  this  carbon,'  says  Dr.  Richardson, 
*  which  in  confirmed  and  inveterate  smokers  settles  on  the 
back  part  of  the  throat  and  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  ci-eating  often  a  copious  secretion,  which 
it  discolors,  and  which  is  coughed  up  of  a  dark  coaly  ap- 
pearance.'— For  and  Against  Tobacco^  Lond.  1865,  p.  6. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  present. 
The  ammonia  gives  to  the  smoke  an  alkaline  reaction,  bites 
the  tongue,  and  makes  the  tongue  and  throat  dry  after 
much  smoking.  Fourthly,  earbonie  add  is  always  present, 
as  may  be  shown  by  its  action  on  lime-water.  The  amount 
differs  extremely  in  the  smoke  from  different  kinds  of  T.; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  it  maybe  inferred  that 
the  sleepiness,  headache,  and  lassitude  which  follow  pro- 
longed inhalation  of  T. -fumes  are  due  largely  to  the  car- 
bonic acid.  Fifthly,  T. -smoke  yields  a  product  hwcing  an 
oily  ajppea/ranc^  and  possessing  poisonous  properties.  It  is 
popularly  known  as  oil  of  tobacco,  and  on  further  analysis 
it  is  found  to  contain  three  substances — a  lluid  alkaloid, 
nicotine;  a  volatile  substance  having  an-  empyreumatic 
odor;  and  a  dark  resinous  extract  of  bitter  taste.  The  symp- 
toms of  tremor,  palpitation,  and  paralysis  which  ensue 
after  excessive  smoking,  especially  in  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  practice,  seem  to  depend  on  the  nicotine, 
which  is  known,  by  experiment,  to  be  highly  poisonous. 
The  peculiar  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke,  on  the  smoker's 
breaUi  and  clothing,  is  from  the  volatile  empyreumatio 
substance;  and  the  nauseous  sharp  taste  when  the  unprac- 
ticed  smoker  takes  a  foul  pipe  into  his  mouth  is  due  to  the 
WttOT  extract.    It  is  apparently  this  exlmct  which  creates 
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iroiniting  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  tobacco,  and  of  which 
the  body  after  a  lime  becomes  tolerant.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  more  common  effects  are  due  to  the  carbonic  acid 
aod  the  ammonia;  while  the  riEtre  and  more  severe  are  due 
to  the  nicotine,  the  empry eumatic  substance,  and  the  resin. 

The  poisonous  effects  which  large  doses  of  T.  produce 
in  persons  unaccustomed  to  its  use — in  the  form  of  pow- 
ier,  infusion,  or  excessive  smoking— are  faintness,  nausea, 
vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium,  loss  of  power  of  the  limbs, 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  trembling,  com- 
plete prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the  surface,  with 
cold,  dammy  perspiration,  convulsive  movements,  paraly- 
sis, and  death.  In  some  cases  there  is  purging,  with  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  abdomen;  in  others  there  is  rather  a  sense 
of  sinking  or  depression  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  With 
these  symptoms  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness 
of  the  sight,  small,  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  In  all  cases  of  poisoniog  with 
T.,  if  it  has  been  swallowed,  an  emetic  of  a  scruple  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  should  be  at  once  administered,  and  the  most 
powerful  stimulants,  external  and  internal,  should  be  em- 
ployed. Prof.  Haughton  has  shown  that  nicotine  and 
strychnme  antagonize  each  other;  on  this  assumption, 
strychnine,  caremUy  administered,  would  be  the  proper 
antidote. 

The  cases  are  not  very  imconunon  of  slightly  unpleasant 
results  from  the  use  of  T. ;  but  fortunately  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  T.  are  very  transitory,  as  the  injurious  elements 
find  ready  exit  from  the  body.  The  system,  after  being 
subjected  a  few  times  to  the  influence  of  tobacco-smoke, 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  the  distressing  symptoms  no 
longer  occur,  and  a  condition  of  '  tolerance '  is  established. 
?rom  Nbe  extensive  investigations  of  Dr.  Richardson,  it 
appears  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  smok- 
ing can  produce  any  organic  changes.  But  it  may  pro- 
duce various  functional  disturbances:  {a}  On  the  stomach. 
(b)  On  the  heart,  producing  debility  and  irregular  action. 
(e)  On  the  organs  of  the  senses,  e.g.,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
confusion  of  vision,  subjective  sounds,  etc.  (d)  On  the 
brain,  suspending  the  waste  of  that  organ,  and  oppressing 
it  if  it  be  duly  nourished,  but  soothing  it  if  it  be  exhausted, 
(e)  On  the  nerves,  leading  to  oversecretion  of  the  glands 
which  they  control.  (/)  On  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  causing  in  excessive  smokers  what  has  been 
described  as  *  smoker's  sore  throat. '  '  The  disease  consists 
of  an  irritable  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the 
back  of  the  throat,  redness  there,  dryness,  a  tendency  to 
eouffh,  and  an  enlarged,  soft,  sore  condition  of  the  tonsils, 
rendering  every  act  of  swallowing  painful  and  difficult.' 
It  may  exist  long  without  detection;  but  if  a  damp,  cold, 
foggy  state  of  the.  air  comes  on,  the  throat  becomes 
troublesome  and  painful,  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  is 
detected,  and  the  symptoms-are  aggravated  by  an  attempt 
to  smoke.  This  condition  is  induced  more  readily  by  tho 
use  of  cigars  than  of  pipes;  it  is  quite  incurable  so  lon^  as 
the  patient  continues  to  smoke,  but  soon  disappears  wheii 
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the  use  of  T.  is  entirely  suspended.  In  association  with 
this  condition  of  the  throat,  the  gums  are  usually  abnor- 
mally pale  and  firm,  (g)  On  the  bronchial  surface  of  the 
lungs,  sustaining  any  irritation  that  may  be  present,  and 
increfising  the  cough.  There  is  no  evidence  that  T.  -smoke 
can  cause  specific  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  epilepsy,  St. 
Vitus's  dance,  apoplexy,  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  can- 
cer, consumption,  or  chronic  bronchitis.  If,  as  is  uni- 
yersally  allowed,  T.  possesses,  as  do  alcohol,  arsenic  (in 
minute  doses),  opium,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  oxidation  of  the  living  tissues,  and  thus  checking 
their  disintegration,  it  follows  (1)  that  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing must  be  *  most  deleterious  to  the  young,  causing  in 
them  impairment  of  growth,  premature  manhood,  and 
physical  degradation '  (Richardson,  For  and  Agaimt  To- 
haiceo,  78);  and  (2)  that  the  habit  mav  be  conducive  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  in  the  lack  of  sufil- 
cient  nourishment  from  food  to  supply  the  daily  wear  and 
tear  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems. 

For  a  long  controversy  on  the  question,  h  Smoking  In- 
jurious to  Health  f  in  which  distinguished  medical  men 
took  part,  see  The  Lancet^  1857, 1.  Some  reformers  violently 
antagonize  smokinc  as  the  fruitful  root  of  numberless 
monu  and  physical  evils.  The  whole  matter  is  fairly 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  pamphlet  freely- 
used  in  this  article.  Before  the  full  maturity  of  the  sys- 
tem is  attained,  even  the  smallest  amount  of  smoking  is  of 
ruinous  effect;  subsequently  the  habit  is,  in  most  instances, 
preludicial  only  when  carried  to  excess.  The  difficulty  is 
to  define  moderation  and  excess.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  certainly  are  individuals,  and  probably  in 
laree  number,  to  whom  throughout  life  any  use  of  T.  would 
be  Injurious.  We  cannot  honestly  say  more  on  the  score 
of  health  against  T.  than  can  be  ur&'ed  against  tea  or  any 
other  luxury;  and  of  nearly  every  luxury  it  is  the  least 
injurious.  '  It  is  innocuous  as  compared  with  alcohol;  it 
does  Infinitely  less  harm  than  opium;  it  is  in  no  sense 
worse  than  tea;  and  by  the  side  of  high  living  altogether, 
it  contrasts  most  favorably.'— Richardson.  Dr.  B.  A. 
Parkes  says,  'From  moderate  use  I  can  see  no  harm;'  and 
Sir  Robert  Christison  concludes  that  *  the  smoke  has  an 
extraordinary  power  in  removing  exhaustion,  listlessness, 
and  restlessness,  especially  when  brought  on  by  bodily  or 
mental  fatigue.' — A  long,  perfectly  clean  pipe,  of  an  ab- 
sorbing material  like  clay  or  meerschaum,  which  can  suck 
up  the  oily  matter  before  it  reaches  the  mouth,  is  to  be 
preferred;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  plug  of  cot- 
ton, saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  citric  or  tannic 
acid,  were  placed  in  the  stem,  to  filter  the  smoke,  all  the 
nicotine  would  be  seized  by  and  combine  with  the  acid. 
The  different  kinds  of  T.  exert  a  different  infiuence  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  noxious  inured ienta.  Thus, 
Cavendish,  Pigtail,  and  coarse  Shag  yield  the  oily  matters 
in  much  more  abundance  than  Latakia  or  Turkish;  hence 
the  last  two  are  termed  mild  tobaccos.  Cigars  tend  more 
than  pipes  to  produce  dyspepsia;   for  in  smoking  them. 
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TOBACCO-PIPES. 

DDless  with  a  long  mouth-piece,  nicotine  is  absorbed. 
Snuffing  has  been  deemed  the  least  injurious  form  of  the  use 
of  T.,  and  chewing  the  most  deleterious;  yet  sailors,  who 
chew  more  freely  ihan  almost  any  other  class,  usually  have 
yigorous  health,  and  after  long  habit  they  can  consume  an 
almost  incredible  quantity:  see  The  Lancet,  1847,  I.,  440. 

T.  has  been  used  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  an  enema, 
for  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres,  in  strangulated  hernia, 
stricture  of  the  bowel  or  urethra,  tetanus,  etc. ;  but  in  such 
cases  it  has  now  been  superseded  by  chloroform.  If  it 
ccatinue  to  hold  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  will 
probably  be  as  an  antidote  to  strycbnine. 

Indian  Tobacco  {Lobelia  infflata)  has  nothing  in  common 
with  T.  (see  Lobelia). 

TOBACCO-PIPES:  pipes  of  various  materials  used  in 
the  smoking  of  tobacco,  the  commonest  being  of  a  fine 
white  clay,  which  has  received  the  name  pipe-clay.  The 
first  part  of  the  manufacture  is  performed  by  trained  chil- 
dren, who,  with  nice  touch,  roll  out  on  a  board  a  small 
piece  of  clay  into  a  long  slender  cylindrical  rod,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  then  attached  a  lump  of  clay,  just  enough  to 
form  the  bowl.  These  rudimentary  pipes  are  arranged  by 
dozens  on  a  board,  until  they  have  become  sufficiently 
hardened.  The  pipe-maker  then  takes  a  pointed  iron 
wire,  afid,  first  dipping  it  into  oil,  pushes  it  into  the  end  of 
the  thin  column  of  clay,  and,  having  passed  it  through, 
forms  the  bowl  with  a  folding  brass  mold.  The  wire  is 
then  withdrawn;  and  after  a  slieht  dressing  with  a  kuife, 
the  pipes  are  slightly  curved  in  tue  stem,  and  are  laid  aside 
to  dry  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  removed  to  n  pecul- 
iar kiln  whose  interior  chamber  is  only  a  9egga/r  on  a  large 
scale,  such  as  is  used  in  making  Pottery  (q.v.).  When 
thoroughly  baked,  the  pipes  undergo  a  kind  of  polishing 
or  dressing,  and  are  ready  for  sale.  More  expensive  pipes 
are  made  of  Meerschaum  (q.v.):  for  various  materials  used 
for  the  tubes  of  these  and  other  pipe-bowls,  see  Pipe- 
ancKB.  Brier-root  pipes  hhve  the  bowl  and  stem  of  one 
piece  of  wood;  and,  though  the  stem  is  short,  they  par- 
tially absorb  the  oil  produced  in  smoking,  which,  however, 
is  perhaps  as  much  the  case  with  the  common  clay-pipe 
when  new. 

It  la  believed  that  pipes  for  smoking  herbs  for  medicinal 
and  other  purposes  were  in  use  in  England  and  elsewhere 
k)ng  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco.  Colt's-foot, 
yarrow,  mouse-ear,  lettuce,  and  other  plants  are  occasion- 
ally smoked,  and  no  doubt  have  been  so  for  centuHes.  A 
primitive  pipe,  still  in  use  in  some  rural  districts,  consists 
of  a  stick  of  elder  from  which  the  pith  has  been  removed, 
with  a  bowl  formed  of  common  clay  and  dried  by  the 
kitchen-fire.  Pipes  have  been  found  near  the  Roman 
wall  in  Northumberland,  and  other  Roman  stations  in 
Britain,  suggesting  at  first  the  notion,  now  discarded,  that 
the;^  were  used  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Many  of  these 
ancient  pipes  are  remarkable  for  very  small  size,  due 

grobably  to  the  high  price  of  tobacco  when  introduced 
Lto  Europe,  and  to  the  custom  of  inhaling  the  smoke  by 
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the  month  and  expelling  it  throneh  the  nostrils,  thus  gain- 
ing the  utmost  narcotic  effect.  Similar  very  small  pipes 
have  been  found  in  N.  America,  and  the  same  mode  of 
smokinff  has  always  prevailed  among  the  Amer.  Indians. 
See  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Man,  II.  Stone-pipes,  or  pipe- 
bowls,  have  been  found  in  Britain,  cut  in  rude  forms,  and 
apparently  used  by  the  insertion  of  a  tube,  perhaps  a  straw. 
Such  pipe-bowls,  but  elaborately  fcarved,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  American  antiquities,  and  are  still  made 
by  the  Amer.  Indians,  often  of  veiy  hard  stones  adorned 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Some  are  adapted  for 
two  tubes,  for  two  smokers  at  once.  Among  some  of  the 
Amer.  tribes,  great  care  is  bestowed  on  omamenling  the 
pipe-stem;  by  others,  on  the  bowl. 

The  clay-pipe,  much  the  same  as  now  used,  probably 
came  into  use  in  Europe  very  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  tobacco.  Aubrey,  1680,  says  that  tobacco-smokers  in 
England  at  first  used  silver  pipes,  '  but  the  ordinary  sort 
made  use  of  a  walnut-shell  and  a  straw.'  In  the  reign  of 
Willi^  III.,  pipes  were  occasionally  of  brass  and  iron. 
The  pipe  was,  in  earlier  days,  passed  round  the  table— one 
man  taking  a  whiff  or  two,  and  then  handing  it  to  his 
neighbor.  The  criterion  of  age  is  the  form.  The  barrel - 
shaped  bowl  was  most  usual  during  the  commonwealth 
and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  it  was  in*  many 
various  shapes.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  more 
elongated  form  of  bowl  became  prevalent,  introduced 
probably  from  Holland,  though  the  barrel-shaped  bowl 
still  was  used.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  the  wide- 
mouthed  bowl,  now  nearly  universal,  became  prevalent, 
and  the  spur,  previously  flat,  to  rest  the  pipe  upon  when 
in  use,  was  elongated,  alter  a  fashion  supposed  also  to  have 
originated  in  Holland.  The  Scottish  cutty  pipe  and  Irish 
duaeen  are  short  clay-pipes. 

The  pipe-makers  of  London,  as  early  as  1601,  had  privi- 
leges which  gave  them  a  monopoly.  Holland  has  long 
been  famous  for  pipe-making.  The  Dutch  manufacturers 
were  very  jealous  of  rivalry.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c, 
a  pipe  manufactory  was  established  in  Flanders,  and  the 
Dutch  makers  determined  to  ruin  it.  The  duties  were  too 
high  to  admit  large  importation ;  therefore  they  freighted 
a  large  ship  entirely  with  tobacco-pipes,  set  sail  to  Ostend, 
and  purposely  wrecked  her  there.  In  accordance  with  the 
maritime  laws  of  that  city,  the  pipes  were  landed  from  the 
wreck,  and  sold  at  such  '  ruinous  prices '  as  defied  competi- 
tion;  and  the  new  manufactory  was  immediately  closed. 

TOBAGO,  toM'go:  island,  most  southerly  of  the  W. 
India  Windward  Islands  (see  Antilles),  belonging  to 
Britain;  60  m.  s.e.  of  Grenada,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Trinidad; 
26  m.  long,  7i  m.  in  greatest  width ;  114  sq.  m.  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  1498,  and  named  by  him 
Assumption;  the  name  of  T.  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  free  use  of  tobacco  by  the  Caribs  when  first  visited 
by  Europeans.  Claimed  by  the  Brit. ,  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  French,  it  was  tinalljr  ceded  to  Britain  1814. 
From  its  gloomy-looking  mountains,  dense  forests,  aod 
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abrupt  precipices,  desccDding  to  the  sea.  T.  has  been  called 
the  'iielancholy  Isle;'  but,  on  nearer  approach,  the  as- 
pect becomes  more  pleasing,  though  still  rough  and  irreg- 
ular, being  extensively  occupied  with  conical  hills  and 
spurs,  all  connected  by  a  ridge  through  the  interior,  whose 

freatest  elevation  is  l.HOO  ft.  above  sea-level.  From  the 
igh  ridge  descend  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  which  termi- 
nate in  small  alluvial  plains.  Scarborough  (pop.  1,200)  is  its 
cap.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  shores  of  Rochley  Bay. 
Plymouth,  opposite  Scarborough,  is  the  landing-place  for 
passengei-s.  etc..  from  the  royal  mail-steamers.  Two-thirds 
of  the  island  is  still  covered  with  primitive  foresu,  com- 
prising many  varieties  of  hard-woods  and  ornamental  trees. 
The  geological  formation  is  similar  to  that  of  Trinidad. 
The  climate  is  considered  salubrious;  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  Ity*  to  90°.  The  island  produces  sugar,  rum, 
molasses,  cocoa-nuts,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo;  pimento 
also  grows  wild.  T.  was  annexed  to  Trinidad  1889.  In 
1890  the  revenue  was  $42,068;  expenditure  $44,969;  debt, 
loan  from  Trinidad  for  construction  of  public  works, 
$24,800:  imports  $118,788;  exports  $94,148.  The  people 
are  mostly  of  African  race.— Pop.  (1890)  20,727. 

TOBERMORY:  see  Mull.  Island  of. 

TOBENE.  n.  id'bin  [Ger.  tobin;  Dut.  to^C^n  (see Tabby)]: 
a  stout  twilled  silk. 

TOBIT,  td'bit,  Book  op:  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  the  Old  Test,  apocryphal  books.  It  exists  at 
present  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  whose 
texts  differ  considerably,  yet  not  materially.  The  oldest  and 
most  valuable  is  the  Greek  Septuagint;  indeed,  where  the 
others  depart  from  it,  they  possess  little  claim  to  respect. 
Since  the  argument  of  NOIdeke  {Mbnaisb.  Berl.  Ak. .  1879, 
p.  45),  the  Greek  text  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  original. 
It  is  not  known  when  and  where  the  book  was  written: 
Ewald  selects  Persia  as  the  scene,  and  the  middle  of  b.c. 
4th  c.  as  the  date  of  its  composition:  the  author  he  imag- 
ines to  have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew  who  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
and  conjectures  that  a  translation  of  the  work  was  made 
into  Alexandrian  Greek  B.C.  1st  c.  But  if  the  Greek  text 
be  the  oridnal,  it  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  a  date  earlier 
than  B.C.  ^d  c. ;  and  Robertson  Smith  ascribes  the  author- 
ship to  a  Jew  of  the  eastern  dispersion,  writing  perhaps  in 
Egypt,  but  incorporating  Persian  elements  m  his  story. 
That  the  contents  of  T.  are  not  historical,  is  evident;  yet 
till  the  period  of  the  Reformation  it  was  commonly  re- 
ceived as  such.  Luther  was  the  first  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
'  poetical,'  i.e.,  imaginary,  didactic  production;  and  bibli- 
cal critics  since  have  generally  agrced  with  him;  though 
some  contend  for  a  historical  basis.  The  leading  incidents 
resemble  in  grotesque  miretcuUmsiuss  the  fantastic  tales  of 
the  Arabian  x^ights.  Toblt,  sleeping  outside  the  wall  of 
nis  court-yard  one  night,  is  blinded  oy  sparrows  'muting 
warm  dun^  into  his  eyes;*  his  son  Tobias  is  attacked 
while  washing  his  feet  in  the  Tigris,  by  a  fish,  which  he 
kills,  and  under  instruction  from  the  angel  Raphael  secures 
from  its  liver  and  gall  powerful  drugs.    The  son  then 
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marries  a  Jewish  inaideD,  Sara,  seven  of  whose  betrothed 
lovers  bad  been  successively  carried  oflf  by  an  evil  spirit, 
Asmodeus.  Asmodeus  is  driven  off  by  use  of  one  of  the 
drugs  and  with  help  of  the  angel,  and  then  tlies  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  Egypt,  where  he  is  bound.  Old  Tobit  is 
cured  of  blindness  by  an  application  to  his  eves  of  tbe 
other  drug  from  the  fish.  Though  the  narrative  is  thus 
childishly  absurd,  the  sentiments  are  often  pious  and 
didactic;  the  descriptions  of  social  life  are  picturesque 
and  apparently  true. — For  the  place  which  this  book  hiuds 
in  ecclesiastical  use,  ^e  Apocbtpha. 

TOBOGGAN,  n.  id  oCg'gdn:  sled  made  of  a  couple  of 
thin  planks  fastened  together,  turned  up  in  front,  and  shod 
with  runners,  originally  used  by  the  Indians  of  Lower 
Canada  for  carrying  burdens  over  snow,  but  now  extensively 
used  in  the  sport  or  coasting  or  sliding  down  long  slopes  of 
frozen  snow  at  great  spe^:  Y.  to  slide  on  a  tobo^n. 
Tobog'ganino,  n.  -gdn-inp,  the  exciting  and  favorite  winter 
amusement  of  the  Canadians  with  the  toboggan  Note.— 
The  word  Toboggan  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Am.  Indian 
odabagen,  a  sled.  The  form  tobcuiken  (a  sled)  has  been 
found  by  Skeat  in  an  old  English  Micmac  dictionary. 

TOBOLSK,  UhlMflsk':  eovemment  in  the  n.w.  angle  of 
Siberia;  bounded  n.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  w.  by  the  Ural 
Mountains,  e.  by  the  govts,  of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk;  581,- 
980  sq.  m. — nearly  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  Russian 
empire.  Branches  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  form 
a  hilly  region  in  Uie  w.  and  s.e.;  but  the  govt,  is  largely  a 
vast  plain,  sloping  to  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Ob  (q  v.)  and  its  great  navi^ble  affluents,  the  Irtish, 
Tobol,  Om,  and  Toura.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  s.  and  mid- 
dle districts;  marshes  covered  with  forests  occupy  the  land 
n.  of  lat.  57**,  and  frozen  marshes  border  the  Arctic  Ocean: 
see  Tundra.  Tbe  climate  has  great  extremes;  it  is  mild 
in  the  middle  districts,  very  severe  in  the  n.,  and  warm  in 
the  s.  Dogs,  martens,  ermines,  silver  and  blue  foxes, 
beai-s.  deer,  etc.,  eider-ducks,  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  are  prin- 
cipal animals.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  oats,  and  barley. 
Agriculture  employs  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
except  in  the  n.,  where  hunting  and  fishing  are  general 
occupations.  The  luxuriant  meadows  of  the  south  are 
taken  advantage  of  for  cattle-breeding.  Timber,  furs,  and 
fish  are  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  people  are  mostly 
Russians;  but  there  are  also  Ostiaks,  Taitars,  Bokharians, 
and  Samoiedes.— Pop.  (1882)  1,288,000;  (1889)  1,818,400. 

TOBOLSK':  town  of  w.  Siberia,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  T.; 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Tobol;  1,976  m.  e. 
of  St.  Petersburg,  1,535  m.  from  Moscow.  It  is  well 
built,  with  timber  houses  and  wide  and  regular  streets,  and 
its  position  on  the  two  great  rivers  is  picturesque;  but  Its 
lower  part  is  subject  to  almost  annual  inundation  from  the 
floods  of  the  Irtish  in  spring.  Its  situation,  considerably 
n.  of  the  great  commercial  highway  between  Russia  and 
vMberia,  and  distant  from  the  more  productive  regions  of 
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the  oountry,  is  unfavorable  for  commerce.  T.  contains  a 
large  prison,  capable  of  accommodating  8,000  prisoners;  and 
the  convicts  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia  are  assembled 
at  this  town,  and  thence  deported  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Several  regiments  are  stationed  here. ~ Pop. 
(1883)  *40,130;  (1888)    80.175;  (1890)  21,836. 

TOCANTINS,  0-kdh'tim:  important  river  of  Brazil, 
rising  in  (he  province  of  Gojas,  flowing  d.  through  the 
provmce  of  Para,  and  joining  the  Para  (q.v.],  the  s. 
branch  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon,  180  m.  from  the 
Atlantic.  Its  principal  a£9uent  is  the  Araguay,  which 
joins  it  in  lat.  6  s.,  and  has  a  longer  course,  with  greater 
volume  of  water  than  the  T.  The  T.  at  its  Junction  with 
the  Araguay  is  5,500  ft.  wide;  at  its  mouth  it  is  8  m. 
wide;  total  length,  1,100  m.  The  navigation,  which  is  by 
trading-boats  resembling  floating  houses,  is  dangerous,  on 
account  of  numerous  falls,  sand-banks,  and  rapids.  Boats 
descend  from  Porto  Imperial  (lat.  10**  80'  s.)  to  the  mouth 
of  the  T.  in  20  to  80  days;  the  iipwai*d  voyage  occupies 
four  or  five  months. 

TOCHER,  n.  idkf^r,  but  in  Scotch  the  eh  is  guttural 
[Gael,  iochar,  a  marriage  portion]:  in  Scot.,  a  miuriage 
portion  given  by  a  father  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
(see  Marriage)^  a  dowry:  V.  to  give  a  dowry  to.  Toch'- 
81UNG,  imp.  TocDBRSD,  pp.  U)k'&rd.  Toch'brlbsb.  a. 
having  no  marriage  portion. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  tdk'fAl  or  tok-veV,  Alexis  Henri 
Charles  Clerel.  Comte  db:  French  statesman,  in  tbe 
first  rank  of  writers  in  the  19th  c.  on  the  science  of  ]K)litic8: 
1805,  July  29—1859.  Apr.  16:  b.  Verneuil,  dept.  of  Seine- 
etOise.  His  father  was  the  representative  of  an  old 
family,  the  Clerels,  proprietors  of  Tocqueville  in  Nor- 
mandy: his  mother  was  granddaughter  of  Malesherbes, 
academician,  political  writer,  and  magistrate,  who  defended 
Louis  XVI.  at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and  whose  intre- 
pidity was  punished  by  tbe  beheading  of  himself  and  all 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  relations.  Madame  de  T. 
and  her  husband  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine  by  tlie 
fall  of  Robespierre;  but  they  did  not  emigrate,  like  other 
royalist  families,  and  they  preserved  their  property.  At 
the  restoration  1815,  the  father  of  De  T.  reassumed  the 
title  Count.  De  T.  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Paris  1825; 
and,  after  a  short  tour  in  Italy,  entered  the  magistracy  ns 
juge  cmdHeur  at  Versailles.  In  this  situation  he  careruUv 
studied  the  administrative  system  of  France;  and,  struck 
by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  revolution,  gave  much 
thouffht  to  political  questions.  In  1881  he  resigned  hia 
appointment  at  Versailles,  and  with  his  colletigue  there, 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,  accepted  a  govt,  mission  to  the 
United  States,  to  report  on  the  penitentiaiy  system.  Tbe 
commissioners,  after  their  return  to  Europe,  published 
their  report  (Du  Systeme  penitentiaire  attx  Etats-Unis, 
1882;  Eng.  transl.,  Philadelphia  1888)~an  admirable  work, 
which  modilied  French  ideas  of  prison-discipline.  But  a 
more  important  result  appeared  1835,  when  De  T.  pub- 
^istied  b&  grea^  work,  I>^  la  DmocraU^  ^  Ameriqm 
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(Eug.*  transl.  by  Reev^,  London  1885).  In  his  introduc* 
tion,  he  sought  to  show  that  a  great  democratic  revolutioii 
has  for  centuries  been  going  on  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
general  progress  towanf  social  equality,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  a  providential  fact.  In  France  it  has  always 
been  borne  on  by  chance,  the  intelligent  and  moral  classes 
of  the  nation  nevei  havingconnected  themselves  with  it,  in 
order  to  hold  and  guide  it.  In  the  United  States  he 
found  that  the  same  revolution  has  been  going  on  more 
rapidly  than  in  Europe,  and  has  indeed  nearly  reached  its 
result  in  the  absolute  equality  of  conditions.  There,  ac- 
cordingly, he  thinks  is  shown  what  is  about  to  result  in 
Europe.  He  points  out  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  may  be  strictly  said  to  govern:  they  make  the  laws 
and  they  administer  them.  Ue  draws  from  what  he  has 
observed  the  conclusion  that  democracy  may  be  reconciled 
with  respect  for  property,  deference  lor  rights,  safety  to 
freedom,  and  reverence  for  religion.  He  does  not  propose 
the  laws  and  manners  of  the  United  States  for  other 
democratic  peoples.  He  merely  seeks,  by  a  faithful  pict- 
ure of  an  ex&tiug  democracy,  to  allay  the  dread  of  demo- 
cratic progress,  and  to  induce  those  at  the  head  of  affairs 
to  recognize  it  as  irresistible,  and  to  seek  to  control  it  by 
wise  concessions.  The  Democracy  made  at  once  an  im- 
mense sensation.  The  accuracy  of  the  statements,  the 
skill  with  which  the  matter  had  been  digested,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  were  praised  by  critics.  The  author 
was  hailed  as  the  continuator  of  Montesquieu,  and  the 
greatest  political  writer  of  his  time.  He  became  success- 
ively a  member  of  the  Acad,  of  Moral  Sciences  and  of  the 
French  Acad.  In  1835  De  T.  visited  England,  where  his 
work  had  made  him  known,  and  where  he  received  en- 
thusiastic welcome  from  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party. 
In  the  same  year  he  married  Miss  Mottley,  an  English- 
woman. He  shortly  afterward,  by  a  family  arrangement, 
entered  into  possession  of  Tocqueville.  He  stood*  1837,  as 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Valognes  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  His  opponent  was  a  retired  mill-spinner, 
who  raised  the  cry  of  *  No  nobles  *  against  him.  De  T. 
was  defeated;  but  two  years  later  he  had  become  a  great 
favorite  with  his  neighbors,  the  Norman  farmers,  and  they 
returned  him  to  the  chambers  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. As  a  speaker,  De  T.  had  no  gifts,  but  he  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  legislature.  Immediately  after  the 
itevoiution.  he  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the 
socialists  and  extreme  republicans.  He  opposed  Louis 
Napoleon,  as  a  man  who  believed  in  his  right  to  the  throne 
as  tirmly  jis  Charles  X.  De  T.  became,  however,  1849. 
vicc-pres.  of  the  assembly;  and,  June  to  Oct.  in  the  same 
year,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  At  this  time  he  vindi- 
cated the  policy  of  the  expedition  to  Rome,  on  the  ground, 
it  musi  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  would  secure  liberal  insti- 
niiions  to  ihe  States  of  the  Church.  After  the  coup  d'etat, 
he  rclur3ie<l  to  Tocqueville,  where  he  engaged  in  agricult- 
•  mil  piu.->uits.  lie  there  wrote  L'ancien  Hegirm  H  M  Jievo- 
uti.tn  (Par.  1*^50;  Eng.  transl.,  London  aud  New  York 
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l856),  a  work  worthy  of  his  fame.  In  1858,  June,  he  broke 
a  biood-yessel,  and  left  the  bleak  coast  of  Normandy  for  a 
warmer  climate,  at  Cannes,  where  he  died.  T.'s  CEhivres 
ei  Carrespondance  Inedites  were  pub.,  2  vols.  (1860),  by  his 
friend  De  Beaumont,  who  prefixed  a  biographical  notice 
(Eng.  ti-ansl.,  London  and  New  York  1861).— De  T.  was 
the  first  to  present  a  systematic  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  His  ^reat 
work  shows  rare  insight,  unbiased  judgment,  clear  vision 
of  fundamental  principles,  and  a  profound  tracing  of  them 
in  their  systematic  and  orderly  development  in  politict\l 
institutions. 

TOCSIN,  n.  idldgin  [F.  tocnn— from  OP.  io^aer,  to 
toudi,  to  strike,  and  sing,  a  sign,  a  bell  (see  Touch  and 
Sigh)]:  an  alarm-bell;  a  signfu  given  by  the  ringing  of  a 
be)]. 

TOD,  n.  idd  [Icel.  ioddi,  a  flock  or  ball  of  wool:  Ger. 
9oU,  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool;  Dan.  tot,  a  bunch  of  flax]:  a 
bench  of  anything  filnx>ii8,  as  hay;  an  old  weight  of  wool 
of  28  lbs.;  in  Scot.,  the  fox— probably  so  called  from  its 
budiy  tail;  in  OB.,  a  bush;  a  thick  shrub:  Y.  in  OE.,  to 
yield  in  weight. 

TOD AR8,  id' din,  or  Todawaks,  ib'da-wirz,  or  Thodas, 
tho'dae,  or  Tudas,  tu'daz:  remarkable  pastoral  race  in- 
habiting the  upper  part  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  (q  v.), 
in  s.  Hindustan,  claiming  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
whole  hill  country:  see  India — Inhabitants.  They  jire 
rapidly  diminishing  in  number,  chiefly  through  the  pi*ac- 
tice  oi  Polyandry  (q.v.)  and  their  jiot  allowing  intermixt- 
ure with  other  races:  in  1881  they  numbered  675.  They 
are  of  dull  copper  color,  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  ath- 
letic, with  finely  molded  limbs  and  bold,  independent 
carriage;  the  nose  aquiline,  with  black,  bushy  hair  and 
beard.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  smgle  toga, 
worn  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free,  not  unlike  the  plaid 
of  the  Scottish  bighlander.  The  T.  are  indolent  and 
dirty.  The  buffalo  is  their  great  dependence;  they  attempt 
no  culture  of  land,  obtaining  what  ^rain  they  require  from 
the  agricultural  tribes,  who  pay  it  m  the  shape  of  tribute 
igoodoo)  (though  often  rather  as  a  kindness)  for  their  lands, 
over  which  the  T.  assert  an  ima^nnry  right.  The  only  use 
the  T.  get  of  their  buffaloes,  besides  their  milk,  is  to  f  uruish 
sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  They  are  wont  to  sa- 
lute the  sun  at  his  rising  and  setting,  and  believe  that  the 
soul  after  death  goes  to  the  'great  country.'  They  wor- 
ship only  '  ideal '  gods,  without  images.  They  have  never 
been  known  to  steal.  Their  language  is  of  the  Dravidiau 
stock;  it  has  no  written  character.  They  are  strangely  al- 
lowed to  collect  their  tribute  of  grain,  by  which  they  are 
supported  in  idleness  and  plenty. — See  Statistical  Memoir 
of  a  Surwy  of  the  Neilgherry  Mouniai7is  (1861);  Harkness's 
VescripOon  of  a  Singular  Aboriginal  Race  (1882);  Burton's 
Qoa  and  the  Blue  Mountains  (1861);  Tyler  in  Nature  (1878). 

TO-DAY,  n.  ad.  1^l<lGf;  see  under  To. 
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TODD,  iod,  John,  d.d.:  author  and  Oongl.  minister. 
1800,  Oct.  9—1873,  Aug.  24;  b.  Pittsfield.  Haas.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  1822;  kept  a  school  one  year;  studied  tbeol. 
at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  minister  1827.  He  held 
Oongl.  pastorates  successiyely  at  Northampton,  Mass. 
(1888).  Riiladelphia  (1886),  First  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
(1842-72,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  age).  He  had  a  part 
in  founding  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Sem.  He  was  author  of 
nearly  80  vols.,  and  some  of  his  writings  had  an  enormous 
cinnilation:  many  were  translated  into  various  langiuiffea— 
German,  French,  modem  Greek,  Dutch,  Danish,  Italian, 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Turkish,  and  Tamil.  He  won  great 
distinction  also  as  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  religious  periodicals.  Amonff  his 
most  successful  didactic  works  were:  Leeture$  to  ChUaren; 
BtudenV$  Manual;  Hints  to  Young  Men;  Hinti  and  ThoughU 
for  Ckriitians, 

TODD,  Thomas:  jurist:  1765,  Jan.  28-1826.  Feb.  7;  b. 
King  and  Queen  co. ,  Ya.  He  served  as  a  soldier  from  Ya. 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  revolution;  afterward  re- 
moved to  Ey.,  studied  law,  and  became  derk  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  later  of  the  court  of  appeals;  1801-06  was 
Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals;  1806-7  chief- justice  of  Ky.; 
and  from  1807,  Mar.  8,  until  his  death,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.  8.  supreme  court.    He  died  at  Frankfort. 

TODDLE»  V.  mdl  [O.  Dut.  touieren,  to  tremble,  to  see- 
saw: Ger.  zotuln,  to  reel,  to  stagger  (see  Tot  1)1:  to  walk 
unsteadily,  or  with  short  tottering  steps,  as  a  child:  K.  fa- 
miliarly, a  walk  or  punter.  Tod  dling,  imp.  -dlXn^. 
Toddusd.  pp.  tdddld. 

TODDT,  n.  tdddi  [Hind,  iari,  tadi,  the  juice  of  the 
Palmyra  tree;  tar,  a  palm-tree:  the  sound  of  the  r  in  the 
Hind,  word  is  represented  by  d  in  £ng.]:  the  juice  or  sap 
drawn  from  various  kinds  of  palms  in  the  East  Indies;  a 
spirit  or  liquor  prepared  from  it;  a  mixture  of  spirits  and 
hot  water  sweetened;  punch:  grog  is  a  mixture  of  spirits 
and  cold  water  (see  Sptbit).  Toddy-ladlb,  a  small  ladle 
or  deep  spoo.i  for  mixing  toddy  in  the  tumbler  or  bowl, 
and  for  lifting  a  portion  of  it  into  a  wine-glass. 

TODI,  to^de  (anc.  7\id&r,  Ihidertum):  ancient  town  in 
central  Italy,  province  of  Perugia;  about  24  m.  s.  of  the 
city  of  Perugia,  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  Tiber. 
Ruins  of  the  Etruscan  wall  which  surrounded  it,  and  of  an 
old  Roman  temple,  are  visible.  It  contains  a  cathedral  with 
frescos  by  Le  Spama.  and  the  beautiful  church  of  8. 
Maria  del  la  ConsoTazione,  designed  by  Bramante,  and 
considered  by  many  not  only  bis  best  work,  but  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  Italy.— Pop.  about  15,000. 

TODLEBEN,  iofld-ben  (or  Tot'lkbbn),  Eduakd 
Ivanovioh:  Russian  general  of  engineers:  1818,  May  20 
— 1884,  June;  b.  Mitau,  Russian  province  of  Courland;  of 
German  extraction.  After  studying  at  Riga,  he  entered 
the  College  of  Engineers  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  seo- 
ond'Capt.  in  the  engineer  corps  when  the  Russian  army 
entered  the  Danublau  Principalities  1858,  and  served  in 
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the  campaign  of  the  DuDube  under  General  Scbilders. 
His  genius  as  a  military  eugincerwas  discovered  before  the 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth,  on  its  retreat  from  the 
Principalities;  and  when  the  French  and  English  troops 
undertook  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  Col.  T.  was  sent  to  as- 
sist in  its  defense.  His  principle  was  to  watch  the  works 
of  the  allies,  and  to  establish  against  them  on  every  point 
a  superiority  of  lire,  by  multiplying  the  number  and  in- 
creasing the  calibre  of  his  j^ns.  The  prodigious  activity 
displayed  by  the  Russians  in  making  good  the  damage  by 
the  heavy  nre  of  the  enemy  astonished  the  allied  army. 
Massive  earthworks,  mounted  with  formidable  batteries, 
rose  as  by  magic  at  each  threatened  point.  According  t^  T., 
the  defense  was  rapidly  asserting  an  engineering  superiority 
over  the  attack.  The  Malakoff,  however,  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  the  allies  entered  Sebastopol  (see  the  story  of 
the  war  in  Kinglake  s  work,  T/te  Invasion  qf  the  Crimea), 
At  the  battle  of  lukermann,  T. ,  who  was  on  the  spot  by 
chance,  seeing  that  the  Russian  artillery  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken,  promptly  halted  a  regt.,  caused  four  guns  to 
open  fire  on  the  allies,  and  gave  time  to  the  artillery  to  re- 
treat. During  the  latter  part  of  the  siege,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  leg.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea, 
entitled  D^enee  de  Sebastopol,  which  gives  a  thoroughlv 
Russian  account  of  the  Crimean  war — trustworthy  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Russian  army  and  to  the  work  of  the 
sieee.  For  services  in  the  siege,  he  was  created  a  general 
and  decorated.  In  1865  he  visited  England,  and  was  cor- 
d^Uy  received.  He  was  called  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Plevna,  which,  after  a  brilliant  defense,  he  took.  He  was 
subsequentlv  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
army  In  Bulgaria. 

TODMORDEN,  tod-mdr'din:  market-town  of  England, 
partlv  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  partly  in  the  W.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire;  8  m.  n.n.e.  of  Rochdale,  about  207  m. 
n.n.w.  of  London;  on  the  Manchester  railway.  The  tpwn 
is  well  biult;  has  several  churches  and  schools,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton.  Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  The 
town  comprises  territory  belonging  to  three  townships. — 
Pop,  (1881)  28.863;  (1891)  24.725. 

TO-DO.  n.  tii'dd'  [to  and  do]:  familiarly,  hurry;  bustle; 
commotion;  ado. 

TOE,  n.  to  [Icel.  and  AS.  td;  Dut.  teen:  Low  Ger.  taan, 
a  toe:  oerhaps  allied  to  Icel.  teina,  a  shoot:  Dut.  teen,  a 
twig:  AS.  tan,  a  shoot,  the  toes  being  regarded  as  the  twigs 
or  brafiches  of  the  foot]:  a  di^'t  of  the  foot,  corresponding 
to  a  digit  or  finger  of  the  hand;  one  of  the  foreparts  of  the 
paw  or  foot  of  a  beast;  the  forepart  of  a  hoof,  as  of  a  horse: 
V.  to  touch  with  the  toes,  as  to  toe  the  mark.  Toed,  a.  todf 
having  toes.  Finorr-akd-tob,  a  disease  in  turnips, 
when,  instead  of  bulbs,  they  fork  into  finger-and-toe-ukQ 
divisions. 
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TOFFY— TOGA. 

TOFFY,  n.  Uffi,  or  Toffee,  n.  -fi:  a  hard-baked 
candy  or  sweetmeat,  made  of  molasses  or  sugar  mixed  with 
butter,  and  boiled  to  a  consistency;  called  Uiffy  in  the 
United  States. 

TOFORE,  ad.  tH-for'  [AS.  toforan\i  in  Oi^.,  before;  for- 
merly: Prep,  in  OB.,  before. 

TOFT,  n.  toft  [Norw.  tuft,  a  clearing]:  in  OB.,  open 
ground;  a  plain;  a  knoll;  in  law,  a  messuage  or  home- 
st^td. 

TOGA,  n.  tb'gd  [L.  toga,  a  gown — from  tego,  I  cover]:  a 
gown;  the  loose  gown  or  mantle  worn  by  the  anc.  Romans. 
ToGATED,  a.  -gd-t^d  [L.  togdtus,  gowned],  also  in  OE.. 
To'gbd,  a.  -ged,  dressed  in  a  go^n;  wearing  a  gown. 
Toga  virilis,  m-ri'lls  [L.  virilU,  manly]:  the  gown  as- 
sumed by  Roman  youths  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Togb. 
n.  plu.  tijgz,  in  slang,  clothes.  Togged  out,  togd,  dressed 
np,  as  if  for  a  party. — The  Toga  was  the  principal  outer 
garment  of  the  Romans,  origi- 
nally perhaps  the  only  one:  sub- 
sequently an  under-sarment,  the 
iunie,  was  added.  It  was  prob- 
ably of  Etruscan  origin,  yet  it 
came  to  be  consider^  the  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  whence  the  Roman  peo- 
ple are  called  togati,  or  gens 
toffata;  consequently,  when  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  their  coun- 
try was  spoken  of  as  Qallia  to- 
gata,  in  opposition  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  or  Qallia  braccata 
(breeched).  At  first  the  T.  was 
apparently  semicircular  in  shape 
— so,  at  least,  say  Diouysius, 
Quiutilian,  and  otners;  but  af- 
terward, when  it  came  to  be  an 
elaborate  and  complicated  dress, 
it  must  have  been  a  smaller  seg- 
ment than  a  semicircle.  The 
mode  of  wearing  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  and  reouired 
considerable  art  to  make  the  folds  full  gracefully.  It  was 
woolen  cloth,  and,  except  iu  the  case  of  mouniers,  was 
white.  Accused  persons  sought  to  excite  sympathy  by 
going  about  in  a  soiled  {aordida)  and  unsightly  toga;  whfle 
those  who  were  seeking  office  were  wont  to  dress  them- 
selves in  garments  artiticially  whitened  with  chalk;  hence 
their  name  Candidati  {Wt.,  shiniug  ones),  candidates.  The 
toga  prcBiexta  had  a  broad  purple  border,  and  was  worn  by 
children  and  by  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  magistrates. 
The  toga  picta,  so  called  from  being  embroidered,  wai> 
worn  by  generals  receiving  their  'triumphs.'  Under  the 
emperors,  the  T.  as  an  article  of  common  wear  fell  into 
disuse,  the  Greek  pallium  and  other  garments  being  used 
instead;  but  it  continued  to  be  used  by  officials  on  solemn 
or  festive  occasions. 


BomanToga. 
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TOGETHER-TOIL. 

TOGETHER,  ad.  tu-ffiWer  [AS.  iogadere,  together: 
Dut  gaderen,  to  gather,  to  collect]:  in  company;  Id  the 
same  place;  in  the  same  time;  in  concert;  in  union;  with- 
out break.    Together  with,  in  union  with. 

TOGGENBURG,  to^ghMMrg,  or  Tockenbubg,  toih'en- 
bdrg:  district  in  Switzerlaud,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall 
(since  1808):  formed  by  the  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Thur.  It  Wiis  formerly  governed  by  counts  of  its  own, 
%vho  ranked  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  laud- proprie- 
tors in  the  country.  On  the  extiuction  of  their  line  1436, 
the  possessions  passed  to  the  Barons  of  Rasen,  who  sold 
them  1469  to  the  abbot  of  Hi.  Gall.  The  valley  is  thickly 
peopled  by  an  industrious  race,  who  manufacture  muslin 
and  cotton.  The  nnost  interesting  spot  in  the  region  is 
Wildhaus,  in  the  Johannisthal,  a  little  mountain  village 
more  than  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  Lake  ZUrich,  where 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  Swiss  reformer,  was  born. 

TOGGERY,  n.  Wiggerl  [L.  toga,  a  gown]:  in  famUiar 
language,  clothes;  garments. 

TOGGLE,  or  Toogel,  n.  tit)g'gl  [probably  from  Dut.  iok- 
kelen,  to  touch;  or  Ger.  stock,  a  stick]:  among  seamen,  a 
SDiall  wooden  pin  or  short  bar  of  wood  tapering  toward 
both  ends,  with  a  groove  round  its  centre,  placed  through 
bight  or  eye  of  a  rope  in  order  to  hold  it  in  its  proper 
position. 

TOG'GLE  JOINT:  a  knee-joint  or  elbow- joint;  joint 
formed  by  two  ])ieces  (bai-s  or  plates)  articulating  endwise. 
The  T.  J.  may  be  represented  by  the  leg  flexed  at  the  knee, 
or  the  arm  llexed  at  the  elbow.  In  mechanics,  this  joint 
is  used  by  applying  power  (e.g.,  by  means  of  a  screw) 
against  the  'knuckle'  or  point  of  flexure,  thus  producing  a 
powerful  pressure  through  the  extension  of  the  two  bars  or 
leaves.  The  T.J.  is  employed  in  different  kinds  of  presses, 
thence  oalled  toggle  presses.  The  T.  J.  is  utilized  in  the 
Btanhope  printing-press,  the  platen  beine  there  depressed 
by  the  toggle  and  raised  by  springs.  It  is  used  also  in 
making  electrotype  molds  from  type,  and  in  hay-presses, 
cotton-presses,  etc. 

TOGS,  n.  plu.  frV«*  see  under  Toga. 

TOIL,  n.  togl  [O.  Dut.  tuylen,  to  till  the  ground;  iuyl, 
liKricultiire,  labor:  comp.  Gael,  tail,  will,  inclination  (see 
Till  8)1:  fatiguing  labor;  labor  oppressive  to  the  mind  or 
body:  v.  to  labor  with  pain  or  fatigue;  to  work  with  fa- 
tigue. TorL'iNO,  imp.:  Adj.  laboring  with  fatigue. 
Toiled,  pp.  togld.  Toil'er,  n.  -^r,  one  who  toils.  Toil- 
ful, a.  'ftU,  wearisome.  Toil'less,  a.  -lee,  free  from  toll. 
Toilsome,  a.  -aiim,  laborious;  attended  with  fatigue  or 
pain;  wearisome.  Toilsomely,  ad.  -It.  Toil'someness, 
B.  -nie,  state  of  being  toilsome  or  laborious.— Syn.  of 
'toil,  n.':  work;  labor;  exertion;  employment;  occupation; 
ta^;  travail;  drudgery. 

TOIL,  n.  toyl,  usually  hi  the  plu.  Toils,  tapU  [P.  toiUe, 
toils,  something  to  inclose  or  entangle  wild  beasts  in;  ioila, 
cloth — from  L.  tfla,  a  web — from  (rx^re,  to  weave] :  a  net 
or  snare;  a  web  or  string  spread  for  taking  prey. 
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TOILET— TOKAY, 

TOILET,  n.  toylet  [P.  toilette,  toilet-cloth,  toilet— from 
toUe,  cloth  (see  Toil  2)\:  a  cloth  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
while  dressing  the  hair  or  beard;  the  cloth  that  covers  a 
dressing-table— hence,  the  dressing-table  itself;  mode  or 
operation  of  dressing;  all  matters  connected  with  personal 
c^nliness  and  the  adjustment  of  articles  of  dress— in  these 
last  two  senses  also  spelled  Toilette.  Toil'inette',  n. 
'l-nit'  [F.]:  a  cloth  the  weft  of  which  is  of  woolen  yam, 
and  the  warp  of  cotton  and  silk.  To  make  one's  toilet, 
to  dress. 

TOISE,  n.  toyz  [P.  toise,  a  fathom:  It.  <e«o,  tension— 
from  L.  teneus,  pp.  of  tendo,  I  stretch— as  if  measured  by 
the  width  of  the  outstretched  arms]:  old  French  measure 
of  length,  equal  to  1*94908659  metres,  or  6-3946-Eng.  feet 

TOKAT,  to-kdf:  decayed  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  w.  of 
Trebizond,  60  m.  from  the  s.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea;  at  the 
mouth  of  a  delile,  on  tlie  banks  of  a  small  stream.  It  is 
inclosed  by  mountains  on  three  sides,  so  that  in  summer 
the  heat  is  intolerable.  Oardens  and  vineyaixis  extend 
alon^  the  slopes  of  the  valley  above  the  town.  The  town 
consists  priuci pally  of  wooden  huts,  disposed  in  narrow 
and  dark  streets.  It  formerly  had  considerable  trade,  but 
this  has  declined.  Extensive  copper-furnaces,  however, 
in  which  copper  ore,  brought  from  near  Diarbekir,  is 
smelted,  still  employ  many  persons.  Cotton-printing  and 
dyeing  also  are  carried  on.— Pop.  35,000. 

TOKAY,  n.  id-kd\  a  highly  prized  wine  produced  from 
vines  grown  on  the  Hegyallya  Mountains  n.  and  n.e.  of 
Tokay,  in  Hungary.  The  T.  wine-district  comprises  about 
15,000  acres,  the  produce  from  the  Mezesmall,  a  detached 
rounded  eminence  near  Tokay,  being  most  esteemed. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  proper  assortment  of  the 
grapes  (never  gathered  till  fully  ripe);  also  on  preparation 
of  the  wine — of  which  about  84  sorts  are  reckoned;  but 
all  may  be  grouped  into  the  two  classes,  sweet  and  dry. 
The  wine  is  brownish  yellow  while  new,  changing  to  a 
greenish  hue  as  it  grows  older.  The  average  annual  prod- 
uce of  the  T.  vineyards  is  1,500,000  imperial  gallons  of 
the  dry,  and  50,000  gallons  of  the  sweet,  wines.  T.  wine 
has  immense  reputation  on  the  continent  for  its  restorative 
and  tonic  qualities;  and  so  much  is  it  esteemed  in  Hun- 
gaiy,  that  every  considerable  proprietor  for  miles  round 
makes  it  a  point  to  acquire  some  property  in  this  vine- 
district,  that  he  may  be  able  to  procure  his  wine  from  his 
own  vineyards.  On  this  account,  genuine  T.  (specially 
the  more  valuable  sweet  or  imperial  T.)  is  obtainable  by 
wine-merchants  in  small  quantity  only,  and  is  largely 
mixed  with  inferior  wines.  The  vine-gathering  is  cele- 
brated at  Tokay,  Maad,  and  Tallya,  chief  places  of  the 
district,  as  a  national  f^te,  to  which  the  magnates  of  Hun- 
gary with  their  families  flock  from  all  quarters;  and 
during  the  festivity,  many  times  more  than  the  whole 
value  of  the  vintage  is  expended.  The  crowd  of  visitors 
is  swelled  largely  by  the  wine-dealers  and  medical  agents, 
who  sometimes  give  extravagant  prices  for  good  qualities 
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TO-KEI— TOKEN. 

of  wine.  Large  quantities  of  *  imitation  *  T.  are  made  by 
French  and  German  chemists,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  not  excepting  Huneaiy  itself,  so  that  purchasers 
need  to  guard  against  impomion. 

TO-KEI':  a  variant  of  TOkiO(q.v.). 

TOKEN,  n.  0kn  [Goth,  taikna;  Ger.  teichan,  a  mark, 
a  token:  Icel.  teikna;  Dan.  tegne,  to  mark,  to  draw:  Dut. 
teeken;  Icel.  ieikn,  a  token]:  something  meant  to  repre- 
sent another  thing;  a  mark;  a  sign;  an  indication;  a 
symptom;  a  memorial  of  friendship;  a  stamped  piece  of 
metal  used  as  coin,  but  worth  much  less  than  its  nominal 
value,  and  intended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose:  in  the 
Seoteh  Pre^.  churches,  a  stamped  metal  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  Supper:  in  printing,  ten  and  a  half 
quires  of  paper:  Y.  in  OE.,  forBBTOKSN.  To'kenlesb, 
a.  'Us,  without  ^a  token. — Tokens,  or  stamped  pieces  of 
metal  or  other  material  intended  to  serve  as  evidences  of 
value  which  they  did  not  possess,  first  came  into  use  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  the  lack  of  any 
authorized  coins  for  the  fractions  of  a  penny;  and  in  the 


FiR. 


1.— Token  of  the  Triumph,  or  Pageant  Tavern,  Oharing 
Crofls,  1661. 


reign  of  Elizabeth,  stamped  tokens  of  lead,  tin,  and  even 
leather,  issued  by  vintners,  grocers,  and  other  tradesmen. 


Fig,  2. 


-Token  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  Oheapelde,  London,  about 
beginning  of  17th  century. 


passed  largely  from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  payable  at 
the  shops  where  issued.  The  corporations  of  Bristol, 
Oxford,  and  Worcester  also  had  their  tokens.  In  the  face 
of  later  royal  prohibitions,  private  tokens,  principally  of 
brass,  continued  to  circulate,  especially  during  the  civil 
war.  Numerous  tradesmen's  tokens,  mostly  of  copper, 
were  again  struck  during  the  scarcity  of  monev  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  c.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  current 
silver  money,  previous  to  the  new  coinage  of  1817,  silver 
pieces  known  as  Bank  Tokens,  of  the  respective  values  of 
5*.,  Ss.y  and  Is.  6d.,  were  issued  by  the  13ank  of  England: 
they  were  called  in  on  the  revision  of  the  coinage. — See 
Chambers's  Book  of  Daps,  I.  535. 
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TOKIO. 

TOKIO,  id'kyd  (*  Eastern  Capital,*  as  distinguished  from 
&iikid  (Kioto),  llie  *  Western  Capital '):  cliicf  tity,  and 
since  1869,  March  26,  cap  of  Japan;  in  the  e.  of  the  main 
island  of  the  Japanese  group,  on  both  banks  of  the  8umida» 
a  large  and  rapid  river  (called  sometimes  Ogawa,  or  *  The 
Kiver '),  spanned  by  six  wide  bridges  (varying  in  length 
from  750  to  1,050  ft.),  at  the  head  of  the  B»iy  of  Yedo;  and 
travei-sed  by  a  vast  network  of  canals:  lat.  8i5*  40'  n.,  long 
Idd^  47  e.:  ai-ea  about  28  sq.  m.,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Paris.— Pop.  (1889)  1,138,546;  (1891)  1.155.290. 
Until  1868,  Sep.  13,  i.e.,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Tokugawa(q.v.)  shogunate.  T.  was  known  aa  Yedo  (* Kiver 
Door").  It  was  originally  a  rude  foitresp,  founded  1456, 
surrounded  by  a  few  scattered  villnces,  much  of  the  more 
level  parts  of  the  present  cit^  beuig  under  wnter,  or  a 
mere  succession  of  lagoons  which  have  since  been  filled  in. 
In  1598.  lyeyasu,  founder  of  the  Toku^wa  line  of 
8hoguns.  laia  out  a  city  here  and  made  it  his  capital. 
Under  the  shoguns,  T.  (Yedo)  was  divided  into  three  parts: 

(1)  The  Oshvro  or  Castle,  ramparted  and  moated,  area 
17  sq.  ip.,  circumference  nearly  5  m.  Hire  was  the  sho- 
gun's  palace — where  the  mikado  also  resided  when  he 
removed  his  court  to  T.  In  1873,  May,  this  palace  was 
burned  down,  and  the  emperor  removed  to  the  Yashiki,  or 
mansion  of  the  Prince  of  Kishiu,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  recent  completion  of  his  own  new  palace. 

(2)  The  Boto-shiro,  the  portion  outside  the  castle,  also  ram- 
parted and  moated.  In  this  space  chiefly  webe  situated 
the  Yashikis  of  the  daimios,  or  territorial  nobles,  who  with 
many  thousands  of  their  retainers  were  compelled  to  spend 
a  large  portion  of  the  year  in  Vedo,  under  the  eye  and 
control  of  the  shogun.  (3)  The  machi,  or  tradesmen's 
|)art,  extending  all  round  the  ISoto-shiro,  and  across  the 
river.  For  administrative  purposes  T.  is  now  divided  into 
15  ku  or  districts,  two  of  which,  Hon  jo  and  Fukagawa  are 
e.  of  the  river.  Kojimachi  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city 
contains  the  castle,  the  parade-ground,  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment offices,  courts  of  justice,  foreign  legations,  and 
the  Kobu-dai-gaku,  commonly  calle4  the  Imperial  College 
of  Engineering  (now  a  dept.  of  the  univ.),  with  a  large 
and  efficient  staff  of  foreign  professors.  North  of  the 
castle  and  between  the  two  moats  lies  Eanda;  in  this  dis- 
trict are  situated  the  Nobles'  School,  and  the  Nobles*  Club 
(both  large  buildings  in  European  style),  and  the  Imperial 
Univ.,  which,  when  founded  1856.  bore  the  curious  name 
Ban-sJiO  Mrabe-jo,  or  'Place  for  examining  Barbarian 
Writings.*  This  was  changed  1868  to  KaiseC^o,  or  *  Place 
for  transforming  and  completing,'  and  is  now  Dai  Oaku, 
or  (place  of)  *  Great  Learning.'  In  this  part  of  the  city  is 
also  the  temple  of  Kanda  or  Kanda  Mio-jin^  where  are 
worshipped  O-na-muchi^  the  aboriginal  deity  of  the 
country  (said  to  hjive  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  mikado's 
ancestors,  when  they  descended  from  heaven),  and  his 
adopted  brother.  Not  far  from  this  is  8ei-do  or  the  temple 
of  C'oufucius,  'charmingly  situated  on  a  hill-side,  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  grove  of  trees.'    Under  the  shoguns 
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this  was  the  unlv.  for  the  study  of  Chinese  literature.  It 
is  DOW  a  public  library  of  native,  Chinese,  and  foreign 
books.  Near  Seido  is  tbe  public  park  of  Uyeno,  where 
the  museum  is,  and  where  the  *  exhibition '  was  held. 
This  property  belonged  originally  to  the  Todo  family,  but 
was  taken  by  the  shogun,  1625,  iis  a  site  for  a  set  of  Bud- 
dhist temples  that  should  surpass  all  others  in  Japan.  The 
main  temple  (burned  down  1868  during  a  bloody  buttle 
between  the  imperialists  and  the  supporters  of  the  sho- 
^n)  is  said  to  have  been  '  one  of  the  chief  triijmphs  of 
Japanese  architectural  skill,  and  was  considered  the 
metropolitan  temple  of  all  Japan.'  The  high  priest, 
always  a  son  of  the  reigning  mikado,  was  kept  here  for 
political  reasons.  T.  AlK>unds  in  temples  (both  Buddhist 
and  Shinto),  the  most  popular  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
temple  of  K' wan-on  (commonly  called  the  *  goddess  of 
mercy  *),  in  Asak&sa,  to  which  thousands  of  the  middle 
aud  lower  classes  daily  resort  for  devotion,  but  chiefly  for 
pleasure.  Booths  and  stalls  and  'shows'  of  all  sorts 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  public  gardens  of 
Shibaare  the  mortuary  temples  of  seven  of  the  Tokugawa 
shoguns,  standing  in  the  extensive  and  fiuely  wooded 
grounds  of  the  temple  of  Zo-toji,  which  was  under  the 
protection  of  lyeyasa.  The  main  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  (the  work  of  an  incendiary)  1874,  Jan.  1. 

T.  stands  in  a  great  phiin  extending  n.  and  s  about  100 
m.,  and  from  the  cotist  to  the  mountains  20  to  60  m.  This 
plain,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Japan,  is  tilled  with 
great  skill  and  lab:>r.  irrigation  and  manuring  being 
adopted  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  traversed  by  many 
large  rivers,  from  one  of  which  an  abivod  mt  water-supply 
is  brought  40  m.  to  T.  Smaller  streams  iiitersect  the  plain 
in  every  direction,  and  form  rich  and  lovely  valleys,  the 
ridges  between  which  rise  at  very  few  places  more  than 
200  ft.  above  sea  level.*  T.  is  connected  with  Yokohama, 
Kioto,  Ozako,  Kobe,  etc  ,  by  several  lines  of  mil  way;  and 
a  lar^  extent  of  telegraphic  line  now  gives  it  close  com- 
munication with  the  s,  n.,  and  w.  of  the  empire;  and  with 
the  outside  world  by  cable  from  Nagasaki. 

The  main  body  of  the  new  imperial  army  is  located  and 
drilled  in  the  capital.  Its  creation  after  the  irrcat  revolu- 
tion of  1868  was  superintended  by  French  officers.  The 
Military  College  is  still  under  French  instructors.  There  is 
a  large  arsenal,  well  stocked  with  excellent  modern  ma- 
chinery, in  T.;  also  a  naval  college  with  British  instruc- 
tors, where  cadets  for  the  marine  service  receive  a  good 
scientific  education  and  practical  training.  The  Medical 
School,  a  part  of  the  univereity,  has  a  larce  and  efficient 
staff  of  German  professors.  In  1889  T.  had  828  public,  and 
448  private  primary  schools.  Horse-cars  run  along  the 
7i>r»,  or  principal  street.  The  police  force  is  numerous  and 
effective,  and  there  are  fire  companies  of  about  2,000  men. 
Gas  is  used  for  street  and  shop  lighting.  Numerous  news- 
papers (including  more  than  a  dozen  dailies,  edited  and 
conducted  with  singular  ability)  aud  many  i>eriodicals  and 
mag;azines  are  oubUshed,  though  the  press  (as  elsewhere  io 
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Japan)  suffers  severely  from  govt,  ceusorship.  The  Japan- 
ese parliament  or  *  diet'  meets  here,  and  T.  is  the  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  the  political  centre  of  the  country. — In 
1869,  Jan.  1,  T.  whs  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  but 
owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  the  prox- 
imity to  Yokobama  (18  m.),  the  chief  seaport  of  the  coun- 
try, and  other  causes,  direct  foreign  trade  is  small;  and 
Tsdkiji  {*  made  land '),  as  the  forei^  settlement  is  called, 
is  practically  abandoned  to  the  missionaries. 

T.  has  several  woolen,  ^Ik,  and  paper  mills;  and  much 
is  done*  in  bronze-work,  porcelain-painting,  manufacture 
of  toys,  fans,  curios,  etc.  During  the  winter,  fires  are 
almost  nightly  occurrences,  and  the  whole  city  has  been 
burned  over  several  times.  In  1601  the  whole  city  was 
laid  in  ashes:  1657  (it  is  ^id)  107,046  persons  lost  their 
lives;  500  daimio-mansions,  770  hatamoto-residences,  850 
temples,  and  1,200  streets  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 
In  1668  another  great  fire  almost  wiped  out  the  city.  In 
1855  a  single  confiagration  destroyed  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  city,  and  in  1876  in  one  ni^ht  8,0<X)  houses  were 
burned.  This  arises  from  the  universal  use  of  wood  in 
building,  and  the  slightness  of  construction.  Brick  and 
stone  and  foreign  methods  of  construction,  however,  are 
now  rapidly  superseding  native  materials  and  methods, 
especially  in  the  business  part  of  the  city.  The  whole 
business  part  of  the  city  is  studded  with  clay  fire-proof 
kura  or  store-houses,  into  which  all  the  chief  valuables  are 
hurriedly  thrust  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  doors  and  windows  cemented  with  clay 
which  is  kept  in  readiness— lighted  candles  having  been 

E laced  inside  before  closing  the  last  door  in  order  to  ez- 
aust  the  inflammable  oxygen  of  the  inclosed  air. 

Earthquakes  also  have  been  destructive.  One  in  1708 
caused  37,000  deaths.  Another,  1855,  Nov.  11,  threw 
down  14,000  dwellings,  and  16,000  kura  or  fire-proof 
godowns,  and  caused  a  loss  of  100,000  lives. 

Under  the  shoeuns  the  pop.  of  T.  must  have  been  venr 
large,  owing  to  the  large  bodies  of  militarv  retainers  which 
the  daimios  were  compelled  to  bring  and  keep  with  Uiem 
during  their  long  compulsory  annual  sojourn  in  the  city. 
The  pop.  has  been  stated  as  high  as  several  millions,  but 
it  is  probable  tbat  it  never  exceeded  that  of  the  present  city 
under  the  new  regime. 

Much  of  the  glory  of  old  T.  (Yedo)  has  vanished,  many 
stately  palaces  and  rich  temples  having  been  burned  to 
the  ground,  or  allowed  to  decay.  The  new  buildings  are 
of  European  or  semi-European  style;  fire-eating,  two- 
sworded  men  no  lon^^er  throng  the  streets,  and  the  Eago 
and  Norimonohave  disappeared  before  the  jin-riki-shaand 
the  horse-car.  But  the  chief  natura  1  beauties  of  the  city 
remain — the  80  m.  of  tortuous  moats,  with  their  summer 
blaze  of  lotus-flowers,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  parks 
and  gardens,  with  their  luxuriant  flowers  and  rich  wooding. 

Brit.  Consular  Beparts;  Adam's  History  of  Japan;  Grif- 
fis's  Mikado's  Empire;  Aime  Humbert's  Japon  lUustre; 
Maurice  Pubard*s  Japon  Pittoresque;   Sir  Rutherford  Al- 
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cock's  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  Oliphant'sJTarra^m  of  Lord 
Biffin's  Mismon;  The  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan; 
Mossman's  New  Japan;  Satow  and  Hawes's  Guide  to 
Japan;  Rein's  e/apan. 

TOKUGAWA,  0H-gd'wd:  family  name  of  the  '  dy- 
nasty *  or  line  of  Shoguns  (q.v.),  or  commanders-in-cbief, 
who  virtually  ruled  Japan  from  1603,  when  the  mikado  ap- 
TOinted  Tokugawa  lyeyasii  (1542-1616)  to  the  office  of 
Sei-i-tai-shogun,  or  '  Barbarian-subduing-^eat-general/ to 
1868,  when  the  office  of  shogun  was  abolished,  the  feudal 
system  came  to  an  end,  and  the  mikado  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.  The  Tokugawas  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  Minamoto,  powerful  military  family 
which  sprang  from  Emperor  Sei-wa  in  the  9th  c.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  shoj^un,  lyeyasti  was  lord  of 
Mikawa,  and  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  Kwant5  (the 
region  e.  of  the  Hakone  range  of  mountadns)  which  he 
had  received  in  1590  from  Taiko-sama  (q.v.).  From  1598 
the  capital  of  the  T.  was  Yedo,  now  TOkiO  (q.v.). 

TOLA,  n.  to' Id  [Skr.  iolna,  to  weigh]:  in  India,  a 
weight  for  gold  and  nlver,  about  180  grains  troy. 

TOLAND,  td'land,  John:  English  deistical  writer:  1669 
(or  70),  Nov.  80—1723.  May  11;  b.  near  the  village  of  Red- 
castle,  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland.  His  parents  were 
Rom.  Gathollcs,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  that  faith. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Janus  «Junius;  but  ridicule  at 
school  led  him  to  change  it  to  John.  He  entered  the  Univ. 
of  Glassow  1687,  but  removed  to  the  Upiv.  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  m.a.  1690.  Thence  he  passed 
to  Leyden,  where  (having  abandoned  at  Edinburgh  the 
Rom.  Cath.  faith)  he  began  theological  studies  with  a  view 
to  the  nonconformist  ministiy.  After  about  two  years 
he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  Oxford,  where  his 
vanity,  and  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  on  religion,  at- 
tracted notice.  Here  he  prepared  m  great  part  the  work 
Christianity  Not  Mysterious  (London  1696),  in  which  he 
avowed  his  principles.  The  work  made  a  sensation  in  the 
theological  world,  was  censured  by  convocation,  and  led 
to  several  replies;  and  in  the  following  year  T.  returned  to 
Ireland.  There  he  was  received  as  unfavorably  as  In 
England,  and  his  book  was  burned  publicly  by  the  com- 
mon hangman,  by  eirpress  vote  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
T.  returned  to  London,  where  he  published  a  defense; 
but  soon  turned  from  theological  to  political  and  literary 
subjects.  His  pamphlet  Anglia  Libera,  on  the  succession 
of  tne  House  of  Brunswick,  led  to  his  being  received  with 
favor  by  the  Princess  Sophia  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and 
to  his  being  sent  on  a  kmd  of  political  mission  to  some 
German  courts. 

During  his  residence  abroad,  he  published  1702  a  vindi- 
cation, in  a  moderate  tone,  of  his  book  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  convocation  V  but  1705.  he  fully  avowed  him- 
self a  pantheist,  being  emboldened  by  the  patronage  of 
Harley,  in  whose  service  he  had  engaged  as  a  political 
pamphleteer,  and  by  whom  he  >^'us  sent  to  Holland  and 
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Germauy  1707,  in  a  capacity  which,  however  disavowed, 
was  plainly  that  of  a  political  spy.  He  relumed  to  Eng- 
hiD(l  1710;  and  having  separated  from  his  patron,  he  en- 
gaged as  a  partizan  pamphleteer  on  the  side  of  Barley's 
adversaries.  His  after-life  was  that  of  a  literary  advent- 
urer, and  was  checkered  by  literary  conflict  and  pecuniary 
struggle — forming  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in 
Disraeli's  Calamities  of  Auifiors.  He  died  at  Putney.— Of 
his  many  works,  a  few  are  the  following:  ChrisiianUy  Not 
Mpsterious:  a  treatise  showing  t/tat  there  is  iwthing  in  the 
Chspel  contrary  to  Reason,  nor  above  it  (Lond.  1696);  Apolo- 
gy for  Mr,  rotond(1697);  Life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  Mil- 
ton's works,  8  vols,  folio  (1698);  Anglia  Libera,  or  the  Lim- 
itation and  Succession  of  Vie  Grown  explained  and  averted 
(i701);  Vindicus  Liberius,  or  Mr.  Toland^s  Defence  of  Sim- 
self  against  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation {1702);  Sodnian- 
ism  truly  stated  {1105);  Jieasons  for  naturalizing  the  Jews 
(1714);  State  Anatomy  of  Qreat  BriUUn  (1714);  Nauarenus 
orJemsh,  Oentile,  or  Mahometan  Christianity  (1718). 

T0I(300TH,  n.  tdVbSth:  a  booth  or  stall  where  taxes 
were  collected;  a  town  jail  or  prison. 

TOLD,  V.  told:  pt.  and  pp.  of  Tbll  (q.v.). 

TOLEDO,  n.  td-le'do:  a  sword-blade  of  the  finest  tem- 
per, originally  from  Toledo,  in  Spain;  a  sword  having  such 
a  blade. 

TOLEDO,  td-ledt't:  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  Lu- 
cas CO.,  O.;  on  the  Maumec  river,  and  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  and  the  Miami  cauals,  and  the  Cincinnati  Ham- 
ilton and  Dayton,' the  Columbus  Hocking  Valley  and  To- 
ledo, the  Cincinnati  Jackson  and  Mackinaw,  the  Flint 
and  P^re  Marquette,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Michigan  Ceutml.  the  Northwestern  Ohio, 
the  Ohio  Central,  the  Toledo  Ann  Arbor  and  North- 
em  Michigan,  the  Toledo  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  the 
Toledo  Findlay  and  Springfield,  the  Toledo  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  milroads;  63  m.  s.s.w.  of  Detroit,  92  m.  w.  of  Cleve- 
land; 24  sq.  m.  As  a  commercial  -centre,  T.  occupies  an 
unusually  advantageous  position.  It  is  5  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Maumee  river  in  Maumee  Bay,  the  w.  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie;  and  8  m.  from  the  lake  proper:  it  thus  has  di- 
rect communication  with  all  ports  and  important  places  on 
the  lake.  The  beautiful  harbor  will  accommodate  the 
largest  vessels,  and  the  river  and  bay  affDrd  a  safe  channel 
from  the  city  to  the  lake.  The  numerous  i-ailroads  and  the 
two  canals  are  factors  of  vast  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city's  commerce  and  trade;  yet,  much  as  they 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  river,  bay,  and  lake  traffic,  t^at 
traffic  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  channel  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  demand  on  it.  In  this  emergency  the 
federal  govt,  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  city,  and  is 
(1892)  constructing  a  new  and  straighter  channel,  which 
will  cost  when  completed  at  least  |8,000,000.  T.  is  the 
port  of  the  Miami  customs  district.  In  the  year  ending 
^90,  June  80,  imports  of  merchandise  were  in  value  |205- 
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790,  and  domestic  exports  $1,608,296.  Exports  included 
com.  2,528,342  bushels,  valued  at  $908,027;  oats,  20,050 
bushels,  $5,015;  wheat,  857.251  bushels,  $277,585;  bitu- 
miuous  coal,  23,287  tons.  $40,808;  aud  hewn  lumber,  1,208,- 
500  cubic  ft.,  $375,775.  Of  the  foreign  shipments,  $13,- 
993  were  in  American  steam-vessels,  $59,072  in  American 
sailing-vessels.  $548,292  in  foreign  steam- vessels,  ^986,939 
in  foreign  sailing-vessels.  The  shipping  en t  ranees  were  66 
American  vessels  of  9,871  tons  and  207  foreign  vessels  of 
72,190  tons— total  vessels  273,  tonnnge  82.061;  clearances 
were  31  American  vessels  of  3,854  tons  and  214  foreign 
vessels  of  74,881  tons— total  vessels  245,  tonnage  78,7fc. 
There  were  63  vessels  of  16,484*33  tons  enrolled  and  licensed 
at  the  custom-house,  of  which  27  of  9,511*86  tons  were  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  36  of  6,972*47  tons  were  steam-vessels. 

In  1890-1  the  city  was  divided  into  8  wards,  and  had 
net  public  debt  of  $3,322,000.  The  valuation  of  real  prop- 
ertv  was  $23,718.07,  personal  $9,423,310,  tax  rote  $2.90  on 
$100.  There  were  60  62  m.  of  sewers,  which  had  cost 
$1,038,672,  and  a  system  of  water-works  which  had  cost 
$1,056,339.  The  public-school  system  had  29  school  build- 
ings, valued  at  $750,000,  and  a  manual-troining  school, 
under  control  of  a  special  board  of  trustees.  There  were 
8  lines  of  street  railroads  and  6  parks:  City  Park.  Court- 
house Square  (7  acres),  Metropohtan  Park,  Riverside  Park 
(46  acres),  8chQtzen  Park,  and  Speranza  Park.  The  libni- 
ries  were:  Toledo  Public  (in  a  new  building  that  cost  $69.- 
000),  Public  School,  Toledo  Law.  and  St.  Patrick's. 
Among  public  and  charitable  institutions  were  12  hospitals, 
refonnatories,  etc.  One  of  the  most  noted  institutions  is  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  first  in  the  state  on  the  separate 
crittage  system,  which  now  has  34  buildings  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000.  Tfiere  were  66  churches— viz.:  Meth.  Episc. 
13;  Rom.  Cath.  11;  Lutheran  10;  Bapt.  7;  Cougl.  5;  Presb.  5; 
Prot.  Episc  5;  Jewish  2;  and  Christian,  Christian  Science, 
Disciples  of  Christ,  German  Evang.  lief.,  Salem  Evang. 
Assoc.,  Seventh-day  Bapt.,  Unitarian,  and  United  Breth- 
ren, each  1;  besicfes  16  missions.— In  1891,  Sep.,  there 
were  6  national  banks  (cap.  of  5  reporting,  $1,700,000),  2 
savings  banks  (cap.  $270,000),  1  trust  company,  and  1  pri- 
vate &nk.  The  publications  comprised  5  daily,  17  weekly, 
2  semi-monthly,  and  8  monthly  periodicals.  Trade  and 
commerce  were  represented  by  a  chanibcr  of  commerce, 
produce  exchange,  and  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  ex- 
change. The  industries  include  the  largest  wagon -works 
in  the  world,  planing  and  molding  mills,  sasii  and  blind 
factories,  bridge  and  boat-building  establishments,  carriage 
factories,  and  manufactories  of  c^r-wheels,  cabinet-work, 
bent  wood,  steam-engines,  boilers,  iron -work,  beer,  high 
wines,  and  agricultural  implements.  T.  receives  larsre 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  lumber,  shingles,  and  grain;  and  its 
grain  elevators  have  aggregate  capacity  of  more  than  5,000,- 
000  bushels,  whUe  a  single  one  can  store  1.500,000  bushels 
at  one  time.  Its  manufacturing  interests  have  been  greatly 
stimulated  within  a  few  years  by  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  veins  in  the  n.w. 
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irt  of  the  state. — T.  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vfl- 
ges  of  Fort  Lawrence  and  Vistula  under  a  city  charter 
1886.— Pop.  (1880)  50,187;  (1890)  82,652. 

TOLEDO,  iO'le'do,  Sp.  to-ld'thd:  famous  city  of  Spain, 
cap.  of  the  province  of  T.,  and  long  the  cap.  of  Spain;  on 
the  n.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on 
three  sides;  55  m.  s.s.w.  of  Madrid  by  railway;  on  a  num- 
ber of  hills,  about  2,400  ft.  above  sea-level,  lie  climate, 
excessivelv  hot  in  summer,  is  bitterly  cold  in  winter.  The 
Tagus  is  the  great  fortress  of  the  town.  Rushing  round  it, 
on  the  e. .  s. ,  and  w. ,  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  leaves 
onlv  one  approach  on  the  land-side,  which  is  defended  bv 
an  mner  and  an  outer  wall,  the  former  built  by  the  Ck)thic 
king  Wamba  m  the  7th  c,  the  latter  by  Alfonso  VL  1109 
—both  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  their 
towers  and  gates.  Seeji  from  a  distance,  the  city  has  an 
imposing  appearance;  within,  it  is  gloomy,  silent,  inert; 
and  its  narrow  streets  are  irregular,  ill  paved  and  steep. 
In  the  midst  rises  the  lofty,  massive  cathedral,  surrounded 
by  numerous  churches  and  convents,  mostly  deserted,  for 
here  the  churches  are  without  congregations,  and  the 
streets  and  walks  are  almost  without  people.  The  cathe- 
dral, completed  1492,  on  the  site  of  a  former  mosque,  is  a 
large  edifice  in  simple,  pointed  Gothic.  It  was  plundered 
1521  and  18(^,  but  previously  its  interior  was  most  mag- 
nificent. The  stained  glass  that  remains  is  superb;  the 
choir  is  a  museum  of  high-class  sculpture;  and  there  are 
two  pulpits  of  metal,  gilt,  whose  workmanship  is  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  richest  plate.  The  cathedml  is  ^  ft.  long, 
204  ft.  wide;  and  is  divided  by  84  pillars  into  5  naves. 
Connected  with  the  cathedral  are  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  chapels,  of  great  interest,  alike  from  their  architect- 
ural beauty,  their  decorations,  and  their  historical  associa- 
tions. The  Zocodover,  *  square  market,'  thoroughly 
Moorish  in  its  architecture,  is  a  fashionable  promenade, 
and  was  for  vears  the  site  on  which  heretics  were  burned 
and  bull-fignts  took  place.  The  Fabrica  da  Annas,  or 
manufactory  of  Toledan  swords,  a  huge,  rectangular,  un- 
sightly building  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  was  erect- 
ed 17o8,  though  long  before  that  time  the  Toledan  blades 
had  become  famous;  and  the  fondness  of  the  Iberians  for 
their  weapons,  as  well  as  the  weapons  themselves,  was  the 
theme  of  Livy  and  Polybius.  The  temper  of  the  best 
Toledan  blades  is  such  *  that  they  are  sometimes  packed  up 
in  boxes,  curled  up  like  the  mainspring  of  a  watch.'  The 
buildings  of  the  town  include  a  theol.  seminary,  milit. 
school,  female  college,  hospitals,  and  manufactoi;ies  of 
coarse  woolens,  paper,  guitar-strings,  and  leather. 

T.,  the  Toletum  of  the  Romans,  was  of  very  early  origin 
and  was  taken  by  Marius  Fulvius  B.C.  198.  It  was  cap.  of 
the  €k)ths  during  their  dominion;  714-1085  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moors,  and  then  was  permanently  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Castile.  In  its  highest  prosperity  it  is  said 
to  hay©  had  200,009  telwWmm.— Pop.  (1887)20.887. 
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TOLENTINO.  to-Un-U'nO  {TolenUnumy.  dty  of  central 
Italy^  proTiDce  of  Macerata;  11  m.  s.  of  Ifacerata,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  CbientL  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  town -hall  with  ancient  inscriptions, 
a  statue  of  Agrippina,  and  several  good  paintings.  T.  has 
been  a  bishop's  see  from  the  5th  c.  In  the  Parisan!  Pal- 
ace atT,  Pius  VI.  signed  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte,  in  1797» 
by  which  the  pope  ceded  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Ro- 
ooagna  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Here  Murat  was  defeated 
bytheAustrian8(1815).— Pop.  6,000. 

TOLERABLE,  a.  m&r-d'bl  [F.  tolerahU--ttom  L.  loUf^ 
aJtfUU,  that  may  be  endured—from  tolero,  I  bear,  I  endure]: 
that  may  be  borne  or  endured:  supportable;  moderately 
0pod  or  agreeable;  not  very  excellent  orpleasine;  passable. 
Tol'brablt,  ad.  -hll,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  endured; 
passably.  Tol'brablenebs,  n.  -bl-nis,  the  state  of  being 
tolerable.  Tol'brant,  a.  -dni  [F.  toleraTU—trom  L.  toUr- 
ans or  toUran'tem,  tolerating!:  enduring;  suffering  to  be, 
or  to  be  done;  induleent.  Tol'erantlt,  ad.  4i,  Tol'- 
BRAHCB,  n.  -dfu  FF.— L.]:  patience  and  indulgence  toward 
those  whose  opinions  or  practices  differ  from  our  own:  in 
minting,  the  amount  of  deviation  in  fineness  and  weight 
permitted  by  law  in  gold  and  silver  coins;  permissible  de- 
parture from  the  standard  fineness  and  weight  of  coins 
(see Mint).  Tolerate,  v.  -at  [L.  tolirdtus,  tolerated]:  to 
suffer  to  be;  to  permit  or  allow  without  positive  hindrance. 
Tol'brating,  imp.  Tol'sbatbd,  pp.  suffered;  not  pro- 
hibited. Tol'bra'tion,  n.  -d'shunt  the  allowance  of  that 
which  is  not  wholly  approved;  the  permission  Of  religious 
opinions  and  modes  of  worship  different  from  those  of  the 
established  church.  Tolbratiok  Act,  an  act  of  the  pai^ 
liament  of  England,  passed  1689,  May  24,  relieving  dis- 
senters, except  Rom.  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  from  certain 
penalties;  complete  toleration  was  granted  by  act,  1829, 
Apr.  18. 

TOLERANT,  TOLERATE:  see  under  Tolerablb. 
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TOLERA'TION.  Rbligiotts:  measure  of  liberty  which, 
hi  some  countries  where  a  particular  form  of  religion  is 
established  by  law,  is  allowed  to  nonconformists  publicly 
to  teach  and  defend  their  theological  and  ecclesliastical 
opinions,  and  to  worship  whom  and  as  they  please,  or  not 
at  all'  however,  no  permission  is  given  to  violate  the 
rights  of  others,  or  to  infringe  laws  designed  for  protection 
of  decency,  morality,  and  good  order,  or  for  the  security 
of  the  governing  power,  inasmuch  as  the  enforcement  of 
those  laws  which  have  merely  civil  and  political  objects 
in  view  is  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare,  and  must 
proceed  without  regard  to  any  citizen's  notions  of  religious 
duty.  In  Britain,  and  by  colonial  inheritance  of  English 
law  in  some  of  the.  states  of  the  American  Union,  there 
still  remain  some  statutes  imi>osing  penalties  on  opinions 
and  practices  generally  re^rded  as  impious  and  classed 
as  Climes  because  of  their  offensiveness  to  God  (see 
Blabphbicy:  Brawling  in  Churches):  but  these  laws 
are  now  seldom  executed — the  opinion  having  become 

Prevalent,  that,  except  when  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
hristian  public  are  so  wantonly  outraged  as  to  make  the 
perpetrator  a  nuisance,  wronc  practice  in  religion  is  best 
overcome  by  personal  mortu  influence,  and  that  when 
those  accus^  of  Heresy  (q.v.)  are  men  of  piety  and  sin- 
cere conviction,  any  degree  of  severity  short  of  extirpation 
tends  rather  to  further  than  to  suppress  their  tenets.  Be- 
sides, the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith 
and  worship  is  now  more  genemlly  recognized  in  practice 
than  formerly,  though  even  yet  multitudes  resent  the 
exercise,  by  their  neighbors  who  differ  from  them,  of  the 
freedom  which  they  claim  for  themselves — forgetting  the 
principle  applied  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  case  of  re- 
ligious differences  (Rom.  xiv.).  The  right  of  private 
judgment  is  a  lesson  that  has  been  slowly  learned.  The 
Reformers,  who  on  no  other  ground  could  justify  their 
separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  became  m  their  turn 
the  persecutors,  not  only  of  the  Romanists,  who  had  per- 
secuted them,  but  also  of  such  fellow-Protestants  as  had 
drawn  from  Scripture  conclusions  differing  from  their 
own.  See  Calvin:  Servetus:  Socinus:  Biddlb:  Jewb. 
In  a  church  claiming  Infallibility  (q.v.),  and  believing  that 
salvation  is  unattainable  beyond  her  pale,  it  is  not  only 
consistent,  but  to  her  most  earnest  members  must  seem  a 
duty,  to  prevent  by  force  the  spread  of  what  is  accounted 
a  fatal  heresy;  and,  in  fact,  toleration  has  not  been  pro- 
fessed or  practiced  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  Albi- 
GBNBEs:  Waldenses:  Dominicans:  Inquisition:  Hugue- 
nots: Bartholomew's  (St.)  Day:  Nantes,  Edict  op: 
Cevennes:  Dragonnades.  But  even  the  Puritans  (q.v.), 
— at  least  the  Presbyterian  section  of  them— though  long 
oppressed  themselves,  were  so  blind  to  the  Hght  of  others 
to  differ  from  them,  that  in  their  own  brief  day  of  power 
they  repudiated  by  word  and  deed,  as  n  monstrous  and 
impious  error,  the  principle  which  Oliver  Cromwell  (q.v.), 
far  in  advance  of  his  times,  earnestly  advocated,  of  a  uni- 
versal toleration  in  religion.    In  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
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(q.v.)  at  Westminsler  1648-46,  the  Presbyterian  members 
coutended  successfully  against  ibe  proposal  of  tbe  Inde- 

gendents  tbat  all  sects  i£ould  alike  be  tolerated.  '  We 
ope/  wrote  Baillie  to  his  Presbyterian  friends  in  Scot- 
land, *  Uiat  €k>d  will  assist  us  to  remonstrate  tbe  wicked-  • 
ness  of  such  a  toleration.  .  .  .  For  this  point,  both  tbey 
and  we  contend  ianquampro  oris  etfoeis  *  (Baillie's  Letters, 
IL  328»  350;  Bannatyne  Club  ed.:  see  also  tbe  strong  ex-* 
pressions  of  George  Gillespie,  another  member  of  tbe 
assembly,  in  his  ProposUione  eaneeming  the  Ministry  and 
Oovemment  of  the  Church,  prop.  41  and  42).  We  accord- 
ingly find  in  tbe  28d  chapter  of  tbe  Westminster  Confession 
an  assertion  of  the  duty  of  the  magistmte  to  promote  the 
true  religion,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  heterodoxy— a 
principle  which,  soon  after  tbe  Restoration,  was  found  to 
work  very  inconveniently  for  tbe  Presbytetians  themselves, 
the  magistrate  bein^  then  one  who  differed  from  them  as 
to  what  tbe  true  religion  was.  The  Independents  of  tbat 
day,  on  tbe  other  hand,  ti-ustin^  less  to  ecclesiastical  safe- 

f guards  and  more  to  spiritual  wees,  set  a  pattern  of  re- 
igious  tolerance  which  some  who  claimed  to  be  of  their 
party  on  this  side  tbe  Atlantic  deemed  it  unsafe  to  follow, 
and  which  almo^st  the  whole  Christian  world  for  a  century 
thereafter  strongly  contemned.  Those  of  the  Independ- 
ents who  took  refuge  in  Holland  doubtless  found  their 
principles  of  toleration  strengthened  in  tbat  nursery  of 
politiikl  liberty  in  modern  Europe.  See  Pilgruc 
Fathkrb,  The.  In  the  16th  c,  Zuinglius  and  tbe  Hun- 
garian reformer  Duditb,  disclaimed,  by  word  and  action 
alikie,  tbe  notion  that  any  Christian  man  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  interpretation 
of  Scripture  pertains  only  to  him  and  bis  party,  and  is  to 
be  denied  to  Christians  wbo  differ  from  him.  It  is  cbietly 
to  tbe  many  keen  discussions  iu  Holland  and  England  in 
the  century  which  followed  tbe  Restoration  (aided,  no 
doubt,  by  that  moderation  or  indifference  which  charac- 
terized the  Prot.  churches  a  hundred  years  ago— by  the 
increasing  number  and  power  of  the  dissenters  m  England 
— and  by  that  wider  mental  culture  which  enables  men 
not  only  to  see  that  diversity  of  mental  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments naturally  leads  to  diversity  of  opinion,  but,  in 
Cromwell's  language,  to  *  think  it  possible  that  they  may 
be  mistaken  *),  tbat  we  must  ascribe  the  tolerant  spirit 
actuating  most  of  the  statesmen  of  England  and  the  United 
Slates  in  the  19th  c,  and  which  has  recently  increased 
Ripidly  among  the  people  at  large.  One  indication  of  this 
progress  is  the  fact  that  the  term  Toleration  is  not  accepted 
hi  this  country  as  expressing  tbe  attitude  proper  for  tbe 
government  toward  religious  systems  or  organizations. 
To  toleraie»i»  to  endure,  permit,  or  allow;  and  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  liberty  has  become  too  keen  to  accept  as  a  per- 
mi^on  from  any  human  authority  of  that  which  is  a 
natural  indefeasible  right. 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  free  thought  and  discussion  now 
generally  recognb.ed,  but  its  necessity  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind  is  asserted  by  eminent  thinkers.    John  Stuart 
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Mill,  in  his  able  treatise  Oti  Liberty,  thus  sums  up  the  grounds 
on  which  the  necessity  of  such  freedom  is  aflirmed  by 
him:  '  (1)  If  any  opinion  is  compelled  to  silence,  that 
opinion  may.  for  aught  we  can  certainly  know,  be  true. 
To  deny  this,  is  to  assume  our  own  infaUibility.  (2) 
Though  the  silenced  opinion  be  an  error,  it  may,  Ima  very 
commonly  does,  contain  a  portion  of  truth;  and  since  the 
.  general  or  prevailing  opinion  on  any  subiect  is  rarely  or 
never  the  wnole  truth,  it  is  only  by  the  collision  of  adverse 
opinions  that  the  remainder  of  the  truth  has  any  chance  of 
being  supplied.  (8)  Even  if  the  received  opinion  be  not 
onlv  true,  but  the  whole  truth— unless  it  is  suffered  to  be, 
and  actually  is,  vigorously  and  earnestly  contested,  it  wUl, 
by  most  of  those  who  receive  it,  be  held  in  the  manner  of 
a  prejudice,  with  little  comprehension  or  feeling  of  its 
rational  grounds.  And  not  only  this,  but  (4)  the  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  itself  will  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or  en- 
feebled, and  deprived  of  its  vital  effect  on  the  character 
and  conduct:  the  dogma  becoming  a  mere  fotnud  profes- 
sion, inefficacious  for  good,  but  cumbering  the  ground, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  any  real  and  heart-felt  con« 
viction,  from  reason  or  personal  experience '  (p.  95). 

See  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying;  Milton's 
AreopagiUca,  his  Treatise  of  Oiml  Power  in  JScelesiaetical 
CatueSf  and  his  treatise  Qf  True  Religion,  Eeresy,  Schism, 
Toleration,  etc,;  Dr.  John  Owen's  Indulgence  and  Tolero" 
Hon  Considered;  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  prop. 
14;  Locke's  Letters  concerning  Toleration,  and  treatise  On 
the  Ckmdud  of  the  Understanding;  Bishop  Hoadley's  Ser- 
mons, and  Dedication  fo  Pope  Clement  XI.;  Ibbot%  BoyU 
Lectures  on  the  Right,  Dutv,  Benefits,  and  Advantages  rf 
Pricate  Judgment;  Paley's  Jkoral  Philosophy,  bk.  6,  chap. 
10;  Sydney  Smith's  Letter  to  the  Electors  on  the  Ccntholic  Ques* 
tion;  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  article  'Tolera- 
tion;' Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe  (Part  IH.,  chap.  8); 
Whately's  Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,  etc.;  J.  Blan- 
co White  On  Beresy  and  Orthodoxy;  Brook's  Ststory  cfRe- 
Iwious  Liberty;  James  Martineau's  Rationale  qf  Reltgious 
Enquiry;  Samuel  Bailey's  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Opin- 
ions, and  On  the  Pursuit  of  Truth;  Tayler's  Retrosmct  of 
the  Religious  Life  of  England;  Edgar  Taylor's  Book  of  Rights, 
or  Constitutional  Rights  and  Parliamentary  Proceedings 
affecting  OivU  and  Religiotts  Liberty  in  Englandfrom  Magna 
Oharta  to  the  Present  Time. — As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  early  Christians  became  liable  to  punishment  under 
the  Roman  laws,  see  Neander's  History  of  tfie  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Church,  I.,  p.  118,  Bohn's  ed.;  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  16,  compared  with 
chap.  2;  Dr.  Taylor's  Elements  of  OvoU  Lavo,  App.:  also, 
in  the  present  work,  ANTOimniBy  Mabcus  Aurblius: 
Decius:  Pebsbcutions. 
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TOLL,  V.  m  QceL  tall,  deceitful:  W.  iuwU,  deceit.  Dlu- 
•Ion:  Bret.  ioueUa,  to  enchant,  to  allure:  OHO.  tolhn,  to 
stroke:  originally  meant,  *  to  incite  one  to  do  a  thing,  to 
draw,  to  entice  *J:  to  stroke  or  ring  tllowly,  as  a  bell  to  in- 
vite the  people  into  church;  to  sound  a  bell  with  slow  uni- 
fonn  strokes  (especially  by  striking  with  a  hammer  or  the 
like  and  without  swinging)  in  order  to  announce  a  death, 
or  to  give  solenmity  to  a  funeral;  in  OE.,  to  draw  by  de- 
grees; to  entice:  N.  the  slow  repeated  sounding  of  a  bell  at 
short  intervals.  Toll'ing,  imp. :  Adj.  soimding  as  a  tolled 
bell:  N.  the  act  of  one  who  or  that  which  tolls.  Tolled, 
pp.  (old:  Adj.  rung,  as  a  bell. 

TOLL,  V.  tdl  [L.  uaio,  I  take  away]:  in  law,  to  take 
away;  to  vacate;  to  annul. 

TOLL,  n.  tdl  [Dut.  iol;  Dan.  told;  Ger.  woU;  Icel.  ioUr, 
custom,  toll :  Gr.  (Mnidn,  a  custom-house- f  rom  telos,  a  tax, 
toll]:  duty  or  tax  imposed  on  travellers  or  goods  passing 
along  a  bridge  or  a  public  road  or  the  like;  tax  paid,  or  duty 
imposed,  for  some  liberty  or  privilege,  as  for  permission  to 
erect  a  stall  in  a  market;  payment  for  passage;  a  miller's 
compensation  for  grinding  com.  In  general,  toll  Is  a  pay- 
ment  exacted  by  express  statute,  or  (in  former  times)  by 
some  prescriptive  usage  or  under  a  royal  grant,  e.g.,  by 
the  owner  of  a  port  for  goods  landed  or  shipped,  by  the 
owner  of  a  market  or  fair  for  articles  sold.  Or  specifically 
by  those  charged  with  maintenance  of  roads,  streets, 
bridges,  etc.,  for  the  passage  of  persons,  goods,  or  cattle. 
It  is  essential  in  a  toll  that  it  be  for  some  reasonable  con- 
Bfderation;  otherwise,  it  is  void.  The  first  recorded  royal 
commission  for  a  road-toll  in  England  was  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  1846.  In  modem  times  the  right  to  take  toll  is 
always  created  by  statute,  and  nothing  short  of  statutory 
authority  will  authorize  its  levy,  for  it  Is  a  species  of  tax. 

Many  tolls  receive  special  names,  as  dues,  customs,  etc.; 
and  the  term  toll  is  now  mostly  used  in  connection  with 
turnpike  roads  (so  called  from  the  turnpike,  or  gate  turning 
on  an  upright  axis  or  pike,  at  which  the  tolls  are  coUecteo) 
and  bridges.  See  Highway.  Turnpike  tolls,  formerly 
much  in  use  in  the  United  States,  have,  in  recent  years, 
been  in  gradual  process  of  abandonment,  and  a  similar  re- 
form has  been  applied  in  Great  Britain.  Toll,  v.  in  OK, 
to  impose  a  toll  on;  to  exact,  as  a  tax  or  tribute;  to  pay  toll 
ToLL^ABLB,  a.  -d-bl,  subject  to  the  payment  of  toll.  Toll'  • 
AOB,  n.  -4;,  payment  of  toll;  the  amount  paid.  Toll-bak, 
a  beam  or  gate  across  a  road  at  a  toll-house  to  prevent  ve 
hides  passing  without  paying  toll.  Toll-booth,  n.  •bdth, 
originally,  a  booth  for  the  collection  of  tolls;  subsequently 
a  prison— in  this  sense  now  spelled  Tol'booth.  Toll- 
GATE,  a  gate  where  toll  is  taken.  Toll-gathere<b,  one 
who  collects  tolls.  Toll-house,  the  house  where  the  toll- 
gatherer  resides.— Syn.  of  'toll,  n.':  tax;  impost;  cess;  cus- 
tom; duty;  assessment;  rate;  tribute;  charge;  levy. 

TOLLENS,  tdfem,  Hbndrik:  popular  Dutch  poet:  1780 
Sep.  24— 18i56,  Oct.  21;  b.  Rotterdam.  In  his  17th  year 
he  began  to  make  French  literature  his  favorite  study,  and 
tvandatkma  of  French  tragedies  his  chief  work.    At  19  he 
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Sublished  traDslations  from  the  Fi-ench  poets,  A  No9ega/y  q^ 
Vagrant  Flowers  culled  on  French  Ground.  Three  years 
later  appeared  his  New  Songs  and  Idyls.  In  1805  appeared 
his  tragedy  of  Lucretia;  aud  1806  that  of  the  Eoekschen 
and  Kabe6aauwscJien,  or  the  Contest  between  the  Nobility 
and  the  Towns  in  Holland,  in  the  olden  lime — botn 
original  pieces.  Of  his  series  of  songs  and  [)oems  were: 
•William  I.,'  the  'Victory  at  Nieuwpooit,'  the  *Four 
Days'  Naval  Fight,'  the  'Cry  to  Arms  in  1815/  the 
•Wintering  of  the  Dutch  in  Nova  Zembla,'  and  the  'Na- 
tional Son^  of  the  Netherlands.'  His  patriotism  and  deep 
warm  feehng  are  shown  in  '  The  Evening  Prayer '  and 
•  The  General  Prayer-day.*  T.  published  also  Uomanees, 
Ballads,  and  Legends  (1818);  New  Poe^m^ (1821-29);  Songscf 
Claudius  (1832);  Poetical  Flowers  gatftered  from  Neighbor- 
ing Nations  (1839):  Scattered  Poems  (1840);  two  vols.  (1850). 
T.  ranks  among  the  first  of  modem  Dutch  poets.  His 
poems  touched  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  '  Wintering 
lu  Nova  Zembla '  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  descriptive  poetry. 
In  early  life,  T.  belonged  to  the  liom.  Cath.  Church,  and 
1827  joined  the  Prot.  Kemonstrants. 

TOLMEN.  n.  tdl'men  or  tol^m^n  [Celt,  dot,  a  table;  men, 
a  stone:  F.  dolmen]:  a  curious,  supposed  Druidical  monu- 
ment, consisting  of  a  large  stone  placed  horizontally  on 
other  upright  stones  about  three  or  four  feet  high;  also 
called  a  cromlech;  also  spelled  Dolmen. 

TOLOSA,  to-lo'sd:  town  in  n.  Spain,  cap.  of  the  province 
of  Guipuscoa,  15  m.  s.  of  the  seaport  of  San  Sebastian.  It 
is  in  a  deep  valley  watered  by  two  streams,  and  Iim  many 
old  family  mansions.  There  is  a  roval  factory  for  arms, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  zinc  aud  Iciid  mines.— Pop.  about 
8,000. 

TOLSTOI,  toVstoy,  Count  Lyef  (or  Leo)  Nikolaie- 
vitch:  uovelist  and  reformer:  b.  ne»ir  Tula,  Russia,  1828, 
Aug.  28.  He  was  educated  at  his  mother's  estate  and  at 
the  Univ.  of  Kazan.  He  entered  the  military  service  1851 
and  served  in  the  Caucasus:  there  he  wrote  his  first  works. 
The  Cossacks  and  CJiUdhood  and  Youth,  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  Prince  Gorishakoff  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war,  1853;  commanded  a  battery  at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol; 
and  resigned  his  commission  at  the  return  of  peace:  he 
details  the  harrowiug  incidents  of  that  siege,  as  observed 
by  himself,  in  Sevastopol  in  Dec.,  Map,  and  August,  His 
next  work,   War  and  Peace,  is  perhaps  the  most  realistic 

firesentation  of  the  horrors  of  war  found  in  any  literature, 
n  Anna  Karenina  he  first  gives  expression  to  his  discon- 
tent with  the  moral  and  social  conditions  in  high  Russian 
society.  That  work  was  written  1876-7;  and  to  emphusize 
his  condemnation  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Russia, 
T.  renounced  the  privileges  of  his  status  as  a  nobleman, 
donned  the  garb  of  the  movjik,  and  applied  himself  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  so  that  he  micht  live  on 
the  fruit  of  his  own  honest  work.  His  views  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  found  expression  in  the  two  works  My  He- 
itgion  and  Christ's  Christianity,    and   in  many  smaller 
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tractates.  He  goes  back,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  original  spii  it 
of  Christianity,  and  iuterprcla  literally  tlie  worcts  of  Jesus 
— his  promises,  bis  couusels,  his  commandmeots — and  nof 
in  a  tigurative  sense.  Thus,  like  the  Friends,  be  insists  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  non-resistance  to  evil  and  wrong. 
According  to  T.,  love  of  the  neighbor  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  whole  law  of  Jesus:  creeds  are  of  no  accoupt,  prayer 
of  no  efficacy,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  an  open  question. 
Except  as  to  the  authority  of  creeds,  it  is  not  evident  by 
what  mental  process  T.  reconciles  these  tenets  with  the 
precepts  and  promises  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  acknowl- 
edges  no  authority  in  any  church  organ izatiou;  and  iu 
matters  of  state,  he  is  an  anarchist.  His  hope  of  better- 
ment for  mankind  rests  on  socialism  or  communism:  and 
herein  he  believes  that  he  is  but  following  his  master, 
Jesus.  His  undeniable  sincerity,  with  his  vigor  of  pres- 
entation, has  at  least  commanded  public  attention  to 
some  points  in  Christ's  life  and  teachiui^s  commonly  over- 
lookea  by  Christians.  Of  T.'s  works,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, manv  have  been  translated  into  French— and  of  these 
nearly  all  into  English.  Thus  there  are  English  versions 
of  War  and  Peace;  Anna  Karenina;  A  Husnan  Proprietor; 
The  Long  Exile;  Sevastopol;  Ivan  the  Fool;  Kreutzer 
Sonata;  etc.  T.  despises  the  fame  of  literature:  with  him 
writing  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  means,  not  at  all  an  end. 
The  *one  thing  necessary'  is,  not  culture,  not  science,  not 
grace  of  manner,  not  art,  but  love  of  the  brotherhood.  He 
publicly  announced,  1891,  that  whatever  he  has  written  is 
common  property  of  all  the  world,  and  may  be  freely  trans- 
lated and  published  by  every  one.  In  the  great  famine 
which  came  upon  Russia  in  the  winter  18»l-2,  T.  and 
every  member  of  his  large  family  busied  themselves  with 
organizing  relief  for  the  destitute,  invoking  assistance  from 
their  own  countrymen  and  the  world,  and  with  their  own 
hands  distributing  provisions  to  the  destitute. 

TOLTECS,  tdl'tiks:  cultured  race  which,  coming  from 
the  north  (according  to  tradition),  was  dominant  in  Mexico 
from  presumably  the  7th  to  the  11th  c.  To  the  T.  are  as- 
cribed the  ruined  ancient  'cities'  and  great  pyramids  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan.  These  remains  prove  the  T.  to  have 
well  advanced  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  Proofs  are 
extant  of  their  proficiency  also  in  the  potter's  art  and  in 
weaving.  The  numerous  hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  on  their 
monuments  still  remain  undcciphercd.  See  John  L 
Stephens's  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  (2  vols.), 
and  bis  Yucatan  (2  vols.);  Charnay's  Ane.  Cities  of  Vul 
New  World;  Nadail lac's  Preliistoric  America;  J.  D.  Bald- 
win's Ane.  America. — See  Mexico. 

TOLU-BALSAM,  n.  toW-  [from  Tolu,  on  the  n.w. 
coast  of  New  Granada]:  a  fragrant  oleo-resin,  the  produce 
of  a  South- American  tree— the  Myrosper'mum  toluiferum, 
ord.  Legumlnosat,  sub-ord.  Papillondeem  (see  Balsam). 
ToLUBNK,  n.  Ud'u-en,  or  Toluol,  n.  iol'u-ol,  a  substance 
allied  to  benzine,  occuning  in  tolu-balsam,  and  obtained 
also  from  light  coal-tar  oil. 
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TOLUCA,  td-Ukd,  or  ToiiOC'CAN:  town  of  Mexico,  cap 
of  the  state  of  Mexico;  20  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Mexico: 
about  8,800  ft.  above  sea-level;  near  the  volcano  of  T.  li 
is  handsomely  built;  with  fine  arcades  lining  the  streets. 
The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  fruitful  in  maize  and  other 
products.  Pop.  12»000.  Near  the  town  is  the  volcano  of 
the  same  name. 

TOM,  n.  (dm  [probably  familiar  comiption  of  Thomas]: 
a  male  cat;  a  common  prefix  of  male  names,  as  (omca, 
tamfooX.  I 

TOMAHAWK,  n.  idm'ii4iawk  [Ind.  tamehagen,  iamoi- 
heean^  a  war-hatchet  1:  the  war-hatchet  of  the  n.  Amer. 
Indians,  consisthig  of  a  head  of  horn,  or  stone,  and  after 
the  advent  of  European  traders,  of  iron,  fastened  to  a 
handle  by  animal  sinews  or  cords  of  skin.  These  hatchets 
are  used  in  the  chase  and  in  battle,  not  only  in  close  com- 
bat, but  by  bein^  thrown  with  wonderful  skill,  so  aa 
always  to  strike  the  object  aimed  at  with  the  edge  of  the 
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instrument.  The  handles  are  curiously  ornamented.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Indians,  to  make  peace,  is  to 
bury  the  tomahawk;  to  make  war,  is  to  dig  it  up.  Toma- 
hawk, V.  to  kill  with  the  Indian  hatchet.  Tom'ahawking, 
imp.    Tom'ahawked,  pp.  -Jiawkt, 

TOMATO,  n.  (d-tnd'to  or  to-md'-  [Sp.,  P.  tamaie:  of  Indian 
origin],  {Lyeopersicum  esculentum):  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 
nat.  order  Solanaeea.  The  plant  (formerly  called  love- 
apple),  is  grown  for  its  fruit,  which  has  a  rounded,  flattened, 
often  irregular  form  and  bright  red  or  yellow  color,  and  is 
eaten  either  raw  or  cooked,  also  in  sauces  and  pickles. 
The  fruit  is  extensively  canned.  The  T.  is  a  native  of  8. 
America,  but  is  ctowu  in  nearly  all  the  temperate  and 
tropical  regions  of  the  world.  In  1506  it  was  introduced 
into  England  as  an  ornamental  and  medicinal  plant.  It 
was  little  used  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1840,  but  is 
now  largely  grown  near  great  cities  in  gardens,  and  in 
some  sections  is  a  prominent  farm-crop.  For  an  early  crop, 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  sufficiently  early  to  have 
the  plants  of  the  right  size  to  set  as  soon  as  the  ground  be- 
comes dry  and  warm  in  spring  and  danger  of  frost  is 
paased — the  time  varying  with  the  latitude  in  which  the  crop 
is  to  be  grown.  Near  large  cities,  plants  are  grown  some- 
times from  cuttings,  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  and  forced  so 
as  to  produce  a  crop  in  the  winter.  The  main  crop  is 
grown  in  open  land.  A  soil  of  ordinary  fertility  is  pref- 
erable, but  manure  in  moderate  quantity  should  be  used 
in  the  hill.  Plants  should  be  set  in  rows  3  to  4  ft  apart 
each  way,  according  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  varieties, 
and  frequent  cultivation  and  hoeing  should  be  given.  In 
gardens  the  plants,  which  grow  2  to  4  ft.  high,  are  some- 
times tied  to  stakes.  This  is  an  advantage  in  ripening  the 
fruit,  but  is  too  expensive  for  field-crops.    The  principal 
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eoemies  of  the  crop  are  the  sUilk-borer.  which  attacks  the 
vines,  and  the  greeu  worm,  which  feeds  ou  the  leaves. 
These  vermin  should  be  promptly  destroyed.  The  l^uliog 
diseases  are  a  form  of  blight  affecting  the  vines,  and  the 
rot  which  sometimes  destroys  large  quantUiesof  fruit.  As 
a  preventive  the  crop  should  not  be  grown  for  two  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land.  In  field-cultivation  about 
400  bushels  per  acre  is  a  fair  crop.  The  seed  of  87  varieties 
was  offered  for  sale  1890  by  dealers  in  the  United  States. 
These  kinds  varv  greatly  in  the  color,  form,  and  size  of 
fruit,  in  their  foliage,  and  in  the  time  of  ripening.  The 
canuine  industry  has  reached  large  proportions.  Keports 
for  1890  give  the  number  of  cases  packed  as  8,166.177.  A 
venr  larse  proportion  of  the  fruit  thus  packed  was  grown 
in  Md.y  N.  J.,  and  Delaware. 

TOMB,  n.  i6m  [P.  tonibe,  a  tomb— from  mid.  L.  tumba, 
a  tomb— from  Gr.  tumboi,  a  mound  of  earth  raised  over  a 
dead  body,  a  tomb:  It  tomba;  8p.  iumba^  a  tombl:  a 
grave;  ^  house  or  vault  in  which  to  deposit  the  dead;  a 
sepulchre;  a  monument  erected  over  a  gi*ave  to  preserve  the 
memoir  of  the  dead  buried  there  (see  below).  Tombed, 
a.  tomd,  deposited  in  a  tomb.  Tomb'lbss,  a.  -Us,  without 
a  grave  or  a  sepulchral  monument.  Tomb'stonb,  n.  a  Aone 
with  an  inscription  placed  over  a  grave  in  memory  of  the 
deceased. — A  Tomb  is  a  receptacle  for  the  dead— an  exca- 
vation in  rock  or  earth,  or  a  vault  or  chamber  either  under 
ground  or  partly  or  entirely  above  ground,  to  contain  the 
body.  It  is  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monument  over  a 
grave.  In  early  ages,  and  among  eastern  nations,  it  was 
sometimes  the  practice  to  place  the  remains  of  the  dead  in 
excavated  sepulchres,  whose  interior  was  often  decorated 
with  painting  or  otherwise.  Where  the  usage  was  to  bum 
the  dead,  their  bones  and  ashes  were  placed  in  urns  in  these 
receptacles.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  rock- tombs 
were  those  of  Eeypt,  belonging  to  the  18th  and  following 
dynasty  of  the  Theban  kings.  The  monarch's  burial-place 
beffan  to  be  excavated  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  excavation  went  on  year  by  year,  the  painting  and 
decoration  progressing  till  the  king's  death,  when  it  was 
suddenly  broken  off,  the  tomb  thus  becoming  an  index 
both  of  the  king's  magnificence  and  of  the  length  of  his 
reign.  The  most  costly  articles  are  often  found  in  these 
sepulchres.  The  decoration  was  mostly  reserved  for  their 
interiors,  the  fa9ade8  being  comparatively  unobtrusive* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rock-tombs  of  Persia  and  Lvcia, 
less  rich  and  elaborate  internally,  have  imposing  architect- 
ural facades,  those  of  the  Persian  kings  being  copied  from 
their  palaces;  and  during  the  Roman  period,  this  species  of 
magnificence  prevailed  at  Petra  (q.v.)  to  an  extent  that 

gives  that  now  deserted  valley  the  aspect  of  a  city  of  the 
ead:  see  also  Etburia. 

Tombs,  in  more  modern  times,  have  generally  been 
mounds  or  m'assesof  building  over  the  remafus  of  the  dead. 
In  the  Homeric  poems,  heaps  or  cairns  of  stones  are  placed 
as  honorary  memorials  above  the  graves  of  departed  heroes. 
Tbe  SepulchnU  Mound  (q.v.)  or  tumulus  ox  rude  ages  is 
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found  over  the  greater  part  of  n.  Europe,  and  is  probably 
older  than  the  subterranean  tomb.  The  Pyramids  (q. v.) 
were  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  from  the 
4th  to  the  12th  dynasty.  The  tombs  of  Greece*  and  still 
more  those  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  were  some- 
times pillars,  pr  upright  stone  tablets,  sometimes  small 
buildings  in  the  form  of  temples:  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Mausoleum  (q.v. ).  The  lioman  tombs  were  frequently 
important  architectural  structures,  varying  in  form,  but 
ofteuest  consisting  of  a  circular  tower  resting  on  a  square 
basement;  familiar  examples  being  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia 
Metella;  and  the  larger  aud  more  solid  tomb  of  lladrian, 
on  the  bauks  of  the  Tiber,  best  known  tis  the  Oastel  St. 
Aneelo,  about  220  ft.  in  height,  and  of  immense  solidity. 
In  Rome.  Latium.  and  Magna  Gnecia,  tombawere  gener- 
ally outside  the  towns,  and  alon^  the  principal  roads  lin- 
ing into  the  country,  as  in  the  Via  Appia  at  Home,  and  the 
Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii.  A  form  of  excavated  tomb, 
without  external  architecture,  ctilled  Columbariujn  (q.v.), 
also  was  in  use  iu  liome,  whose  walls  were  pierced  with 
cells  to  receive  cineniry  urns.  The  prevalent  circular 
tomb  became  in  the  later  lioman  empire  polygonal;  and 
theicentral  chamber,  at  tiret  small,  was  gradually  increased, 
till,  in  the  age  of  Coiistautiue,  it  became  a  miniature  rep^ 
resentation  of  the  Pantlieou,  generally  with  a  crypt  be^ 
low  the  principal  apartment. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  churches  was  prohibited.  The  custom  first  arose 
of  erecting  churches  over  the  graves  of  martyrs;  then  fol- 
lowed the  permission  to  kings  aud  emperors  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  porch.  The  most  important  tombs  of  the 
middle  ages  are  generally  within  churches  or  cloisters. 
There  is  much  variety  iu  form  and  enrichment  of  mediae- 
val tombs.  The  earlier  examples  consist  of  a  simple  stone 
coffin  or  sarcophagus,  often  with  a  low  gabled  lid  and  a 
sculptured  cross.  An  allar-tomb,  or  tomb  in  the  form  of 
a  table,  followed;  and  in  the  13th  c,  a  species  of  tomb 
was  introduced,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  rests 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  orten  of  exquisite  symmetry  aud  richness.  In 
the  renaissance  period  of  art,  the  tombs  became  more  and 
more  complex.  The  sarcophagus  was  disguised,  or  made 
the  least  important  part  of  the  monument:  the  representa- 
tion of  the  deceased  was  confined  to  a  medallion  likeness, 
and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tomb  was  of  sculp- 
tured upholstery,  and  groups  of  symbolical  and  eventually 
mythological  figures.  In  some  of  the  16tli  c.  examples, 
e.g..  Michelangelo's  tombs  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de^ 
Medici,  at  Floreuce,  the  iuappropriateness  of  the  design  is 
partly  redeemed  by  the  beauty  of  the  figures;  but  in  the 
succeeding  centuries,  the  vicious  taste  of  these  monuments 
rapidly  increased,  till  it  culminated  in  some  of  the  hideous 
tombs  that  disfigure  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's. 
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TOMBAC-TOMPOOL. 

TOMBAC,  n.  iom'bdk  [Mai.  Uimbaga,  copper]:  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc;  brass  wiih  an  excess  of  zinc.  White 
TOMBAC,  or  White  coppeh,  alloy  of  about  75  partjs  of 
copper  and  25  parts  of  arsenic,  forming  a  very  beautiful 
metal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

TOMBIGBEE,  tom-m^b?,,  Kiveu:  affluent  of  the  Mobile 
river,  in  Ala.;  rising  in  Tishomingo  co.,  Miss.,  a  little  w. 
of  the  interstate  line,  and  flowing  generally  s.e.  through 
four  cos.  of  Miss.,  entering  Pickens  co.,  Ala.,  at  lat.  &^ 
15',  and  joining  the  Alabama  about  45  m.  above  the  heaA 
of  Mobile  Bay;  length  about  450  m.  It  is  navigable  as  far 
as  Ab<;rdeen,  Miss. 

TOMBOLA,  Um' bo-la  [F.-from  It.  Umbola.  a  kind  of 
lottery]:  kind  of  lottery;  a  party  or  *  fair '  at  which  fancy 
articles  are  oflfered  as  prizes,  eacli  purchaser  of  a  ticket  be- 
ing entitled  to  a  prize  if  he  draws  all  the  numbers  on  that 
ticket 

TOMBOOCTO:  see  Timbuktu. 

TOMBOY,  n.  Um'boy  [Tom,  and  h&y]:  a  rude  or  wild, 
romping  girl;  a  hoiden;  in  OE.,  a  harlot. 

TOMBSTONE,  Um'iU'm:  city,  cap.  of  Cochise  co.. 
'Ariz.;  9  m.  n.e.  of  the  San  Pedro  river,  20m.  n.w.  of  the 
Mexican  boundaiy,  25  m.  s.e.  of  Florence.  It  is  on  the 
declivity  of  low  lulls  which  separate  it  from  the  river,  and 
in  a  dry  valley  that  grnduully  rises  to  the  base  of  the  Dra- 
goon Mountains  12  m.  distant  ii.c.  The  city  contains  co. 
court-house  (built  1882),  municipal  building,  hotel,  large 
public  hall,  several  churches  and  public  schools,  substan- 
tial business  blocks,  system  of  waterworks  20  m.  long 
that  cost  $500,000,  1  state  bank  (cjip.  $50,000),  and  1  daily 
and  1  weekly  newspaper.  The  low  hills  in  T.  contain 
the  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Ariz  ;  and  historical 
Interest  is  claimed  for  the  region  in  that  it  was  passed  by 
the  surviving  members  of  l)e  Soto's  little  army  on  its  way 
to  Mexico,  was  visited  by  Humboldt,  and  was  the  scene  of 
early  diver-mining  by  the  Spaniards.— Pop.  (1880)  973; 
(1890)  1,875. 

TOMCAT,  n.  tom'kat  [from  Tom,  the  famOiar  abbrevia- 
tion of  Thomas,  and  eat]:  a  full-grown  male  cat. 

TOME,  n.  torn  [F.  tome,  a  volume— from  L.  idmtts,  a 
piece,  in  mid.  L.  a  book — from  Gr.  tomoH,  a  piece  cut  oflf, 
part  of  a  book — from  temnein,  to  cut]:  a  book;  one  volume 
of  several  constituting  the  same  work;  generally,  any  large 
book. 

TOMENTpSE,  a.  io'mPn-tds',  olTomentous,  a.  to-menf- 
tus  [L.  tomenUum,  a  stuffing  for  cushions:  F.  tomenteux; 
Sp.  tomentosoV.  in  bot. ,  covered  with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely 
to  be  discemiole;  having  a  whitish  down-like  wool;  nappy. 
Tomrn'tum,  n.  tarn,  m  bot..  the  closely  matted  hair  or 
downy  nap  covering  the  leaves  or  stems  of  some  plants;  in 
anat.,  minutely  divided  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

TOMFOOL,  n.  Hkn'fol  [Tom,  the  familiar  abbreviation  of 
Thomas,  and/oo^l:  a  great  fool;  a  silly  trifler.  Tomfool'- 
BRY,  n.  -er-if  foolish  or  senseless  trifling;  trifles.  Tomfool'- 
IBH,  a.  'Uh,  ncmaeDsical;  idiotic;  trifling. 
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T0MIN-T0M8K. 

TOMIN,  n.  Iffmln  [etym.  doubt.]:  jeweller's  wei^^t  of 
10  grains. 

T0MIPAR0U8,  a.  to-mij/d-rus  [Gr.  tame,  a  cuttiDg:  L. 
puHo,  1  bring  forth]:  in  hot,,  producing  spores  bj  divisioD. 

TOMMY,  n.  tdm'mi:  in  Brit,  slang,  bread;  provisions; 
specifically,  provisions  or  other  goods  supplied  to  a  work* 
man  from  a  tommy- shop;  truck  (see  Truck-bybtbic)- 
ToMMY-BHOP,  a  store  owned  or  controlled  bv  an  em- 
ployer, from  which  his  emp1ov6s  are  compelled  or  ex- 
pected to  draw  their  supplies  of  provisions,  etc.,  orders  on 
this  store  being  ffiven  them  insteaa  of  money  in  payment  of 
their  wa^es.  Tommt  master,  a  master  who  pays  his 
workmeirs  wages  more  or  less  in  goods. 

TOM-NODDY,  n.  t5m'ndd<a:  same  as  Noddy  (q.v.)- 

TO-MORROW,  n.  ad.  iu-miir^rd  [to,  on,  and  morraw]: 
the  day  after  the  present. 

TOMTION,  n.:  the  iron  bottom  of  a  charae  of  grape- 
shot;  in  lUhograph,,  the  inking-pad  of  the  fithograpbic 
printer.    See  mxler  Tamp. 

TOMPKINS,  li^vfklnM,  Daniel  D.:  vice-pres.  United 
States:  1774,  June  21—1825,  June  11;  b.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  Coll.  1795,  began  practice  of 
law  1797;  elected  to  N.  Y.  constitutional  convention  and 
to  the  state  assemblv  1801.  He  was  elected  to  congress 
1804,  but  before  taking  his  seat  resigned  his  office  to 
become  a  judge  of  the  N.  Y.  supreme  court.  He 
was  elected  gov.  of  the  state  bv  the  democratic  winff 
of  the  (old)  republican  party  1807,  and  was  re-elected 
1809,  11,  IB,  and  17  by  the  united  (old)  republican  party. 
During  his  governorship  he  zealously  sustained  the  policy 
of  Pres.  Jenerson,  and  strongly  opposed  the  establishment 
in  New  York  of  the  Bank  of  N.  America.  In  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  he  strengthened  with  his  personal  and 
offldal  credit  the  financial  standing  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
and  advanced  money  from  his  own  means  to  purchase  war 
material  and  to  organize  troops.  In  a  message  to  the 
legislature  1817  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  slavery  ' 
in  N.  Y. ;  and  an  act  was  passed  accordingly,  which  w^it 
into  effect  1827,  July  4.  He  was  elected  vice-pres.  of  the 
United  States  1816,  and  re-elected  1820— the  two  terms 
of  Pres.  Monroe. 

TOMSK.  1/msk:  government  in  w.  Siberia,  bounded  e. 
and  n.e.  by  theeovt.  of  Enisei  or  Yeneseisk,  n.w.  and  w. 
by  the  govt,  of  Tobolsk;  831,159  sq.  m.  T.,  more  than  any 
other  govt,  in  Siberia,  abounds  in  lakes  and  rivers.  Of  the 
rivers,  mostly  flowing  n.  from  the  foot  of  the  Altai  Mts., 
the  principal  are  the  Ob,  Tom,  Chulim,  and  Irtish.  The 
largest  lakes,  which  are  both  sweet  and  brackish,  are  in 
the  Barabinskv  Steppes.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversi- 
fled:  the  Altai  Mountains,  with  summits  10,000  to  11,000 
ft.  high,  with  lateral  and  parallel  ranges,  give  an  Alpine 
character  to  a  great  region.  Elsewhere  are  elevated 
plateaus  (8.000  to  4,000  ft.),  and  extensive  lowlands.  The 
climate  is  mild  in  the  middle  and  s.  districts,  but  severe 
in  the  north.    Sandy  and  clayey  soils  prevail ;  but  there  are 
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TOMSK-TONAWANDA. 

patches  of  good  mold  on  which  abundant  crops  of  grain 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  are 
raised.  The  extensive  mountain-slopes  and  plains  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  in  which  the  most  common 
trees  are  the  broad-leafed  oak,  the  cedar,  and  the  pitch-tree. 
The  natural  products  are  numerous.  In  the  s.  and  e.  parts, 
droves  of  wild  horses  and  herds  of  horned  cattle  are  a 
source  of  considerable  wealth.  But  the  mineral  products 
of  the  country  are  its  chief  source  of  riches.  Manufact- 
ures are  not  extensive;  there  is  a  large  barter-trade  with 
China,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  maintained 
mostly  by  fairs.  Pop.  (1889]  1,299,729. 

TOMSK:  trading-town  of  Siberia,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of 
T.,  on  the  Tom,  tributary  of  the  Ob,  2,809  m.  e.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  2,377  m.  from  Moscow;  lat.  56*  80'  n., 
long.  84^  o8>  e.  Situated  on  the  great  trading  highwav  of 
Siberia,  it  is  the  seat  of  important  transit-trade,  chiefly 
with  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongols;  but  the  goods  that  pass 
to  and  from  Irkutsk  also  go  by  wav  of  this  town.  There 
are  more  than  50  manufactories,  chiefly  for  soap,  leather, 
and  distilled  liquors,  and  the  most  important  commercial 
article  is  furs.  It  is  said  to  be  the  richest  town  in  Siberia; 
and  its  commercial  importance,  its  extent,  and  the  number 
of  its  handsome  buildings,  are  increasing  annually.  A 
great  university  is  being  instituted.— Pop.  (1888)  86,742. 

TOM  THUMB:  see  Strattok,  Charles  Sherwood. 

TOMTIT,  n.  idm-iW  [Tarn,  abbreviation  of  Thomas,  and 
Ut  (see  Tit)]:  a  very  little  bfard;  the  blue  Tit  (q.v.). 

TOM-TOM,  n.  iam'-tdm':  see  Tam-tam. 

TON,  n.  tun  [AS.  tunne,  a  barrel:  mid.  L.  tunna — from 
L.  Una,  a  wine-vessel]:  a  weight  of  20  cwt.,  equal  to  2,240 
lbs.,  called  the  long  ton  (the hundred- weight  being  reckoned 
at  112  lbs.,  as  is  customary  in  the  United  Kingdom),  or 
equal  to  2,000  lbs.,  called  the  sJiort  ion  (the  cwt.  being  reck- 
oned at  lOiO  lbs.,  as  is  customarv  in  the  United  States):  the 
mefuuremeni  ion  equals  40  cubic  ft.  Ton'nagb,  n.  -ndi, 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a  ship,  reckoned  in  tons  of  100 
cubic  ft.  (see  Tonnage,  below):  a  dutv  or  toll  on  vessels, 
or  on  goods  carried  on  water;  the  shipping  of  any  port  or 
country  regarded  collectively. 

TON,  n.  tbTig  [P.  ion,  tone]:  the  prevailing  fashion;  high 
mode. 

TON:  common  termination  of  place-names;  a  shortened 
form  of  iown^  from  Middle  English  -toun,  Anglo-Saxon 
tun;  as  Castle(on,  Charles/em.  A  tun  or  ion  was  a  place 
surrounded  by  a  hedge,  or  rudely  fortified  by  a  palisade. 
Originally,  it  meant  only  a  single  homestead  or  farm,  and 
ttds  use  is  still  common  in  Scotland.  Similarly,  the  ter- 
minations worth,  fold,  garth,  burgh,  and  others  also  convey 
the  notion' of  inclosure,  protection. — See  I.  Taylor's  Words 
and  Places. 

TONA WANDA,  ian-a-wonda:  village  hi  Erie  and 
Niagara  cos.,  N.  Y.;  on  Niagara  river  and  the  Erie  canal, 
and  on  the  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
Kiver  railroads;  11  m.  n.  of  Buffalo,  11  m.  s.e.  of  Niagara 
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Falls.  It  is  tbe  second  lumber  market  in  the  United  States, 
rcceiving(1889)  700,000.000  ft.,  aifd  mauufacluring  50.000,- 
000  ft.  of  round  timber;  has  an  excellent  harbor  with  10  m. 
of  wharves:  and  is  divided  into  T.  and  N.  T.,  by  Tooawanda 
crcL'k.  Tlie  village  contains  16  churches.  4  public  schools, 
8  state  banks  (aip.  $500,000).  1  daily  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers,  natural  and  manufactured  gas  and  electric- light 
plants.  Holly  system  of  water-works  with  20  m.  of  pipe, 
sewerage  system  with  15  m.  flow;  also  several  fouDdries 
and  tlour-mills,  iron  and  steel  works,  and  large  beer  brew- 
ery. The  lumber  industry  has  13  planing,  7  shingle,  and 
3  aiw  mills.  Pop.  (1880)  T.  8.864.  N.  T.  1,492  =  5,356; 
(1890)  T.  7,145.  N.  T.  4.708  =  11,938. 

TONE.  n.  ton  [P.  ion,  tone — ^fromL.  tonus,  atone — ^from 
Gr.  Umo8,  a  stretching,  a  tone  or  note  of  the  voice — ^from 
teino,  I  stretch]:  sound  considered  in  regard  to  its  pitcb, 
quality,  or  volume;  a  musical  sound  as  opposed  to  noise;  a 
particular  inflection  of  the  voice  as  modified  by  the  feeliDes 
or  passions;  the  particular  sound  or  accent  of  the  voice  m 
speaking  or  reading;  the  state  of  the  body  in  regard  to  the 
healthy  performance  of  its  animal  functions;  state  of  miod; 
character;  tenor:  in  paint.,  the  harmony  of  the  colors  of  a 
picture  in  light  and  shade:  in  musie,  an  interval  of  sound; 
one  of  the  larger  intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  so  called  in 
distinction  from  the  Semitones  (q.y.),  or  smaller  intervals. 
Theoretically,  some  of  the  intervals  called  tones  are  larger 
than  others,  and  none  of  them  are  equal  to  two  semitones: 
thus,  in  the  scale  of  C.  the  intervals  CD,  FG,  and  AB  all 
are  equal;  but  DE  and  QA,  also  called  tones,  are  smaHer; 
and  the  semitones,  EF  and  BC,  are  larger  than  half  even  of 
the  larger  tones.  In  instruments,  however,  which  are  tuned 
according  to  the  equal  temperament  (see  Temperament), 
all  the  tones  are  made  equal,  and  each  equivalent  to  two  semi 
tones.  Tone,  v.  to  utter  in  an  affected  tone ;  to  tune.  Ton' 
iNO,  imp.  Toned,  pp.  tond:  Adj.  having  a  tone.  Tonai* 
a.  ton'dl,  of  or  pertaining  to  tone.  Tonality,  n.  tdn-dt^l-U 
the  peculiarity  possessed  by  music  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing written  in  definite  keys,  conforming  to  certain  defined 
tones  and  semitones  of  the  diatonic  scala  Tone'less,  a. 
'les,  without  tone;  unmusical.  Tone-syllable,  an  accented 
syllable.  Tonic,  a.  tdn'tk,  increasing  tension;  giving  or 
increasing  strength;  imparting  vigor  to  the  bodily  system; 
strengthening  (see  Tonics):  pertaining  to  tones  or  sounds: 
in  mtisie,  denoting  the  key-note:  N.  a  medicine  or  agent 
which  imparts  vigor  and  strength  to  the  body:  a  stomachic: 
in  music,  the  key  note  or  fundamental  sound  which  gener- 
ates all  the  rest  (see  Key).  Tonicity,  n.  tOn-isi-ti,  a  state 
of  healthy  tension  of  muscular  fibres  while  at  rest  (see  Ton- 
icity, Muscular).  Tonometer,  n.  td-n^m'^-ter  [Gr.  tonos, 
stretching,  a  tone;  meiron,  a  measure]:  delicate  apparatus 
for  tuning  musical  instruments  and  for  ascertainmg  the 
exact  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  produce  a 
given  tone.  Tonometry,  n.  -tri,  process  of  measuring 
vibrations  of  tones  by  means  of  a  tonometer.  Toning 
DOWN,  subduing  in  color  or  shadgj  softening  so  as  to  re- 
move all  harshness. 
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TONE-TONGS. 

TONE,  ion,  Theobald  Wolfe:  Irish  patriot;  1748/ 
June  20—1798,  June  2U;  b.  Dublin.  Having  CTaduated  at 
Trinity  Coll.,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  1789.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Kom.  Catholics,  and  1791  issued  an  appeal 
to  Presb.  Irishmen  for  justice  to  their  Rom.  Cath.  fellow- 
citizens.  The  same  year  he  founded  the  ti  rst  club  of  United 
Irisbinen  at  Belfast,  all  of  whose  members  were  Protestants; 
similar  clubs  were  organized  by  him  throughout  the  north. 
Though  himself  a  Protestant,  he  was  elected  sec.  and  agent 
of  the  Rom.  C^ath.  committee  1792.  Having  become  im- 
plicated in  a  revolutionary  conspiracy,  he  was  permitted  to 
leave  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  1795,  but  soon 
sailed  for  France  to  enlist  aid  from  the  French  directory 
for  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  In  France  T.  held  intimate 
relations  with  the  highest  men  of  the  state;  was  commis- 
sioned ehefde  brigade^  and  was  adjt.gen.  to  Gen.  Hoche  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  1796.  Returning 
to  France,  he  again  accompanied  a  feeble  expedition  to 
Ireland.  T.  was  taken  prisf )ner  after  heroic  resistance,  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  court-martial  at  Dublin  1798;  but  he 
cut  his  throat  in  prison  Nov.  11,  the  eve  of  the  day  set  for 
his  execution.  His  Ltfe,  written  by  himself,  with  a  collec- 
tion of  his  political  writings,  was  pub.  in  Washington 


TONGA  BAY,  U^ng^ga:  small  inlet  on  the  e.  coast  ot 
Africa,  bounded  n.  by  Cape  Delgado. 

TON'GA  ISLANDS  and  TONGATABU,  tUmg-a-lA'hd: 
see  Fbiendly  Islands. 

TONG-KING',  or  Ttjng-King':  see  Tonquin:  Cocton 
China. 

TONGRES,  tongr:  very  ancient  city  of  Belgium,  prov- 
ince of  Lirabourg.  Its  church  of  Notre  Dame  dates  from 
1240.  and  the  cloister  from  the  10th  c.  There  is  a  mineral 
spring  in  the  vicinity,  mentioned  by  Pliny.— Pop.  7,200. 

TONGS,  D.  plu.  irmgz  [Icel.  iong;  Dan.  tang;  Dut.  tang; 
Ger.  zange,  tongs:  Icel.  tangi,  the  tang  or  part  of  a  knife 
inclofied  in  the  handle]:  an  instr.  of  metal,  consisting  of 
two  long  legs  jointed  at  one  end,  for  grasping  and  holding 
anything:  the  three  chief  forms  are:  (i)  fire-tongs,  hinged  or 
pivoted  like  scissors  near  the  upper  end;  (2)  blacksmiths'- 
tongs,  hinged  or  pivoted  near  the  lower  end :  and  (8)  sugar- 
tongs,  in  which  the  two  legs  are  joined  together  at  the  top  by 
a  spring. 
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TONGUE,  n.  iang  [Icel.  and  Sw.  tunga;  Dut  long; 
Gkr.  zunge;  Gael,  teanga;  L.  lingua,  a  tongue]:  the  cbiei 
instr.  of  speech,  and  the  organ  of  taste  (see  below);  speech; 
discourse;  power  of  speech;  voice;  a  language:  anything 
TeaembllDg  a  toneue  in  its  shape,  use,  or  situation,  as  the 
tongue  of  a  buckle  or  balance;  a  narrow  piece  of  land  pro- 
lecting-into  the  sea;  the  projection  on  the  end  or  side  of  a 
boaid  which  fits  into  a  groove;  the  clapper  of  a  bell:  V.  to 
chide;  to  scold;  to  talk  or  prate  much;  in  music,  to  modify 
notes  with  the  tongue,  as  in  flute-playing.  Tonou'ing. 
imp.  -Ing.  Tonoitbd,  pp.  tungd:  Adj.  having  a  tongue. 
Tongitb'lbss,  a.  -Us,  speechless;  in  OB,,  unnamed;  not 
spoken  of.  Tongue-shaped,  a.  in  the  form  of  a  tongue. 
Tongue-tied.  a.  having  an  impediment  of  speech  arising 
from  some  defect  in  the  tongue;  unable  to  speak  freely 
from  whatever  cause.    To  hold  the  tongue,  to  be  silent 

TONGUE,  The:  symmetrical  muscular  organ,  extending 
from  the  hyoid  bone  backward  and  downward,  to  the  lips 
in  front,  and  occupying  the  buccal  cavity.  The  superior 
suif ace,  borders,  ana  anterior  third  of  the  inferior  surface, 
are  free;  while  the  remaining  parts  are  attached  to  adjacent 


The  upper  surface  of  the  Tongrue,  showing  the  Fapfllfld: 
1,  the  raphe  or  mesial  Hue;  2.  3.  the  lateral  parts;  3,  the  tip;  4,  4. 
the  slaes  or  edjares:  5,  5,  the  V-shaped  mass  of  circum vallate 
papillae;  6,  the  foramen  coecum;  7,  the  mucous  glands  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue;  8,  the  epiglottis:  9,  0,  9,  the  frsBua  epiglottides;  10, 
10,  the  greater  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone.— From  Scemmering. 

parts  by  the  investing  mucous  membrane  and  subjacent 
structures.  At  certain  points,  this  membrane,  on  leaving 
the  tongue,  forms  distinct  folds,  containing  fibrous  or 
muscular  tissue,  which  act  to  a  certain  extent  as  ligaments 
to  the  tongue.    The  most  considerable  of  these  folds  is 
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tenned  the  fnBnum  (or  bridle)  of  the  tongue,  and  conDects 
its  anterior  free  extremity  wilh  the  lower  jaw.  It  acts  as 
a  strong  ligament,  and  limits  the  backward  movement  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  rare  cases,  tliis  lieament  extends 
abnormally  to  the  tip.  so  as  to  interfere  with  speech  and 
mastication,  and  the  child  is  said  to  be  Umgue-tied;  recourse 
must  be  then  had  to  division  of  the  frsenum,  popularly 
known  as  cutting  the  tongv^.  Other  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane (the  glosw-epiglottid  folds)  pass  from  the  base  of  the 
ton^e  to  the  epiglottis;  while  from  the  sides  of  the  base, 

Cing  to  the  soft  palate,  are  two  folds  on  either  side, 
wn  as  the  pillars  of  the  fattees:  see  Palate.  The 
superior  surface  of  the  T.  is  divided  into  two  symmet- 
riral  lateral  parts  by  a  median  longitudinal  furrow,  be- 
ginning at  the  tip,  and  extending  back  about  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue's  length.  For  the  various  kinds  of  papill» 
on  their  surface,  see  Taste.  At  the  back  of  the  sur- 
face, just  behind  the  circumvallate  papillffi,  are  large 
mucous  glands,  extending  into  long  and  capacious  canals, 
and  belpmg  to  secrete  the  fluid  that  moistens  the  T.  On 
the  inferior  surface,  the  longitudinal  furrow,  which  extends 
from  the  tip  to  the  frsenum,  is  deeper  than  on  the  upper 
surface;  on  each  side  of  it,  veins  are  seen  running  forward ; 
and  immediately  beneath  the  tip  is  a  cluster  of  mucous 
glands,  known  as  the  glands  of  Kuck  (their  discoverer, 
1690).  The  posterior  extremity,  or  base,  is  flattened  and 
extended  laterally  before  it  is  inserted  into  the  hvoid  bone 
(known  also  as  the  lingual  or  tongue  bone\  which,  with 
certain  ligaments,  must  be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  frame- 
work of  the  T.  The  muscles  of  the  T.  are  usually  divided 
into  two  groups — viz..  the  extrinsic  muscles,  which  attach 
the  T.  to  cert«dn  fixed  points  external  to  it,  and  move  it  on 
them;  and  the  intrinsic  muscles,  which  pass  from  one  part 
of  the  T.  to  another,  constitute  its  chief  bulk,  and  move  it 
on  itself.  These  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  run  vertically, 
transversely,  and  longitudinally,  and  are  so  interlaced  as 
mutually  to  support  one  another,  and  to  act  with  the 
greatest  advanta^.  By  action  of  the  various  muscles,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  T.  may  be  made  concave  or  convex, 
or  may  be  pressed  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  the  tip 
may  be  protruded  straight  out  or  laterally,  upward  and 
downward,  and  to  any  recess  (e.g.,  a  hollow  tpoth)  within 
the  mouth  where  food  might  lodge;  and  the  whole  organ 
may  be  drawn  back.  The  organ  is  freely  supplied  with 
blood,  mainly  by  the  lingual  artery  given  off  by  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  Of  the  nerves,  the  glossopharyngeal  and 
certahi  branches  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
are  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of  Taste  (q.v.);  other 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  concerned  in  ordinary  sensa- 
tion, while  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  each  side  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue. 

The  various  uses  or  functions  of  the  T.  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  brief  reference  to  its  comparative  anatomy. 
The  T.  in  mammals  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
^  man;  but  in  general  there  is  close  coincidence  in  size  and 
form  between  this  organ  wd  tbe  lower  jaw.     In  the 
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rodents,  the  T.  has  a  wedge-like  shape.  In  the  giraffe  and 
the  ant-eater,  the  T.  is  much  prolonged,  being  au  impor- 
tant prehensile  organ  in  the  former;  while  in  the  Utter,  it 
is  driven  into  ant-hills,  and  the  victims  are  secured  b^r  its 
viscid  secretion.  In  the  feline  races,  the  conical  papills 
are  converted  into  recurved  spines  of  ffreat  size  and  strength, 
which  the  animal  nses  in  scraping  bones  and  in  combing 
its  fur.  Except  in  mammals,  the  T.  is  probably  not  an 
organ  of  taste.  For  a  good  desciiption  of  the  T.  in 
birds,  reptiles,  and  lishes,  see  Prof.  Owen's  Anatomy 
of  tJie  Vertebrates,  I.,  II.  Among  the  Mollusca,  the 
Gasteropoda  are  provided  with  a  very  singular  apparatus 
known  as  the  T.,  consisting  generally  of  a  thin  membrane, 
long  and  narrow,  and  rolled,  except  at  its  anterior  extrem- 
ity, into  a  tube.  This  membrane  is  covered  on  it*  upper 
surface  with  transverse  rows  of  minute  teeth,  or  more  com- 
monly with  plates  having  tooth-like  siliceous  projections. 
These  teeth  present  a  great  variety  of  patterns,  which  are 
constant  in  the  different  genem,  and  even  characterize  the 
species.  Two  eminent  naturalists  have  independently  made 
the  teeth  of  the  Mollusca  a  basis  of  classification.  The 
Articulata  do  not  present  anything  like  a  true  T.,  though 
in  insects  a  certain  oval  apt>eudage  is  described  as  a  ^»Vi;^tia. 

The  functions  of  the  T.  are  fjustation,  prehension  (in 
man  and  monkeys  this  function  is  supplied  by  the  hand), 
mastication,  insalivation,  deglutition,  and  speech;  to  which 
may  be  added,  spitting  and  whistling,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Gasteropoda,  the  triturition  of  the  food. 

Among  Diseaftes  of  the  T.  is  Inflammation  or  Glos- 
sitis: the  most  marked  characteristics  of  this  affection  are 
great  swelling,  tenderness,  and  difficulty  in  speaking  and 
swallowing.  It  rarely  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  or  sponta- 
neous affection,  but  often  accompanies  severe  salivation. 
It  must  be  treated  by  purgatives  and  low  diet,  and  by  garg- 
ling, H8  in  ordinary  Salivation  (c^.v).  Incisions  are  some- 
times useful,  both  to  relieve  tension,  and  bv  the  depletion 
that  ensues.  Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  T.  sud- 
denly enlarges  to  immense  size,  so  as  almost  to  cause  suf- 
focation, without  any  true  sign  of  inflammation. 

Hypertrophy,  or  persistent  enlargement  of  the  T.,  some- 
times results  from  an  imperfectly  cured  case  of  inflamma- 
tion; but  is  probably  in  most  cases  conffeuital,  though 
perhaps  not  noticed  for  a  year  or  two.  BerthoHn  (Hist. 
Centur.  III.  85)  mentions  the  case  of  a  male  child  bom 
with  the  T.  pmtruding  out  of  the  mouth  as  large  as  a  fil- 
bert: and  as  the  child  grew,  the  T.  increased  to  the  size  of 
a  calf's  heart.  One  of  ^the  most  common  forms  of  disease 
of  the  T.  is  ulceration,  which  may  arise  (1)  from  irritation 
by  a  decayed  tooth  with  a  sharp  jagged  edge;  or  (2)  from 
constitutional  syphilis;  or  (8)  from  disordered  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs.  In  the  first  case,  the  tooth  must 
be  remov^;  in  the  second,  Iodide  of  potassium  with  sar- 
saparilla  should  be  tried;  and  in  the  third,  the  complaint 
generally  yields  to  regulation  of  the  diet  and  of  the  digest- 
ive organs,  and  sedatives  at  bedtime.  Cancer  of  the  T. 
occur?  either  ia  Xh^  hmvl  or  in  the  epithelial  variety. 
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There  is  a  popular  belief  that  tliis  terrible  disease  may  be 
excited  by  the  irritation  caused  by  a  broken  tooth,  of  by 
imoking  a  clay  pipe;  but  on  coinptiring  the  prodigious 
numbers  of  jagged  teelh  and  of  clay  pipes  with  the  rare 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  T.,  we  must  reject  this  hypothesis. 
All  that  such  sources  of  irritation  can  effect  is  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  seat  of  development  of  cancer  in  persons 
predisposed  to  it.  A  typical  case  of  epithelial  cancer  of 
the  T.  occurred  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Reid  of  St.  Andrews, 
eminent  physiologist.  1847,  Dec,  his  age  being  89,  and 
his  health  good,  he  noticed  a  small  ulcer  on  the  right  side 
of  the  T. ;  It  slowly  extended,  and  acquired  hard  everted 
edges,  but  caused  little  inconvenience.  In  1848,  July,  it 
had  attained  a  large  size;  its  surface  and  edges  were 
ragged,  and  it  caused  considerable  pain,  especially  at 
night.  A  hard  ridge  could  be  felt  all  round  the  ulcer,  and 
the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  became  enlarged.  The  health 
by  the  end  of  Aug.  had  completely  given  way  from  the 
pain,  when  the  diseased  part  of  the  tongue  was  removed 
by  Sir  William  Fergusson.  In  less  than  a  month,  the 
wound  had  healed,  and  the  health  was  re-established.  In 
Nov.  the  enlarged  glands  were  removed;  but  the  disease 
returned  in  their  scars,  and  spread  till  it  caused  death 
1849,  July.  The  only  treatment  which  can  be  adopted 
with  any  chance  of  success  is  full  and  early  extirpation. 
Prof.  Syme  succeeded  in  removing  the  whole  organ,  with- 
out even— strange  to  say—much  affecting  the  patient's 
speech  or  power  of  deglutition.  Tongtte-Ue  is  an  affection 
for  which  infants  are  often  brought  to  the  surgeon,  and 
which  is  often  operated  on  needlessly.  The  division  of 
the  franum  with  a  blunt-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  with 
their  point  directed  downward,  is  very  easily  performed, 
and'does  no  harm  to  the  child.  Children  who  do  not 
speak  90  soon  or  so  clearly  as  is  expected  by  their  mothers, 
are  often  supposed  to  have  tongue-tie. 

TONGUES,  Gift  of:  a  peculiar  power  dven  to  the 
wostles  and  other  Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
llie  main  passages  in  the  New  Test,  relating  to  it  are 
Acte  ii.  8-21;  I  Cor.  xU.  10,  28;  xiii.  1,  and  particularly 
xiv.  Allusions  to  it  are  hi  Mark  xvi.  17;  Acts  x.  46;  xix. 
6.  The  only  allusion  to  the  possession  of  the  gift  in  later 
limes  is  in  Irenseus.  Adv.  Uar,  vi.  6:  '  We  have  many 
brethren  in  the  church  having  prophetical  gifts,  and  by 
the  Spirit  speaking  in  all  kinds  of  languages.'  From  these 
data,  the  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  one 
of  the  most  scholarlv  and  intellij^ent  expositors  of  the 
Bpistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  gift  in  question  is  repre- 
seated  as  something  entirely  new  in  the  apostolical  age: 
'  They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ' — Mark  xvi.  17.  'fte 
effect  on  the  spectators  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  of  uni- 
versal astonishment.  It  is  represented  as  a  special  mark 
of  conversion,  immediately  preceding  or  following  bap- 
tism. It  is  a  gift  '  of  the  Spirit:  *  '  'They  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance ' — 
Acts  ii.  4.  It  was,  moreover,  closely  connected  with  the 
gift  of  *  prophesying —I  Cor.  xii.  10,  28;  xlv.  1-6.     It 
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appears  to  be  distinguished  from  prophesying  by  consist- 
ing not  of  direct  warning,  exhortation,  or  pr^iction;  but 
of  thanksgiving,  praise,  prayer,  singing,  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  devotion.  It  was  an  utterance  of  the  heart 
and  feelings,  rather  than  of  the  understanding,  so  that  the 
actual  woras  and  meaning  were  generally  unintelligible  to 
the  bystanders,  and  sometimes  to  the  speakers  tbemselveB: 
'  He  that  speaketh  with  a  tongue  speaketh  not  unto  tnen, 
but  unto  Ood;  for  no  man  understandeth;  but  in  the  Spirit 
he  speaketh  mysteries ' — I  Cor.  xiv.  2,  4,  etc.  So  far,  the 
account  of  the  gift  seems  intelligible.  It  was,  as  Dean 
Stanley  says,  *a  trance  or  ecstasy,  which  in  moments  of 
great  religious  fervor,  especially  at  the  moment  of  conver- 
sion, seized  the  early  believers;  and  this  fervor  vented 
itself  in  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  in  fragments  of 
psalmody  or  hymnody,  and  prayer,  which  to  the  speaker 
himself  conveyed  an  irresistible  sense  of  communion  with 
Qod;  and  to  the  bystanders,  an  impression  of  some  extraor- 
dinary manifestation  of  power,  but  not  necessarily  any 
instruction  or  teaching,  and  sometimes  even  having  the 
appearance  of  wild  excitement,  like  that  of  madness  or  in- 
toxication.' The  special  difficulty,  however,  remidns,  viz., 
ro  to  the  character  of  intelligibility  which,  on  one  promi- 
nent occasion,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  gift.  Gloua, 
or  the  word  translated  '  tongue,'  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  distinct  language  of  a  people;  this  is  usually  expre^ed  in 
the  New  Test,  oy  dialektos.  But  in  the  description  in 
Acts  ii.  6,  8,  it  is  expressly  said:  'Every  man  heard  Chem 
speaking  in  his  own  language  *  {te  idui  dialekto).  *  How 
hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  language '  (the  same  phrase 
in  the  original)  'wherein  we  were  bom?'  The  plain 
meaning  of  this  account  seems  to  be,  that  the  gift  of 
toneues.  on  this  occasion  at  least,  assumed  the  form  of 
intelligible  communications  in  foreign  languages.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  apostles  then,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent time,  had  the  ability,  supematurally  imparted,  of 
speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
adequate  discharge  of  their  apostolic  functions,  as  has 
sometimes  been  inferred  from  the  passage  in  the  Acts. 
'  Probably,'  it  has  been  said.  Mn  no  age  of  the  world  has 
such  9  gift  been  less  needed.  The  cnlef  sphere  of  the 
apostles  must  have  been  within  the  Roman  empire>  and 
within  that  sphere,  Greek  or  Latin,  especially  Greek,  must 
have  been  everywhere  understood.  ±Jven  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  speech  of  Peter,  by  which  the  first  great 
conversion  of  a  multitude  was  effected,  seems  to  have  been 
in  Greek,  which  probably  all  the  nations  assembled  would 
sufficiently  understand;  and  the  speaking  of  foreign  dia- 
lects is  nowhere  alluded  to  by  him  as  any  part  of  the  event 
which  he  is  vindicating  and  describing. — Dean  Stanley 
{OorirUh,  p.  250). 

TONICITY,  Muscular:  state  of  healthy  tension  of 
muscular  fibres  when  at  rest.  The  contractility  of  mus- 
cles shows  itself  under  two  distinct  forms— imPtoM^t^ and 
Tonicity,  which  are  distinct  alike  in  the  mode  of  their 
action  and  in  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  exhibition. 
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trritabilily  is  most  manifest  in  the  yoluntftrv  muscles  and 
in  the  heart,  which,  when  in  activity,  exhibit  powerful 
contractions  alternating  with  relaxation;  while  tonicity  is 
shown  in  a  moderate  and  permanent  contraction,  which, 
instead  of  being  consequent  on  stimulation  through  the 
nerves,  as  in  irritability,  is  especially  excited  by  change  of 
temperature  in  the  tissue  itself,  and  is  mainly  shown  in  the 
involuntary  or  non-striated  muscles.  Like  irritability,  it 
is  an  inherent  property  of  muscular  tissue  during  life.  '  It 
manifests  itself,'  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  '  in  the  retraction 
which  talLes  place  in'  the  ends  of  a  living  muscle  when  it 
is  divided  (as  is  seen  in  amputation);  this  retraction  being 
permanent,  and  greater  than  that  of  a  dead  muscle.  But 
its  effects  are  much  more  remarkable  in  the  non-striated 
form  of  muscular  fibre;  and  are  particularly  evident  in  the 
contractile  coat  of  the  arteries,  causing  the  almost  entire 
obliteration  of  their  tubes,  when  they  are  no  longer  dis- 
tended with  blood.'  It  is  to  the  moderate  action  of  the 
tonicity  of  arteries  that  their  contraction  on  the  current  of 
blood  passing  through  them  is  due.  If  the  tonicity  be  ex- 
cessive, the  pulse  is  hard  and  wiry;  but  if  it  be  deficient, 
the  pulse  is  very  compressible,  though  bounding,  and  the 
flow  of  blood  is  retarded.  Cold  is  the  most  efficient  agent 
in  inducing  tonic  contraction;  while  the  application  of 
moderate  warmth  causes  relaxation  of  this  contraction :  thus, 
cold  and  heat  are  of  extreme  value  as  remedial  agents,  when 
the  tonicity  of  the  blood-vessels  is  deficient  or  excessive. 

TONICS,  in  Medicine:  remedies  which,  in  cases  of  lack 
of  tons  or  Umicity  in  the  muscular  fibres,  are  employed  to 
restore  strength  and  vigor  to  the  system.  T.,  to  a  certain 
degree,  are  stimulants;  but  while  the  latter  produce  rapid 
but  transitory  excitement,  the  former  slowly  induce  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excitement,  and  the  effect  is  permanent. 
Most  T.,  in  which  category  we  must  place  the  shower-bath, 
cold  sea-bathing,  open-air  exercise,  friction,  etc.,  as  well  as 
actual  medicines  of  this  class,  act  primarily  through  the 
nervous  system  (iron  being,  perhaps,  the  only  exception); 
and  secondarily  produce  their  effects  on  tlie  muscular  sys- 
tem at  large.  It  is  not  only  in  general  muscular  debility 
that  T.  are  to  be  employed,  but  in  all  the  numerous  dis- 
orders which  follow  in  its  train,  e.g.,  palpitation,  convul- 
sions, epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  all  rorms  of  periodic 
disease.  Among  the  chief  medicines  of  this  class  are  the 
dilute  hydrochloric,  nitric,  nitro-hydrochloric,  and  phos- 
phoric acids;  various  salts  of  bismuth,  copper,  iron,  silver, 
and  zinc;  various  kinds  of  cinchona  bark,  with  their  alka- 
loids and  their  salts,  cusparia,  calumba,  cascarilla,  chiretta, 
gentian,  quassia,  salix,  simuruba,  and  taraxacum.  Al- 
though nux  vomica  and  its  alkaloid  strychnine  are  placed 
by  writers  on  Materia  Medica  among  the  '  special  stimu- 
lants,' when  given  in  very  small  doses  they  have  a  well- 
marked  tonic  action;  and  there  is  probably  no  tonic  medi- 
cine of  more  general  utlHtv  than  the  Syrup  of  Iron,  Quinine, 
and  Stryehmne,  a  non-onicinal  but  widely-used  prepara- 
tion, of  which  every  dram  (the  ordinary  dose)  contains 
^  of  a  grain  of  strychnine. 
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TONIC  SOL-FA. 

TONIC  SOL  FA.  ton'lk  sol  fa':  fonnof  muaical  Dotation 
in  wbicli  the  stutl  with  its  lines  and  spaces  is  dispensed 
with.  Vanous  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  such 
a  system.  Jean  Jacques  liousseau  suggested,  but  after- 
ward discarded,  a  notation  where  the  notes  of  the  scale 
were  indicated  by  the  Arabic  numerals.  A  system  similar 
to  Rousseau's  in  its  leading  features,  called  the  Tonic  Sol-fa, 
has,  through  the  influence  of  its  principal  promoter,  the 
Rev.  John  Curwen  (who  obtained  his  mam  principles  from 
the  writings  and  practice  of  Miss  Glover  of  Norwich),  been 
brought  into  use  to  a  considerable  extent  in  singing-schools 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  proceeds  on  the 
principle  of  giving  the  chief  prominence  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  reality  but  one  scale  in  music,  which  is  raised  or 
lowered  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  key.  The  seven 
notes  of  the  diatonic  scale  are  represented  by  the  Solfeggk) 
(q.v.)  syllables,  or  rather  Aliss  Glover's  modification  of 
ihem—jDoh,  Btty,  Me,  Fah,  8oh,  Ldh,  Te;  Doh  standing 
for  the  keynote  in  whatever  key  the  music  is  written.  In 
the  early  exercises,  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  a  scale  or 
diagram,  called  the  Modulator,  representing  pictorially  the 
exact  intervals  of  a   key,  with    the  semitones  in  their 

g roper  places.  In  written  music,  only  the 
litial  letters  of  the  solfeggio  sylhibles  are 
used— d,  r,  m.  f,  s,  1,  t;  the  higher  octaves  of 
a  given  note  being  distinguished  by  a  '  above, 
as  d*,  r';  and  the  lower  bv  a  i  or  »  below,  mi, 
ma.  The  name  of  the  key  is  prefixed  to  a 
tune  as  its  signature,  as  *Key  A/ 'Key  B 
flat* — the  keynote  being,  iu  all  the  major 
keys,  doh.     To  indicate  rhythm,  a  pci-i)en- 

dicular  line    precedes  the  stronger  or  louder 

accent,  a  colon  :  the  softer  accent,  and  where 
necessary,  a  shorter  i>erpei»dicular  Hue  |  the 
accent  of  medium  force.  Preparatory  to 
writing  the  notes,  the  accent-marks  are  placed 
at   equal    distances   along  the  page — thus, 

:      )      :or:      ' 

1 

:      I      :  :      I      :    A   note    im- 

mediately following  an  accent-mark  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  time  from  that  accent  to 

'd 


the  next— thus. 


;d  :d    d  :d  :d 


['■■' 

the  CO 


|d,  or 

I  m  :  d.     A  horizontal  line  indicates 

\  continuance  of  the  previous  note  through 
another  aliquot  (the  term  used  by  Curwen  lov . 
the  distance  of  time  between  any  accent  and 

the  next)— thus,  d  :  —    d  :  d.  A  dot  divides 


an  aliquot  into  equal  subdivisions,  d  :  m.r    d.      Modulator. 
A  dot  after  a  mark  of  continuance  indicates  that  the  pro* 
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viova  note  is  to  be  continued  through  half  that  aliquot— 

thu8»    d  :-.  f  I  m  :  d.    A  comma  indicates  that  the  note 

preceaing  it  fills  a  quarter  of  the  time  from  one  accent  to 
the  next— thus,  |  d  :  r.m,f  |  ;  a  dot  and  comma  togetber, 
three-qimrters — thus,  |  f.,m  :  r.,d.  An  inverted  comma 
.  is  used  to  denote  that  the  note  preceding  it  fills  one- 
third  of  the  time  from  one  accent  to  the  next— thus, 

:  d    s  :  l^.f     m  :  r    d.    An  aliquot  or  part  of  it  un- 

filled,  Indicates  a  rest  or  pause  of  the  voice.  A  line  below 
two  or  more  notes  signifies  tbat  they  are  to  be  sxmg  to  the 
same  syllable.  Subjoined  is  an  example  of  the  tonic  sol-fa 
shown  alongside  of  the  ordinary  notation: 

Xzr  A.  AMKRTOA. 

lSLl.i.i  Hi  i'i\f  p  fH  M|J  I  II  I  III  I  || 

i^^'i  ilf  r  rlr  I  1  I  1^  I  I    P  ii  il     ii 

l«i-JiB|f    if    if  I  f  a^  ir  laifjair^JBi-J  <•  |l.rJ[^:B  ir    |di-r-| 

In  modulating  into  a  new  key,  the  note  from  which  the 
transition  is  taken  is  iudicatea  by  a  combination  of  the 
syllabic  name  which  it  has  in  the  old  key  with  that  which 
it  has  in  the  new — me  lah^  for  example,  being  conjoined 
into  fn*lak;  and  in  writing  this  note,  the  initial  letter  of  its 
syllable,  as  a  member  of  the  old  key,  is  placed  in  small 
size  before  and  above  the  initial  of  the  syllable  of  the  new» 
as  "l.  's.  In  the  case,  however,  of  an  accidental,  where 
the  transition  is  but  momentary,  a  sharpened  note  changes 
its  syllabic  vowel  into  e,  and  a  flattened  note  into  oto, 
spelled  rt,  B»fah,fe;  soh,  $e;  te,  ta.  In  the  minor  mode, 
iah  is  the  key-note:  the  sharp  sixth  is  called  baJi,  and  the 
sharp  seventh  m.  I'he  signature  of  the  key  of  A  minor  is 
*  Key  O,  minor  mode.' 

For  a  full  explanation  of  this  system,  see  Curwen's 
Grammar  of  Vocal  Music,  or  the  periodical  called  the  Sol-fa 
Exporter.  The  advocates  of  this  notation  maintain  that  it 
possesses  advantages  over  the  common  system,  ]mrticularly 
from'  the  distinctness  with  which  it  indicates  the  key-note 
and  the  position  of  the  semitones;  the  cheapness  with  which 
it  is  printed;  and  the  manner  in  which,  they  say,  it  devel- 
ops the  proper  mental  effects  of  notes  in  key- relationship, 
and  employs  them  in  teaching.  It  has,  however,  been  ob- 
jected to  by  some,  for  its  withdrawal  of  the  direct  indica- 
tion of  pitch  to  the  eye  which  exists  in  the  common  nota- 
tion, for  its  limited  applicability  to  instrumental  music, 
and  for  its  aaiuirement  not  being,  like  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary notation,  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  musical  liter- 
ature. 

TONIC,  TONICITY:  see  under  Tonb. 

TO-NIGHT,  n.  ad.  tH-nlt'  [to,  on,  and  ntffhtl  the  night 
al  the  close  of  th^  present  day. 
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TONING,  n.  toning:  the  treatment  of  a  i>06itive  photo 
graphic  print  with  a  weak  solution  of  gold,  in  connectioi 
with  other  modifying  chemical  salts,  by  which  the  whole  oi 
a  portion  of  metallic  silver  is  replaced  by  metallic  gold  in 
fine  division:  the  effect  is  to  give  permanency  to  the  print, 
and  to  subdue  and  modify  the  disagreeable  color,  ana  sub- 
stitute various  shades  of  purple,  black,  blue,  brown,  and 
gray. 

TONITE,  n.  tOn'U  [L.  iano,  I  thunder]:  a  powerful  ex- 
plosive agent,  prepared  from  gun-cotton. 

TONKA-BEAN,  idngka-,  or Tonquin-bean,  i»ng'ku>in- 
[F.  tonca]:  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  sbrubb^r  plant  of  Guiana, 
possessing  a  very  pleasant  smell,  used  m  the  scenting  of 
snuff;  the  plant  Dipterix  odordta,  ord.  LegumindtcB,  sub- 
ord.  P(ipUiondcS€B,  having  pinnated  leaves  and  axillary 
racemes  of  purplish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong,  dry, 
fibrous  drupe,  containing  a  single  seed,  which  has  a  strong 
agreeable  odor,  due  to  the  Coumarine  (q.v.)  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  is  sometimes  found  crystallized  between 
the  cotyledons.  Tonka-beans  are  used  for  flavoring  snuff, 
for  which  purpose  one  is  carried  in  the  snuff-box;  and  are 
put  among  clothes,  to  preserve  them  from  insects  and  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  odor. 

TONKIN':  see  Tonquin:  Cochin  China. 

TON' N AGE:  capacity  of  a  ship  expressed  in  register 
tons  of  100  cubic  ft.,  the  '  register  ton '  beinff  the  unit 
on  which  port  and  other  charges  are  levied.  Pnor  to  1866 
the  rule  followed  in  the  United  States  in  computing  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  was  to  multiply  the  extreme  length 
(less  one-third  the  breadth)  by  the  breadth  and  the  depth 
respectively,  and  then  to  divide  by  96.  In  1865  the  Brit- 
ish system  (with  modifications)  was  adopted.  This,  which 
dates  from  1835  (though  not  perfected  until  1864 and  later), 
superseded  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  very  imperfect  system 
(established  1719)  in  which  the  depth  was  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  breadth,  the  formula  being: 

breadth  X  breadth  X  length     , 
^ ^-=  tonnage. 

Traders  (desirous  td  save  tonnage  dues)  naturally  built 
their  ships  with  as  little  beam  as  possible,  producing  deep 
wooden  boxes  capable  of  carrying  a  maximum  of  cargo 
with  a  minimum  of  beam,  but  highly  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather.  In  the  new  system,  however,  actual  measurements 
of  depth  are  made  at  certain  intervals  along  what  is  called 
the  '  tonnage  deck '  (I.e.,  the  second  deck  from  below  in  all 
vessels  of  more  than  two  decks,  and  the  upper  deck  in  all 
other  vessels),  the  number  of  which  depends  on  the  total 
length  of  the  vessel  as  measured  along  this  deck.  With  a 
length  of  60  ft.,  six  depth-measurements  are  made  (in  the 
British  system  only  4);  with  a  length  of  60  to  100  ft, 
eight  depth-measurements  are  made;  and  so  on  through 
the  six  classes  (6  in  the  Brit,  system)  into  which  vessels  are 
divided  according  to  length.  At  each  of  these  points, 
•  transverse  areas '  are  computed  and  set  down  in  ft.  and 
decimals  of  a  ft.    These,  except  the  first  »nd  l^t,  are  thea 
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multiplied  by  certain  numbers  (4  for  the  even  numbers, 
countmg  from  the  bow,  and  2  for  the  odd),  the  sum  of  the 
products  added  to  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  transYerse 
areas  (if  any);  the  total  is  multiplied  by  one-third  the 
common  distance  between  areas,  and  thep  divided  by  100. 
This  represents  *the  register  tonnage  below  the  tonnage 
deck.'  To  obtain  the  *  gross  tonnage,'  it  is  necessary  to  add 
the  cubic  content  of  all  spaces  above  the  tonnage  deck,  the 
poop  (if  any),  deck-houses,  etc.  This  is  ascertained  by 
multiplying  the  horizontal  area  of  such  spaces  by  the  mean 
height,  and  dividing  bv  100,  as  before.  In  steamships  it  is 
customary  to  deduct  the  cubic  content  of  the  engine-room, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  the  screw-shaft,  etc. 

Displacement  tonnage  is  found  in  the  same  way  as  reg- 
ister tonnage,  except  that  measurements  are  made  not  along 
and  from  the  tonnage  deck,  but  from  the  load-water-line, 
and  the  final  cubic  content  is  divided  by  85. 

The  Brit,  system  has  also  been  adopted  by  Denmark, 
Austria-Hungary,  Oermany,  France,  Italy,  Spain.  Sweden, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Greece,  Russia.  Finland,  Hayti, 
Belpum,  Japan,  etc.,  generally  with  slight  differences,  es- 
pecially in  the  rules  for  deduction  oi  engine-room  in 
steamships;  and  was  adopted  in  its  essentials  by  the  inter- 
national congress  at  Constantinople  1878,  In  connection 
with  fixing  the  basis  for  Suez  canal  charges. 

TON'NAGE  (properly  Tunnagb)  AND  POUNDAGE: 
tax  of  so  much  per  tun,  formerly  levied  on  all  wine  imported 
into  England,  and  of  12  pence  per  lb.  on  all  merchandise 
imported  or  exported;  abolished  1787. 

TONQUIN,  t5n-ken'  (better  Tongkingi)  region  in  the 
n.e.  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  bordering  on  s.  China. 
It  is  mountainous  in  the  n. ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its 
area  is  the  fertile  basin  of  the  important  river  Song-ka  or 
Songcoi.  Formerly  an  independent  state,  it  has  wen  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  a  dependency  of  Anam  (see 
Cochin  China).  formii»g  its  richest  province.  The  French, 
moved  by  the  hope  of  finding  access  into  China  by  the  head- 
streams  of  the  8oug-ka,  have  repeatedly  intervened  in  the 
affairs  of  T.;  and  1874  forced  the  Anamese  to  recognize 
their  protectorate  over  T.,  aiul  open  its  ports  to  trade.  To 
enforce  this  claim,  France  occupied  the  delta  of  the  Song- 
ka  1888,  but  met  with  difiiculties;  China  still  making  op- 
position, even  after  a  treaty  had  been  signed  1884,  recog- 
nizing Anam  as  practically  a  vassal-state  of  France.  The 
cap.  of  T.  is  Hanoi,  Eesho,  or  Cachao  (q.v.).— The  Gvlfcf 
7.,  between  T.  and  the  island  of  Hainan,  is  800  m.  long  by 
150  m.  wide. 

TONQUIN-BEAN:  see Tonkabean. 

TONSIL,  n.  ton'sU  [L.  UmsilfkB,  the  tonsils]:  one  of  two 
oblong  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the  lauces,  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue  (see  Palate).  Ton'siliar,  a.  sU-l&r, 
or  Ton'silar.  a.  -9\-Ur,  pertaining  to  the  tonsils.  Ton'sil- 
li'tib.  n.  sU-H'tis,  infiammation  of  the  tonsils;  a  form  of 
sore  throat  (see  Quinsy).  Ton'sillit'ic,  a.  -lU'ik,  or 
Ton'stlit'ic,  a.  -Iftk,  related  to  or  connected  with  the 
tonsils. 
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TONSORIAL.  a.  idn^rlM  [L.  taruorius,  of  or  belofig- 
ing  to  shaving— from  Um^ar,  a  barber— from  (onderi,  to 
shi^ve]:  of  or  pertaining  to  a  barber  or  shaving.  Ton'sclb, 
a.  -911,  that  may  be  clipped  or  shorn.  Tonsubb,  n.  tdn'$hiir 
[F.  tonsure — from  L.  toiisura,  a  shearing,  a  clipping:  It  ton- 
sura]:  act  of  clipping  the  hair  or  of  shaving  the  crown  of 
the  head;  state  of  being  shorn;  in  the  Horn,  Gaih.  Chh.,  the 
first  ceremony  performed  in  dedicating  a  person  to  the 
priesthood;  the  corona  or  crown  on  the  head  of  a  priest  or 
monk,  formed  by  clipping  or  shaving  the  tiair.  and  varyiD|^ 
in  size  according  to  the  order  and  rank  of  the  person  (see 
below).  Ton'bured,  a.  shUrd,  shaven  on  the  crown;  shorn; 
bald. 

TONSURE:  religious  observance  in  the  Rom.  Cath.  and 
oriental  churches,  which  consists  in  shaving  or  cutting  the 
hair,  as  a  sign  of  the  dedication  of  the  person  to  the  special 
service  of  God,  and  commonly  to  the  public  ministry  of 
religion.  The  usage  was  not  prevalent  in  the  early  KgeB 
of  the  church ;  and  seems  to  have  arisen  in  reference  to  the 
monastic  rather  than  the  clerical  life.  Pauliuus  of  Nola, 
end  of  the  4th  or  beginning  of  tlie  5th  c,  alludes  to  it  as 
then  iu  use  among  the  western  monks;  and  it  speedily 
passed  from  them  to  the  clergy,  the  crown-like  figure  be- 
ing regarded  partly  as  a  symbol  of  Christ's  crown  of  thorns, 
partly  as  an  emblem  of  the  '  royal  priesthood  *  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  form  of  the  T.  differed  in 
different  churches.  That  of  the  Roman  Church,  called 
*  the  T.  of  Peter,'  consisted  in  shaving  the  crown  as  well 
as  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  there  remained  a  circular 
rine  or  *  crown  '  of  hair:  this  was  the  usage  in  Italy.  Ghiul, 
and  Spain.  In  the  *  Scottish  (or  Irish)  Tonsure,*  in  use  in 
Ireland,  in  n.  Britain,  and  in  those  parts  of  (Germany  in 
which  the  Irish  missionaries  had  preached,  the  entire  front 
of  the  head  was  shaved,  leaving  the  front  bare  as  far  back 
as  the  line  from  ear  to  ear:  this  T.  was  called  *  the  Ton- 
sure of  James,'  and  sometimes  of  '  Simon  the  Magician.' 
The  Greeks  and  other  orientals  shaved  the  entire  head. 
The  supposed  derivation  of  the  Irish  form  of  T.  from  apos- 
tolic times  led  to  its  being  held  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  other  churches  of  Irish  foundation,  to  be 
of  vital  iqjportance,  insomuch  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  form  wa^  almost  the  occasion  of  a  schism.  Origi- 
nally the  T.  was  merely  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  initia- 
tion in  orders,  and  performed  only  iu  the  act  of  administer- 
ing the  higher  order;  but  about  the  7th  c.  it  became  an  in- 
dependent ceremonial;  and  a  question  has  been  raised 
whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  itself  an  order,  and  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  what  are  called  the  *  minor  Orders ' 
(q.v.).  The  now  received  opinion  of  Rom.  Cath.  writers 
is  that  T.  is  not  an  '  order, '  but  only  a  'preparation  for 
orders.'— See  Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchen-lexiean,  art, 
*Tonsur.' 
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TONTINE,  n.  tdn-tin'  [F.  Umtine:  so  ca'led  from  an 
Italian,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  who  originated  the  scheme  in  the 
17th  centurv]:  an  annuity  of  survivorship;  an  annuity 
shared  equaUy  by  several  individuals,  the  equa]  share  being 
increased  by  the  death  of  successive  annuitants  until  the 
whole  eoes  to  the  last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or  three, 
according  to  the  original  agreement:  scc  Inbdrange— Xt/I? 
Insurance. 

TONTY,  iim'le.  Chevalier  Henry  de:  soldier  and  ex- 
plorer: about  1650-1704,  Sep.;  b.  Gucta,  Italy;  son  of 
Lorenzo  T.,  inventor  of  the  Tontine  (q.v.)  system  of  an- 
uuities.  T.  was  a  soldier  in  early  youth,  and  lost  a  hand, 
which  was  replaced  by  an  iron  one.  He  accompanied  La 
Salle  (q.v.)  to  America  1678;  built  forts  on  the  frontier 
against  the  Iroquois;  wintered  at  Green  Bay,  Mich.,  1681; 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  La  Salle  1682;  returning  to 
Mackmaw  for  aid  to  La  Salle,  he  again  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  found  La  Salle  dead.  T.  died  where  Mobile 
now  stands. 

TOO,  ad.  id  [AS.  to,  denoting  an  increase  or  addition  (see 
To) J :  more  than  enough;  over  and  above;  in  addition;  like- 
wise; also. 

TOOK,  V.  mk:  pt.  of  Take  (q.v.). 

TOOKE,  iM,  John  Horne:  etymologist  and  political 
adventurer:  1736,  June  25—1812,  Mar.  18;  b.  London;  son 
of  John  Horne,  a  London  poulterer,  or,  as  the  son  when 
at  Eton  School  chose  to  express  it  to  his  aristocratic  com- 
panions *Turkev  merchant/  He  added  to  his  name 
(Home)  that  of  Tookb,  1782.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  Eton;  and  afterward  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  b.a.  1758.  His 
strong  desire  was  to  study  law;  but,  according  to  his 
father's  wish,  he  took  orders  as  an  Anglican  pnest,  and 
1760  became  curate  at  New  Brentford.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate position,  and  appears  to  have  impaired  the  honesty 
jof  his  character.  In  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes  (q.v.)  he 
writes:  '  It  is  true  I  have  suffered  the  infectious  hand  of 
a  bishop  to  be  waved  over  me;  whose  imposition,  like  the 
sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for  the  devil  to  enter; 
but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion.*  When  Wilkes 
(whose  acquaintance  Home  had  made  during  a  trip  to 
Paris)  stood  as  candidate  fo^  the  county  of  Middlesex,  T. 
zealously  aided  him,  pledging  his  credit  for  Wilkes*s  ex- 
penses; but  he  afterward  quarrelled  with  his  dubious 
associate,  and  1770-1  the  two  had  a  rasping  epistolary 
controversy,  to  the  gratification  of  their  enemies.  Home 
still,  however,  continued  to  meddle  in  political  affairs,  and 
even  ventured  to  encounter  (not  without  success)  the  for- 
midable Junius.  In  1773  he  resigned  his  living  at  New 
Brentford,  and  asain  turned  to  the  study  of  law,  for  which 
he  had  a  natural  fitness.  About  this  time,  he  rendered  to 
a  friend,  William  Tooke,  of  Purley  in  Surrey,  important 
services — by  a  bold  public  attack  preventing  the  passing 
of  an  act  in  parliament  to  Tooke's  injury  in  regard  to  an 
eetate  wUqU  included  Purley  Lodge,    fc  return,  Took^ 
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d'ssigned  to  make  him  his  heir,  but  eveotually  left  him 
only  a  legacy  of  £500.  Altogether,  however,  he  is  said  to 
have  received  from  this  geDtlecnao  about  £8,000;  and,  in 
consequence,  adopted  (1782)  the  surname  by  which  he  is 
known.  In  1775  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the 
king's  bench  for  signing  an  advertisement  accusing  the 
kind's  troops  of  barbarously  murdering  the  Americans  at 
Lexington  and  Concord.  While  in  prison,  he  penned  hii 
celebrated  Letter  to  Mr,  Dunning,  in  which  are  the  germs 
of  his  Diversions  of  Parley.  It  excited  great  attention; 
and  even  Dr.  Johnson,  who  detested  the  writer*8  political 
sentiments,  expressed  his  intention— should  he  publish 
a  new  edition  of  his  Dietionarp—Uy  adopt  several  of  the 
'  dog's '  etymologies.  On  his  release  from  confinement,  T. 
tried  to  gain  admission  to  the  bar.  but  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  his  clerical  orders  were  indelible.  He  re- 
verted to  political  writing,  at  once  the  pleasure  and  the 
poison  of  his  life;  and  in  a  Letter  on  P(Mrliamentary 
Btform  advocated  universal  suffrage.  In  the  struggle 
between  Pitt  and  Fox,  he  pamphleteered  on  the  side  of 
Pitt;  but  soon  came  to  hate  Pitt  too,  as  he  had  learned  to 
hate  most  other  public  men.  In  1786  appeared  H.-T.'s 
famous  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Parley,  a 
work  on  the  analysis  and  etymology  of  English  words, 
which  has  given  fame  to  his  friend's  estate,  inasmuch  as, 
amid  much  that  is  erroneous  In  principle  and  detail,  it  con- 
tains much  more  that  is  acute,  original,  and  true.  In  par- 
ticular, he  has  demonstrated,  according  to  a  Quarterly  Re- 
ifiew  (No.  14),  that  *  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expres- 
sions of  the  nicest  operations  of  our  minds,  were  originally 
borrowed  from  the  objects  of  external  perception'  (see 
Philolooy).  But  his  passion  for  politics  soon  drew  him 
from  the  calm  pursuit  of  literature  into  the  vortex  of 
public  life.  In  1790,  and  again  in  1796,  H.-T.  stood  as 
candidate  for  Westminster,  and  made  most  able  and  for- 
cible speeches  from  the  hustings;  but  was  unsucccssfuL 
Meanwhile,  1794,  May,  he  had  been  arrested  for  high 
treason  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower;  and  on  trial  had  been 
instantly  acquitted  by  the  iury.  At  length,  1801,  this 
great  enemy  of  rotten  boroughs  entered  parliament  for  the 
most  notorious  rotten  borough  in  England — Old  Sanun; 
but  at  the  end  of  one  parliament  he  was  excluded  by  an 
act  which  had  been  passed  for  the  purpose,  declaring 
ineligible  for  the  house  of  commons  all  persons  in  holy 
orders.  He  died  at  Wimbledon.  H.-T.  was  never  mar- 
ried, but  had  several  natural  children,  to  whom  he  left 
his  property.  The  best  ed.  of  the  Diversions  of  Parley  is 
that  of  Taylor  (Lond.  1840). 

TOOL,  n.  t^  [Icel.  tol,  tools:  AS.  tol,  a  tool]:  an  instr. 
or  aid  for  any  manual  operation;  a  person  used  by  another 
as  an  instr.  to  accomplish  certain  ends;  a  hireling;  a  figure 
or  ornament  impressed  on  cover  of  a  book  by  means  of  a 
stamp  or  '  tool :  Y.  to  shape  or  fashion  with  a  tool:  in  slang, 
to  drive,  as  a  coach.  Tool'ino.  imp.:  N.  workmanship 
performed  with  a  tool,  as  in  book-binding.  Tooled,  pp. 
toM*     TooLBD-ASHLEB   or   -ASHI4AR,   u.    tSlddsh'Ur,  in 
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ma^&n.^  ashler  wltb  iu  face  cbiscl-dressed  iuto  parallel 
ridges  and  hollows. 

TOOM,  n.  iom  [Sw.  and  Dan.  torn;  Icel.  iumr^  empty, 
unoccupied]:  in  Scot.,  a  place  where  rubbish  may  be 
emptied  or  poured  out;  a  dump:  Ai>j.  empty:  V.  to  empty: 
see  Tebm  2. 

TOOMBS,  tomfe,  Robert:  statesman:  1810.  July  9— 
1885.  Dec.  15;  b.  Wilkes  co.,  Qa.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Univ.  of  Virginia  and  in  Union  Coll.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1830,  while  still  a  minor.  He  quickly  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  legal  profession  of  Q&.  In  the  war 
with  the  Creeks,  1886.  he  was  capt.;  was  member  of  the 
Ga.  legislature  1837-40,  and  a  leader  in  the  whig  party. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  (Jen.  William  H.  Harrison  m  the 
presidential  canvass  of  1840.  and  of  Henry  Clay  in  that  of 
1844.  Elected  representative  in  congress  1844.  he  was 
member  of  the  house  for  4  successive  terms,  and  1853-61 
was  U.  S.  senator.  In  the  house  he  powerfully  promoted 
the  passage  of  tbe  Mo.  compromise  measure:  in  the  senate 
he  was  uncompromising  in  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  rights,  and  insisted  on  the  n«H:essity  of  maintaining 
and  extending  slavery.  On  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. T.  made  a  tour  of  his  state,  stirring  up  the  people  to 
revolt.  He  was  member  of  the  tirst  Confederate  congress, 
then  was  Confederate  sec.  of  state,  but  resided  to  take  a 
brigadiership  in  the  army.  After  active  service  in  the  field, 
he  resigned  his  commission  after  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  returned  to  Ga.  He  went  abroad  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  returned  to  Ga.  1867,  resuming  law  practice.  As 
advocate  of  the  state  of  Ga.,  he  compelled  the  railroads  to 
submit  to  the  general  tax  law. 

TOOMBUDRA,  tdm-bud'rd  (correctly,  Tunga-Bhadro): 
river,  important  tributary  of  the  Eistnah  or  Krishna,  rising 
in  S.W.  Maisur  (Mysore),  and  after  a  n.e.  course  of  350  to 
400  m.  joining  the  Kistmih  35  m.  below  Karnul. 

TOON,  Urn,  or  Toona,  io'na  {Cedrela  Toona):  tree  of  nat. 
order  Cedrelacem,  one  of  the  largest  timber-trees  of  India. 
Dr.  Hooker  mentions  one  which  he  measured.  30  ft.  in 

§irth  at  five  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
owers  small,  in  panicles,  with  honey-like  odor,  petals 
erect  and  approaching  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
tube.  The  tree  grows  at  the  height  of  4,000  ft.  on  the 
Himalava  Mts..  and  is  found  to  the  furthest  s.  of  the  E.  In- 
dies. It  is  sometimes  called  Bastard  Cedar.  The  wood  is 
soft,  but  is  used  for  furniture.  The  bark  is  a  powei^l 
astringent,  and  is  used  in  dysentery,  diarrhea,  etc. 

TOONGROO':  see  Dhoorcatee. 

TOORKISTAN',  or  Tukkistan':  see  Ttjukestan. 

TOOT,  V.  t6t  [O.Dut.  tuyten;  Dan.  iude,  to  blow  a 
horn:  Icel.  tfijota,  to  resound  as  the  wind]:  to  blow  a  horn, 
flute,  or  other  wind -instrument  with  little  short  blasts:  N.  a 
blast  on  the  horn.  Toot'ing,  imp.  Toot'ed,  pp.  Toot'- 
BB,  n.  -^,  one  who  toots  or  plays  on  a  pipe  or  horn. 
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TOOTH.  11.  ioth;  Tbeth  (q.v.),  n.  phL  tHh  [Goth. 
tunihus;  Qer,  tahn;  Dan.  and'Dut.  land;  lod.  tonn,  a 
tooth]:  ODe  of  the  bony  processes  growinjr  in  the  Jaws, used 
as  the  instrs.  of  biting  and  chewing  (see  Tbbth);  something 
pointed;  a  prong;  one  of  the  projections  on  the  rim  of  a 
wheel  by  which  it  catches  the  prominent  parts  of  another 
wheel  or  body;  taste;  palate:  Y.  to  furnish  with  teeth;  to 
indent;  to  jag;  to  lock  into  each  other.  Tooth'ikq,  imp.: 
N.  in  buikung,  the  irreiffular  stones  or  bricks  left  jutting  out 
at  the  end  of  a  wall  or  building  to  focm  a  union  for  any 
additional  buUding.  Toothed,  pp.  tatht:  Aixr.  having 
teeth  or  jags.  Tooth'fdl,  n.  -fill,  a  small  quantity:  Adj. 
in  OE,,  palatable.  Tooth'less,  a.  -Us,  without  teeth. 
Tooth' ACHE,  n.  -cUc,  severe  pain  in  one  or  more  of  the  T^th 
(q.v.).  TooTH'soHE,  a.  sum,  grateful  to  the  taste.  Tooth- 
80M1ENB88,  n.  -ni$,  the  quality  of  being  toothsome. 
Tooth't,  a.  4,  having  teeth.  Tbbth  on  bdqb,  a  disagree- 
able tingling  sensation  in  the  teeth,  caused  by  ffrating 
sounds,  or  by  the  ucKial  or  imaginary  contact  of  certun  tnib- 
stances  with  the  teeth,  as  an  acrid  or  a  woolen  substance. 
Tooth-pick,  or  Toothpicker,  a  small  article  for  picking 
out  particles  of  food  that  have  lodged  between  the  teeth. 
Tooi*HWOBT,  a  parasitic  plant,  the  Lathraa  iquamMa, 
ord  Ornibaneh&cia.  Tooth  and  nail,  with  one's  utmost 
power;  by  all  possible  means.  In  thr  tbbth.  in  direct 
opposition.  To  the  tbbth.  directly  to  one's  face.  To 
CAST  IN  the  teeth,  to  retort  reproachfully.  To  show 
THE  TEETH,  to  threaten.  In  spite  of  the  teeth,  notwith- 
standing threats  ezpreaaed;  in  defiance  of  opposition. 

TOOTH' ACHE-TREE:  see  Aralia:  Xanthoxtlum. 

TOOTH-ORNAMENT:  architectural  deooraUon  much 
used  in  the  Early  English  style. 

TOP.  n.  ^  [1^1*  ^^'PP^t  the  top  or  summit:  Sw.  topp,  a 
flununit:  Low  Ger.  iapp;  Dut.  iiyp,  summit:  Dan.  top,  a 
tuft,  a  top:  Ger.  tajf,  a  tuft,  top  of  a  tree]:  the  highest  or 
uppermost  part  of  nn^-thing;  the  surface;  the  highest  place, 
person,  or  rank;  the  chief;  the  crown  of  the  head:  among 
ieamen,  small  platform  at  the  bead  of  each  lower  mast 
It  is  supported  on  the  trestle-trees  and  cross-trees,  and 
serves  to  give  a  wider  tMise  to  the  topmast  shrouds.  It  is 
used  also  for  working  the  upper  sails.  In  a  well-ordered 
ship  there  is  a  captain  and  crew  for  each  top:  Adj.  situ- 
ated at  the  top  or  highest  part:  V.  to  rise  to  the  highest 
place;  to  rise  above  others;  to  excel;  to  rise  over  and  above; 
io  cover  on  the  top;  to  crop;  to  take  oH  the  upper  part. 
Top'piNO,  imp.:  Adj.  fine:  gallant;  great;  predominating. 
Topped,  pp.  Uipt:  Adj.  surpassed;  having  the  top  cut  off. 
ToPFUL,  a.  'fal,  full  to  the  brim.  Top- armor,  in  a  ihip, 
a  railing  on  the  top  protected  with  netting.  Top-boots, 
boots  with  an  ornamental  iNind  of  bright-colored  leather  on 
the  upper  parts;  also  called  Tops.  Topcoat,  a  coat  worn 
over  the  ordinary  dress  hy  men;  an  overcoat.  Top-drain- 
INO,  surface-draining.  'Top-dressing,  manure  laid  on  the 
surface  without  bdng  turned  or  plowed  in.  Topgal- 
liANT,  a.  highest;  elevated;  that  is  above  the  topmast  (see 
ToPOALLANTicAOT).    Top-HBATT,  a.  too  heavy  on  the  top; 
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tipsy.  Top-knot,  a  knot  worn  by  women  on  ibe  top  of 
the  bead:  a  small  fish  {Ehambui  hiriuB  and  B.  punctatiu) 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  Turbot  (q.v.)  and  Brill  (q.v.— see 
also  below).  Topm.\st.  the  second  mast  above  the  deck, 
next  the  lower  mast.    Topmost^  a.  -fnaBt.  the  uppermost; 


iii 


Foremast,  showfng  Top- 
Ship*8  Toix  gallEDi. 

the  highest.  Tof-prottd,  in  OE.,  proud  in  the  highest  de- 
ma  Top-sail,  the  sail  extended  across  the  topmast. 
Top-timbers,  pieces  in  the  ribs  of  a  ship's  side,  which  are 
next  above  the  futtocks.  Top  of  the  tree,  a  high  or  the 
highest  position  in  anything.  To  the  top  of  his  bent,  as 
much  AS  he  could  desire  (see  Bent  1). 

TOP,  n.  idp  [Dut.  top;  Qer.  tajif,  a  spinning-top,  so  called 
from  tapering  to  a  ^  or  point  (see  Top  1)] :  a  child's  toy, 
of  a  pear  shape,  which  is  raatle  to  spin  on  its  point  by 
means  of  a  long  strine;  also  with  a  blunter  point  made  to 
spin  for  any  length  of  time  bv  tbe  continual  application  of 
a  whip  of  several  loose  strands. 

TOPAZ,  n.  io'pdz  [F.  Ufpa2e~-from  L.  iopcmu;  Gr. 
iopdaoa]:  one  of  the  precious  stones,  occurring  in  finely 
striated  crystals,  transparent,  of  various  colors,  or  colorless, 
most  frt*quently  yellow,  and  liarder  than  quartz.  ToPAZt>- 
L.ITE  n.  U't-p-'is^O'lH  |Gr.  IWios.  a  stone]:  pale-yeUow,  nearly 
tniiisparent.  variet.r  of  g^irnet.  ToPAZ-iiOOK,  granular 
8laty  inixiuro  of  quariz,  schorl,  and  topaz. — TopoM  is  a 
mineral,  ranked  by  miuenilogists  amonff  Qems  (q.v.),  and 
whose  finer  varieties  are  much  valued  for  their  lustre  and 
their  beauty  of  color.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  alumina 
and  silica,  the  former,  in  general,  more  than  (H)  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  with  fluoric  acid  and  usuallv  a  little  oxide  of 
iron.  It  is  found  generally  in  primitive  rocks,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  A  oryatal  10  ounces  in  weight 
was  found  in  the  Cairngorm  Mountains  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland.  Fine  topazes  are  found  in  Oeylon,  but  those 
most  prized  by  jewellers  are  generally  from  Brazil.  The 
finer  varieties  are  found  usually  either  crystallized  or  as 
small  rolled  masses  which  may  have  been  formed  from 
prystals,  in  alluvial  soil.    T.  is  colorless,  or  red,  blue,  green, 
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or  yeliow.  in  great  variety  of  shades.  Its  crystals  are 
rhombic  prisms,  generally  terminated  by  four-sided  pyr- 
amids, but  often  variously  bevelled  and  acuminated.  The 
prisms  are  finely  striated.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
oase  of  the  prism  is  easy.  The  specific  gravity  is  about 
8*5.  The  lustre  is  vitreous.  T.  is  translucent  or  almost 
transparent  on  the  edges.  It  is  harder  than  quartz.  It  is 
rendered  very  electric  bv  heat  or  friction;  and  by  this 
property  a  T.  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  a  diamond 
or  ruby,  for  which,  otherwise,  when  cut  and  set,  it  might 
readily  be  mistaken.  A  coarse  greeni^-white  variety, 
called  PyrophyscUite,  occurs  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  which 
is  not  crystallized.  When  reduced  to  pjowder,  it  can  be 
used  as  emery  for  grinding  and  polishing. — ^T.,  though 
named  from  the  Topazion  of  the  ancients,  seems  to  be  a 
totally  different  mineral. 

TOPE,  V.  top  [Bav.  toppen;  8p.  topar,  to  knock:  Sw. 
iopp;  F.  tope,  an  exclamation  representing  striking  hands 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain]:  properly,  to  strike  the 
glasses  together  before  drinking;  to  pledge  one  in  drinking; 
to  drink  frequently  and  to  excess;  to  tipple.  To'piKa, 
imp.  ToPBD,  pp.  iopt,  Tofeb>  n.  ii/p^,  a  drinker  to  ex- 
cess; a  tippler. 

TOPE,  n.  top  [Hind.]:  a  grove  or  clump  of  trees. 

TOPE,  n.  top  [a  Cornish  word]:  small  species  of  shark, 
of  the  genus  Qaleus  {G.  canis)  and  family  GcU&idcB,  having 
two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal  fin,  spout-holes,  and  the  eyes 
furnished  with  a  nictitating  membrane,  the  first  dorsal 
situated  over  the  space  between  the  pectorals  and  ventrals. 
The  T.  is  very  abundant  on  s.  coasts  of  Britain,  but  rarer 
toward  the  north.  Other  local  names  are  MiUer*8  Dog  and 
Penny  Dog,  It  attains  a  length  of  about  six  ft.  The  T.  is 
extremely  troublesome  to  fishermen,  robbing  their  lines  of 
the  fish  and  biting  off  the  hooks;  or,  if  it  happens  to  be  it- 
self hooked,  often  winding  the  line  round  its  body  in  many 
coils  and  with  tangled  knots. 

TOPE,  n.  U^  [Pali,  ihupa;  Skr.  Btupa  (q.v.V  a  mound, 
an  accumulation]:  a  Buddhistic  monument  raised  over  or 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  a  relic  or  relics,  called  in 
Ceylon  and  elsewhere  dagopa  (the  origin  of  our  word 
•pagoda*)-  Another  designation  of  such  monuments  is 
ehaitya.  lope  (literally,  'accumulation*)  conveys  a  sense 
analogous  to  L.  tumulus.  Dtigopa  is  a  corruption  of 
dhdtu-gopa — i.e.,  relic-preserver;  and  ehaitya  is  applied 
generally  to  objects  of  worship,  as  images,  temples,  sacred 
trees,  etc.  Tope  is  therefore  the  name  of  those  monuments 
in  regard  to  their  shape;  dagopa  in  i-egard  to  their  purpose; 
and  ehaitya  the  general  term.  Though  the  shape  of  the 
T.  underwent  many  changes,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
its  oldest  type.  The  oldest  topes  are  in  the  shape  of 
cupolas,  usually  spherical,  sometimes  elliptical;  resting  on 
a  cylindrical  or  quadrangular  or  polygonal  base,  which 
rises  either  in  a  straight  or  inclined  line,  or  in  terraces. 
The  top  of  the  cupola,  surroimded  by  a  balcony  of  pillars 
Qf  a  peculiar  kind,  is  crownod  by  a  structure  generally 
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quadrangular,  but  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed 
pyramid  of  a  few  steps;  and  over  this  structure  is  a  roof  in 
the  shape  of  an  extended  parasol.  This  was  the  form,  e.g., 
of  the  topes  of  Sanchi,  oi  the  duffopas  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
oldest  monuments  of  this  kind  in  the  Punjab  and  Afghanis- 
tan; though  in  most  of  them  the  parasol,  being  of  wood, 
is  either  completely  destroyed  or  barely  recognizable  !n  Iia 
fragmentary  condition  (see  Buddhism,  where,  iu  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cave- temple  at  Earli,  the  T.  i^  seen  still  sur- 
mounted by  the  wooden  umbrella).  The  cupola  was 
sometimes  ornamented  with  more  Ihan  one  parasol;  in 
some  of  the  topes  of  Sanchi  th«rre  are  three  and  even  five 

Earasols  side  by  side,  »be  middle  one  exceeding  the  rest  in 
eight    The  oifierent  arrtu'gemeui  of  these  parasols,  es- 


Fig.  l.—VIew  of  principal  Sancht  Top<«.— From  Ferfnmon^s  Hand- 
book  of  Archttecturv. 

pecially  when  their  number  increased,  led  to  n  different 
shape  of  the  T.,  e.g.,  as  in  China  and  Tibet.  This  arrange- 
ment consists  in  placing  them  one  over  the  other;  and  not 
only  three  or  five,  but  even  seven,  nine,  or  more  are  so 
placed.  The  height  of  the  structure  thus  became  greater, 
and  the  topes,  instead  of  having  the  character  of  cupolas, 
now  assumed  that  of  pyramids  resting  on  a  cupola  base, 
the  parasols  gradually  giving  place  to  a  real  pyramidal 
form.  In  some  monuments  of  this  class,  however,  the 
cupola  was  placed  above,  when  the  base  consists  in  round 
or  quadrangular  towers  rising  in  a  spiral  form  or  in  sev- 
eral stories.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  the 
cupola  altogether,  and  merely  retained  the  succession  of 
parasols  extended  one  over  the  other,  converting  them  into 
a  many-storied  tower  (called  ta  by  the  Chinese,  and  pagoda 
by  foreigners);  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  t(>|)es  of 
the  Mongols,  the  Ssuvurghans,  which  are  pyramids  erected 
on  a  low  quadrangular  base.  In  the  intenor  of  the  T.  is 
the  cell  or  chamber  (dhdtugarbha)  where  the  box  contain- 
ing the  relics  and  'the  seven  precious  things'  (mostly 
precious  metuls  and  geuis)  wan  placed.  This  cell  consists 
of  six  slabs  of  stone,  lirmly  closed  after  the  box  with  the 
relics,  etc.,  had  been  placed  in  it:  and  it  was  immured  into 
the  T.  after  it  had  been  built  to  a  certain  height,  so  that 
when  the  T.  was  completed  the  cell  enshrining  the  relic 
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\va8  inclofled  on  all  sides  with  solid  brick-work.— That  th6 
bupola  of  the  T.  was  intended  to  represent  the  water- 
bubble,  the  Buddhistic  symbol  of  the  hollowness  and  per- 
ishability of  the  world,  is  indicated  by  a  legend  in  tbe 
Mahdvaru^a  (q.  v.).  As  tlie  panisol  is  the  emblem  of  Hindu 
roy&lty.  it  is  conjectured  that  the  parasol  of  the  T.  was 


Fig.  8.— Bodk-oat  Tope  at  Ajunta  (from  VenrgfamonX  In  which  tbe 
three  umbrellaa  ha«^H  btnioiiie  a  spux*. 

Intended  to  imply  the  royal  dignity  of  a  Buddhistic  saint. 
When  the  topes  became  pyramids  or  towers  consisting  of 
terraces  and  stories,  the  number  of  the  stories  likewise  had 
a  symbolical  import:  thus,  only  the  topes  of  the  most  ac- 
complished Buddhas  had  13  terraces;  three  terraces  imply 
the  tbree  worlds;  five,  the  five  steps  of  Mount  Meru;  etc. 

TOPEE,  or  Topi,  n.  io-pe'  [from  Port.]:  in  /mita,  a  cov- 
ering for  the  head,  as  a  cork  or  pith  helmet.  Sola  topee, 
90' Id,  a  topee  made  of  9oia  pith 
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TOPEKA— TOPQALLANTMAST. 

TOPEKA,  to-pe'ka:  city,  cap.  of  Shawnee  co.  and  of 
the  state  of  Kan. ;  on  the  Kansas  river,  and  on  the  tJnion 
Pacific,  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  nul- 
roads;  45  m.  s. w.  of  Leavenworth,  65  m.  w.  of  Kansas  City, 
JMK)  m.  w.  of  St.  Louis;  6  sq.  m.  It  is  in  an  agricultural, 
ooal-miuin^,  and  stone- quarrying  region,  and  on  a  high  and 
liealthf  ul  site,  with  excellent  drainage.  Water  is  supplied 
from  the  river  by  the  Holly  system,  constructed  1880  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000.  and  there  are  more  than  80  m.  of  mains 
and  about  300  double  hydrants  for  fii-e  purposes.  The 
city  generally  is  lighted  by  electricity,  there  being  3 
commercial  plants,  and  a  city  plant  for  street  lights. 
Local  transit  is  provided  by  electric,  steam-motor,  and, 
horse-car  lines;  one  electric  road  having  the  largest  electric 
railroad  plant  in  the  world.— In  18^1  the  net  public 
debt  was  $841,000;  valuation  of  real  property  $7,682,460; 
personal  $2,040,945.  The  city  had  more  than  $1,500,000 
invested  in  paving,  sewers,  water-works,  sidewalks,  etc., 
and  more  than  $^,000  in  public  buildings.  A  new  state 
capital  was  in  process  of  erection,  to  cost  when  complete 
at  least  $2,000,000;  and  the  state  had  a  partially  completed 
lunatic  asylum—- estimated  total  cost  $1,500,000.  The  new 
U.  S.  Court-house  and  Post-ofiice  cost  $800,000.  More 
than  50,000  pensioners  draw  more  than  $7,000,000  annually 
at  the  U.  S.. pension  office  at  T.  In  1889  there  was  a  total 
of  $7,784,500  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  which 
yielded  products  valued  $3,630,900.  In  1891,  Sep.,  there 
were  4  national  banks  (cap.  $1,150,000),  3  state,  4  private, 
1  savings,  and  1  incorporated;  and  a  clearing-house  assoc. ; 
and  3  daily,  20  weekly.  3  semi-monihly,  and  10  monthly 
periodicals.  The  public  schools  (1889)  numbered  24, 
valued  at  $400,000;  the  school  population  was  more  than 
12.000;  and  125  teachers  were  employed.  Amon^  de- 
nominational schools  are  Bethany  College  for  Girls  (Prot. 
Episc.),  cost  $400,000;  Washburn  College  for  both  sexes 
(Congl.),  cost  $500,000;  Seminary  of  the  Assumption  (Rom. 
Oath.);  and  large  parochial  schools  belonging  to  the  Rom. 
Oath,  and  German  Luth.  churches.  The  Meth.  Episc. 
Church  has  plans  for  an  advanced  school  to  be  known  as 
the  College  of  Topeka.  Beside  these  schools  there  are 
numerous  private  schools,  and  3  commercial  colleges. 
The  city  Iil>erally  sustains  a  public  library.  There  are  48 
church  buildings  of  all  denominations.  In  1889  T.  ranked, 
next  to  Minneapolis,  as  the  most  important  milling  point 
in  the  United  States,  having  9  mills,  with  machinery  that 
cost  more  than  $500,000,  and  a  capacity  of  2,250  barrels 
per  day.  T.  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1857  and  became 
the  state  cap.  1861.  For  the  fierce  conflict  on  the  slavery 
question  1854-58,  in  which  T.  was  prominently  involved, 
see  Kansas.— Pop.  (1880)  15,452;  (1890)  31,007. 

TOPGALLANTMAST:  the  third  mast  above  the  deck, 
i.e  ,  the  mast  above  the  topmast.  Hence,  the  topgaUar^ 
§a4l  is  the  sail  suspended  from  the  topgallautmast. 
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TOPHACEOUS-TOPICS. 

I'OPHACEOUS,  a.  id-fa'shus  [L.  iophae^u$,  belonging 
to  tuf4  or  tuff— from  iophiu,  tufa  or  tuff] :  of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  tophus;  gritty;  sandy.  Toph,  n.  tof,  or 
Tophus,  n.  uy/us,  a  swelling  affecting  a  bone  or  the  perios- 
teum; a  calcareous  concretion  about  the  joints,  occurring 
chiefly  in  gouty  persons. 

TOPHANfi,  to'fd-na  (correctly,  Top-haijeh,  top-M'- 
nih):  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  (q.v.). 

TOPHET,  n.  0ni,  or  To'pheth,  n.  -feih  [derived  by 
some  from  Heb.  top\  a  drum,  from  the  baiting  of  drums, 
and  other  discordant  noises  there,  made  to  stifle  the  cries  of 
the  sacrificed  children]:  in  Scrip, ,  a  places.c.  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  the  idolatrous  Jews  wor- 
shipped the  flregods  and  sacrificed  their  children  (see  Ge- 
henna). 

TOPHUS:  see  under  Tophaceous. 

TOPIARY,  a.  top'i-er-l  [L.  iopldritts,  belonging  to  orna- 
mental gardening— from  tapia,  ornamental  ganlening — 
from  Gr.  topos,  a  place]:  shaped  by  cutting  and  clipping,  as 
trees  and  hedges.  Topia'rian,  a.  tdp-i-d'rt'an,  of  or  per- 
taining to  ornamental  gardening. 

TOPIC,  n.  idp^ik  [Gr.  iopikos,  belonging  to  a  place—from 
iopoSf  a  place,  a  topic:  F.  topigues,  subjects  of  conversation: 
It.  iopico,  topical]:  subject  of  discourse  or  argument;  a 
general  head:  in  r/iet.f  one  of  the  various  genereQ  forms  of 
argument  to  be  employed  in  probable,  as  distinguished  from 
demonstrative,  reasoning;  a  ^neral  conception  or  proposi- 
tion which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  invention  and  choice 
of  suitable  arguments;  a  class  or  category  of  considerations 
or  conceptions  from  which  probable  arguments  can  be 
drawn  (see  Topics):  in  med.,  an  external  remedy.  Topi- 
cal, a.  top'i'kdl,  pertaining  to  a  topic  (in  its  rhetorical 
sense);  hence,  merely  probable,  dealing  with  a  particular 
topic  or  theme,  as  a  ulpical  arrangement;  referring  to  local 
matters  as  topical  allusions:  in  med.,  applied  externally 
and  to  a  particular  part,  as  a  poultice,  a  blister,  and  the 
like.    Top  ically,  ad.  -II, 

TOPICTS  [Gr.  topike,  from  topos,  a  place]:  name  given 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
to  the  art  of  discovering  arguments.  It  consisted  in  the 
eliciting  out  of  the  series  of  particulars  certain  general  con- 
ceptions and  propositions,  which,  in  tbe  elaboration  of 
omtorical  discourses,  served  as  guides  in  tbe  invention  and 
choice  of  suitable  arguments.  Any  one  such  general  con- 
ception was  called  m  Greek  topos;  in  Latin,  locus  com- 
munis (a  *  common  place').  The  Greeks  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  this  art;  among  the  Romans.  Cicero  composed 
Topica,  and  various  other  treatises  of  a  kindred  nature. 
During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  it  to  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  even  to  tbe  solution 
of  tbe  most  diificult  intellectual  problems;  but,  in  general, 
these  efforts  only  resulted  in  empty  exhibitions  of  mental 
vivacity  (J^uxcT esprit);  and  in  modern  times  the  so-called 
*  art  *  has  been  entirely  discarded. 
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TOPLADY-TOPPLE. 

TOPLADY,  iop'ladl,  Augustus  Montague:  English 
clergymaQ,  controversUlisl,  and  hymDist:  1740,  Nov.  4— 
1778,  Aug.  11:  b.  Farnham,  Surrey.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  London,  and  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin; 
was  ordained  1762,  and  became  vicar  of  Broad  Hembury, 
Devonshire,  1768.  He  wrote  much  for  the  Oaspel  Maga- 
tins,  T.  was  a  great  champion  of  Calvinism.  His  con- 
troversial writings  are  directed  against  the  followers  of 
Wesley,  and  show  an  unfortunate  theolo^cal  asperity. 
He  was  a  far  better  poet  than  controversialist;  and  some 
of  his  bymns  have  a  place  In  all  popular  collections  in 
England  and  America;  one  of  his  hymns  is  the  familiar 
BefSeofAges. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  n.  id-pdff'rd-fi  [Gr.  iopo§,  a  place; 
grapho,  I  write  or  describe:  P.  iopooraphie]:  literally,  a 
description  of  places,  as  of  rivers,  hiUs,  woods,  etc.;  but 
especially  a  detailed  description  of  a  particular  place,  as  a 
dty,  a  town,  a  tract  of  country,  etc.,  including  notices  of 
all  its  features — differing  tbus  from  geography  in  being  more 
minute.  Topographic,  a.  0pd-gr6f\k,  or  Top'ogbaph'- 
ICAL,  a.  -i-kal,  pertaining  to  topography;  descriptive  of  a 
particalar  place  or  of  places.  Tofograph  ically.  ad.  41, 
TopoGBAPHER,  n.  to-pd^rA-fer,  one  who  describes  partica- 
lar places  in  writing;  also  Topog'raphibt,  n.  -fi9i. 

TOPOG'RAPHY,  Military:  minute  description  of  a 
place  or  country,  for  military  purposes.  Among  the  first 
necessities  of  a  military  commander  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  conformation,  the  obstacles,  and  the 
resources  of  the  region  in  which  he  has  to  operate.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  field  of  warfare  is  one  of  which 
DO  careful  survey  is  procurable.  It  devolves,  then,  on  the 
officers  of  the  staff  to  make  their  chief  acquainted  with  all 
requisite  particulars;  hence,  topographiclEd  drawing  is  a 
principal  element  in  military  study.  One  sent  out  from  an 
army  on  a  topographical  survey  is  expected  to  traverse  a 
country  with  rapidity,  to  measure  distances  by  eye  or  in- 
tuition, to  note  them  down  roughly  as  he  rides,  to  obtain 
a  general  knowledge  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  roads  and 
ravines,  rivers  and  the  means  of  crossing  them.  He  must 
at  the  same  time  acquaint  himself  with  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance in  the  country,  with  the  feelings  of  the  people — 
friendly  or  hostile— with  the  transport  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  inhabitants,  with  the  position  and  strength 
of  fortified  places,  etc.  Aiter  his  reconnaissance,  often 
fatiguing  and  dangerous,  he  is  expected  to  submit  an  eye- 
map  or  a  full  report.— See  Enginrbrs,  Ukitbd  States 

COBPSOF. 

TOPONOMY,  n.  1d^p6n'<Mnl  [Gr.  iapo9,  a  place;  (moma, 
a  name]:  the  place-names  of  a  country  or  district;  a  register 
of  such  names.  Topoitvmical,  a.  1^-<hnlm'lk-<il,  of  or 
pertaining  to  toponomy  or  place-names. 

TOPPED,  TOPPING,  TOPMOST,  etc:  see  under 
Topl. 

TOPPLE,  v.  i&ifpl  [from  Top  11:  to  fall  forward,  as 
something  that  is  top-heavy;  to  tumble.  Toppling,  imp. 
'fdng:  Adj.  threatening  to  fall.    Toppled,  pp.  V^'pld, 
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TOP-SHBLL-TORB. 

TOF-SHBLL:  see  Tbochid^ 

TOPSY-TURVY,  ad.  tdp'sUter'vi  [a  corroption  of  the 
phrase,  topside  father  way;  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  from 
the  idea  that  the  topside  is  to  be  tw:fy  or  placed  upoD  the 
ffTouDd]:  in  an  inverted  posiure;  bottom  upward;  in  con- 
fusioD. 

TOQUE,  n.  tok,  or  Toqubt,  n.  t^kd'  [P.l:  a  kind  of 
head-dress,  formerly  worn  by  both  men  and  women;  a 
small  hat  with  turned-up  brim;  in  modem  usage,  a  bonnet 
consisting  of  a  round  close-fitting  crown  without  brim. 
Toque,  n.  a  kind  of  money  of  account,  equal  to  40  cow- 
ries, used  by  traders  on  the  west  coait  of  Africa. 

TOR,  n.  Uh-  [AS.  iorr,  a  high  hill,  a  peak  (see  also 
TowEK)]:  in  Devon  and  Derhyshire,  England,  a  tower;  a 
high,  pointed  hill ;  a  Jutting  roi& 

TORAH,  n.  ft/m  [Heb.  Torah,  the  law]:  the  laws  of 
the  Jews  as  recorded  m  the  Pentateuch;  the  Pentateuch. 

TORBANE  HILL  MINERAL:  mineral  known  also  as 
BoGHBAD  Coal  (see  Torbanitb),  valuable  as  a  source  of 
Paraffin  Oil  or  Naphtha  (q.  v.).  Whether  it  is  to  be  classed 
as  coal  or  as  shale  has  been  debated  among  men  of  science. 

TORBANITE,  n.  iorbd-nU  [  Torbans  BiU,  near  Bathgate, 
Scotland]:  well-known  species  of  cannel-coai,  used  for  the 
manfacture  of  paraffin-oil,  candles,  etc;  Torbane  Hill 
Mineral  (q.v.). 

TORBERT,  tor'b^rty  Alfbbd  Thomas  Archimedbs: 
ioldier:  1883,  July  1—1880,  Sep.  80;  b.  Georgetown.  DeL 
Dn  graduating  from  West  Point,  he  was  assigned  to  an 
iofautry  regt.,  and  served  Syi-s.  on  the  frontier.  At  the 
outbreak  or  tlie  civil  war  he  was  lieut.;  was  made  ooL  of 
the  1st  N.  J.  regt.,  and  capt.  in  the  regular  army,  1861. 
Through  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  commanded  a  bn- 
|ade;  was  commissioned  brig. gen.  of  volunteers  1862,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Thereafter  he  command- 
ed cavalry  troops,  and  1804.  Aug.  8,  was  chief  of  cavalrv  in 
Sheridan's  array  of  the  Shenandoah.  By  his  brilliant 
services  he  earned  the  brevet  rank  of  mai.gen.  of  vols. 
1864,^  Sep.  19,  and  of  maj.gen.  in  the  regular  army  1865. 
He  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  1869-78. 

TORCE.  tobwss:  in  A^.,  garland  or  wreath  of  twisted 
silk,  by  which  the  crest  is  joined  to  the  helmet  (see  Torbb). 

TORCH,  n.  iorch  [P.  torche,  a  torch,  the  wreathed  wisp 
of  wad  or  straw  placed  between  the  head  and  the  burden  on 
it — from  mid.  L.  tortla,  a  torch — from  L.  tortus,  pp.  of  tor- 
oueri,  to  twist]:  a  light  to  be  carried  in  the  band  when 
lighted,  formed  of  some  combustible  material,  sadi  as  res- 
inous wood,  or  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  flax,  well  tarred,  or 
steeped  in  grease  or  the  like;  a  flambeau.  Tobch-bbarbr, 
one  who  carries  a  torch  lighted.  Toroh-ught,  the  light 
given  by  torches. 

TORE,  V.  tor:  pt  of  the  verb  Tbab  (a. v.):  N.  the  dead 
jirass  which  remains  on  mowing  land  dtuing  win|§r  1^1^ 
spring. 

TORE,  D.  tdr:  see  Tobu^ 
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'rOREADOR-TOBiiONlA. 

TOBEADOR,  n.  ^ri-d^lor'  [Sp.— from  ioro,  a btdll:  to 
Spmki,  an  amateur  bull-figbter,  who  kills  the  bull  from 
bonebat^  with  a  abort,  broad -beaded  spear;  tbe  toreador 
only  appears  now  at  royal  feasts  in  Madrid,  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  professionals;  torero  is  tbe 
feneral  name  for  a  professional  bull-figbter. 

TOREUMATOGRAPHY,  n.  td-rH'md'too'rd-fi  [Gr.  <a. 
reuma,  emboesed  work;  graphO,  I  write  or  deacribej:  a  de- 
scription of  sculptures  and  basso-rilievos,  especially  to 
metal;  also  Tobbu'matol'oot,  n.  46ifd^  [Gr.  kffoe,  dis- 
cooise]. 

TOREUTIC,  a.  Id-rCft*  [Gr.  tor&uMoe,  pertaining  to 
woA  in  relief— from  toreud,  I  work  to  relief]:  carred  or 
embossed — applied  to  figures  to  metal,  bard  wood .  ivory,  etc. 

TORGAU,  tor^gow:  town  of  Prussia,  and  a  fortress  of  tbe 
second  rank;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Berlin,  12  m.  n.  of  the  frontier  of  Saxony.  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  500  paces  to  length,  supported 
on  15  stone  piers.  Among  public  buildings  are  the  castle, 
on  an  island  in  the  Elbe,  begun  1481,  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack and  magaztoe,  and  comprising  a  chapel  consecrated 
by  Lutber  1544;  a  town-churcn,  withpictures  by  Oianacb; 
a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools.  Weaving  and  In^wing 
were  formerly  briskly  cairried  on  at  T..  but  this  industry 
has  declined.  A  battle  was  fought  here  1760,  Nov.,  in 
which  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  defeated  the  Austrians.— 
Pop.  (1885)  10,988— a  large  proportion  soldiers. 

TORGET,  toi^gJut:  small  island  off  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Norway,  lat  65*  ^y  n.  It  serves  as  a  landmark  to  sailors,  is 
tbe  haunt  of  numerous  water-fowl,  but  is  noteworthy  chief- 
ly for  its  lofty  rock  called  Torghatten  (the  Hat  of  Torget), 
which  rises  756  ft.  above  sea-level,  nod  is  pierced,  near  its 
lop.  by  a  cave  or  passage  80  ft.  wide  and  1,800  ft.  long. 

TORLONIA,  lor-lo'n^rd:  princely  Roman  family,  re- 
markable for  wetiltb  and  for  their  extraordinarily  sudden 
rise  from  the  very  lowest  condition.  Their^  origin  is  traced 
to  a  poor  •  cicerone,'  Giovanni  T.  (b.  1754),  who  hung  about 
the  Piazza  di  8pagna  in  Rome,  and  gained  a  precarious 
Urtog  by  showing  visitors  over  the  Colosseum.  By  stead- 
toesB  and  boneetv,  he  obtained  reputation,  became  after- 
ward an  agent  of  the  French  emissaries  sent  to  excite  the 
Roman  populace  to  revolution,  and  on  the  failure  of  this 
project  was  left  with  considerable  funds  in  bis  hands;  he 
afterward  married  a  widow  of  some  propertv,  and  became 
a  merchant,  gradually  rising,  by  keen  foresight  and  enter- 
prise,  to  the  podtion  of  a  stock-broker,  usurer,  and  money* 
dealer;  and  by  acquiring  mortgages  over  the  properties  of 
tbe  impoverished  Roman  prmces,  and  by  various  other 
happy  ventures,  ultimately  amassed  immense  riches.  He 
was  made  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  Duke  of  Bracciano  by 
the  pope.  mB  three  sons  allied  themselves  with  princely 
families  of  the  highest  rank;  the  eldest  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom,  and  the  two  others  otrried  on  their  father's  buai- 
nesB.  The  youngest  became  Prince  of  Civitella-Cesi  and 
Dukeof  Cerl. 
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•rOKMEWT— TOKJNEA. 

TORMENT.  V.  ibr-m^nV  [F.  tourm&nt,  torment— from  L 
tormen'ium,  a  cord  or  rope,  an  instrument  of  torture— from 
tormUd,!  twisti:  to  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish;  to  torture: 
to  nanss;  to  distress;  to  tease  or  vex:  N.  tOr'tnini,  extreme 
pain;  torture;  misery.  ToRMENr'ma,  imp.:  Adj.  paining 
to  a  distressing  degree.  Tormented,  pp.  Tormbnt'er, 
IL»  or  Tormentor,  n.  -er,  one  who  torments;  a  kind  of 
harrow  on  wheels  for  reducing  a  stiff  soiL  Tormrnt'ing- 
LT,  ad.  .^{. 

TORMENTIL,  n.  tor-mMfU  [L.  tormentwn,  torture, 
anguish  (see  Torment)]:  plant  of  the  genus  Tarmmulia, 
ord.  Sosdeim,  sub-order  PoienUUem,  differing  from  Poien- 
UUa  (q.  V.)  mily  in  the  4-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  and  now 
united  with  it  by  many  botanists.  The  Common  T.  {T. 
offieinalis,  or  Pot&rUUla  iarmenUlla)  is  a  common  plant  in 
moorish  and  heathy  places  throughout  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  a  large  woody  root,  which  has  long  been  of- 
ficinal, being  an  agreeable  and  efficacious  astringent,  use- 
ful in  diarrhea  and  other  disorders;  and  containing 
tannin,  gum.  and  a  red  coloring  matter,  not  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, used  by  the  Laplanders  for  staining  leather  red.  The 
leaves  are  temate.  leaflets  lanceolate  and  inciso-serrate, 
stems  ascending  and  forking,  flowers  yellow. 

TORMINA,  n.  plu.  iar^rni-n&  [L.  tarmlna,  nlpes,  colic 
— ^from  Ujrguid,  I  twist]:  in  med,,  griping  or  twisting  pains, 
especially  in  the  belly.  Tor'minous,  a.  -niu,  affected  with 
or  characterized  by  tormina. 

TORN,  V.  torn:  pp.  of  Tear  (q.v.). 

TORNADO,  n.  tdr-nd'dd  [8p.  tomada,  a  Teturn— from 
tartuMr,  to  return  (see  Turn)]:  any  violent  storm,  whirl- 
whid.  or  hurricane,  usually  attended  with  thunder,  light- 
nhig,  and  rain,  generally  limited  in  area,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion; a  whirlwind  or  whirlstorm:  see  Ctolonb:  Storms: 
Hurricane:  Wind:  Whirlwind:  etc. 

TORNEA,^!^;!^-^;  river,  forming  part  of  the  boundary- 
line  between  Russia  and  Sweden;  rising  in  Lake  Tomea, 
in  Sweden,  and,  flowing  s.e.  and  s.  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  entering  the  n.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
after  a  course  of  250  m.  At  its  mouth  is  the  small  town 
Tomea  (q.v.). 

TOR'NEA:  town  fai  Finland,  65'  Sff  n.  lat.,  24*  10'  e. 
long. ;  on  the  peninsula  of  Svensar.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tomea.  in  the  Russian  govt,  of  Uleaborg.  The  people  are 
engaged  in  the  exchange-trade  with  the  more  northern  and 
scantily  inhabited  districts  of  Finland  and  Sweden,  of 
which  T.  is  the  active  centre,  as  the  most  northerly  town  in 
the  Russian  empire;  deals,  salt-fish.  tar.  hemp,  reindeer 
skins  and  other  peltries  being  brought  to  T.,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  tobacco,  spirits,  manufactvued  goods,  etc  T. 
is  often  visited  in  summer  by  travellers,  to  witness  the  sun 
remaining  above  the  horizon  both  night  and  day  at  the 
summer  solstice.  T.  was  several  times  taken  from  Swe- 
den by  the  Russians  before  its  final  cession  with  all  w.  Fin- 
laud,  to  Russia,  at  the  peace  of  Fiederickshamm,  1809. — 
Pop.  908. 
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TORO— TORONTO. 

TORO,  id'rd,  or  Toi^'ro:  ancient  and  decayed  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  modern  province  of  Zamora;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Douro,  21  m.  e.  of  Zamora.  It  contains  nu- 
merous religious  houses,  mostly  in  decay:  there  are  brandy 
distilleries  and  brick  and  tile  works.— Pop.  7,000. 

TORONTO,  to-rdn'td:  city,  cap.  of  York  co.  and  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada;  on  a  large  sheltered  bay  on  the 
n.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  lat.  48'  89'  n.,  long.  79'  2^  w. ;  165 
m.  from  Kingston,  810  m.  w.s.w.  of  Montreal,  518  m.  8.w.  of 
Quebec,  500  m.  n.w.  of  NewYork;  on  a  bay  on  the  n.w.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadi- 
an Pacific  railroads;  15|  sq.  m.  The  scenery  of  the  vicin- 
ity is  somewhat  tame,  and  the  situation  of  the  town  is  low 
and  flat,  the  most  elevated  quarter— the  Queen's  Park  in 
the  west,  containing  the  univ.,  observatory,  and  handsome 
private  residences — being  only  100  to  200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  harbor  or  bay,  about  5  m.  long  and 
a  mile  wide,  is  formed  by  a  curving  split  of  land  extending 
8  m.  8.  and  w.  into  the  lake.  T.  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  English  town;  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles;  and  is  provided  with  city 
water- works,  street  raUroads,  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
paid  fire  department,  and  fire-alarm  telemph  and  tele- 
phone services.  There  are  more  than  800  m.  of  streets, 
naif  of  which  are  paved  with  cedar  blocks,  stone,  and  as- 
phalt A  proiect  is  being  considered  to  create  a  new  water- 
supply  by  bnnging  water  from  the  lakes  n.  of  the  city  by 
gravity,  at  a  cost  of  about  15,000,000.  Among  the  public 
parks,  \(rhich  aggregate  1,000  acres,  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  are:  High,  overlooking  the  lake  to  the  w.; 
Queen's,  with  the  new  houses  of  parliament  facing  the  main 
entrance;  and  Riverdale,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Don. — In  1891  there  were  10  local  banls,  and  4  branches  of 
banks  in  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Of  about  160  places  of 
worship,  the  Meth.  Church  had  40;  Episc.  89;  Presb.  28; 
Bapt.  16;  Rom.  Cath.  11;  Congl.  7;  Salvation  Army  6; 
Luth.  2;  Ref.  Episc.  2;  and  Jew  2.  The  most  notable  edi- 
fices architecturally  are  the  Anglican  Cathedral  of  St 
James«  with  a  grand  steeple  and  a  famous  diime  of  bells; 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  recently  im- 
proved and  redecorated;  the  Presb.  Church  of  St.  Andrew; 
the  Meth.  Metropolitan  Church;  and  the  Bapt.  Church  on 
Jarvis  street.  'There  were  more  than  50  public  schools, 
with  80,000  enrolled  pupils  and  20,000  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance, for  the  support  of  which  $890,000  were  appro- 
priated for  the  year;  beside  17  Rom.  Cath.  parochial  schools, 
with  more  than  8,000  pupils,  and  other  Rom.  Cath.  pri- 
mary and  secondary  institutions. — Among  the  institutions 
for  advanced  education,  for  which  T.  has  long  been  noted, 
are  Upper  Canada  College,  under  the  control  of  the  pro- 
vincial govt.;  Trinity  Univ.,  founded  bv  Bp.  Strachan, 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  1851,  and  having  in  affiliation 
with  it  Trinity  Medical  College,  the  Women's  Medical 
College,  St.  Hilda's  College  for  Women,  and  several 
minor  schools;  McMasler  Utill.  a  Bapt.  college,  made  a 
univ,  1867,  endowed  by  bequest  of  the  late  Senator  McMaa- 
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TOROSE. 

ter  with  9800,000,  and  affiliated  with  several  Bapt  ool^ 
leges;  Knox  College,  the  principnl  tbeol.  school  of  the 
Canadian  Presb.  Churcli;  Wyclitfe  College,  an  Anglican 
theol.  school;  St.  Michaers  College,  a  Rom.  Cath.  semi- 
nary; and  a  College  of  Pharmacy,  Veterinary  Collie. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  and  a  College  of  Music.  The 
most  notable  institution  of  all  was  the  Toronto  Univ., 
founded  by  royal  charter  as  King's  College  1827,  and  lib- 
erally endowed  with  public  lands.  In  1860  the  univ.  oc- 
cupied a  new  and  attractive  building  that  cost  more  than 
$500,000,  and  a  begin nins^  had  been  made  in  an  effort  to 
perfect  a  complete  univ.  federation  for  the  whole  province; 
but  1890,  Feb.  14,  the  building  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  withite  library,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  invaluable  mathematical  and  scientific  material. — 
The  principal  public  building  is  Osgoode  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  superior  courts  of  the  province.  The  new  municipal 
building  and  the  new  houses  of  parliament  were  unfinished 
1891.— T.  has  large  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and 
manufactures  chiefly  boots  and  sboes,  furniture,  clothing, 
whisky,  and  ale.  It  was  founded  1794  by  €k>v.  Simcoe; 
was  burned  by  the  U.  8.  troops  1813;  was  the  seat  of  govt, 
for  Upper  Canada  till  1841 ;  alternated  with  Quebec  as  the 
seat  of  govt.  1849-58;  and  since  1867  has  been  the  per- 
manent cap.  of  the  province.  It  was  known  as  Muddy 
York  and  York  till  1834,  when  it  was  chartered  under  its 
present  name.— Pop.  (1881)  77,084;  (1891)  165,000. 

TOROSE,  a.  IM-os',  or  Tobous,  a.  iff  tub  [L.  ionu,  a 
knot  or  bulge]:  in  hot,  uneven;  alternately  elevated  and 
depressed;  swellmg  in  knobs. 
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I^ORPEDO— TORPEDO-BOAT. 

TORPEDO,  n.  tdr-pi'dd  [L.  torpedo,  stiffness,  numbness 
—from  torpere,  to  be  still,  tobe  stiff  with  frost:  It.  torpedine]: 
the  cramp  fisb;  a  fish  which  gives  electric  or  benumbing 
abocks  when  touched;  also  the  genus  to  which  this  fish  be- 
longs (see  below):  a  machine  or  engine  which,  partially 
sabmeiged  in  the  sea,  explodes  on  contact  with  a  ship  s 
aide,  either  greatly  injuring  or  wholly  destroying  it;  the 
name  is  also  given  to  otJIer  destructive  agents  in  warfare. 
iV<^.— Torpedoes  are  either  submerged  and  fixed  in  order 
to  protect  a  harbor  or  coast  against  nostile  attacks,  or  are 
sent  directly  against  an  enemy's  ship  by  means  of  internal 
motive-power  from  a  specially  constructed  and  very  swift 
Bteam-vessel  called  a  Torpedo-boat  (see  Torpedoes). 

TORPE'DO:  senus  of  fishes  of  order  RaiicB  (see  Ray), 
family  Torpedimda.^  All  the  Torpedinida  were  formerly 


Torpedo  (Torpedo  mdgarU), 
Included  in  this  ^nus,  itself  originally  formed  from  Baia; 
but  it  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  as  Torpedo, 
Nardne,  Astrape,  etc.  The  Torpedinida  have  a  short  and 
Doi  very  thick  tail,  cylindrical  toward  the  end,  keeled  on 
the  sides.  The  disk  is  rounded,  and  has  neither  scales  nor 
prickles.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic,  however,  is 
the  galvanic  battery,  which  all  the  species  possess:  see 
Electricity,  Animal.  The  name  T.  is  commonly  ex- 
tended in  a  popular  sense  to  all  the  TorpediiudcB.  Two 
species  of  T.  are  occasionally  found  on  s.  coasts  of  Eng- 
land—r.  vulgaris  or  marmorata,  which  sometimes  attains 
a  large  size,  weighing  100  lbs.;  and  T.  Nobiliana,  apparent- 
ly more  rare:  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  spir- 
acles behind  the  eyes,  which  are  round  and  fringed  at  the 
edges  in  the  former,  oval  and  perfectly  smooth  m  the  lat- 
ter. These  and  other  species  are  more  plentiful  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Torpedinidai  generally  belong  to 
the  warmer  seas.  The  popular  names  Numb-JUh,  Cramp- 
fish,  and  Gramp  Ray  are  given  to  torpedoes.  The  electric 
shock  which  a  large  T.  gives  when  seized  is  so  severe  that 
no  one  desires  to  experience  it  a  second  time. — T.  oecidsn- 
toto  occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
black  above  and  white  below.     T.  Califomica  is  spotted. 

TORPE'DO-BOAT:  boat  designed  to  place  torpedoes 
under  or  against  vessels  for  their  destruction.  The  con- 
ception of  a  modern  T.-B.  is  a  very  fast  vessel,  dependent 
farofleadve  purposes  entirely  on  torpedoes  and  on  her 
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TORPEDO-BOAT. 

flpeed,  while  the  speed  is  almost  her  only  protection. 
Everything  is  sacriticed  to  high  speed,  and  incidentally  t«» 
lightness.  As  a  type  of  a  wooden  torpedo-boat,  the 
BHletto,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  may  be  cited.  This  bt)at  is 
90  ft.  long  between  perpendiculars,  94  ft.  lon^  over  all.  11 
ft.  beam,  8  ft.  depth,  and  draws  only  2  ft.  10  inches.  She 
is  propelled  by  one  48-iuch  screw,  four-bkided,  80  inches 
pitch,  turned  by  a  two-cylinder  compound  engine,  low- 

Sressure  cylinder  21  inches  diameter,  high-pressure  cylin- 
er  12  inches  diameter,  stroke  12  inches.  Her  fires  are 
urged  by  a  centrifugal  blower.  She  is  to  cany  Howell 
automobile  torpedoes,  and  is  fitted  with  a  proper  gun  for 
their  discharge.  She  is  to  carry  also  a  Hotchkiss  revolving 
cannon,  hand-grenades,  and  small-arms— the  function  of 
these  being  onl^  to  repel  boarders.  She  has  made  a  nauti- 
cal mile  in  2  mm.  SIW^  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  28 
land  m.  per  hour.  The  boiler-pressure  then  was  164^'lbs. 
to  the  sq.  inch.— As  a  tvpe  of  a  steel  torpedo-boat,  the 
Oiuhing,  also  of  the  U.  8.  na^,  may  be  described. 
This  ranks  as  a  seagoing  boat.  She  is  137i  ft.  lonf  be- 
tween perpendiculars,  15*05  ft.  wide,  9*21  ft.  deep,  draws 
4'60  ft.  She  is  driven  by  50-inch  bronze  twin  screws. 
Her  engines  are  quadruple-expansion,  each  of  800  horse- 
power, 15-inch  stroke;  cylinder  diameters,  lU,  16,  22^; 
and  two  low-pressure,  each  22^  inches.  The  boilers  work 
at  over  200  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch.  The  hull  is  of  galvanized 
steel,  divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  some  of 
which  form  protective  coal-bunkers.  The  torpedoes  are 
launched  by  electric  connections  from  one  or  from  two 
tubes  simultaneously  at  the  will  of  the  commander.  She 
carries  also  a  torpedo-gun  amidships.  The  torpedoes  can, 
by  the  improved  mechanism,  be  discharged  while  the  boat 
is  at  full  speed.  As  armament  she  carries  six -pounder 
Hotchkiss  breech-loaders,  gatling-guns.  etc.  Her  speed 
on  her  trial  trip  was  at  the  rate  of  2^  nautical  m.  per  hour. 

In  European  practice,  torpedo-boats  have  proved  poor 
sea-boats,  and  very  uncomfortable  and  trying  for  their 
ere  vs.  Their  record  is  decidedly  a  bad  one  as  regards 
breaking  down  while  in  service.  Their  plan  of  attack  is 
to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  without  detection,  and 
then  to  run  toward  the  enemy  at  high  speed  to  discharge 
.  their  missiles.  To  detect  them,  the  larger  vessels  arej)ro- 
vided  with  search -lights,  while  nets  are  hung  over  the 
sides  to  prevent  the  torpedoes  from  striking  the  hull. 
Noiselessness  is  a  very  important  feature,  which  in  the 
Cashing  is  claimed  to  be  attained  in  a  high  degree. 

A  recent  English  boat,  the  Bathurst,  180  ft.  long,  l^ 
ft.  beam,  showed  for  two  hours'  run  an  average  spwJd  of 
24*426  nautical  m.  per  hour,  and  for  a  single  mile  26*0^ 
nautical  m.,  or  over  80  land  m.,  per  hour.  The  Russian 
govt,  in  recent  contracts  requires,  it  is  said,  a  guaranty  of 
26i  nautical  m.  per  hour. 

The  U.  S.  dynamite  cruiser  Vesuviui,  throwing  large 
projectiles  filled  with  high  explosives  through  the  air  by 
compressed  air,  with  a  range  of  more  thau  a  mile,  is  really 
a  special  type  of  torpedo-boat.  She  is  of  peculiar  type, 
whose  success  is  not  yet  proved. 
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PLATE    2. 


Torp«do-bo«ta 


e^  Small  Torpedo-boat  witli  Pole  Torpedoes. 
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d,  Contact  Torpedo. 
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TORPEDOES. 

TORPEDOES:  properly,  explosive  devices  for  inflicting 
injuries  on  an  enemy's  ships  below  the  water-line,  though 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  1812-14,  this  name  was  applied  to  mysterious  boats 
invented  by  Fulton  and  other  Americans  mtended  to  be 
navigated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  directed 
against  the  bottoms  of  hostile  vessels.  Modem  T.  are  of 
two  kin d»— first,  the  locomotive  torpedo,  which  is  in  vari- 
ous ways  projected  against  the  side  of  a  hostile  vessel;  this 
is  the  torpedo  proper,  and  is  an  offensive  device;  secondly, 
the  fixed  torpedo,  a  kind  of  stationary  bomb-shell  intended 
to  explode  under  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  ship,  and 
properly  a  defensive  device:  to  these  fixed  torpedoes  it  is 
now  more  usual  to  give  the  appropriate  name  of  submarine 


The  weapon  was  used  first  by  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic 
1854;  but  in  the  Amer.  war  of  secession  of  1861-65  it  was 
extensively  .and  often  successfully  employed.  The  damage 
effected  by  a  torpedo  exploding  beneath  a  ship  is  very 
great,  but  the  failures  are  very  frequent  by  the  explosion 


Flg.l. 
happening  at  a  wrong  moment.    In  the  Franco-German 
war  1870-1,  the  French  fleet  was  effectually  scared  from 
the  Prussian  ports  by  the  dread  of  T. ;  and  they  were  much 
employed  in  the  RuHSO-Turkish  war  of  1877. 

Of  fixed  T.,  or  submarine  mines,  there  are  two  classes — 
those  which  are  self-explosive  on  a  ship  touching  them,  and 
those  whose  explosion  depends  on  an  electric  current  from 
the  shore.  A  torpedo  of  the  self-acting  class  is  shown  in 
fig.  1:  o^  is  a  hollow  iron  cone,  water-tight,  with  a  ring  at 
bhy  which  to  anchor  it.  The  upper  part,  B,  is  left  empty, 
for  the  sake  of  buoyancy,  while  the  lower  end,  A,  is  filled 
with  gunpowder,  the  charge  varying  from  100  to  300  lbs. 
At  the  top  of  the  powder  is  an  iron  case,  C,  filled  with 
lime,  and  m  it  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  D,  containing  sulphuric 
add.    The  upper  part  of  the  glass  tube  is  enveloped  by  the 
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ringed  end  of  the  iron  rod,  E,  which  passes  through  the 
top  of  the  torpedo,  and  some  distance  above  it;  aod  has 
horizontal  rods,  O,  called  feelers,  attached  rigidly  to  its 
upper  extremity.  When  a  ship  impinges  on  the  feelers,  the 
rod  is  deflect^  from  the  perpendicular;  the  ring  at  its 
lower  end  breaks  the  glass  tube;  the  acid,  acting  on  the 
lime,  generates  great  heat,  and  explodes  the  powder. 

In  the  electric- torpedo  a  wire  insulated  in  a  small  cable 
is  laid  from  a  battery  on  sbore  to  the  submarine  mine.  It 
enters  it  by  an  insulated  joint,  and  is  then  soldered  to  a 
small  piece  of  platinum  wire  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
priming  of  the  torpedo;  from  the  other  end  of  the  platinum 
a  second  wire  communicates  with  the  metal  sides  of  the 
torpedo  case.  On  closing  circuit  at  the  battery,  the  current 
passes  by  the  cable  into  the  torpedo,  heating  the  platinum 
to  incandescence,  and  exploding  the  mine.  There  is  thus 
no  need  of  a  second  cable;  the  water  and  the  earth  takeitfl 
place.  Submarine  mines  are  charged  usually,  with  gun- 
cottou,  which  has  the  great  adyantage  of  being  explosive 
by  means  of  a  fulminating  fuse,  even  when  wet  through 
le&kage  of  the  torpedo  case. 

Submarine  mines  are  usually  moored  or  laid  on  the 
bottom  in  sevenil  lines,  the  mines  of  the  second  line 
opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for 
a  hostile  ship  to  pass  up  a  defended  channel  without 
coming  within  reach  of  one  or  more  of  them.  As  a  ship 
appro^^hes,  her  course  is  carefully  watched  so  as  to  fire  a 
mine  at  the  right  moment.  To  explain  how  this  is  done, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  the  channel  AB. 

Two  or  more  lines  of  mines  are  laid  down  across  its 
mouth.  For  clearness  only  a  few  of  those  of  the  first  line 
are  shown  in  the  diagram.    At  G  and  D  two  stations  are 


Fig.  2. 

selected,  commanding  a  view  of  the  defended  waters.  At 
C  is  the  voltaic  battery,  and  the  wires  from  the  mines  con- 
nect them  with  D,  while  a  second  series  of  wires,  each 
corresponding  with  one  of  the  first  series,  connects  D  and 
C.  There  are  thus  two  breaks  in  the  circuit  of  every  mine — 
one  at  C,  where  a  number  of  *  firing-keys '  are  arranged  so 
as  to  place  at  will  the  battery  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  wires;  the  second  break  is  at  D,  where  similar  firing- 
keys  connect  at  will  each  wire  of  oneseries  with  the  cor- 
responding wire  of  the  other.  A  ship  is  seen  approaching 
Vn  the  course  AB.    When  she  is  at  a,  the  observer  9X  0 
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1^<>li€eB  that  iier  bearing  is  the  same  as  that  of  mine  No.  1. 
He  therefore  cloees  the  brenk  iu  the  first  circuit  by  means 
of  the  firing-key,  hut  no  current  passes,  for  the  observer 
at  I)  sees  her  well  to  the  lefi  of  the  l>earing  of  mine  No.  1, 
and  therefore  leaves  his  break  open.  Not  until  she  is 
actually  over  No.  :i  will  both  oLNservers  at  the  same  mo- 
ment see  that  her  bearing  corresponds  to  that  of  No.  2, 
and,  closing  both  breaks  in  the  circuit,  fire  the  mine.  By 
means  of  a  telescope  combined  with  the  firing-key,  these 
bearines  can  be  taken  with  great  accuracy.  In  some  cases 
the  ship  herself  is  made  to  close  the  circuit  iu  striking  a 
rather  complicated  appaintus  called  a  circuit-closer,  which 
floats  above  each  of  the  mines  arranged  on  this  system. 

Of  locomotive  or  offensive  T.  there  are  three  classes: 
(1)  The  Whitehead  hah  torpedo,  which  has  a  fish-shaped 


Fig.  8.— WhfteheiMl  Torpeda 

case,  and  is  propelled  in  a  stmight  line  under  water  by 
nie>ins  of  a  small  screw-propeller  driven  by  compressed 
air  It  is  discharged  from  a  carriage  on  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  explodes  on  impact  aeainst  the  object 
aimed  at.  The  secret  of  the  construction  has  been  sold 
by  the  inventor  to  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  British 
navies.  (2)  The  Harvey  •  towing  torpedo,'  which  is  towed 
out  at  an  angle  from  the  side  of  the  attacking  ship,  and 
maneuvered  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  attacked,  and  exploded  either  mechanically  on 
contact,  or  by  means  of  an  electric  fuse,  the  wire  being 
inserted  in  the  towing-line  (these  are  now  considered  un- 
available). (3)  Boom  or  outrigger  T.,  which  are  carried 
on  long  booms  in  the  bows  of  boats  or  steam-launches, 
and  thus  driven  against  the  side  of  a  hostile  ship  and  ex- 
ploded (these  also  are  now  considered  unavailable). 

Torpedo-nets,  for  intercepting  T.,  are  steel-wire  nettings 
suspended  from  long  booms  attached  to  a  ship's  side:  pro- 
tective for  ships  at  anchor,  but  unavailable  for  ships  tinder 
way.— See  Fraeer^B  Maganne,  1872;  illustrated  articles  in 
the  Popular  Science  H&vieto,  1878-75;  and  Sleeman's  Tor- 
pedoes  and  Torpedo  Warfare  (1880). 
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TORPID-TOUQUAY. 

TORPID,  a.  idf^pld  [L.  iorpidus,  benumbed,  stupefied— 
from  tarp^i,  to  be  still,  to  be  stiff  with  frost:  It  torpido]: 
benumbed;  haviug  lost  the  power  of  exertion  and  feeling: 
dull;  inactive;  dormant;  stupid.  Tob'pidlt,  ad. -il.  Tor'- 
PIDNBB8,  n.  -n^«,  or  Torpidity,  n.  <5r-pWl-rt,  numbness; 
inactivitr;  sluggiiahness.  Torpes'cbnt,  a.  -p^s'sini  [L.  tor- 
pweo,  I  become  stiff]:  becomine  torpid.  Torpk^cbnce,  n. 
-sens,  torpidness;  stupidity.  Torpift,  v.  i^pi-fl  [L.  fch 
eid,  I  make]:  to  make  torpid.  Tor'piftiko,  imp.  Tor'- 
FiFisD,  pp.  'fUi.  ToR'piTUDE,  u.  -tud,  bk  OE.,  torpidly. 
Tor'por,  n.  -^  [L.]:  numbness;  dulness;  inactivity;  de- 
ficient activity.  Tor'poripic,  a.  -ffiAr  [fac^,  I  make]: 
tending  to  produce  torpor.— Stn.  of  'torpid':  dull;  in. 
active;  sluggish;  numb. 

TORQUAY,  tattr-kd',  or  tawr-ki':  watering-place  on 
the  s.  coast  of  Devon,  England;  occupying;  a  cove  on  the 
n.  side  of  Tor  Bay,  23  m.  s.  of  Exeter,  2^  m.  w.s.w.  of 
London.  The  name  is  from  the  Celtic  '  Tor '  (q.  v.),  a  hiU, 
which  occurs  in  the  appellations  of  the  neighboring  peaks 
of  Dartmoor  (Hey  Tor,  Rippon  Tor,  etc.),  and  thence  is 
given  to  the  bav,  and  to  the  ancient  parish  of  Tormoham 
or  Tormohun,  in  which  T.  is  situate.  The  monastery  of 
Tor  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  12th  c;  but  the  town  of 
T.  is  of  recent  origin.  The  bay  is  noted  in  histoiy  as  the 
place  where  William  of  Orange  landed  1688,  and  was 
often  used  as  a  naval  rendezvous  during  the  war  with 
France;  but  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  T.  was  little 
more  than  an  assemblage  of  fishermen's  huts.  About  that 
time,  the  advantages  of  its  climate— which  are  a  peculiarly 
sheltered  position,  an  equable  temperature,  ana  freedom 
from  fogs— made  it  a  resort  for  consumptive  patients;  and 
it  soon  attained  a  European  celebrity,  still  almost  unri- 
valled. The  romantic  hills  and  valleys  of  Tormoham  and 
its  environs  are  being  rapidly  overspread  with  villas,  ear- 
dens,  terraces,  and  rows  of  smaller  dwellings.  The  ori^- 
nal  parish  has  beon  divided  into  four,  ana  possesses  six 
(Anglican)  churches,  one  Rom.  Oath.,  one  Scotch  Presb., 
and  several  dissenting  chapels.  A  stone  pier  was  built 
1803,  and  the  port  is  resorted  to  by  colliers  and  small 
traders.  The  geological  formation  consists  mainly  of  a 
range  of  transition  limestone  cliffs  in  strata  much  con- 
torted, containing  beautifully  tinted  marbles:  there  are 
also  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  argillaceous  shale.  The 
scenerv  is  exceedinglpr  varied  and  picturesque.  Besides 
the  mildness  of  the  winter,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  in  front, 
and  of  Dartmoor  in  the  rear,  greatly  moderates  the  sum- 
mer  climate,  so  that,  while  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
44*,  that  of  the  summer  is  only  55*.  Kent's  Cavern,  dis- 
covered 1824,  and  the  Brixham  Cave,  discovered  1858,  are 
rich  in  fossils,  and  are  among  the  earliest  places  in  the 
kingdom  in  which  prehistoric  human  remains  have  been 
found. — Pop.  of  the  urban  sanitary  district — Torquay  and 
Tormoham--<1801)  less  than  1,000;  (1881)  24.707. 
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TORQUE-TORRE  DEL  GRECO. 

TORQUE,  u.  Ufrk,  or  Tobques,  n.  tor'kweg  [L.  torque*, 
a  twisted  oeck-chaiD— from  t^rqrUo,  I  twist  j:  favorite  onm- 
ment  of  the  anc.  Britons,  consibting  of  a  collar  for  tbe  neck, 


Torque,  with  nuumer  cf  wMUin^  It— From  sculptures  on  tbe 
monument  of  Vi^na  Amendola. 

formed  of  a  spirally  twisted  bar  of  gold,  bent  round  almost 
to  a  circle,  with  the  ends  free,  and  terminating  in  books  or 
sometimes  in  serpents.  Tokqued.  a.  torkt,  in  A^.,  wreathed. 

TORQUEMADA,  UM'-ka^md'thd,  Tomas  de:  inquisitor- 
general  of  Spain:  about  1420-14»8,  Sep.  16;  b  Torque- 
mada,  Spain.  Having  entered  the  order  of  Friars  Preach- 
ers (Dominicans),  he  became  prior  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  Segovia.  He  was  chosen  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella inquisUor-gen.  for  Castile  and  Leon  1483.  T. ,  though 
not  the  first  Spanish  inquisitor  (the  office  dates  from  1480), 
was  the  efficient  organizer  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Spain.  He 
was  pres.  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  snt  in  tbe  Conseio  de  la 
Suprema,  or  highest  court  of  inquisition,  assisted  by  six 
apostolical  counselors,  a  procurator  fiscal,  three  secretaries, 
a  head-policeman,  a  treasurer,  two  reporters,  and  as  many 
consulters  as  he  might  call.  There  were,  besides  the  Con- 
sejo  de  la  Supfema,  four  local  tribunals.  T.  drew  up  a 
code  of  prcedure  for  the  Holy  Office,  consisting  of  28 
articles.  Of  these,  arts.  1-10  deal  with  summonses  to 
heretics  to  come  forward  and  confess;  11-13  wi(h  penitents; 
14-19  treat  of  the  procedure  of  trial,  including  torture; 
20  and  21  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office  to  the 
dead.  The  rest  of  the  articles  treat  of  matters  of  detail : 
see  Inquisition. 

TORREADOR:  see  Toreador. 

TORRE  DEL  GRECO,  tor'rd  dilgrd'kd:  city  of  s.  Italy, 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  7  m.  s.e.  of  Naples.  The  town 
is  always  new,  being  from  time  to  time  aestroycd  by  the 
Inva,  and  always  raised  again  from  its  ruins  by  the  attach- 
ment of  its  inhabitants  to  their  native  soil.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  producing  fruit  and  wines  similar  to  those  of  Greece. 
Its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  tunny,  oyster,  and  sar- 
dine fisheries.  Mention  is  made  of  the  town  under  its 
])resent  name  (the  origin  of  which  is  unknown)  as  early  as 
13d4.    It  suffered  much  in  the  eruption  of  1681,  ana  in 
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TORRE  DELL*  ANNUNZIATA— TORRE8-VEDRA8. 

that  of  1794  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  lava. 
The  earthquake  of  1856.  and  the  eruption  of  1861,  when 
the  town  wiis  overwhelmed  by  vast  showers  of  ashes,  were 
equally  destructive.  But  T.  del  G.  has  always  risen  again 
from  its  ruins.— Pop.  (1881)21.588. 

TOR'RE  DELL'  ANKUNZIATA,  del  Idnn^f^-Me^td: 
thriving  town  of  s.  Italy,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  on  the 
s.  base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  18  m.  s.e.  of  Naples.  A  fishery 
and  a  coasting- trade  are  carried  on— Pop.  (1881)  20.060. 

TORREPACTION:  see  under  Torbefy. 

TORREFY,  v.  tdr'H'Ji  [F.  tarrffisr,  to  torrefy— from 
L.  torrid,  I  dry  or  bum;  faeSre,  to  make:  8kr.  tartha, 
thirst]:  to  dry  with  heat;  to  roast  or  scorch;  to  parch  or 
dry  highly  on  a  plate  of  heated  metal  or  porcelain,  as 
a  drug.  Tor'refyinq,  imp.  Tor'refied,  pp.  'fid.  Tor'- 
bbpac'tion,  n.  -fdkfihun  [F.— L.]:  the  operation  of  dry- 
ins  or  scorching  by  a  fire;  the  state  of  being  roasted  or 
dried.  Tor'repibd-grain,  n.  in  cliem.,  cereals,  e.g., 
barley,  maize,  rice,  etc.,  which  have  been  submitted  for  a 
short  time  to  a  relatively  high  temperature,  by  which  Uie 
natural  moisture  of  the  grain  is  suddenly  eicpelled,  and  in 
the  act  of  escaping  distends  each  kernel:  it  is  sometimes 
called  white  malt,  and  is  used  for  brewing  purposes  and 
for  feeding  cattle. 

TORRENS,  tor' rim.  Lake:  sometimes  a  brackish  lake, 
at  others  merely  a  salt-marsh,  in  8.  Austmlia;  lat  30**  11' 
—82*  8. ;  long.  l^T  30'  e. ;  80  m.  n.  of  bpencer  Gulf;  length 
180  m.;  breadth  18  to  20  m 

TORRENT,  n.  iorrerU  [F.  torrent,  a  torrent— from  L. 
torrem  or  torren'imn,  burning— said  of  streams,  raging, 
rushing- from  torreri,  to  bum  J:  a  rapid-rushing  stream,  as 
lava  or  water;  a  stream  of  water  runnmgover  a  precipice  or 
declivity;  a  very  heavy  fall,  as  of  rain;  a  violent  or  rapid 
flow;  a  raging  flood:  Adj.  rolling  or  rushing  in  a  rapid 
stream. 

TORRES  STRAIT,  ior'res:  water-passage  between  N. 
Australia  and  Piipua  or  New  Guinea;  lat.  9°  20'— 10"  40' 
n.;  long.  142*  30'  e.;  discovered  bv  Torres  1606.  The 
channel  is  about  80  m.  in  w^idth;  and  its  navi^tion.  though 
practicable,  is  rendered  dangemus  and  diflicult  by  innu- 
merable shonls,  reefs,  and  islands. 

TORRES- VEDRAS.  tor'res  m'drds:  town  of  Estrema- 
dura,  kingdom  of  Portugal;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sizan- 
dro,  about  30  m.  n.  of  Lisbon.  It  has  some  trade  in  wine, 
but  is  notable  solely  from  having  given  name  to  those 
famous  lines  of  defense  within  which  Wellington  took 
refuge  1810.  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  defend  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  against  the  French  armies;  and  from 
which,  in  the  year  following,  he  issued  on  that  career  of 
slow  and  hard-won  victory  which  ended  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  'i'he  fii'$t  or  outer- 
most of  these  Hues,  extending  from  Alhandra,  on  the 
Tagus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sizaiulro,  on  the  sea-roast, 
and  following  the  windings  of  the  hills,  wns  29  n^  long; 
the  second  (and  by  far  the  most  formidable;  lay  0  lo  lU  m« 
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behind  the  first,  8tretchiug  from  QuiDtella,  on  the  Tagud, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorcnza,  24  m.;  the  third,  s.w.  of 
Lisbon,  a(  the  very  moutii  of  the  Tagus,  was  very  short, 
being  intended  to  cover  a  forced  eniburkation,  if  that  had 
become  necessary.  The  entire  ground  thus  fortihed  was 
equal  to  500  sq.  miles.  Pop.  8,800. 

TORREY,  tori,  Charles  Turner:  anti-slavery  martyr: 
181S-1846.  May  9;  b.  Scituate,  Mass.  He  was  educated 
at  Tale  Coll.,  was  a  Congl.  minister  for  a  time,  but  devoted 
his  life  to  anti-slavery  work  in  Md.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Baltimore  for  reporting  the  doings  of  a  convention  of 
slave-holders  1848;  and  was  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  the 
etatfi  prison,  1844,  for  attempting  to  aid  fugitive  slaves. 
He  died  in  prison  of  consumption  brought  on  by  hnrd 
usage.  He  had  a  semi-public  funeral  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston;  and  'Torrey's  blood  crieth  out'  became  a  watch- 
word of  the  abolitionists.  He  wrote,  in  prison,  IJonu,  or  the 
Pilgrim's  Faith  Mtmved, 

TORREY.  John.  m.d. . ll.d. :  naturalist :  1796,  Aug.  15— 
1878.  Mar.  10;  b.  New  York.    He  was  educated  In  the 

Sublic  schools;  studied  medicine,  and  began  practice  in 
Few  York;  entered  the  army  as  asst.  sur^on  1824,  and 
^as  assigned  to  duty  at  West  Poiut,  teachmg  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology.  He  was  prof,  of  chemistry  and 
botany  in  the  New  York  Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Sureeons 
1837-05.  at  the  same  time  serving  in  a  like  capacity  in 
Princeton  Coll.  and  in  the  Univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
He  was  govt,  assayer  at  New  York  from  1858  till  his 
death.  Dr.  T.  was  specially  eminent  as  a  botauist:  his 
Catalogue  of  Plants  Growing  Spontaneously  within  SO  m.  qf 
Hew  York  City  (1819)  won  for  him  eminent  rank  among 
botanists  at  home  and  abroad.  His  contributions  to 
botanical  science  were  numerous,  and  are  of  high  authority. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Coll.  (to  which  be  presented, 
1856,  his  herbarium  of  50.000  specimens);  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist,  (now  New 
York  Acad,  of  Science);  was  first  pres.  of  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club;  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
National  Acad,  of  Science. — See  memoir  of  T.,  by  Dr. 
Asa  Qray,  pub.  in  the  Biographieal  Memoirs  of  the 
National  Academy. 

TOR'REY.  Joseph,  d.d.:  Congregational  minister: 
1797,  Feb.  2—1867,  Nov.  26;  b.  Rowley,  Mass.  He  was 
educated  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  and  Andover  Theol.  Sem.; 
then  for  a  time  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  Royalton,  Vt. 
He  was  prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Univ.  of  Yt.  1827 
-42,  prof,  of  philosophy  1842-67,  pres.  of  the  univ.  1862- 
66.  He  was  author  of  a  Theory  of  Fine  Art,  and  trans- 
lator of  Neander*s  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church, 
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TORREY— TORRICELU. 

TOR'REY,  Joseph  William:  rajah  iii  Borneo:  1828, 
Apr.  23 — 1884,  Mar.:  b.  near  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  for 
a  short  time  a  journalist  in  Boston;  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Melbourne,  Austmlia.  1853-57;  editor  of  news- 
papers in  Hone- Kong  for  a  few  years;  then  U.  S.  consul 
in  Siam.  He  founded  the  Amer.  Trading  Co.  in  Borneo 
1864,  and  as  its  manager  was  made  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo 
raiah  or  gov.  of  the  provinces  Amboy  and  Mavoodu. 
After  14  yrs.  of  this  governorship,  T.  became  sec.  to  the 
U.  S.  legation  to  Siam;  returned  to  Boston  1883,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  received  from  the  king  of  Siam 
an  offer  of  appointment  as  his  chief  adviser. 

TORREYA,  «^i-a  [named  after  John  Tbmsy,  bota- 
nist]: genus  of  Gonifera,  tribe  TaxecB,  comprising  several 
species  of  evergreen  exospermous  trees  native  in  S.  Amer- 
ica, China,  and  Japan.  The  leaves,  which  are  linear  or 
lanceolate,  are  in  two  ranks;  flowers  dioecious,  the  male 
flowers  solitary,  the  female  in  twos  or  threes.  The  fruit 
is  ovoid,  drupaceous,  and  sometimes  1^  in.  lon^.  The 
American  species  are  T,  taxifolia  (Stink-cedar),  of  Florida, 
and  T,  Calif omica  (California  nutmeg). 

TORRICELLI.  <<n--7-e-cA^rf^,EvANGKLiBTA:  Italian  math- 
ematician and  philosopher:  1608,  Oct.  15—1647,  Oct  25;  b. 
Piancaldoli,  in  the  Romagna,  Italy.  He  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  who  resided  at  Faenza,  and  who  put  him 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits.  When  20  years  old,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  pursued  mathematical  studies. 
Galileo's  theories  on  force  and  motion,  published  a  short 
time  before,  especially  engaged  his  attention,  and  led  to 
his  publishing  a  Trattato  del  Moto  (1643),  and  this  led  to 
his  being  invited  to  visit  Galileo;  and  on  the  old  philoso- 
pher's death,  three  months  afterward,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Galileo  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics at  Florence.  There  he  resided  till  his  death.  The 
discovery  which  will  preserve  T.*s  name  through  all  ages 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  previously  known  fact  that 
water  will  rise  in  a  suction-pump  to  the  height  of  only 
about  82  ft.  The  fact  that  water  couldXie  raised  in  a  pump 
was  expressed  by  the  empirical  law  that  '  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum,'  and  after  the  limit  of  82  ft.  was  ascertained,  the 
law  was  modified  accordingly  by  Galileo.  T.,  wishing  to 
perform  this  experiment  more  conveniently,  employed 
mercury,  and  found  that  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum 
varied  for  different  fluids,  and  was  represented  by  a 
column  of  fluid  in  height  inversely  proportional  to  its 
specific  gravity;  here,  then,  was  an  additional  fact  of  great 
importance,  containing  the  clew  to  the  mystery:  and  T. 
was  not  long  in  hitting  on  the  idea  that  the  column  of  fluid 
was  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
open  surface  of  fluid.  The  vacuum  included  in  the  mer- 
curial barometer  is  known  as  the  Torricellian  Vacuum:  see 
Barometer.  T.  also  effected  the  quadrature  of  the 
cycloid,  but  in  this  was  anticipated  by  Roberval. 
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TORRtCELLIAN-TORSHOK. 

TORRICELLIAN,  a.  Uir'ri-chel'li'dn:  of  or  discovereil  by 
TorricelU,  a  famous  Italian  philosopher  and  maihematician, 
born  1608,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  discovering  the 
principle  of  the  barometer.  T.  vacuum,  the  vacuum  formed 
above  the  mercury  in  the  barometer;  any  similar  vacuum. 

TORRID,  a.  U^rid  [F.  torride^trom  L.  iorridu$,  dried 
up,  parched— from  torrerS,  to  burn:  It  tarrido]:  parcheil; 
dnea  with  heat;  burning;  hot;  sultrv.  Tor'ridness,  n. 
-nU,  the  state  of  being  parched  with  beat.  Torkid  zokb, 
the  middle  zone  or  belt  of  the  earth's  surface,  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the 
north,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  south— so  called 
from  its  high  temperature. 

TORRINGTON,  tih^ing-Um:  town  in  Litchfield  co.. 
Conn.;  on  the  Naugatiick  river  aud  the  Naugatuck  rail- 
road; 28  m.  w.-by-u.  of  Hartford.  It  contains  the  village 
of  Wolcottville  and  the  borough  of  Torrington,  and  has 
1  private  and  1  savings  bank,  1  daily  aud  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 7  churches,  and  manufactures  of  machinery,  hard- 
ware, nails,  woolen  goods,  and  plated-ware. — Pop.  (1880) 
8,827;  (1890)  town  6,048,  borough,  4.288. 

TORRINGTON, <<Vi7i^-<(m;  municipal  borough  aud  mar- 
ket-town of  the  county  of  Devon,  England;  on  an  emi- 
nence sloping  to  the  Torridge,  10  m.  s  s.w.  of  Barnstaple. 
ITie  inhabitants  are  employed  iu  agriculture  and  glove- 
making;  but  the  industry  is  inconsiderable.— Pop.  (1881) 
8,445;  (1891)  8,486. 

The  name  of  T.  emerges  frequently  during  the  jgreat 
civil  war;  and  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Fairfax  lft6— 
on  which  occasion  the  church,  with  200  prisoners  aud 
those  who  guarded  them,  was  blown  into  the  air  by  gun- 
powder—proved fatal  to  the  king's  cause  in  the  west. 

TORSADE,  n.  0r-»dd^  [P..  a  twisted  fringe— from  L. 
iarqueri,  to  twist]:  somethmg  rolled  or  twisted,  as  ribbons, 
the  hair,  etc.;  a  lady's  hair  arranged  in  loose  fancy  rolls. 

TORSE,  n.  iawrsa  [P.  tors,  twisted— from  L.  tortus, 
pp.  of  torguerS,  to  twist]:  in  her.,  a  wreath;  a  twisted 
acroll.    Tor'sbl,  n.  -^H,  anything  in  a  twisted  form. 

TORSE:  see  Torso. 

T0R8EL,  or  Torsal,  n.  tawr^sdl  [etym.  doubt.]:  short 
beam  under  the  end  of  a  girder,  where  it  rests  on  a  brick 
•wall. 

TORSHOE,  tor-zhok':  one  of  the  most  ancient  towus  in 
Russia,  govt,  of  Tver;  on  the  Tverza,  in  an  undulatiug 
district,  809  m.  8.e.  of  St.  Petersburg.  Leather  and  malt 
are  the  most  important  articles  of  manufacture;  but  the 
gold  and  silk  embroideries  of  this  town  are  knowu  through- 
out the  empire,  aud  have  obtained  a  European  celebrity. 
There  is  extensive  trade  in  corn,  purchased  at  the  landing- 

E laces  of  the  Lower  Volga,  and  transported  to  St.  Peters- 
urg  by  water:  much  of  this  corn  is  around  at  T.,  and  the 
flour  exported.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  11th  c— Pop. 
a884)  12,900. 


ao-0 
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TORSION— TORSTEKSOfiN. 

TORSION,  n.  tor'shun  [F.  tonuw— from  mid.  L.  lonio 
or  tortidnem,  a  twistiDe  or  wrtogiDg— from  L.  torUa,  pp. 
of  torquerS,  to  twisl]:  the  act  of  tuming  or  twisting;  the 
twisting  or  wrenching  of  a  bodv  bv  the  action  of  a  lateral 
force:  In  iurffery,  a  method  of  checking  arterial  hemor. 
rhage  in  certain  cases,  by  drawing  out  the  end  of  the  arteiy 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  a  pair  of  forceps*  and 
then  twisting  it  round  several  times  until  it  cannot  untwist 
itself.  Tor'siomal,  a.  -d/,  pertaining  to  torsion.  Tor- 
TiLB,  a.  'tU,  twisted;  wreathed;  ooileo.  Tortive,  a.  -tf€, 
twisted:  wreathed.  Torsion  balamcb,  instrument  in- 
vented by  Coulomb,  in  which  the  force  exerted  by  a  twisted 
thread  or  filament  to  recover  its  original  position,  is  made 
the  means  of  measuring  minute  degrees  of  electrical  and 
magnetical  attraction:  see  Electricitt.  It  has  been  used 
also  in  determining  the  mass  and  density  of  the  earth  (q.  v.). 

TORSK,  n.  idrsk  [Dan.  iorak,  a  species  of  cod-fish]:  the 
hake-iish,  a  kind  of  cod  of  the  genus  Brosmius  {B.  tmlgarit), 
and  family  Oadidm  (q.v.),  abundant  in  the  n.  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  single  longdoml 
fin,  and  by  having  the  vertical  fins  separate.  The  T.  is  18 
inches  to  2  ft.,  rarely  8  ft.  lohg;  head  small,  body  moder- 
ately elongated,  one  barbule  under  the  chin,  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  dlstiuct  from  the  tail,  thoufi'h  separated  from  it 
by  a  very  short  interval;  tail  rounded;  head  dusky;  buck 
and  sides  yellow,  passing  into  white  on  the  belly.  It  lives 
in  deep  water,  approechmg  the  land  in  shoals  only  at  the 
spawning-time,  very  early  in  the  year.  It  spawns  among 
the  sea-weed  of  the  coast.  It  is  caught  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cod,  ling,  etc. ;  and  though  rather  firm  and  tough 
when  fresh.  Is  generally  esteemed,  when  dried  and  salted, 
to  be  the  best  of  stockfish.  It  is  occasionally  caught  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  belongs  to  more  n.  regions,  and  is 
very  abundant  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Faroes,  on  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  on  the  s.  and  w.  coasts  of  Ice- 
land: see  Hake. 

TORSO,  n.  tltr'Bo  [It.  t/yrw,  the  stump  of  a  cabbage,  a 
torso— from  L.  ihpr»u$;  Gr.  thursos,  a  stem]:  the  trunk  of 
a  statue:  a  statue  deprived  of  head  and  limbs.  Of  such  im- 
perfect relics  of  classic  art,  the  most  famous  is  the  Tor$0  of 
Hercules,  h  masterpiece  of  manly  beautv,  discovered  in  the 
Oampo  del  Fiore  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  and 
placed,  by  order  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  the  Vatican. 

TORSTENSOHN.  tor'sten-9on,  Leonard,  Count  of  Or- 
tala:  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  of  the  Swedish 

fenerals  in  the  Thirty  Yejirs*  War  (q.v.):  1608.  Aug.  17— 
651,  Apr.  7;  b.  Torstenn.  He  became  one  of  the  royal 
pages  1618,  and  attended  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  earlier 
campaigns.  When  Gustavus  entered  Germany  1680,  T.  was 
capt.  of  the  body-guard;  and  bis  brilliant  services  at  Breit 
enfeld,  the  Lech,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  rewarded 
with  rapid  promotion.  Taken  prisoner  at  th^  combat  of 
Nuremberg  (1682,  Aug.  24).  he  was  subjected  to  rigorous 
treatment,  which  ruined  his  health,  s<>  thutonhisexdiange 
g|x  months  after,  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  Swedlsb 
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TORT, 
army  a  confirmed  invalid;  yet  a  vigorous  mind  and  ener- 
getic   character  so  overmastered   bodily  infirmity,  that 
thoufh  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  always  conveyed 
ill  a  Titter,  beproved  himself  a  most  able  oflicer  under 
Uemhard  of  Weimar  and  Baner.  the  successors  of  Gustavus. 
In  1641,  on  the  death  of  his  former  chief,  the  chivalrous 
Baner,  T.  was  appointed  to  chief  command  of  the  Swedes 
in  Germany.    His  military  career  was  marked  by  brillian- 
cy of  conception,  fertility  of  resource,  resolute  daring,  and 
above  all  by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  execution,     mving 
recruited  and  equipped  his  army,  he  invaded  Silesia,  routed 
the  Auslriaus  at  Glogau  and  Schweidnitz,  reduced  most  of 
Moravia,  and  being  pressed  back  into  Saxony  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold  and  Piccolomini,  gallantly  turned  on  the 
multitude  of  his  pursuers  (1642,  Nov.  2),  and  on  the  field  of 
Breitenfeld.  where  lllly's  reputation  for  invincibility  was 
cast  down  in  the  dust  by  Gustavus,  infiicted  a  bloody  de- 
feat on  the  same  adversaries;  he  then  resumed  his  invasion, 
and  laid  Moravia  and  Austria  under  contribution.    Ferdi- 
nand in.,  despairing  of  protecting  his  territories  from 
T.,  negotiated  with  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  to  make  a  di- 
version by  invading  Sweden;  but  T.,  with  characteristic 
promptitude,  left  Moravia  1648, Sep.,  traversed  Saxony  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  burst  into  Holstein,  and  in  less  than 
six  weeks  subiu^ted  the  Danish  mainland.    The  Austrians 
under  Gallas  followed  in  pursuit  of  him,  to  aid  their  allies, 
but  arrived  too  late;  and  in  attempting  to  coop  him  up  in 
Holstein,  were  routed,  and  driven  into  Saxony;  and  again 
totally  defeated  (1644,  Nov.  28)  at  Jdterbogk,  in  attempting 
to  bar  his  return  into  Bohemia.    Gallas  was  now  deposed; 
but  a   combination   of  eminent  generals,  Montecuculi, 
Qoertz,  and  others,  was  equally  ineffective  against  the  re- 
sistless Swede,  who,  by  a  great  victory  at  Yankovitz  (1645, 
Feb.  14),  secured  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
possession  of  the  hereditary  countries  n.  of  it.    The  emper- 
or, empress,  and  principal  nobiliiy  now  deserted  the  capi- 
tal; the  Saxons  again  Joined  the  Swedes;  and  the  Danes, 
routed  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  besought  peace,  which 
was  granted  (1645,  Aug.  18).    At  this  tima.  when  a  few 
moreof  T.*s  weighty  blows  would  have  completely  un- 
seated the  Hapburg  family,  his  gradually  increasing  ail- 
ments compelled  him  to  resign  the  command  to  one  greatly 
his  inferior,  and  retire  to  Sweden,  where  he  had  a  most 
distinguished  reception  from  Queen  Christina,  was  created 
a  count,  and  appointed  to  various  high  offices. 

TORT,  n.  0rt  [F.  iori,  wrong— from  L.  UrrUu,  pp.  of 
torquerl,  to  twist]:  in  OE.,  mischief;  calamity;  in  law,  in- 

E;  damage;  wrong.  Tortious,  a.  tdr'shiis,  in  OE.,  in- 
>us;  doing  wrong;  in  law,  implying  damage.— Tbri,  in 
,  is  violation  of  rights  pertaining  to  every  person,  simply 
as  person— e.g.,  of  the  right  to  personal  security,  to  liberty, 
to  property,  to  reputation,  to  service  of  a  minor  son  or 
daughter,  to  companionship  of  a  wife  or  husband,  etc. 
Hence  an  iniurjr  to  person  or  properly  or  reputation  is  a 
T.;  and  special  instances  of  T.  are  deceit,  liiwi,  conspiracy, 
malicious  prosecution,  false  imprisonment,  abduction  and 
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TORTEAU— TORTOISK 

seductioD,  trespass,  iDfringemeDt  of  copyright  or  pateni 
right  or  teade-marks,  etc.  The  difference  between  T.  and 
crime  is  that  T.  is  an  injury  to  an  individua],  while  crime 
is  injury  to  the  stale.  And  T.  is  distinguished  from  an 
act  in  violation  of  contract,  in  tb*  points  following:  (1)  that 
persons  Jointly  committing  a  T.  may  be  in  many  cases  held 
severally  liable  without  right  to  contribution  from  their 
fellows;  (2)  that  the  right  of  action  for  T.  ceases  with  death 
of  either  party;  (8)  that  persons  not  qualified  to  make  con- 
tracts are  liable  for  their  torts.  An  action  of  T.  must  rest  on 
clear  proof  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the 
act  and  the  injury.  Further,  acdon  of  T.  generallv  falls  if 
the  plaintiff's  negligence  has  in  any  d^ree  contrtlmted  to 
the  m  jury. 

TORTEAU:  see  Roundle, 

TORTILE,  TORTIVE:  see  under  Tobston. 

TORTILLA,  n.  tcyr-teVyd  [Sp.1:  a  Uiin  unleavened  cake 
of  maize-flour,  baked  on  a  heated  plate  or  stone. 

TORTOISE,  n.  ti^Vis  [Prov.  torte»a;  F.  iortue;  8p.  terv 
ittga — from  mid.  L.  ioriuca,  a  tortoise — from  L.  torUu,  pp. 
of  iorgueri,  to  twist]:  a  chelonian  reptile  of  the  eenus  Tet- 
tudo,  more  or  less  tiattened,  covered  with  a  very  hard  shell 
or  case,  into  which  it  can  draw  its  head  and  feet  at  will; 
in  flTWJ.  wa/rfare,  a  Testudo  (q.v.). — Tortoise  is  a  popular 
name,  used  mterchangeably  with  turtle,  for  any  chelonian, 
though  more  frequently  applied  to  laud  species  than  to 
aquatic;  yet  tortoise-shell  is  from  a  marine  species.  The 
genera  are  many.  In  Te$Uido,  to  which  the  name  is  often 
applied,  the  carapace  is  of  a  single  piece,  bulged,  and  at- 
tached by  the  greater  portion  of  its  lateral  edges  to  the 
plastron  (see  Chelonia);  the  legs  are  very  short;  toes  verv 
short,  and  united  to  the  nails,  which  are  thick  and  conical, 
five  on  the  fore-feet  and  four  on  the  hind-feet.  The 
species  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed,  inhabitants 
of  warmer  temperate  and  of  tropical  countries.  They  all 
feed  on  vegetable  food.  Several  species  are  found  around 
the  Mediterranean.  The  most  common  of  these  Is  the 
<.4r£BK  T.  {T,  Or(Bca),  which  attains  a  length  of  12  inches, 
and  has  a  brq|id  and  eqiiallv  bulged  carapace;  Uie  scales  of 
which  are  granulated  in  the  centre,  striated  on  the  mar- 
gins, and  spotted  or  marbled  with  black  and  yellow.  Of 
this  species,  an  individual  is  mentioned  by  Wlute,  in  Natu- 
ral History  of  Selbqme.  It  lives  to  a  very  great  age,  lOO 
years  or  more,  as  probably  do  all  the  other  species,  and 
spends  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  as  do  all  those  which 
are  not  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates:  selecting  a  place  of 
hibernation  or  preparing  it  by  scooping  a  hole  in  the 
earth.  During  the  heat  of  summer  it  fmls  voraciously. 
The  love-season,  which  is  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  is 
one  of  great  activity;  and  tortoises  express  their  amorous 
desires  by  striking  their  shells  against  those  of  their  males. 
The  Greek  T.  is  used  for  food  in  parts  of  8.  Europe.  The 
flesh  of  all  species  of  T.  appears  to  be  good  for  food,  and 
the  eggs  of  all  are  regarded  as  delicacies.  A  very  large 
species  is  the  Indian  T.  {T,  Indica),  if  aevenU  species  ar« 
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Tortoise  plant— tortona. 

Hot  coDfounded  under  tliat  name.  It  has  been  found  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  four  ft.  and  a  half  in  length,  its 
bulge  being  about  14  inches.  It  is  particularly  abuudaut  iu 
the  Qalapago  Islands,  and  has  even  been  supposed  by  Dm  - 
win  to  be  originally  a  native  of  them,  and  to  have  beeu  dil 
fused  thence  by  the  buccaneers  over  other  tropical  regions. 
The  Galapago  T.  is  oftcu  200  lbs  iu  weight.  Its  flesh  is  ot 
excellent  quality.  It  forms  tracks  from  the  arid  districts 
Dear  the  shore  to  the  high  districts  of  the  islands,  where 
there  are  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking:  it  swallows 
m  yeiT  large  quantity  of  water  at  a  time.  The  numbers  of 
tortoises  in  some  tropical  atad  subtropical  countries  are 
▼^  great 

For  N.  American  species,  see  Tuktlb. 

Tortoises  show  very  little  intelligence;  thev  are,  how- 
«(ver,  capable  of  recognizing  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

TOR'TOISE  PLANT:  see  Hoitentotb  Bread. 

TORTOISE  SHELL:  the  large  scales  of  the  carapace 
or  shield  of  a  species  of  sea-turtle,  CheUmia  inibrieata  and 
TeUudo  imbricata  of  several  authors— C^r^^to  imbrieaia  of 
Dr.  Gray— found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Amboyna,  New 
Guinea,  Seychelles,  Havana,  and  the  Red  Sea,  etc.,  and 
manufacturied  into  various  articles  of  ornament  and  use. 
T.-8.  is  so  called  because  formerly  the  order  of  animals  to 
-which  it  belongs  was  little  known,  and  all  were  confounded 
under  the  general  name  Tortoises.  A  remarkable  pecul- 
iarity hi  this  species  is  the  arraneementof  the  18  plates  form- 
ing the  carapace,  which,  instead  of  being  joined  together  by 
their  edges,  so  as  to  make  apparently  one  piece,  are  thinned 
off  at  their  edges,  and  overlap  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a 
roof.  They  vary  in  size  according  to  the  part  of  the  shield 
that  they  occupy.  The  larger  are  sometimes  12  to  18 
hiches  long,  by  6  inches  broad;  the  thickness  rarely  ex- 
ceeds the  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  material  has  beautiful 
mottled  color,  and  is  semi-transparent.  A  remarkable 
quality,  -which  greatly  increases  the  usefulness  of  T.  S.  for 
OTnamental  purposes,  is  its  property  of  being  easily  sof^ 
ened  by  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  and  of 
letaining  any  form  when  cold  which  has  been  given  to  it 
when  heated.  Pieces  cim  also  be  welded  together  by 
pressure  of  hot  irons.  Its  chief  use  is  In  making  combs  for 
the  hair;  but  it  is  used  also  for  inlaying  small  pieces  of  or- 
namental furniture  and  fancy  objects. 

TORTOXA:  see  Vibgin  Iblandb. 

TORTONA,  tor-idnd  (anc.  Aniilia,  or  D&rtona):  town 
of  n-  Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scrivut  (a  small  river  which  flows  n.  to  johi  &e  Po),  and 
18  m.  e.  of  Alessandria,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
raflway.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Duomo  and 
church  of  San  Francesco.  T.  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
leather,  hats,  etc.  It  was  a  notable  place  in  the  middle 
ages— the  old  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  which 
Aederick  Barbarossa  lived,  being  a  relic  of  those  turbulent 
times.  Its  fortiflcations  were  destroyed  by  the  French, 
after  Marengo,  I709.-Pop.  (1881)  9,023. 
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T0RT0SA-T0RTtJM5. 

TORTOSA,  tor-io'sd  (anc.  Dertosa):  old  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Tarragona;  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
sloping  eminence  overlooking  the  Ebro,  about  22  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
place  has  altogether  a  dull  look.  Some  inconsiderable  manu- 
factures are  carried  on,  and  the  sturgeon  and  lamprey 
fisheries  afford  employment.— Pop.  (1887)  25,192. 

TORTUGAS,  tor-togas  (8p.,  Turtles):  group  of  ten  islets 
or  kevs.  called  also  the  Dry  Tortugas.  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  120 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Cape  Sable,  s.  point  of  Florida.  They  are 
low  coral  islets,  partly  covered  with  manerove  bushes, 
lliere  is  a  light-house  on  Bush  Key;  and  on  the  same  island 
stands  Fort  Jefferson,  garrisoned  by  about  100  men.  During 
the  civil  war,  the  fort  was  used  as  a  penal  station  for  Con- 
federate  prisoi^ors. 

TORTUOUS,  a.  idr^tH-iis,  or  Tob'tuose,  a.  -0$  [L.  tor- 
tuosus,  full  of  crooks  or  turns — from  tortus,  twisted;  tor- 
queri,  to  twist:  It.  tortuoso:  F.  tortveux]:  twisted;  wind- 
ing; having  manyt^rooks  and  turns;  crooked;  disingenu- 
ous; deceitful,  as  a  tortuous  policy.  Tou'tuouslt,  ad. 
'II.  ToH'TUOUsNEss,  n.  -nSs,  or  Tor'tuos  ity.  n  Hts'l-tl, 
state  of  being  crooked  and  winding;  wreEith;  flexure. 

TORTURE,  n.  t&r'tur  or  -cMr  [F.  torture— trom  mid.  L. 
iortura,  torture— from  L.  tortus,  pp.  of  torquer^,  to  twist]: 
extreme  pain;  anguish  of  body  or  mind;  agony;  severe 
pain  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  a  confession:  Y.  to  pain  extremely;  to  put  to  the 
rack;  to  torment;  to  harass;  to  vex.  Torturing,  imp.: 
Adj.  tormenting;  keeping  on  the  rack;  vexing.  Tor'- 
TURBD,  pp.  -turd  or  -chttrd.  Tor  txtrbr,  n.  -tu-r^,  one 
whyo  tortures.  Tor'turingly,  ad.  -ring-li.— Torture  has 
been  (and  still  is)  largely  used  in  many  countries  as  a  ju- 
dicial instrument  for  extracting  evidence  from  unwilhng 
witnesses,  or  confessions  from  accused  persons.  In  ancient 
Athens,  slaves  were  examined  by  T.,  and  their  evidence 
seems  on  this  account  to  have  been  deemed  more  valuable 
than  that  of  freemen.  Any  one  might  offer  his  own  slave, 
or  demand  Uiat  of  his  opponent,  to  be  examined  by  T.; 
and  it  was  a  presumption  against  any  one  that  he  refused 
to  give  up  his  slave  for  that  purpose.  No  free  Athenian 
could  be  examined  by  T.,  but  T.  seems  to  have  been  used 
occasionally  in  executing  criminals.  Under  the  Roman 
republic,  only  slaves  could  be  tortured,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  could  not  be  tortured  to  establish  their  masters' 
guilt.  Under  the  empire,  T.,  besides  being  much  used  in 
examining  slaves,  was  occasionally  inflicted  even  on  free- 
men, to  extract  evidence  of  the  crime  of  Icssa  majestas. 
Cicero  and  other  enlightened  Romans  wholly  condemned 
its  use.  Until  the  18th  c.  T.  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  canon  law;  about  that  period,  the  Roman  treason- 
law  began  to  be  adapted  to  heresy  as  crimen  Icssa  majesta- 
tis  DifftruB.  A  decree  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  1282,  calling 
on  civil  magistrates  to  put  persons  accused  of  heresy  to  the 
T.y  to  elicit  confessions  against  themselves  and  others,  was 
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TORTURE. 

^bably  the  earliest  instance  of  ecclesiastical  sanction  for 
this  mode  of  examination.  Afterward  T.  was  largely  em- 
pl^ed  by  the  InquisitorB  (see  iNquismoN). 

From  the  civil  law,  T.  became  a  part  of  the  legal  system 
of  most  European  countries.  It  was  adopted  early  and 
largely  by  the  Italian  municipalities.  In  Germany,  elabo- 
rate apparatus  for  its  infliction  existed,  not  only  in  Uie 
dungeons  of  the  feudal  castles,  but  in  the  vaults  beneath  the 
town-halls  of  Nuremberg  and  liaUsbon,  where  the  various 
implements  used  are  yet  seen.  It  continued  in  the  prisons 
of  Germany  when  they  were  visited  by  Howard  1770.  In 
France  it  was  part  of  the  judicial  system  till  1789;  in  Scot- 
land it  was  in  frequent  use  after  the  Restoration,  and  was 
only  abolished  by  7  Anne,  o.  21,  s.  5. 

The  use  of  T.  seems  alwavs  to  have  been  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  the  law  of  England :  though  occasionally  used 
by  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
was  ever  recognized  as  lawful  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Its  first  recorded  use  is  in  1810,  in  aid  of 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  during  the  struggle  between  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  the  Templars.  Edwara  II.,  when  applied 
to  to  fianction  the  infliction  of  T.  by  the  inquisitors  in  the 
case  of  certain  Templars  accused  of  heresy  and  apostasy, 
at  first  refused:  but  on  remonstrance  by  Pope  Clement,  be 
referred  the  matter  to  the  council;  and  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  council,  the  inquisitors  were  authorized  to  put 
the  accused  to  the  T.,  but  without  mutilation  or  serious  ui- 
jurv  to  the  person,  or  effusion  of  blood.  During  the  Tudor 
penod,  the  council  assumed  the  power  of  directing  torture- 
warrants  to  the  lieut.  of  the  Tower  and  other  officers, 
against  state  prisoners  and  occasionally  also  against  persons 
accused  of  other  serious  crimes;  and  nmilar  warrants  were 
at  times  issued  under  the  sign-manual.  Under  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  T.  was  less  frequent,  and  only  in  state  trials. 
In  1628.  in  the  case  of  Felton,  assassin  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  judges  declared  the  examination  of  the 
accused  by  T. ,  for  discovering  his  accomplices,  to  be  illegal. 
T.  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  1640,  May. 
It  \s  now  disused  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  have  been  a  most  unsatisfactory 
moae  of  procuring  true  testimony,  often  leading  the  inno- 
cent, from  mere  weakness  of  body,  to  plead  guilty. 

The  instruments  of  judicial  T.  have  been  various.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  Rack,  an  oblong  horizontal  frame, 
on  which  the  accused  was  stretched,  while  cords  attached 
to  his  legs  and  arms  were  gradually  strained  by  a  lever  or 
windlass,  an  operation  which,  when  carried  to  extreme 
severity,  dislocated  the  joints  of  the  wrists  and  ankles.  The 
rack  is  as  old  as  the  2d  c.  in  s.  Europe,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  England  until  introduced  into  the  Tower 
by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  constable  of  the  Tower,  whence  it 
acquireil  the  name  'Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter.'  In 
Germany  the  rack  was  sometimes  furnished  with  a  roller, 
vrmed  with  spikes,  rounded  off,  over  which  the  sufferer 
was  drawn  forward  and  backward  A  vertical  rack  also 
Wf^  lo  IW  to  ^ftt  ^untry.    The  person  subject^  \Q  (t  WKf 
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raised  to  the  roof  foy  a  rope  attached  to  his  arms,  which  were 
bound  behlDd  his  tiock;  and  two  heavy  stones  having  been 
attached  to  his  feet,  the  rope  was  loosened  so  as  to  let  him 
fall  with  a  ierk  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  groand. 
Among  the  lesser  tortures  were  the  lliumbikins.  Boots. 
Pincers,  and  Manacles;  and  in  England  an  instrument 
called  the  Scavenger's  (properly  Skeffington's)  Daughter, 
the  invention  of  Sir  W.  Skeffington,  lieut.  of  the  Tower  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

TORULA,  n.  idr'u-ld  [L.  iarulus,  a  tuft  of  hair— from 
torus,  a  bulge]:  genus  of  funei.— Tor'ula  CERBVis'iiB, 
tiie  yeast-plant,  one  of  the  fungi  connected  with  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation  (see  Yeast).  This  plant  {Sacekaro- 
myces  eeretiaia)  may  be  readily  observed  by  examining  a 
little  yeast  under  the  microscope,  when  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  round  or  oval  corpuscles  (cells),  averaging 
YiAiTr  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  many  having  smaller  cor- 
puscles in  their  interior.  They  grow  by  protrusion  of 
gemmules,  and  germinate  sometimes  on  one  and  some- 
times on  iseveral  spots  of  the  primitive  fungus  cells.  These 
shoots  throwing  ofL  new  gemmules,  the  yeast-plant  grad- 
ually forms  sinfi;le  or  branching  rows  of  oblong  cells,  con- 
nected like  beads.  This  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  oella, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  acted  on  by  acetic  acid,  is 
characteiistic  of  the  plant. 

This  fundus  exists  iu  the  saccharine  urine  of  didbets$  met- 
litus,  after  It  has  been  discharged  for  24  hours  or  longer, 
and  its  appearance  in  urine  within  a  day  or  two  is  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  sugar.  It  is 
frequent  likewise  iu  vomited  matters  and  in  fecal  evacua- 
tions; and,  wherever  found,  it  is  indicative  that  the  fluid  is 
in  (C  state  of  saccharine  fermentation. 

As  fungi  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  yeast- plant . 
often  occur  in  non-saccharine  urine  that  has  stood  for  some 
days,  the  assumed  presence  of  the  T.  cercvisise  must  not  be 
taken  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  sugar,  though  it  affords  a 
strong  hint  for  testing  for  that  substance. 

T0RUL08E:  see  under  Torus. 

TORUS,  n.  tO'rus,  or  Torb,  n.  far  [L.  toru$,  a  thing 
srellingout,  a  bulge:  It.  toj'o:  P.  tore]:  In  arch,,  a  large 
convex  molding  iu  the  bases  of  columns,  the  profile  of 
which  is  semicircular  (see  Columiv):  in  boi.,  the  axis  on 
which  all  the  parts  of  the  floral  whorls  within  the  calyx  are 
seated.  Torulose,  a.  tdr'u-lds\  or  Tob'ulous,  a.  -u-iut,  in 
bot,  htLYins  successive  rounded  swellings,  as  the  pods  of 
some  cruaferous  plants;  swollen  and  constricted  alter- 
nately. 

TORY,  n.  td'H  [Gael,  and  Ir.  taobh-righ,  pronounced 
somewhat  Ukc  td^ri  or  ture,  the  king's  side— from  tacbh, 
side  or  part;  righ,  king:  said  by  others  to  be  from  the  Irish 
robber  word  ioree,  give  me— i.e.,  your  money— Mibsequently 
applied  to  Rom.  Cath.  outlaws  in  Ireland,  then  to  those 
who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Rom.  Oath,  prince 
from  the  throne]:  originally,  an  Irish  robber  or  outlaw;  in 
British  politic*^  a  term  opposed  to  t^A^— applied  drst  In 
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TortolM 


The  Hatamata,  with  side-view  of 
beatl,  (L.  and  separate  Tienr  of 
plastron,  6. 


HawksbiU  Turtia 


Alligator  Terrapin. 


Upper  View  of  the  Turtle  of  the  Euphrates.  Vol.  30. 
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TOSE— toT. 

Id80  as  a  tenn  of  reproach  to  the  members  of  the  court 
partv,  wbidi  refused  to  coDcar  Id  the  measure  introduced 
by  the  whigs  for  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  Rom. 
CaSli.  prince,  from  the  throne;  an  adherent  of  the  party 
which  maintains  co'tain  traditional  constitutional  principles 
of  public  policy;  the  political  successors  of  the  torie$  are 
DOW  oomihonly  known  as  conservatives:  in  the  Untied 
States,  a  member  of  the  British  party  during  the  revolution- 
ary period;  a  loyalist.  The  estates  of  tories  were  in  many 
instances  confiscated;  and  many  tories  settled  in  Canada 
aDd  other  Brit  colonics*  Toby,  a.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lories.  ToRTiBM^  n.  U/ri-lgm,  principles  of  the  tories. 
TOSE,  V.  (u9  [see  Teasb  1,  and  Touse];  In  OR,  to  tease, 

3S  wool. 

TOSHACH,  idsfi'deh  rCeltic.  '  captain  H:  among  Celtic 
nations,  the  military  leader  of  a  clan  or  tribe,  whose  func- 
tions were  in  early  times  always  separated  from  those  of 
Che  supreme  judicial  ofllcer.  When  the  office  of  T..  origi- 
zially  elective,  became  hereditary,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  divided  authority  characteristic  of  Celtic  communi- 
ties, it  remidned  permauently  in  the  eldest  cadet  of  the 
«lau.    See  Tanistry. 

TOSS,  Y.  td$[W.  iasio,  to  jerk;  ias,  a  toss,  a  jerk:  Norw. 
ioMsa;  Low  Ger.  Uisen,  to  let  drop,  to  scatter  in  small  por- 
tions] :  to  throw  with  the  band;  to  throw  upward;  to  lift  or 
throw  up  with  a  sadden  or  violent  motion;  to  fling;  to 
pitch;  to  mak^  lestleai;  to  disquiet;  to  roll  and  tumble;  to 
Ibe  in  violent  commodos:  N.  act  of  tossing;  affected  man- 
ner of  raising  th£  head.  Tossiso.  imp.:  N.  the  act  of 
throwing  upward;  a  rising  and  falling  suddenly;  a  rolling 
and  tumblmg.  Tossbd,  pp.  iust,  Toss'eb,  n.  -ir^  one 
-who  tosses.  To  toss  off,  to  drink  off  without  ceremony 
or  delay;  to  make  short  work  of.  To  toss  the  oars,  to 
raise  them  perpendicularlv  with  their  blades  upward,  as  a 
salute.  To  toss  up,  to  mrow  a  coin  up  into  the  air  and 
bet  on  which  side  it  will  fall.  A  toss-up,  an  uncertainty. 
To  Toes  HAY,  to  throw  up  and  turn  it  over.  Tobb-pot,  n. 
a  toper;  a  drunkard.  Tossed  by  a  bull,  thrown  up  by 
his  boms. 

TOT,  V.  m  [\he  syllables  tat,  tot,  tit,  are  used  in  forming 
words  signifving  broken  sound,  then  short  abrupt  move- 
ment, a  small  quantity:  Icel.  totdr,  little;  Norw.  tot,  a  mur- 
mur: Icel.  tUra,  to  shiver:  Dan.  ioU  a  flock  of  wooll:  anv- 
thing  small,  as  a  term  of  endearment;  anything  small  of  its 
kind.  To  tot  about,  to  move  about  with  short  steps,  as  a 
child  attempting  to  walk,  or  a  feeble  old  person.  Tot'ty, 
or  Tott»,  a.  totti,  unsteady;  di^osy;  small.  Tot'tbr,  v. 
-t&r,  to  shake  as  if  about  to  fall:  to  be  unsteadv;  to  shake. 
Tot'tbring,  imp.:  Adj.  threatening  to  fall.  Tottered, 
pp.  'tML  Tot'teringly,  ad.  -II.  Tot'tbrer,  n.  -ir,  one 
who  totters. 

TOT,  V.  t5<  [contr.  of  Total]:  fomf7«»r/y,  with  ifp,  to 
mm;  add;  reckon,  as  to  tot  up  the  bill. 
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tOTAL-TOTAL  ABSTINENCK. 

TOTAL,  a.  td'UU  [F.  (oial— from  mid.  L.  loidlU-^trom 
L.  iotus,  all,  whole:  It.  totaleh  whole;  complete;  entire; 
uodivided;  ab0olute:  N.  the  whole;  the  complete  sum  or 
amount  To'tallt,  ad,  -H,  wholly;  completely.  Total- 
nT»  n.  td-UU^i-d,  the  whole  sum  or  amount;  wholeness; 
completeness.  Ik  toto,  i&to  [L.I:  in  the  whole;  altoffelher. 
—8th.  of  'total,  a.':  whole;  enure;  perfect;  integral;  com- 
plete. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  from  Alcoholic  Beyer- 
AGES:  one  of  the  steps  in  the  movement  for  suppression  of 
intemperance.  Thu  reform  has  passed,  in  America, 
through  a  series  of  well-defined  stages.  The  first  temper- 
ance societies  (see  Temperance  Hoyemsnt)  were  organ- 
ized to  discourage  the  *  too  free  use'  of  ardent  spirits.  In 
a  brief  time,  entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  was 
urged.  Later  still  (1886),  the  reformatory  force  of  the 
'moderation'  movement  having  apparently  spent  itself, 
the  advance  was  made  to  T.  A.  from  all  intoxicating  drinks 
(including  beer,  ale,  wine,  and  cider).  The  next  stage 
(1840-44)  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Washington 
nian  movement,  the  first  general  effort  to  reclaim  dnmk- 
ards.  Then  (1844-48)  came  the  local  option  movement,  in 
which  the  power  of  law  was  invoked  on  an  extended  scale; 
and  this  was  followed  (18(U-56)  by  the  era  of  Prohibition 
(q.v.).  In  each  case  the  change  made  was  to  a  more  radi- 
cal basis,  and  was  made  not  from  mere  choice,  but  was 
apparently  forced  on  the  leaders  of  the  movement  by  what 
they  felt  to  be  its  logical  and  historical  development. 

Bistory. -^The  T.  A.  movement  was  fairly  inaugurated 
in  1886,  when  the  National  Temperance  Convenuon,  as- 
sembled in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  adopted,  after  much 
warm  discussion,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  '  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage '  (Dorchester's 
Liquor  Problem  in  AU  Age$,  264).  Prior  to  this,  many 
load  and  even  state  societies  bad  placed  themselves  on  the 
same  basis,  and  the  action  of  the  National  Convention  was 
the  result  of  several  years  of  agitation.  The  movement,  by 
this  advance,  aroused  new  and  formidable  opposition. 
Not  only  was  that  of  the  makers,  sellers,  and  drinkers  of 
wines,  beer,  and  cider,  incurred,  but  a  number  of  the 
friends  of  temperance  regarded  the  step  as  extreme  and 
likely  to  produce  an  unfavorable  reaction.  This  antago- 
nism appears,however,to  have  been  confined  to  individuals, 
the  temperance  organizations  as  a  rule  indorsing  the  posi- 
tion without  f  urtl^r  hesitation.  At  this  time  the  number 
of  temperance  societies  in  the  United  States  had  reached 
about  8.000,  with  estimated  enrolment  of  1.500,000  (Per- 
mavsni  Temperance  DocumenU,  474).  In  the  period  1888- 
40,  according  to  Dorchester,  'the  tide  of  reform*  'came 
nearly  to  a  stand.'  Evidence  is  lacking  as  to  the  reason  of 
this;  but  it  was  due  probably  to  the  new  and  strong  oppo- 
sition engendered,  and  perhaps  to  hesitation  and  distrust 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  new  basis  adopted.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever,  the  new  movement,  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Father  Mathew,  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  about  9,000 
persons  enrolling  their  names  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
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Ids  labors  (Burns's  Temperance  Hisiory,  1.  139);  and  in  1840 
the  most  remarkable  uprising  yet  witnessed — tbe  Washing* 
tonian  movement — began  in  the  United  States.  This  move- 
ment had  its  beginning  in  a  public-house  (Chase's  Tavern) 
in  Baltimore,  being  started  by  a  club  of  six  tipplers,  who 
for  some  reason  suddenly  pledged  each  otber  to  T.  A.,  and 
organized  the  Washington  Society »  1840,  Apr.  2.  In  one 
year's  time  the  society  numbered  in  its  membership  1,000 
reformed  drinkers.  In  1841  and  2.  immense  meetings 
were  held  in  tbe  largest  cities,  and  tbousands  were  pledf^. 
In  the  three  years  ourmg  which  tbe  movement  lasted,  it  is 
estimated  tbat  600,000  drunkards  were  induced  to  reform, 
'of  whom  450,000  returned  to  their  old  habit.'  (Liquor 
Problem  in  AU  Ages,  271).  The  movement  was  emotional 
rather  than  educational.  It  aroused  tbe  country,  however, 
as  nothing  else  had  done,  and  resulted  in  tbe  formation  of 
secret  temperance  societies,  wbicb  bave  been  ever  since  per- 
manent educational  organizations.  To  this  movement  was 
due  the  reformation  of  JohnB.  Gough  (q.v.),  wboat  once, 
1842,  began  his  wonderful  careei  as  a  temperance  apostle, 
a  direer  wbicb  lasted  until  his  death  1886. 

Before  the  Washingtoniau  movement  bad  ended,  the 
energies  of  the  temperance  advocates  had  been  directed, 
vrith  increasing  vigor,  toward  tbe  laws  relating  to  the 
liquor  traffic.  While  tbe  activities  of  80  y^rs  had 
ac^eved  results  not  inconsiderable,  it  was  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  comparison  with  the  evil  remaining, 
tlioee  results  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Almost  from  the 
beginning,  strong  protests  against  the  license  laws  were 
littered,  and  in  1844  these  protests  had  assumed  the  form 
of  organized  action.  From  1844  to  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war,  tbe  aggressive  work  of  the  temperance  advocates  in 
the  United  States  was  directed  chiefly  toward  tbe  repeal  of 
those  laws  and  a  reversal  of  the  attitude  of  government 
from  one  of  protection  for  the  business  to  one  of  prohibi- 
tion (see  Prohibition)*  The  educative  work  was  con- 
tinued, probably  even  intensifi^;  but  it  no  longer  stopped 
at  the  duty  of  tbe  individual  in  relation  to  his  personal 
habits:  it  went  farther,  and  arraigned  the  state  and  the  citi- 
zen as  participators  in  the  responsibility. 

The  years  of  tbe  civil  war,  the  five  years  preceding,  and 
the  five  subsequent  years,  composed  a  retrograde  period. 
In  tbe  agitated  condition  of  the  country  before  and  during 
the  war,  other  issues  likely  to  divide  tbe  support  of  the 
government  were  remanded  to  tbe  rear.  The  moral  and 
social  demoralizations  incident  to  a  great  war,  the  need  of 
large  revenues  and  tbe  discovery  oi  the  ease  with  which 
they  could  be  raised  by  taxes  on  liquor,  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  brewing  industry  and  tbe  organization  of  its  pro- 
moters, and  the  rapid  influx  of  foreign  immigrants— -all  con- 
duced to  the  reaction.  Tbe  close  of  tbe  war  found  most 
of  the  prohibitory  laws  either  repealed  or  unenforced. 
The  mind  of  the  public,  relieved  of  the  stress  and  strain  of 
war,  was  toon  called  to  grapple  with  almost  equally  im- 
portant problems  of  reconstruction ;  and  while  the  temper- 
ance actiYiiies  were  at  no  time  suspended,  they  were  more 
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than  counterbalanced  by  adverse  influences.  This  retrOt 
grade  movement  received  its  first  decided  check  toward 
tbe  close  of  1878  by  the  Women's  Crusade.  Tbis  was  a 
remarkable  movement  inspired  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  wliich 
began  in  Hillsboro,  O.,  and  spread  into  a  large  number  of 
states,  creating  for  a  time  iutense  excitement.  Women  of 
social  influence  and  refiuemeut  organized  themselves  into 
praying  bands  which  went  to  saloon  after  saloon,  not  for- 
getting drug-stores  and  taverus,  and  endeavored  by  prater 
and  persuasion  to  secure  from  the  seller  of  into.xicatmg 
drink  a  pledge  to  cease  the  sale.  Out  of  this  uprising, 
necessarily  transient,  but  powerful  in  its  influence,  was 
bom  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  (q.v.), 
probably  the  most  powerful  temperance  soc.  ever  formed. 
About  the  same  time  (1874),  the  Red  Ribbon  movement 
(afterward  the  Blue  Ribbon  movement)  was  inaugurated 
in  Maine.  This  was  a  repetition  in  most  respects  of  the 
Washington ian  movement.  The  principal  tigures  in  it 
were  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds,  a  reformed  driuker,  and 
Francis  Murphy,  a  reformed  drinker  and  saloon-keeper. 
This  reform  work  was  kept  alive  by  reform  clubs,  by  the 
secret  temperance  societies,  and  by  the  gospel  temperance 
meetings  held  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Unions,  and  is  at  the  present  time  an  importaut  branch  of 
the  temperance  work.  In  1880  the  Prohibition  movement 
again  set  in  (see  Prohibition). 

Total  Abstinence  Societies, — The  more  important  of  these 
are  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  organized 
1851,  and  numberiug  (1890)  about  12,000  lodges  and  600,- 
000  members  in  America,  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia; the  Sons  of  Temperance,  orgauized  1842.  and  num- 
bering (IbOO)  about  1,600  subordinate  divisions  and  85.000 
members  in  N.  America;  the  National  Temperance  Soc. 
and  Publication  House,  organized  1865;  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  organized  1874. 
with  a  membership  (1890)  of  about  150,<>00,  not  including' 
the  juvenile  department;  the  World's  Woman's  Christiau 
Temperance  Union,  organized  1883;  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  organh^ed  1872,  and  enrolling  (1890) 
about  56,000  members.  In  addition,  there  is  in  most  of 
tlie  states  some  form  of  a  state  temperance  society,  and 
there  are  many  societies  organized  in  connection  with 
•churches. 

Total  Abstinence  in  Other  Countries—The  impetus  given 
to  T.  A.  by  Father  Mathew,  in  Ireland,  exerted  an  dmme- 
iiate  efifect  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Societies 
hjid  been  organized  some  years  before  (1830-1)  in  Ulster, 
Glasgow,  Bradford,  and  London;  but.  like  the  societies  io 
America  till  that  time,  were  based  on  *  moderation.'  The 
tirst  T.  A.  soc.  was  organized  in  the  town  of  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  1832.  Joseph  Livesey  being  the  prime 
mover.  Two  vears  later  150,000  members  were  enrolled 
in  similar  societies.  By  1841  the  temperance  movement 
had  placed  itself,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the 
T.  A  basis.  At  the  World's  Temperance  Onvenliou, 
X^»udon  1846.  it  wa«  estimated  that  there  were  coonectod 
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with  T.  A.  societies,  in  America,  7,000,000  members;  k 
Ireland.  5,000,000;  iu  England  and  Scotland,  8,000,000;  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  iu  the  Bnt.  colonies,  8,000.- 
000.  The  work  iu  the  United  Kingdom  has  made  steady 
progress,  but  on  the  educative  rather  thau  the  political  or 
l^^lative  line.  The  principal  T.  A.  societies  are:  National 
Temperance  League,  orgauized  1856;  British  Women's 
Temperance  Assoc.,  1876;  Irish  Temperance  League,  1858; 
Scottish  Temperance  League,  1844;  the  Independent  Order 
of  Rechabites.  1835;  the  Good  Templars;  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance; and  the  United  Temperauce  Order.  The  juvenile 
organizations  are  the  juvenile  brauch  of  Good  Templars 
and  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  organized  1858  for  lefirislative 
work,  has  of  late  years  been  very  active  and  influential, 
chiefly  in  securing  the  passage  by  parliament  of^the  '  local 
▼eto'  bill,  giving  to  localities  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  licenses  for  public  houses  shall  be  issued — 
similar  to  the  local  option  laws  of  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  require  T.  A.  of  its  members,  but  its  teachings 
and  its  legislative  demands  are  predicated  on  the  T.  A. 
principle.  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Soc.  has 
two  sections,  one  consisting  of  total  abstisdners,  the  other 
of  total  abstainers  and  *  mcKlenite  '  drinkers  who  are  will- 
ing to  co-operate  for  social  and  legislative  puiposes. 

Argumsnt  far  Total  Abstinence, — This  is  twofold — 
moral  and  scientific  the  former  argument  rests,  however. 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  Utter.  The  effects  of 
alcohol,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  human  system  are  so  cumula- 
tive and  so  deceptive  that  there  is  but  one  safe  rule  to  be 
followed  or  taught.  While  many  may  be  able  to  drink 
sparingly  and  with  self-restraint,  it  is  pointed  out  that  no 
individual  has  a  sufllcient  knowledge  of  his  own  physical 
nature  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  can  drink 
without  in  time  becoming  boimd  in  the  chains  of  habit. 
Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  evil  effects  which  the  ex- 
ample of  *  moderate '  drinking  is  believed  to  exert  upon 
the  younff;  and  in  this  respect  the  influence  of  the  *  moder- 
ate '  drinker  is  pointed  to  as  more  dangerous  (because  more 
attractive)  than^hat  of  the  inebriate.  The  teaching  of 
Paul  (I  Cor.  viii.  13)  is  cited  in  this  connection  as  obliga- 
tory— in  principle — on  the  Christian  to-dav:  this  citation, 
however,  has  called  forth  strong  dissent.  In  further  oppo- 
sition to  this  view,  the  Bible  is  quoted  to  show  that  alco- 
holic wine  was  drunk  by  Christ  and  his  followers,  and  was 
often  used  in  the  Old  T^tament  to  typify  a  blessing.  In 
response  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  two  kinds  of 
wine  are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  one  being  the  fer- 
mented, the  other  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
terms  yayin  (Hebrew)  and  oinaa  (Greek)  being  generic 
terms,  covering  both  kinds  of  wine,  and  the  term  Ura$h 
(Hebrew)  being  a  specific  term  used  to  designate  unfer- 
mented wine  only:  thf^  also  is  strongly  denied  by  many 
-eminent  biblical  scholars..  Manv,  however,  who  reject 
...e  iwo-wiue  theory  a<lvwate  T.  A.,  claiming  that  Christ's 
diet  is  in  no  respect  obligiitory  on  Christians,  and  that. 
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whaterer  may  bave  been  the  social  or  other  effects  of  such 
a  diet  in  that  day,  the  evil  consequences  resulting  from  it 
now  render  T.  A.  obligatory  on  those  who  would  follow 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  teachings.  I'his  view  is  very  largely 
accepted  in  most  of  the  evangelical  denominations  in 
America. 

llie  scientific  argument  is,  in  brief,  that  alcohol  is  an 
irritant  poison  which  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  any 
healthy  system.  The  controversion  this  poiut  dates  back 
to  1842,  when  Baron  Liebig,  in  his  classification  of  foods, 
placed  alcohol  in  the  list  of  respiratory  or  heat- producing 
foods,  expressly  stating  that  it  could  not  be  a  structure- 
building  food.  This  classification  was  accepted  until,  90 
J  ears  later,  Lallemaud  and  Perrin.  of  France,  claimed  to 
ave  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  alcohol 
was  eliminated  from  the  human  system  unchanged  by 
combustion  or  any  other  process;  and  that  none  of  its 
deriyatives,  such  as  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  combustion,  could  be  traced  in  the 
system.  Their  conclusion  that  alcohol  was  an  iutruder  in 
the  body  Was  in  turn  accepted  until  the  experiments  of 
Austie,  Thudichum,  Schulinus,  and  Dupr§,  whi?h  seemed 
to  indicate  that  but  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  was  eliminated 
unchanged,  the  rest  disappearing  in  the  system  and  pre- 
sumably being  used  in  heat-production.  Later  still,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Richardson  (q.v.).  following  on 
the  same  track  that  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  had  pur- 
sued,  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  seemed  to  show 
that  the  result  from  the  use  of  alcohol  was  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature,  instead  of  the  contrary.  Since  then  the 
ground  of  dispute  has  shifted.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
alcohol,  while  not  a  direct  food,  serves  the  same  purpose 
indirectly  by  retarding  the  destruction  of  tissues  which  is 
one  of  the  invariable  dOTectBof  vital  processes.  This,  again, 
is  disputed.  It  is  urged  that,  while  the  elimination  of  the 
waste  tissue  is  obviously  retarded,  its  destruction  is  not 
shown  to  be  retarded;  and  that  in  any  event,  since 
both  the  destruction  and  the  elimination  of  these  tissues 
are  a  natural  part  of  the  vital  psocess,  the  retarda- 
tion of  either  would  be  injurious,  not  beneficial.  So  far 
as  any  results  have  been  reached  from  the  controversy,  they 
may  be  safely  said  to  be  comprised  in  the  statement  by  Dr. 
Willard  Parser  that  alcohol  has  no  place  in  a  JiMlihy 
body.  Even  its  defenders,  moreover,  claim  that  it  is  of 
dietetic  benefit  only  when  taken  in  doses  much  smaller 
inamoimt  than  that  contained  in  an  ordinary  *drink'of 
anything  but  very  light  wines  or  beers.  None  of  the  T.  A. 
societies,  it  may  be  added,  pledge  their  members  against 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  medidne, 
taken  on  the  advice  of  a  physician.— See  Axcohol:  Food 
AND  Drink. 

Another  argument  of  considerable  force  is  derived  in 
behalf  of  T.  A.  from  the  results  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  life  insurance  and  mutual  benefit  societies— the  rate  of 
mortality  among  total  abstainers  being  mat^dally  leas  than 
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that  among  'moderate'  driDken.— See  Teicpeiuhcb 
Moysmbnt:  also  references  under  it. 

Bi&/t^ra^j^.— Dorchester's  The  Liquor  Trafk  in  All 
Affe$;  CpelopcBdia  of  Temperance  and  Prohibition;  Bums's 
Temperance  Hiiiary:  Wlllard's  Woman  and  Temperance; 
Mother  Stewart's  Memories  of  the  Orueade;  Blair's  Temper- 
ance  Movement;  Centennial  Temperance  Volume;  One 
Hundred  Tear$  of  Temperance;  Qustaf son's  Foundation  qf 
Death  and  The  Drink  Problem;  Geugh's  Platform  Behoee 
and  Autobiography;  Grindrod's  Bacchus;  Kerr's  Inebriety; 
Lee's  Bible  dmmentary  and  TexUbook  of  Temperance; 
Hoyle's  Our  National  Resources,  and  How  They  Are  Wasted; 
Richardson's  Ten  Cantor  Lectures,  and  Total  AbsUnenee; 
Eddy's  Alcohol  in  Society;  Hargreaves's  Our  Wasted 
Besources;  Samson's  The  Divine  Law  as  to  Wines;  Sikes's 
Biblical  Reason  Why  Prohibition  Is  Wrong;  Proceedings  ef 
the  National  Temperance  Congress,  1890;  Scomp's  King 
Alcohol  in  Vie  Reaim  of  King  Cotton. 

TOTEM,  n.  tc^tim  [corruption  of  Indian  name  dodaim]: 
among  the  Indians  of  N.  America  and  other  barbaroui 
tribes,  the  name,  symbol,  or  cognizance  of  a  tfibe,  usually 
a  clan-animal.  To'tbmism,  n.  -icm,  the  system  of  describ- 
ing tribes  or  families  by  the  totem  or  animal  whose  name 
and  symbol  they  h^Av;  use  of  the  totem  as  a  clan  or  tribal 
symlSoI.  Totkmic,  a.  tb-Um'ik,  pert,  to.— The  Totem  is  the 
animal,  vegetable,  or  thing  which  is  an  object  of  venera- 
tion or  worehip  to  a  barbarous  tribe—in  a  certain  sense  the 
god  of  the  tribe.  From  the  tribe  being  commonlv  named 
after  its  T.,  the  word  frequently  denotes  merely  the  'tribal 
name.  Numerous  tribes  with  totems  exist  in  America, 
Australia,  the  s.  Pacific  islands,  and  central  Asia;  and 
there  are  indications  that  such  tribes  were  numerous  even 
in  Europe  among  ancient  races  of  the  Indo-European  stock. 

Among  the  Amer.  Indians,  the  following  are  totems  of 
tribes  exlsiiuff  or  known  to  have  existed:  the  Wolf,  Bear, 
Beaver.  Turtle,  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  Hawk,  Crane,  Duck, 
Loon,  Turkey,  Musk-rat,  Sable.  Pike,  Cat-fish,  Sturgeon, 
Carp,  Buffalo,  Elk,  Reindeer,  Eagle,  Hare,  Rabbit,  and 
Snake;  the  Reed-grass,  Sand,  Water,  Rock,  and  Tobacco 
plant.  Among  the  tribes  of  native  Australians,  the  totems 
are  similarly  selected  mostly  from  the  fauna  of  the  coun- 
try. The  totems  of  the  Kirghiz  tribes  of  central  Asia  all 
are  animals  to  which  (in  explanation  of  their  reverence  for 
them)  the  tribes  trace  back  tbeir  descent. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  the  crests 
and  emblems  of  the  now  disrupted  tribes  and  clans  of 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  the  creature 
or  thmg  on  the  crest  was  originally  the  T.  of  the  clan  or 
tribe.  On  this  supposition,  the  widespread  clan  Cbattan 
or  Cattan,  e.g.,  which  is  represented  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, and  can  be  traced  in  France,  Germany,  and  Egypt, 
would  be  recogniaed  as  the  Cat  tribe,  the  cat  having heen 
formerly  its  T.,  as  it  still  is  its  crest  or  emblem.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  mythical  traditions 
of  ancient  Greece  admit  of  a  reasonable  meaning,  if  we 
8uppo«e  that  there  were  anciently  in  Greece  tribes  with 
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totems— huU,  boar,  and  lion  tribes;  snake,  ant,  and  dragon 
tribes.  This  suggestion  awaits  further  investigation.  As 
an  instance  of  success  in  tracing  back  a  T.  to  ancient 
times  and  widely  separated  countries,  it  has  been  noted 
that  there  are  numerous  existing  snake-tribes  in  America 
and  ill  the  South  Sea  islands;  while  there  is  certainly  some 
evidence  that  the  snake  was  the-T.  of  very  mnny  and 
powerful  ancient  peoples.  Its  worship  can  be  traced 
among  Semitic  races:  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Pelasgi;  there  are  proofs  of  it  amon^  the  Celts;  and 
the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the 
world  is  that  of  the  Naeas— serpent-worshippers  in  Cam- 
bodia—still standing,  and  only  recently  brought  to  light 
The  inference  may  I>e  that,  in  the  period  of  primitive  ani- 
mal-worship,  when  the  serpent  was  deemed  of  so  much 
importance,  other  animals  also  had  their  worshippers;  and 
that  snake-tribes  were  not  the  onlv  tribes  with  animal 
totems  in  those  times,  as  they  certainly  are  not  the  only 
ones  among  existing  primitive  peoples.  The  word  totem, 
as  was  pomted  out  by  Max  MQller,  exists  in  no  Indian 
langua£[e.  In  Algonquin,  o(efn  is  the  possessive  Of  ote, 
which  is  pfeceded  by  a  personal  article — thus,  kiiotem, 
'thy  family  mark;'  nindolem,  *my  family  mark.* — See-re- 
cent anthropological  literature,  including  works  of  Tylor, 
Lubbock,  and  Herbert  Spencer;  also  The  Origin  ofPrimi- 
t¥oe  Superstitions,  by  R.  M.  Dorman  (Philadelphia  1881). 

T'OTHER,  tuth'ir:  contr.  of  tiie  other. 

TOTIDEM  VERBIS,  phrase,  mi-dim  vtr'bU  [L.]:  in  so 
many  words;  in  the  very  wonls. 

T0TIE8  QU0TIB8,  phrase,  td'ti-H  kted'ti-H  [L.]:  as 
often  as  one,  so  often  the  other. 

TOTIPALMAT^,  n.  plu.  ^ti-pdl-md'ti  [L.  totus, 
whole:  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand]:  in  eool.,  group  of 
wading  birds,  of  the  order  Palmipedes,  having  the  hallux 
united  to  the  other  toes  bv  a  membrane  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  feet  are  completely  webbed ;  cormorants,  pelicans, 
gannets,  and  frigate-birds  are  of  this  group.  AH  the  T. 
are  marine;  they  feed  on  fishes,  mollusks,  and  other  marine 
animals,  and  are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers.  Many  of 
them  have  long  wings  and  are  birds  of  powerful  flight. 

T0TNE8,  or  Totnesb,  tot'nSs:  municipal  borough  and 
market-town  of  Devonshire,  England;  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Dart,  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth;  on  the  South  Devon 
railway.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  has  an  interesting 
church  of  the  15th  c,  and  some  curious  antique  houses: 
the  ruined  keep  of  the  ancient  castle,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Joel  de  Totneis.  a  Nor- 
man baron,  on  whom  the  manor  was  bestowed  at  the  Con- 
Suest,  and  who  founded  here  also  a  Cluniac  priory.  The 
ver  Dart  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  to  the  town. 
Steamers  ply  during  the  summer  months  between  T.  and 
Dartmouth.— Pop.  (1881)  4,089;  (1891)  4.016. 

TOTO  C(ELO,  phrase,  td'0  sS'ld  [L.]:  by  the  *whol« 
width  of  the  heaven;  wide  as  the  poles  apart 
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TOTTEN,  toien,  Jakes:  soldier:  1818,  Sep.  11—1871, 
Oct.  1;  b.  Pitlsburgb,  Peon.  After  ^duating  at  West 
Point,  he  served  on  the  frontier  and  iu Tla.  He  was  capt. 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war»  and  was  chief  of  artillery 
under  Gen.  Lyon  and  Gen.  Fremont  1861;  brig. gen.  of 
Mo.  militia  1(562;  chief  of  artillery  of  the  dept.  of  the 
Missouri  1864.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the 
dege  of  Mobile  he  was  brevetted  col.  U.  8.  army,  and  later 
was  brevetted  brig.gen.  U.  8.  array.  He  was  retired  1870, 
having  attained  the  actual  rank  of  lieut.colonel. 

TOTrTEN,  Joseph  Gilbert:  soldier:  1788.  Aug.  28— 
1864,  Apr.  22;  b.  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  1805,  and  was  commissioned  2d  lieut.  of  engi- 
neers, but  resigned  1806,  to  engage  in  the  survey  of  the 
w.  territories;  he  returned  to  the  engineer  corps  1806.  Id 
the  war  of  1812  he  was  cbief  engineer  under  Gen.  Van 
Rensselaer.  Gen.  Dearborn,  and  Gen.  Macomb  in  succes- 
sion, earning  by  his  serrices  ptt)motion  to  the  actual  rank 
of  capt.  and  brevet  rank  of  lieut. col.  He  became  col.  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  army  1888.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
directed  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  brevetted  brig.- 
gen. Thereafter  his  post  was  in  Washington;  but  he  was 
a  member  of  the  ligbt-house  board,  and  1859-61  made  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  8tates. 
In  the  war  of  secession  his  service  was  not  in  the  field,  but 
he  was  promoted  brig.gen.  18^,  Mar.  8,  and  brevetted 
nnaj.gen.  1864.  Apr.  21.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Acaa.  of  Sciences. 
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TOTTEli— TO  UC  AN. 

TOTTER,  TOTTERING,  TOTTY,  TOTTEB:  see  under 
Tot. 

TOUCAN,  n.  tffk&n  [F.  toucan:  8p.  tuca\\  a  plcariaa 
bird  of  the  Linnffian  genus  RfiamphastoB,  now  forming  the 
i9.m\iy Bfiamphastid(B,ot  the  order  8ean9ore»,  and  containing 
nearly  40  known  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  remarkable  for  magnitude  of  the  bill.  They  are 
divided  into  two  ^ups,  the  true  Toucans  (Bham/phatUHi) 
and  the  Aracaris  (q.v.)  (Pteroglo%sus\  of  which  ti^  latter 
contains  the  greater  number  of  species:  the  former  has  the 
krgest  bill,  and  the  tail  is  shorter.  There  is  a  difference 
also  in  the  prevalent  colors,  the  aracaris  generally  exhibit- 
ing much  green  and  yellow,  while  the  true  toucans  have 
the  ground  color  of  the  plumage  usually  black;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  rump  often  gayly  adorned  with  white,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  colors,  however,  are  not  in  general  finely 
blended,  but  in  strong  contrast.  The  legs' are  short;  feet 
have  two  toes  before  and  two  behind.  The  body  is  short 
and  thick;  the  taU  is  rounded  or  even,  var3ring  in  length 
in  the  different  species  from  half  the  length  to  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and  is  capable  of  being  turned 
up  over  the  body  in  a  remarkable  manner,  which  it  always 
is  when  the  bird  is  at  roost.  The  neck  is  short  and  thick; 
the  enormous  bill  is  at  the  base  of  the  full  width  and  depth 
of  the  head,  and  is  in  some  species  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  It  is  arched  toward  the  tip,  irregu- 
larly toothed  along  the  margins  of  the  mandibles,  and 
extremely  cellular  and  light,  yet  strong  in  structure.  The 
tongue  is  very  long,  narrow,  and  singularly  feathered  on 
each  side,  the  processes  which  give  it  this  feathered  ap- 
pearance probably  adding  much  to  its  sensibility  as  an 
organ  of  taste.  When  a  T.  takes  food  between  the  points  ■ 
of  the  mandibles,  the  tongue  is  immediately  appliecl  to  it> 
as  if  to  test  or  enjoy  it,  and  afterward  it  is  tossed  into  the 
throat  by  a  sud'den  throwing  back  of  the  head..  Toucans 
mav  be  described  as  almost  omnivorous;  they  eat  fruits 
with  avidity,  and  they  seize  and  devour  small  birds.  The 
powerful  bill  enables  them  to  kill  a  small  bird  by  a  single 
squeeze.  They  make  a  curious  clattering  noise  with  their 
great  mandibles,  and  emit  at  times  a  harsh  cry.  They  live 
chiefly  in  small  flocks  in  the  depths  otS.  American  forests. 
They  are  easily  tamed,  and  endure  cold  climates.  In  cap- 
tivity they  readily  eat  rice,  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  food.  They  are  remarkable  among  birds 
for  regurgitation  of  food,  in  order  to  a  kind  of  masti- 
cation in  the  great  bill,  analogous  to  rumination  in  quad- 
rupeds. The  colors  of  the  bill  are,  in  most  of  the  species,  ' 
very  brilliant  during  life,  but  disappear  from  stuffed  speci-  ' 
mens  in  museums.  The  largest  species,  e.g.,  Rham-  \ 
phasi08  Toco,  are  about  2  ft.  in  length.  The  R,  Tueanus  is 
the  yellow-breasted  T.j  the  i?.  Ari^l  is  the  Qommoneat^ 
species,  \ 
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TOUCH,  ▼.  iuch  [P.  iouefwr,  to  touch— from  OHO.  ftid- 
ehen;  Get.  tuck&n,  to  twitch:  O.  Dat.  tuekdn,  to  touch:  It 
ioceare;  Sp.  tocar,  to  touch]:  to  come  close  to  or  in  contiy^ 
with;  to  perceive  by  physical  contact;  to  handle,  delineate, 
or  treat  slightly;  to  put  the  hand,  finger,  foot,  or  other  part 
OD  or  against:  to  play,  as  a  musical  instrument:  to  arrive 
at;  to  meddle  with;  to  rub  or  strike  against;  to  soften;  to 
make  an  impression  on,  a^  the  heart;  to  have  an  effect  on: 
to  be  in  a  state  of  contact;  to  take  effect:  to  treat  of  slightly 
in  a  discourse;  to  relate  to;  in  OB,,  to  infect;  to  impel  for- 
cibly; to  test,  as  gold  by  a  stone:  N.  the  act  of  touching; 
the  state  of  being  touched ;  contact  of  two  bodies  at  the  sur- 
face; the  sense  of  feeling  (see  below):  that  by  which  any- 
thing is  examined;  the  act  of  putting  the  band,  finger^  or 
other  part  on  or  against:  manner  or  style  of  manipiuation. 
as  in  playing  on  an  instrument;  a  stroke;  a  single  stroke  of 
a  pencil  upon  the  picture  being  painted:  slight  notice:  a 
small  quantitj^  intermixed;  a  trace:  feature;  lineament: 
power  of  exciting  the  affections:  in  mil.,  the  contact  of  a 
man  in  the  ranks  with  the  man  next  to  him,  to  be  indicated 
by  touching  his  elbow:  in  OE.,  test;  proof;  tried  qualities; 
a  touchstone.  ToucH'iNa,  imp. :  Adj.  affecting;  moving; 
pathetic:  N.  the  act  of  coming  in  contact  with:  Prbp.  re- 
lating to;  with  respect  to.  Touoh'inglt,  ad.  -li.  Touched, 
pp.  tuM:  Adj.  mentally  affected.  Touchable,  a.  tuch'd- 
hi,  that  may  be  touched.  Touch' y,  a.  -i.  irritable;  peevish; 
irascible.  Touch'ilt,  ad.  -li,  Touch'inbss,  n.  -n^,  peev- 
ishness; irritability.  Touch  and  go,  within  the  smallest 
possible  point  of  mippening;  a  very  narrow  escape.  Touoh- 
HOLB,  the  small  hole  of  a  cannon  or  firearm  through  which 
fire  is  communicated  to  the  charge;  vent  (see  Qxm). 
ToucH-NEBDLBS,  Small  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  some  pure, 
and  others  alloyed  with  certain  proportions  of  copper,  used 
by  assayers  f<5r  trying  gold  and  silver  articles.  Touch- 
paper,  paper  steeped  In  a  solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried, 
which  bums  slowly,  used  as  a  match  (see  In  itbb).  Touch- 
8TONE,  L^rdian  stone  or  Basanite  (q.v.),  a  variety  of  flinty 
slate  or  bituminous  quartz  obtained  from  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  so  called  from  its  being  used  to  test  the  purity  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  quality  being  judged  of  by  the  color  of 
me  streak  which  it  leaves  on  the  stone,  as  contrasted  with 
the  streak  of  a  touch-needle  or  thin  Imr  of  metal  whose 
purity  is  known— hence,  a  criterion.  Touchwood,  very 
dry  decayed  wood,  used  as  tinder;  amadou.  To  touch 
AT,  to  come  or  go  to  without  staying;  to  make  a  call  at,  as 
steamers  Umeh  at  certain  ports.  To  touch  on  or  upon,  to 
treat  of;  to  mention  slightly.  To  touch  up,  to  repair;  to 
•improve  by  slight  touches.  Touch-mb-not,  a  plant  whose 
ripe  seed-vessel,  when  irritated  or  touched,  projects  the 
seed  to  some  distance;  the  Impatiens  noli-me-tangihri,  ord. 
Balsamindcim:  in  med.,  the  malignant  disease  called  lupuf 
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TOUCH:  one  of  the  senses— that  by  which  we  tnke 
Qognizauce  of  the  pi^lpable  properties  of  bodies.  It  is 
used  in  two  applications.  In  its  extended  acceptation,  it 
implies,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  'our  cousciousness  of  all 
those  sensory  impressions  which  are  neither  olfactiTe, 
visual,  auditory,  nor  gustative;  and  it  is  therefore  desig- 
nated as  the  general  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  thoee 
which  are  considered  as  special  senses.  In  its  limited  ap- 
plication, on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  to  designate  that 
modifi(!ation  of  the  general  sensibility  which  is  restricted 
to  the  teguiuentary  surface,  or  to  some  special  portion  of 
it,  and  which  serves  to  excite  definite  ideas  in  our  minds 
respecting  the  form,  size,  number,  configuration,  weight, 
temperature,  hardness,  softness,  etc.,  of  objects  brought 
within  its  cognizance.'  Bee  Sensibility,  for  touch  in  its 
general  sense:  the  sense  of  T.  is  here  dealt  with  in  its 
nmited  application,  as  exercised  bv  the  organs  specially 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  tactile  impressions. 

The  special  organs  of  T.  are  the  papiliSB  (see  Skin). 
These  are  more  elevated  and  numerous  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  ends  of  the  fingei-sthan  on  any  other  ^ul  of  the 
skin  (though  they  are  larger  on  the  tongue).  Thejr  have 
an  average  length  in  man  of  ^^^  of  an  inch.  Their  sur- 
face, after  the  removal  of  the  epidermis,  npi^ears,  from  the 
investigations  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  to  be  composed  of 
the  basement  membrane  of  the  cutis  itself;  and  their  in- 
terior is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves 
(see  Tasts).  In  each  papilla  is  a  small  arterial  twig, 
which,  entering  at  the  base,  subdivides  into  capillary 
vessels,  which  form  loops  whose  convexity  lies  in  the  pap- 
illary summit.  The  vascularity  of  the  papills  is  so 
great  that  their  presence  and  relative  size, may  be  deter- 
mined  simply  bv  the  depth  of  the  color  imparted  to  the 
skin  by  a  good  injection  of  its  vessels.  Hence,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  vascularity  of  the  integument  is  proportioned 
to  its  perfection  as  an  or^an  of  T.  The  mode  in  which 
the  nerves  terminate  is  still  in  question.  According  to 
Todd  and  BQwman.  it  is  often  impossible  to  detect  any 
nerves  at  all  within  the  papillae,  though  nerves  were 
plainlv  visible  at  their  base;  and  they  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  nervous  tubules  either  entirely  or  in  great  meas- 
ure-lose the  white  substance  when  within  the  papillae. 

In  the  lower  animals,  as  in  man,  the  papillae  are  devel- 
oped especially  in  those  parts  of  the  outer  surface  espe- 
cially endowed  with  tactile  sensibility.  For  the  following 
illustrations  of  this  statement,  drawn  from  comparative, 
anatomy,  we  ai*e  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter:  *  In  the  quad- 
rumana  generally,  both  the  hands  and  feet  are  thickly  set 
with  papillae;  and  in  those  which  have  a  prehensile  tail 
the  surface  of  this  organ  possesses  them  in  abundance. 
In  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  mammalia,  wl^ose  ex- 
tremities are  furnished  with  claws  or  incased  in  hoofs,  we 
find  the  lips  and  the  part«  surrounding  the  nostrils  to  1)6 
the  chief  seat  of  tactile  sensibiliiy,  and  to  be  copiously 
furnished  with  papillae;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
those  which  have  the  lips  or  nostrils  prolonged  into  a 
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SDont  or  proboscis— as  iu  the  pig,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tapir,  and  the  elephant.  Iu  the  mole,  too,  the  papillary 
structure  is  remarkably  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
snout.  The  only  part  of  the  skin  of  birds  on  which  tactile 
papills  have  been  discovered  is  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  toes  and  on  the  web  of  the  palmipedes  where  they 
obviously  receive  impressions  which  euide  the  prehensile 
and  other  movements  of  the  feet.  In  ntnny  lizards  a 
papillary  structure  is  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
toes,  and  in  the  chameleon  it  exists  also  on  the  integument 
of  its  prehensile  tail.  ...  In  serpents  and  chelonians  (tor- 
toises) no  papillary  apparatus  has  as  yet  been  detected; 
and  in  fishes  and  invertebrata  its  presence  has  not  been 
ascertained,  although  it  would  appear  that  certain  parts, 
especially  the  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  are  endowed 
with  a  high  degree  of  tactile  sensibility.'  It  is  probable 
that  in  all  animals  which  have  a  soft  fleshy  tongue  fur- 
nished with  papillffi  this  organ  is  an  instrument  of  tactile 
sensibility  as  well  as  the  organ  of  taste.  Besides  the  pap- 
illary apparatus,  certain  animals  have  special  organs  of 
T.,  constructed  on  a  totally  different  plan,  and  consisting 
of  a  rod  or  filament  in  itself  insensible,  but  connected  at 
its  base  with  nervous  fibres  in  such  a  manner  that  any  mo- 
tion or  vibration  communicated  to  it  must  be  transmitted 
to  them.  The  so-called  '  whiskers '  of  the  cats  and  certain 
rodents,  as  the  hare  and  rabbit,  belong  to  this  class;  and 
it  has  been  proved,  experimentally,  that  if  they  be  cut  off 
the  animal  loses,  to  a  &;reat  extent,  its  power  of  gtiiding  its 
movements  in  the  dark. 

Among  the  conditions  necessary  for  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  T.  are:  (1)  normal  condition  of  the  |>apilhiry  apparatus 
and  of  the  nerves  supplying  it;  (2)  due  supply  of  blood  to 
the  tactile  organs;  (3),  as  noticed  in  the  article  Taste,  a 
temperature  not  too  far  removed  from  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body.  It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Weber  that  if  the 
fingers  or  the  lips  be  immersed  for  half  a  minute  or  a  min- 
ute in  water  heated  to  125**,  or  cooled  to  32**,  the  |X)wer  of 
distinguishing  between  a  hot  or  cold  fluid  or  solid  body  is 
for  the  time  completely  lost,  a  feeling  of  pain  alone  being 
experienced^  The  result  is  the  same  on  applying  cold  to 
the  trunk  of  a  nerve— the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  elbow,  where 
it  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  being  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment. The  fingers  supplied  by  this  nerve  soon  lost  the 
|M>wer  of  distinguishing  between  heat  and  cold,  and  could 
only  imperfectly  perceive  the  contact  and  pressure  of 
bodies. 

Prof.  Weber  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  general 
subject  of  T.:  for  his  investigations  regarding  the  tactile 
discrimination  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  see  Sensi- 
bility. Prof.  Valentin,  whose  results  on  the  whole  cor- 
respond closely  with  those  of  Weber,  found,  however,  a 
considerable  extent  of  individual  variation,  some  persons 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  separated  compass-points  at 
half  or  even  one- third  of  the  distances  required  by  others. 

There  is  no  sense  so  capable  of  improvement  as  that  of 
T.:  of  this  power  of  improving  the  delicacy  of  T.,  says 
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Dr.  Carpeuter,  '  we  have  examples  in  the  case  of  certain 
artisans,  wbotie  employments  require  them  to  cultivate 
their  tactile  discrimination:  thus,  the  lemale  silk-throw- 
sters of  Bengal  are  said  to  be  able  to  distinguish  by  the  T. 
alone  itoen^  different  degrees  of  fineness  in  the  unwound 
cocoons,  whidi  are  sorted  accordingly;  and  the  Indiaa 
musl in- weaver -con tiives  by  the  delicacy  of  his  T.  to  make 
the  finest  cambric  in  a  loom  of  such  simple  construction 
that  European  fin^rs  could  at  best  propose  to  make  a 
piece  of  canvas  at  it '  The  highest  degree  of  tactile  sensi- 
bility is  found  in  blind  persons— a  fact  due  mostly  to  con- 
centration of  the  attention  and  of  the  powers  of  recollec- 
tion and  comparison,  and  due  probably  to  some  extent  to 
an  increased  development  of  the  tactile  organs  themselves, 
resulting  from  that  augmented  nutrition  which'  would  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of  them,  and 
of  the  increased  flow  of  blood  that  seems  to  takjB  place 
toward  any  part  on  which  the  attention  is  constantly  fixed. 
— For  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  see  Dr. 
Kitto's  Lost  8&JU$$,  \u  which  are  given  cases,  apparently 
authentic,  of  blind  persons  being  able  to  distinguish  colors 
by  the  touch. 

TOUGH,  a.  tuf  [AS.  ioh;  Low  Ger.  tage;  Dut.  too*; 
Qer.  take,  tou^b:  Low  Ger.  togen;  Ger.  tielien,  to  pull,  to 
draw:  Gael.  Uugh,  thick,  close]:  admitting  of  bending  and 

Sullinff  without  fracture  or  injuiy;  having  the  property  of 
exibuity  without  brittleness;  flexible;  not  easily  .broken  or 
serarated;  able  to  endure  hardships:  tenacious;  viscous; 
difflciUt,  as  a  tough  piece  of  business;  not  easily  masticated, 
as  meat.  Touqh'ly,  ad.  -/i.  Touqh'ness,  n.  -^nis,  the 
Quality  of  a  substance  which  renders  it  in  some  degree  flex- 
ible and  without  much  liability  to  fracture;  tenacity;  clam- 
miness; viscosity.  Tough'ish.  a.  -Uh,  rather  tough. 
Touohbn.  v.  tufn,  to  make  tough;  to  grow  totigfa. 
Toughbnino,  imp.  tufriing.  Toughened,  pp.  tifnd, 
TonoH'EincD  or  Tempered  glass,  glass  made  tou^  or 
less  brittle,  by  being  first  heated,  and  then  plunged  mto  a 
hot  bath  of  oleaginous  or  alkaline  compounds. 

TOUL,  tol:  fortified  town  of  France,  dept.  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle;  about  200  m.  e.  of  Paris  by  railway.  This 
fortress  surrendered  to  the  Germans  1870,  Sep.  23,  after 
bombardment  of  three  days.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  built 
through  five  centuries  (965-1496),  now  the  church  of  St. 
£tienne  and  in  parts  recently  restored,  and  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  splendid  in  France.  Cotton,  woolen,  Ince,  and 
faience  manufactures  are  carried  on. — Pop.  (1881)  9,981. 

TOULA,  or  Tula,  to'ld:  government  in  Great  Russia, 
bounded  n.  by  the  govt,  of  Moscow;  11,909  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level ;  climate  temperate;  soil  fertile.  The 
Oka  is  its  navigable  river;  other  streams  are  tributaries 
either  of  the  Oka  or  the  Don.  The  surface  is  in  general 
dry,  there  being  no  lakes  or  marsh-lands,  and  forests  are 
rare.  The  inhabitants  are  occupied  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
cattle-breeding,  manufacture  of  pottery,  fishing,  and  work- 
ing of  iroa  mfnes.— Pop.  (1880)  1,279,715;  (1886)  l,464.1Ql. 
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TOU'LA,  or  Tu'la:  important  manufactniiDg  town  of 
Great  Russia,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  T.;  on  the  Upa,  afflueut 
of  the  Oka»  110  m.  s.  of  Moscow.  Its  28  churches,  is 
arsenal,  theatre,  Industrial  museum,  cathedral,  and  thir 
ancient  Kreml  are  the  principal  buildings.  T.  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  has  suffered  severely  from  Tartar  inva- 
sion and  during  the  wars  early  in  the  17th  c.  Iron-works 
founded  here  under  Czar  Alexis  Michailovitch  have  ac- 
quired high  reputation.  The  Russian  army  is  supplied 
with  muswsts  and  small-arms  \&rae\j  from  the  works  here. 
Cutlery,  locks,  tea-urns,  and  bells  are  made  in  great  per- 
fection; and  bristles  are  prepared  in  laree  quantities  for 
home  consumption  and  export.— Pop.  (1^5)  03,9^. 

TOXJLMIN,  tol'min,  Joshua,  d.d.:  Unitarfan  minister, 
and  author:  1740,  May  11—1815,  July  28;  b.  London. 
He  was  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  for  a  time,  then 
of  a  Bapt.  congrepition,  being  at  tne  same  time  bookseller; 
later  he  adopted  Unitarian  ism,  and  became  minister  of  the 
church  in  Birmingham  once  served  by -Dr.  Joseph  Priest- 
ley. The  degree  d.d.  was  conferred  by  Harvard  Coll. 
He  was  author  of  numerous  works,  among  them  Menunn 
of  Sodnus;  Internal  Evidenees  of  Christianity;  Biograph- 
teal  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

TOULON.  16'ldng':  ereat  seaport  and  naval  arsenal  of 
France,  and  fortress  of  the  first  class,  in  the  dept.  of  Var; 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  42  m.  e.s.e.  of  Mar- 
seille by  railway.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  deeply  pene- 
trating inlet  or  gulf;  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
towara  the  n.,  where  jts  ramparts  extend  to  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  lofty  elevations,  in  part  clothed  with  beautiful 
forests.  The  port  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and 
the  new — the  old,  on  the  e.,  appropriated  to  merchant-ves- 
sels, and  bordered  by  a  quay;  the  new,  on  the  w.,  sur- 
rounded by  the  dock-yard,  slips,  arsenal,  store-houses,  can- 
non foundry,  etc.  Numerous  forts  defend  the  town  on  the 
land-side;  and  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  hills  com- 
manding it,  are  studded  with  forts  and  redoubts;  while 
moles,  hollow  and  bomb-proof,  and  formed  externally  into 
batteries,  level  with  the  water's  edge,  separate  the  road- 
stead from  the  old  and  new  ports.  Belonging  to  the  ar- 
senal, perhaps  the  finest  in  France,  the  diief  objects  of 
attraction  are  the  sail-yard,  the  armory,  the  museum,  the 
magazine,  and  the  basm  for  repair  of  ships.  The  fortifi- 
cations have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  conquest  of 
Algeria,  T.  having  become  the  chief  port  of  communica- 
tion with  Africa.  The  population  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased, and  two  new  suburbs  have  been  constructed. 
The  town  is  surfounded  by  a  double  rampart  and  by  a 
wide  and  deep  fosse,  new  defense- works  having  been 
added  since  lo80.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  T.  are 
very  defective:  and  cholera  appeared  here  in  a  virulent 
form  1884.  The  industry  and  manufactures  of  T.  depend 
mainly  on  the  arsenal.— Pop.  (1886)  58,941,  besides  12,487 
soldiers,  sailors,  etc;  (1891)  77,747. 

T.  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  889,  and  again  by  the 
Saracens  about  the  close  of  the  12th  c.    At  the  end  of  th9 
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16th  c.  T.  became  important  as  a  naval  and  militant 
Btronghold.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  and  SpaniarcU 
1798;  but  the  allies  had  to  evacuate  the  town  in  Dec.  of 
the  same  yeir,  after  being  fiercely  attacked  by  tlie  repub- 
licans, whose  guns  wei-e  commanded  by  Napoleon — then 
a  mere  officer  of  artillery— who  here  evinced  for  the  firei 
time  his  genius  and  self-reliance. 

TOULOUSE,  id-ld€'  (anc  Tolosa):  important  cily  in  a. 
France,  cap.  of  the  dept.  of  Uaute-Oaronne;  in  a  broad 
and  pleasant  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Qaronoe, 
160  ui.  by  railway  s.c.  of  Bordeaux,  478  m.  s.  of  Paris. — 
Pop.  (1881)  127,196;  (1886)  138,775;  (1891)  149,791. 
— The  Canal  du  Midi  sweeps  round  the  e.  and  n.  sides. 
The  (Garonne  is  here  crossed  by  a  beautiful  bridge,  more 
than  810  ft.  in  length,  and  72  broad,  which  connects  T. 
with  the  suburb'St.  Cyprien.  The  city,  except  the  s.  fau- 
bourg, is  not  particularly  handsome  (though  the  brood 
quays  have  an  imposing  appearance);  and  there  are  few  fine 
public  buildings.  Notable,  however,  is  the  cathedral,  cou- 
tainiug  the  tombs  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse;  the  CapHoU^ 
or  towu-hall;  the  church  of  St.  Sernin  (1090);  the  Musee, 
with  its  interesting  collection  of  antiquities,  forming  an 
almost  uninterrupted  chain  in  the  history  of  art,  from  the 
Gkllo-Roman  to  the  Renaissance  period.  T.  is  the  seat  of 
an  abp.,  has  a  uni v. -academy,  an  acad.  of  *  floral  games' 
iSocieie  d6$  Jeux  Floraux),  claiming  origin  from  the  con- 
tests of  the  ancient  troubadours,  academies  of  arts, 
sciences,  antiquities,  etc.,  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
and  artillery,  a  national  college,  an  observatory,  a  museum, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  a  public  library  of  50, 000  vols.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolens,  silks,  leather,  caiinou, 
steam-engines,  tobacco,  brandy,  etc.,  and  a  great  traile 
with  Sp^n.  Its  duck-liver  and  trtijffie  pies  are  famed 
throughout  s.  France. 

Hiiiory. — Tolosa  was,  in  Csesar's  time,  a  city  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  Provineia,  and  had  been  originally 
the  cap.  of  the  Volcae  Tectosa^,  Gallic  tribe  noted  ror 
wealth  and  consequence.  Under  the  empire  its  impor- 
tance continued.  Ausonius  describes  it  as  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall  of  great  circuit,  and  so  populous  that  it  bad 
founded  four  colonies.  In  412,  the  Visigoths  made  it  cap. 
of  their  kingdom;  and  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it 
was  under  the  sway  of  counts,  who  made  themselves  in- 
dependent about  920;  but  1271  the  *  county  of  T.'  was  re- 
united to  the  crown  of  Prance  by  Philippe  le  Hdrdi,  Its 
literary  celebrity  reaches  back  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Ausonius  speaks  of  the  toga  doeta  of  *  Palladian '  Tolosa; 
and  the  favorite  deities  of  the  city  were  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  Apollo.  At  a  little  vi11a«^e  near,  still  bearing  the 
name  vtel  Toulovse,  a  multitude  of  cinerary  urns,  statu- 
ettes, Phoenician,  Celtlberian,  (jkillic,  Greek,  and  Roman 
medals,  fragments  of  buildings,  and  an  entire  paved  street 
have  been  discovered.  Early  in  the  middle  ages,  under 
the  counts  of  T.,  the  city  became  a  seat  of  Provencal 
poetry,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  papal  crusade  aeainst  the 
Albigenses,  conducted  by  Simon  de  Montfort.    The  par- 
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TOUPEE— TOURGdUENIBFF. 

Uament  of  T.  had  great  reputatioD,  but  unhappily  Is 
memorable  most  for  one  of  its  most  iniquitous  decisious — 
in  tbe  case  of  the  Galas  (q.v.)  family. 

TOUPEE,  n.  ta-paf  f  F.  imtei,  a  toupee,  a  dim.  of  OP. 
ioupe;  Qer.  wpf,  a  tuft  (see  Top  1)J:  a  kind  of  peruke;  fin 
artificial  lock  of  bair;  a  curl. 

TOUR,  n.  tor  [F.  Unir;  It.  t4fmo,  a  turn:  P.  toumer,  to 
torn  (see  Tubn):  oomp.  (Jael.  turuB,  a  journey,  a  voyage]: 
liUraUy,  a  going  round— hence,  a  lengthy  excursion;  a 
ramble;  a  roving  Journey;  in  OK,  a  turn  or  revolution;  in 
Milton,  for  Towrr;  elevation ;  high  flight:  V.  to  go  on  or 
make  a  tour.    Tour'ist,  n.  -Ut,  one  who  performs  for 

gle&sure  a  lengthy  journey  or  excursion.  Toc7R  op  duty, 
I  mil.,  tbe  turn  to  go  on  duty.— 8tn.  of  '  tour,  n.':  jaunt; 
journey;  pilgrimage;  excursion;  round;  trip;  ramble;  dr- 
cuii. 

TOURAINE,  id^dn':  one  of  the  former  provinces  of 
Prance*  whose  cap.  was  Tours  (q.v.);  bounded  n.  by  tbe 
province  of  Orleannais,  e.  bv  Berri,  s.  by  Poitou,  w.  by 
Anjou.  It  was  about  60  m.  in  length,  mid  nearly  60  ni.  in 
breadth;  and  it  appears  on  the  map  now  as  the  dept.  of 
Indre-etLoire  (q.v.). 

TOURBILLION.  n.  0rMCyun  [F.  UmrbUlon,  a  whirl- 
wind—from L.  turbo,  turbinu$,  a  whirlwind,  a  whirlpool]: 
a  fire-work  so  arranged  as  to  rotate  in  the  air,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  scroll  of  fire. 

TOURCOING.  tdr-ktodng':  frontier-town  of  France, 
dept.  of  Nord;  7  m.  n.e.  of  Lille;  on  an  eminence  in  a  fer- 
tile district.  It  has  ffreat  reputation  for  manufacture  of 
linen-cloths;  also  carries  on  sugnr-refining,  distilling,  and 
manufactures  of  soap,  colors,  etc.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  with  the  adjoining  town  Roubaix  (q.v.).— Pop.  (1881) 
84,415;  (1886)  41,570;  (1891)  66,477. 

TOURELLE.  n.  t^iC  [F.  dim.  of  taw,  a  tower]:  small 
tower  attached  to  a  castle  or  mansion,  and  usually  contain- 
ing a  winding  stair. 

TOURGEE.  torpid',  Albion  Winboar;  author:  b. 
Williamsfield,  O.,  1888,  May  2.  He  studied  at  Rochester 
Univ.  1859-61;  served  throughout  the  war  as  a  soldier;  was 
wounded  in  two  battles,  and  was  prisoner  of  war  four 
months.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
and  was  active  in  politics  as  a  radical  republican.  He  was 
member  of  the  K.  C.  constitutional  conventions  1868  and 
75,  and  held  the  office  of  judee  1868-74.  He  published  a 
newspaper  in  Greensboro  1866-7,  and  in  Philaaelphia  and 
New  York  Our  Continent  1882-85.  He  has  made  frequent 
tours  of  lecturing,  and  is  author  of  four  works  relating  to 
N.  C.  law,  and  <h  several  novels  and  political  and  reforma- 
tonr  manifestoes,  some  of  which  have  had  very  wide  cir- 
culation. Of  A  FooVb  Errand  neiirlv  150,000  copies  were 
sold.  Similar  works  by  T.  ure  Bricks  without  Straw;  Hot 
Plowshares;  An  Appeal  to  Ccfsar. 

TOURGOUEKIEFF,  Ivan  9riw«viqb:  see  Ttogbotf, 
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TOURMAl£nE— TOURNAMENT. 

TOURMALINE,  n.  tdr'm&-lin  [from  toumamal,  its  same 
in  Ceylou]:  aluminous  mineral  occurring  in  primitive 
rocks  m  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  long  prismatic  crys- 
tals, most  frequently  black,  but  found  of  various  colore, 
and  ranked  among  Gems  (q.v.);  schorl.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is  very  complex  and  somewhat  various,  but  the 
chief  constituents  are  always  silica  and  alumina  in  about 
equa]  proportions,  and  forming  about  three- fourths  of  the 
whole;  the  remainder  consisting  of  boracic  acid,  fluorine, 
phosphoric  acid,  peroxide  of  iron,  peroxide  of  mangiuiese, 
protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  lithia 
— not,  however,  all  present  in  any  specimen.  T.  is  harder 
than  quartz,  but  not  so  hard  as  topaiz  or  emerald.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  a  little  more  than  8.  It  occurs  in  crystals, 
or  massive  and  dispersed,  though  always  crystalline.  Its 
lustre  is  vitreous.  Some  varieties  are  transparent ,  some 
translucent,  some  opaque.  Some  are  colorless,  some 
green,  brown,  red,  blue,  and  black.  Red  T.  is  known  an 
Bubellite;  Blue  T.  as  IndicoUite;  Black  T.  as  Schorl:  the 
black  is  the  most  common.  T.  crystallizes  iu  prisms,  with 
8,  4,  or  9  sides,  variously  acuminated.  The  sides  of  the 
prisms  are  striated.  The  finest  tourmalines  are  much 
valued  by  jewellers,  but  are  comparatively  rare.  They 
mostly  come  from  Ceylon.  Siberia,  and  Brazil.  Tourma- 
line of  gem  value  has  been  found  at  Paris,  Maine." 

TOURNAMENT,  n.  ior'nd-ment  [OF.  iomoiemsnt,  a 
tournament— from  tournaier,  to  joust;  tamer,  to  turn  (see 
TuBN):  It.  torneamenio,  a  tournament;  torneare,  to  sur- 
round, to  tilt]:  a  mock  fight  by  knights  on  horseback;  a 
martial  sport  of  the  middle  ages  for  exhibiting  prowess  and 
skill  in  arms;  in  OE.,  encounter;  shock  of  battle:  in  modem 
usage,  any  contest  of  skill  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
take  part,  e.g.,  a  chess  tournament.  Tour'nby,  v.  -nl,  to 
perform  at  tournaments;  to  tilt  in  the  lists:  N.  a  tourna- 
ment.   TouBKBTrao,  imp.    Todb'hbtkd,  pp.  -nW. 

TOURNAMENT:  military  sport  of  the  middle  ages,  hi 
which  combatants  engaged  one  another  with  the  object  of 
exhibiting  their  courage,  prowess,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms.  The  invention  of  the  T.  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
writers  to  Geoffroy  de  Prenilly  (10th  c),  ancestor  of  the 
Counts  of  Anjou.  France  was  its  earliest  scene,  whence  it 
spread  first  to  Germany,  then  to  England  early  in  the  12th 
c,  afterward  to  s.  Europe.  A  T.  was  held  usually  on  in- 
vitation of  some  prince,  who  sent  a  king-of-arms  or  herald 
through  his  own  dominions  and  to  foreign  courts,  signi- 
fying his  intention  of  holding  a  T.  and  a  clashing  at 
swords  in  presence  of  ladies  and  damsels.  The  intend- 
ing combatants  hung  up  their  armorial  shields  on  the 
trees,  tents,  and  pavilions  round  the  arena,  for  inspec- 
tion, to  show  that  they  were  worthy  candidates  for  the 
honor  of  contending  in  the  lists,  in  respect  of  noble  birth, 
military  prowess,  and  unspotted  character.  The  combat 
took  place  on  horseback,  at  least  was  always  begun  on 
horseback,  though  the  combatants  who  had  been  dis- 
mounted frequenUy  continued  it  on  foot..  The  usual  arms 
WW  Wwt^  IfW^  or  swortsf  >Ht  tft^  ox-4iow7  ww  ^ 
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warfare,  called  arms  d  Vouiranee,  were  tised  sometimes  by 
cavaliers  solicitous  of  special  dis- 
tinction. Tournaments  were  under 
minute  reflations,  which  in  some 
degree  diminished  their  danger. 
The  prize  was  bestowed  by  the  lady 
of  the  T.  on  the  knight  to  whom  it 
hnd  been  adjudged,  he  reverently 
approaching  her,  and  saluting  her 
and  her  two  attendants.  The  period 
when  tournaments  were  most  in 
vogue  comprised  the  12th,  18th,  and 
14ih  c;  and  the  place  where  the 
most  celebrated  English  tourna- 
ments were  held  was  the  tilt-yard 
near  St.  James's,  Smithtield,  Lon- 
don. The  church  at  first  discoun- 
tenanced tournaments,  some  of  its 
decrees  prohibiting  persons  from 
engaging  in  them  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  and  oenying 
Christian  burial  to  a  combatant 
who  lost  his  life  in  one;  but  the 
church  seems  to  have  looked  with 
more  favor  on  these  combats  after 
the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  During 
the  15th  and  16th  c.  tournaments 
continued,  but  the  change  in  the 
social  life  and  warfare  of  Europe 
had  changed  their  character,  and  they  became  state 
pageants  iHther  than  real  combats.  The  death  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  1559,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  eye  at  a 
T.,  led  to  their  general  abandonment  in  France  and  else- 
where, and  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  revive  them 
even  as  mere  spectacles.  A  magnificent  entertainment 
consisting  of  a  representation  of  the  old  T.  was  given  at 
Eglinton  Castle,  England,  1889,  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton: 
Lady  Seymour  was  tne  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  many  of  the 
visitors  enacted  the  part  of  ancient  knights;  among  them 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  afterward  Napoleon  HI. — Ac- 
cording to  Ducange,  the  difference  between  a  T.  and  a 
Joust,  is  that  the  joust  is  a  single  combat,  while  in  the  T. 
a  troop  of  combatants  encounter  one  another  on  either  side; 
but  this  distinction  has  not  been  always  observed. 

TOURNAY,  tOr-nd'  (Flemish,  Doomik):  fortified  town 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainault;  on  both  sides  of  the 
Scheldt,  near  the  French  frontier.  It  has  a  splendid  cathe- 
dral with  five  towers  (and  pictures  by  Jordaens,  Rubens, 
(klUut,  etc.),  several  fine  chut ches,  particularly  St.  Quentin 
and  St.  Jacques,  a  gallery  of  art,  an  episcopal  seminary, 
five  hospitals,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  Although  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Belgium.  T.  has  a  modem  appearance,  with 
fine  suburbs  and  beautiful  broad  streets.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  hosiery,  linen,  carpets,  and  porcelain;  but 
there  are  few  large  w«rk-shops,  most  of  the  fabrics  being 
executed  by  the  people  in  their  own  houses.    A  little  ta 
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the  8.e.  Is  the  famous  village  of  Fontenoy  (q.v.)*— Pop.  of 
T.  (1880j  32.666;  (1891)  85.408. 

T.,  anc.  Tamacum  or  Turrii  Nertioram  (*  Fort  of  ili# 
Kenrii ').  was  in  the  6th  and  begiunlDg  of  the  6ih  o.  tfa« 
seat  of  the  MeroTingian  kings,  it  subsequently  belonged 
to  France,  but  at  the  peace  of  Madrid  was  included  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  Afterward  it  was  more  than  onoe 
taken  by  France,  but  agaiu  restored  by  treaty.  1794,  Hny, 
it  was  the  scene  of  several  hotly  contested  fights  bc^we^i 
the  French  and  Austro-iiiuglish  armies,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  May  19,  in  which  Pidi^ru  defeated 
the  Duke  of  York. 

TOURNEFORT,  lor-rUhfat^,  Jobeph  Pttton  db:  beta 
nist:  1656-1708.  Dec,  28;  b.  Aix,  in  Provence.  From 
youth,  through  his  whole  life,  he  was  an  ardent  botanist. 
He  became  prof,  of  botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Pianies  1688; 
and  was  sent,  at  the  king's  expense,  to  Spfin,  Portund, 
England,  and  Holland,  and  to  the  East.  '  He  added  » 
ffreat  number  of  species  to  the  list  of  known  plants.  He 
died  in  Paris.  He  published  several  botanical  works— the 
chief  being  Inatituiiones  Rei  Herbarim  (3  vols.  Paris  1700). 
His  botanical  system  maintained  its  ground  till  the  time  of 
Linnaeus;  and  was  of  great  service  by  its  grouping  of 

Slants  in  genera.    Previous  botanists  had  described  Uiem 
kdividuully.  as.  species. 


Common  Tournlqiiet. 

TOURNIQUET,  n.  tor'7iim  [F.  tourniquet,  a  turnstile^ 
tourniquet— from  tour  tier,  to  turn]:  \u9urget^,  instrument 
for  compressing  the  main  artery  of  the  thigh  or  arm.  either 
to  prevent  too  |?reat  loss  of  blood  in  amputation,  or  te 
check  dangerous  bciiiorriiuge  from  accidental  woimds,  or 
to  stop  the  circulation  through  an  aneurism. 
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The  common  T.  coDslsts  of  three  parts — (1)  a  pad  to 
eompF««A8  the  artery;  (2)  a  strong  band,  buckled  round  the 
.  limb;  (8)  a  bridge-like  coutiivance  over  which  the  band 
passes,  with  a  screw  whose  action  raises  the  bridge  and 
consequently  tic^htens  the  band.  The  best  kind  of  pad  is 
a  small  firm  roller  about  an  inch  thick;  it  must  be  placed 
lengthways  over  the  main  artery  so  as  to  compress  it 
aeainst  the  boce,  and  must  be  secured  in  its  place  by  a  turn 
o?  bandage,  over  which  the  band  of  the  T.  must  be  applied, 
lliis  baud  must  first  be  tightly  buckled,  and  the  pressure 
must  be  then  increased  to  the  necessary  extent  (namely,  till 
.the  beating  of  the  artery  l)eyond  the  instrument  ceases  to 
be  perceptible)  by  the  action  of  the  screw,  which  should 
always  be  opposite  the  buckle  of  the  band.  As  the  instru- 
ment arrests  the  venous  blood,  it  should  never  be  applied 
tight] V  in  cases  of  amputation  until  the  surgeon  is  ready 
to  make  his  incision,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  excessive 
lofls  of  venous  blood. 

The  invention  of  the  T.  Is  ascribed  usually  to  the  French 
surgeon  Morel,  who,  1674,  used  a  stick  passed  beneath  a 
fillet  and  turned  round  so  as  to  twist  it  up  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  tightness  for  preventing  flow  of  blood— a  nnie 
form  of  T.  which  may  be  extemporized  in  emergency. 

TOURO,  Uto,  Judah:  philanthropist:  1775,  June  16— 
1854,  Jan.  18;  b.  Newport,  K.  I.,  where  his  father  was 
minister  of  the  synagogue.  He  began  his  business  life  in 
Boston;  sailed  as  supercargo  of  a  ship  belonging  to  an 
uncle,  and  showed  courage  and  skill  in  a  conflict  with  a 
French  privateer  in  the  Mediterranean  1798;  settled  in  New 
Orleans  as.mercbaut  1802;  was  a  volunteer  private  soldier 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  severely  wounded 
by  a  cannon-ball.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune;  and  to 
Kezin  David  Shepberd,  whose  bravery  and  care  had  saved 
his  life  in  battle,  T.  bequeathed  a  large  share  of  his  estate. 
He  founded  an  almshouse  in  New  Orleans,  and  liberally 
aided  many  charities,  Hebrew  and  Cbristian.  He  gave 
$10,000  toward  building  Bunker  Hill  monument.  He  died 
in  New  Orleans;  and  was  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

TOUROUKCHAN8K.  iSrS^hdrukL'  small  town  of  e. 
Siberia,  govt,  of  Yeneseisk;  on  the  Ycuesei,  4,122  m.  e.  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  only  50  m.  s.  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
people  trade  m  furs. — rop.  800. 

TOURS,  tor:  city  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  formerly  cap.  of  Touraine  (q.v.);  in  a  fertile  Tal- 
ley,  146  m.  by  railway  s.w.  of  Paris.  Along  its  n.  side 
flows  the  Loire,  and  along  its  s.  side  tbe  Cher— these  two 
rivers  Uniting  about  25  m.  s.w.  of  tbe  city,  between  which 
and  their  point  of  confluence  only  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
land  separates  them.  Tbe  bridge  over  the  Loin*,  which 
continues  the  great  highway  from  Paris  s.  to  Bordeaux,  is 
more  than  1,4(X)  ft.  long.  The  cathedral  is  a  stately  Gothic 
edifice.  Surrounding  the  choir— begun  1170— is  beautiful 
old  painted  glass.  The  Tour  de  St.  Martin  or  d'Horloge, 
and  the  Tour  de  Charlemagne,  are  noteworthy  as  the  only 
Ttiamui  of  the  cuthedral  founded  by  St.  Martin,  4th  o. 
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The  church  was  pillaged  bj  the  HuguenoU,  and  utterly 
destroyed  (except  the  two  towers  mentioned)  at  the  Revo- 
lution. T.  has  a  towu-hall  and  a  museum.  A  little  w.  of 
T.  are  the  remains  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  in  which  Louis  XI. 
died  1488),  Manufactures  of  silk  stujffs,  carpets,  painted 
glass,  and  pottery  are  carried  on.— Pop.  (1881)  52,209; 
(1886)  69,585;  (1891)  60.385. 

T.,  anc.  GiEaarodunum,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Gauls, 
and  was  visited  by  Caesar  and  by  Adrian.  Here  OIovIb, 
having  come  to  tliank  St.  Martin  for  the  victory  of  Vouille, 
received  the  crown  of  gold  and  the  purple  robe  presented 
to  him  by  Emperor  Auastasius.  Hemy  IV.  planted  here 
the  first  mulberry-trees  known  in  France,  and  here  the 
first  silk  factories  were  established.  Under  Richelieu. 
40,000  hands  were  employed  at  T.  in  this  manufacture; 
but  the  industry  of  the  town  was  Vuined  by  the  revocation 
of  ihe  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  Franco  German  war  of 
1870-1,  T.  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Freoch  provisional 
govt.,  and  later  was  occupied  by  the  German  troops. 

TOURVILLE,  t6r-f>€l\  Anne  HiiiARioN  db  Cotkntik, 
Count  de:  1642-1701,  May  28;  b.  Tourville.  France;  third 
son  of  Cesar  dc  Cotentin.  Seigneur  de  T.  He  entered  the 
French  navy  at  the  age  of  18.  and  was  conspicuous  for  bra- 
very against  the  Turks  and  Algerians.  He  distinguished 
Jiimseli  1671-2  in  the  naval  war  waged  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  England  against  the  Dutch.  In  1682  he 
was  made  lieut.gen.  of  the  navy.  In  the  war  after  the 
English  revolution  of  1688.  between  France  on  the  one 
part  and  Ent^land  and  Holland  on  the  other,  T.  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  French  navy;  and  1690,  June,  he  entered 
the  English  Channel  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
inflicted  a  disastrous  and  memorable  defeat  on  the  united 
English  and  Dutch  armament  near  Beachy  Head.  1092. 
May  19-24,  T.,  with  a  great  French  fleet,  m<^t  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  battles  of  modern  times.  The  five  days'  battle 
ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French,  16  of  their 
men-of-war  bein^  utterly  destroyed.  "  In  1698  T.  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  He  died  at  Paris. — T.,  always 
personally  brave,  was  in  his  early  career  a  timid  com- 
mander where  his  professional  repute  was  at  stake;  but 
under  the  censures  which  his  caution  drew  on  him  he  be- 
came bold  even  to  rashness. 

TO  USE,  V.  iotoe,  or  Tousle,  v.  Unos^l  FLow  Gter.  itusln; 
Ger.  Musen,  to  pull  the  hair  about:  AS.  tcesan;  O.Dut. 
Uesen;  Dan.  tcBse,  to  tease  yro6\—lit. ,  to  pull  to  pieces]:  to 
card  or  dress  wool  by  pulling  it  to  pieces,  which  «re  laid 
together  again  a  number  of  times;  to  pull  about;  to  drag; 
to  tumble;  to  rumple;  to  dishevel.  Tous'ing,  imp. 
TousED.  pp.  Unoed.    Toub'er,  n.  -^,  one  who  touses. 

TOUS-LES-MOIS,  td-ld-mwd':  a  starch  made  in  the  W. 
Indies,  from  the  roots  of  a  species  of  canna  (see  Indian 
Shot);  used  as  substitute  for  arrow-root. 
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T0U8SAINT,  td-Mug',  Anna  Louisa  Gertrude:  popu- 
lar  Dutch  novelist:  1812,  Sep.  16—1886,  ApT.;  b.  Alkmaar; 
of  Huguenot  extraction.  lier  tii-st  work,  Almagro  (1837), 
was  well  receiyed,  and  trauslated  iuto  German.  It  was 
followed  by  other  works;  and  1840  by  Huts  Lattemssse,  a 
slorj  oc  the  Reformation  (several  editions,  and  German  and 
English  transl.).  Her  popularity  was  increased  by  a  series 
of  novels  in  10  vols.  1845-55,  under  the  titles  D«  Graaftan 
Leyeester  in  Nederland  (The  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Nether- 
lands), De  Vrouwen  win  het  Leycestersche  tijdperk  (The 
Women  of  the  Times  of  Leicester),  and  Gideon  FlorenU, 
Her  other  works  are  numerous.  Her  writings  are  char- 
acterized by  historical  accuracy. — In  1851  she  married" 
Johannes  Bosboom,  distinguished  painter,  and  resided  at 
the  Hague  till  her  death. — At  the  Paris  exhibition  1855  her 
husband  received  the  gold  medal  for  paintings  of  churches. 

TOUSSAmr  LOUVERTURE,  lo-ver-tur^,  Pibrrb- 
Dominique  (original  name,  Breda):  1746,  May  20—1803, 
Apr.  27;  b  Br^a,  San  Domingo:  one  of  the  liberators  of 
Hayti  (q.v.).  His  father  and  mother  were  both  African 
daves — ^his  father  claiming  descent  from  an  African  chief. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  it  found  T.  L.  in 
the  position  of  coachman,  and  a  sort  of  sub-manager  of  an 
estate.  He  early  showed  unusual  abilities,  and  obtained  a 
good  education — acquiring  also  some  knowledge  of  surgery 
and  medicine.  In  1791  the  French  convention  passed  the 
memorable  decree  by  which  the  rights  of  French  citizens 
were  given  to  people  of  color.  In  the  revolutionary  strife 
which  followed  in  San  Domingo,  T.  was,  for  the  next  three 
years,  conspicuous  for  his  adherence  to  the  cruse  of  royalty 
and  Kom.  Catholicism;  but  the  decree  of  1794,  Feb.  4, 
declaring  all  slaves  free,  won  him  to  the  side  of  the  French 
republic.  He  joined  their  commander,  Lavenux,  by  whom 
he  was  made  a  gen.  of  division.  In  1798,  in  the  midst  of 
the  troubles,  the  British  landed  a  force  and  took  partial 
possession  of  the  island.  Against  them  T.  L.  proved  him- 
self an  able  and  indefatigable  enemy,  bringing  the  whole 
n.  division  of  the  island  under  the  dominion  of  the  French 
republic.  As  a  military  commander  he  showed  decided 
genius:  his  name  Louverture  was  given  him  because  of  his 
prowess  in  opening  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  In  1795, 
in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  of  three  mulatto  generals, 
Laveaux  was  arrested  at  Cape  Town;  but  T.,  assembling 
his  neeroes  and  joining  the  French  force,  quickly  effected 
the  release  of  the  governor.  The  gratitude  of  Laveaux 
was  very  ffreat;  nnd  1796  the  commissioners  of  the  direc- 
tory appointed  T.  chief  of  the  army  of  San  Domingo. 
Shortly  afterward  Gen.  Maitland,  Brit,  commander,  sur- 
rendered to  T.  L.  ^11  the  strong  places  which  he  had  hither- 
to held  in  the  island.  This  was  followed  1801  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Spanish  forts.  The  whole  of  San  Domingo 
was  then  under  the  role  of  T.  L.  His  sway  was  vigorous 
and  upright;  and  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  Island 
flourished  under  him.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
prosperity,  and  assumed  great  state,  though  retaining 
habits  of  personal  simplicity.    But  a  more  powerful  ruler 
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now  found  bimself  at  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  aftaiis  of 
Uayti.  During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Kapoleon  Bonaparte 
issued  a  proclamation  rc-establisbing  slavery  in  San  Do- 
mingo. This  wus  met  by  a  counter-proclamation  by  T.  L.. 
issura  1801,  Dec.  18,  in  which,  while  professing  obedience, 
he  showed  plainly  that  he  meant  resistance.  A  squadron 
of  54  sail  of  the  line,  under  Gen.  Le  Olerc,  soon  made  its 
appearance  to  enforce  the  edict  of  the  first  consul.  T.  was 
compelled  to  retire,  was  proclnimed  an  outlaw,  and,  agree- 
ing to  surrender,  was  received  with  military  honors.  He 
was  afterward  treacherously  arrested,  and  sent  to  Paris, 
and  after  ten  months'  rigorous  imprisonment,  died  in  the 
'prison  of  Joux,  near  Besan9ou.— See  Vie  de  Tounaint 
rOuverture,  by  St.  Remy  (Par.  1850);  The  I/fe  cfT.^hy  Dr. 
Beard  (Lond.ld58);  Charles  Sumner's  Touuaint  Ixmverture, 

TOUT,  V.  iowi  [Icel.  iota,  a  snout;  tula,  anything  stick- 
ing out:  Sw.  tut,  a  point,  a  muzzle]:  to  look:  to  peep;  to 
look  out  for  custom:  K.  one  who  watches  race-horses  in  the 
course  of  training  to  secure  information  for  betting;  a  looter. 
TouT'iNa,  imp.:  N.  the  act  or  practice  of  lookmg  out  for 
customers  by  means  of  paid  agents.  Tout'ed.  pp.  Tout'kb, 
n.  -er,  one  who  hangs  about  places  frequented  by  tourists, 
to  offer  his  services,  or  to  secure  their  custom  for  a  partica- 
lar  inn,  conveyance,  etc. 

TOUT  ENSEMBLE,  n.  to<<Jw^.«Jn^W[F.,  aU  together]: 
the  whole  of  anything  taken  toother;  anything  regarded 
as  a  whole  without  regard  to  distinction  of  parts;  specifi- 
cally, in  the  fine  arts,  the  general  effect  of  a  work  of  art 
without  regard  to  execution  of  details. 

TOW,  n.  Id  [Fris.  touw,  tow:  Icel.  tog,  Jhe  long  haire  or 
coarse  shaggy  part  of  the  fieece;  ib,  a  tuft  of  wool  for  spin- 
ning  (see  alSo  Tow  2)]:  the  coarser  part  of  flax  or  hemp 
separated  from  the  finer  part  by  the  hackle  or  swingle. 

TOW,  V.  to  [F.  touer,  to  tow  a  vessel  by  a  rope:  Dut. 
toghen;  Icel.  toga,  to  pull,  to  drag:  Icel.  tog;  Dan.  toug,  a 
cable:  AS.  teon,  to  dr&w]:  to  drag,  as  a  boat  or  ship,  through 
the  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Tow'ino,  imp.:  N.  the  act 
of  drawing  through  water  by  means  of  a  rope.  Towkd. 
pp.  tdd.  TowiKG-BOAT,  a  boat  that  tows;  a  tug-boat. 
Tow-UN  B,  or  Tow-BOPB.  a  rope  or  cable  used  in  towing  or 
dragging  a  vessel  through  the  water.  Tow-path,  or  Tow- 
ing-path,  the  roadway  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  for  men  or 
horses  that  tow.  Towagb,  n.  toi^f,  the  act  of  towing:  the 
price  paid  for  towing. 

TO  WAN  DA,  to-iDdn'da:  borough,  cap.  of  Bradford  co., 
Peno.;  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  on  the  Barclay,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  State  Line  railroads;  87  m.  s  &e.  of 
Elmira,  85  m.  w.n.  w.  of  Scranton.  It  contains  8  churches, 
court-house,  graded  public  schools,  public  library,  Sus- 
quehanna CcMlegiate  Institute,  opera-house,  2  national 
banks  (cap.  $275,000);  and  1  daily,  4  weekly,  and  1  monthly 
periodicals.  The  industries  comprise  planing,  saw,  and 
flour  mills,  uail,  furniture,  toy,  and  piano  andorean  facto- 
ries, brewery  and  agricultural- implement  works. — Pop« 
(1680)  8,814;  (1890)  4, 1 65.  ^ 
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TOWARD— TOWBft. 

TOWARD,  prep,  to'erd,  or  Towards,  -Mb  [AS.  to- 
toeardes — ^from  to,  to  andtMor  '  dLection];  in  the  directioa 
of;  with  a  tendency  to;  with  respect  to;  regarding:  Ad. 
n^u^y;  near  at  hand.  To'wabd,  ^.  ready  to  do  or  learn; 
docile;  in  OE,,  rash;  bold.  To'wabdly,  ad.  41.  To'ward- 
NE88,  n.  -nis,  or  To'wARDLiNEfie,  n.  -lUnis,  readiness  to  do 
or  learn;  docility;  aptness. 

TOWEL,  n.  tou/H  [F.  iouaiUe;  OHG.  iwahiUa,  a  towel: 
It.  iovagUa,  a  table-cloth:  Goth.  ihtooAan;  AS.  ihwean,  to 
wash]:  a  cloth  for  wiping  the  face,  hands,  or  person,  espe- 
cially after  washing;  a  cloth  used  for  wiping  dishes  or  the 
like  after  being  washed;  an  altar-cloth.  Tow'sluno,  n. 
clotJi  for  towels. 

TOWEL  GOURD,  or  Loofah,  Ufah  {Luffa  a>gypt%aca): 
species  of  cucurbitaceous  plant,  cultivated,  in  Egypt,  Ara- 
bia, India,  China,  etc.,  and  in  the  s.  United  States.  It  is 
a  climbing  vine,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  ovate,  fleshy 
fruit,  somewhat  like  a  cucumber,  wUch  varies  from  6  in.  to 
2  ft.  in  length.  The  close  vascular  network  of  the  interior 
of  the  fruit,  when  freed  from  interstitial  matter  and  seeds, 
constitutes  the  loofah  or  T.  G.  of  commerce.  It  has  long 
been  used  for  scrubbing-brushes,  flesh-brushes,  and  strain- 
ers. From  the  fibre  are  made  in-soles  for  shoes,  saddle 
under-cloths,  surgical  bandage  stuffs,  etc. 

TOWER,  n.  iowT  [W.  trer,  a  tower,  a  heap  or  pDe:  F. 
lour;  L.  turru,  a  tower:  Cktel.  tHr,  a  tower]:  a  lofty  build- 
ing, of  any  form  in  plan,  consisting  of  many  stories,  or 
hi^h  in  proportion  to  its  lateral  dimensions;  a  part  of  a 
building  rising  high  above  the  main  edifice;  a  movable 
wooden  edifice  mounted  on  wheels,  used  in  ancient  war- 
fare to  attack  a  besieged  town  or  fortress;  in  OB.,  high 
flight;  elevation:  V.  to  be  lofty;  to  rise  above;  to  rise  and 
fly  high;  to  soar.  Tow'ering,  Imp.:  Adj.  very  hiu^h; 
efevat^;  soaring.  Towered,  pp.  tow'rd:  Adj.  havmg 
towers;  adorned  or  defended  by  towers.  Towery,  a.  tow- 
r*l,  adorned  or  guarded  with  towers;  lofty.  Tower- mus- 
tard, n.  iowr-mu^Urd,  a  hardy  annual  plant  whose  foli- 
age is  so  disposed  on  the  stem  as  to  rive  it  a  pyramidal  ap- 
pearance; the  Ardlfls  turrita,  ord.  Orwc^fhm. 

TOWER:  town  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Minn.;  on  Vermilion 
Lake,  and  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  railroad;  96  m.  n. 
of  Duluth.  It  is  in  an  exceptionally  nch  iron  and  timber 
region;  was  incorporated  1884,  and  has  all  the  advantages 
of  a  successful,  thriving  town.  One  of  its  mines  is  said 
to  be  the  largest,  and  to  produce  the  most  ore  containing 
the  highest  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  of  any  mine  in  the 
world;  and  a  few  m.  n.  of  the  town  is  an  invaluable  tract 
of  the  best  quality  of  Norway  and  white  pine. — T.  has  5 
churches,  2  graded  schools,  1  national  bank  (cap.  $50,000), 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  several  important  manufacturing 
establishments.— Pop.  (1890)  5,980. 
30~U 
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TOWKR— TOWER  OF  LONDON. 
TOWER.  Un/f'  Zealous  Bates:  soldier:  b  Cohaase^ 
Mass.,  1819,  Jan.  12.  Ue  graduated  at  West  Point  1841, 
first  in  a  class  of  5:^,  and  was  commissioned  2d  lieut.  of 
engineers  and  asst.  prof,  .f  engineering  at  the  Milit.  Acad. 
He  served  with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  war;  sa- 
perintended  important  military  and  public  works  18^-61; 
became  maj.  of  engineers  1861,  Aug.  6,  and  was  chief  eo- 

fineer  in  the  defense  of  Ft.  Pickens.  As  brig. gen.  of  Tola, 
e  served  in  n.  Va.  under  Banks  and  Pope,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  thesecoud  Bull  Run  battle,  1862,  Au^. 
80;  returning  to  duty  in  the  field  1864,  Sep.,  he  served  id 
the  milit.  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  till  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  Ue  was  retired  as  col.  1874,  and  brevet 
maj.  general. 

TOWER  HAMIiETS:  English  parliamentary  borough 
In  Middlesex,  in  the  e.  of  London,  and  having  the  City 
and  Finsbury  w.  of  it.  Till  1885  it  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament; since  then  it  falls  into  seven  electoral  districts, 
each  returning  one  member.  The  divisions  are  those  of 
Whitechapel,  St.  Georse's-in-the-East,  Limehouse,  Mile- 
End,  Stepney,  Bow  and  Bromley,  and  Poplar.  In  T.  H. 
are  the  Tower  of  London.  Mint,  Trinity  House,  and  many 
of  the  principal  docks.— Pop.  of  borough  (1891)444,000. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON:  in  feudal  da3r8,  a  powerful 
fortress;  then,  and  long  afterward,  a  state  prison  of  gloomy 
memories;  now  a  government  store-house  and  armor v»  and 
still,  in  some  sense,  a  stronghold:  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
collection  of  buildings  on  rising  ground  adjoining  the 
Thames,  and  im mediately  e.  of  the  City  of  London.  The 
space  occupied  is  between  12  and  18  acres,  and  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  no  gieat  depth.  Usually  the 
moat  is  dry,  but  the  garrison  have  the  power  of  flooding 
it.  Seen  from  without,  the  moat  is  bordered  within  by  a 
lofty  castellated  wall,  broken  by  massive  fianking-towers 
at  frequent  intervals.  Within  this  wall  rises  a  second  wall 
f  similar  construction  but  greater  height;  and  within 
this  are  the  several  barrack.^,  armories,  etc.;  and  in  the 
centre  of  all,  the  lofty  keep  or  donjon  known  as  the 
White  Tower.  This  last,  which  nearly  resembles  Roch- 
ester Castle,  and,  like  it,  was  built  by  Gundulph,  Bp.  of 
Rochester,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  the 
centre  of  interest  and  antiquity  in  the  whole  structure. 
Its  walls  are  in  parts  16  ft.  thick,  of  solid  masonry.  This 
tower  was  the  court  of  the  Plantagenet  kuigs.  The  various 
otier  towers  are  noteworthy  principally  for  the  illustrious 
prisoners  who  have  pined  in  them,  or  left  them  for  the 
scaffold.  In  the  n.w.  comer  of  the  quadrangle  is  8t. 
Peter's  Chanel,  now  the  garrison  church.  In  another  part 
is  the  Jewel-house,  containing  the  crown  jewels,  or  RegctUck, 
comprising  several  crowns,  sceptres,  globes,  and  jewels  of 
enormous  value.  Near  this  building  is  the  Hors-^armory, 
a  collection  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  arms  and  armor,  the 
latter  bein^  exhibited  in  complete  suits  on  wooden  figures 
of  men  and  horses.  To  the  crown  jewels  and  the  armory, 
visitors  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
JSarly  writers  al leered  that  Julius  Caesar  built  the  Towtf 
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TO  WIT. 

ol  London  as  a  Boman  fortress;  but  there  is  no  record  to 
prove  the  existence  of  any  fortress  on  this  site  before  the 
construction  of  the  White  Tower  by  Bp.  Gundulpb  1078. 
Some  earlier  structur^j  of  the  Saxon  times  appears  to  have 
been  there,  from  the  massive  foundations  discovered  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  erections;  but  of  the  nature  of  those 
buildings  nothing  is  known.    During  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Kormau  kings,  the  Tower  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
a  fortress  merely.     In  Henry  L's  time  it  was  already  a 
state  prison.    That  monarch  and  his  successors  gradually 
increased  the  size  and  strength  of  the  ramparts  and  towers, 
until  the  whole  became  a  stronghold  of  the  first  class  for 
feudal  times.    The  kinp  frequently  resided  there,  holding 
their  courts,  and  sometmies  sustaining  sieges  and  blockades 
from  their  rebellious  subjects.    Of  the  lone  list  of  execu- 
tions of  prisoners  confinea  here  for  political  offenses,  real 
or  imputed,  that  of  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and 
Lovat,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  the  last.    Wilkes, 
Home-Tooke,  and  others  have  since  been  confined  there; 
but,  happily,  blood  has  ceased  to  flow  since  the  existence 
of  a  living  political  opposition  has  been  found  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  government. 

Not  the  least  interesting  memorials  are  the  quaint  and 
touching  inscriptions  cut  by  hapless  prisoners  on  the  walls 
of  their  dungeons. 

In  1841  a  serious  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bowyer  Tower, 
and  extended  to  the  armories,  causing  the  destruction  of 
numerous  modem  buildings  and  many  thousand  stand  of 
,  arms.  At  present  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  great  military 
'store-house  in  charge  of  the  war  dept.,  containing  arms 
and  accoutrements  for  complete  equipment  of  a  large  army. 
The  mint  and  public  records,  formerly  kept  in  it,  have 
been  removed  to  dtber  buildings  more  suitable.  Flam- 
steed,  when  first  appointed  astronomer-royal,  made  his 
observations  from  the  summit  of  the  White  Tower;  after- 
witfd  he  removed  to  Greenwich.  As  a  fortress,  the  Tower 
would  be  useless  against  modem  arms. 

Tlie  government  is  vested  in  a  constable,  who  has  great 
privileges,  and  is  usually  a  milit.  ofiScer  of  long  service  and 
distinguished  mark;  the  deputy-constable,  also  a  gen.  of- 
ficer of  repute,  is  the  actual  eovemor.  He  has  a  small  staff 
under  him,  and  the  corps  of  yeomen  of  the  cuard.  iocu- 
larly  known  as  Beef -eaters  (see  Beef-satbb).  in  addition, 
a  wing,  and  occasionally  a  battalion,  of  infantry  is  quar- 
terwi  in  the  barracks. — Baylev's  History  cf  the  Tower  of 
London,  3  vols.  4to;  Memoira  of  the  Totoer,  by  Brit  ion  and 
Brayley  (1881);  MomoriaU  of  Vie  Tower  of  London,  by  Lord 
De  Kos  0866);  Her  Majesty' $  Towr,  by  Hepworth  Dixon, 
4  vols.  (1871). 
TO  WIT,  9d.  tu  wUf  [io,  and  wU}:  oameljr;  Uiat  is  to 
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TOWLE— TOWNSEND. 

TOWLE,  tol,  Gborgb  Makbpeace:  author:  b.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  1841.  Aug.  27.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1861, 
and  in  law  at  Harvard  1863.  practiced  law  in  Boston  till 
1865;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Nantes,  France,  1866-68,  and 
then  in  Bradford,  England.  tiU  1870.  He  was  nn  editorial 
writer- for  the  Boston  Commercial  Advertiser  1870-71,  and 
for  the  Boston  Post  1871-76.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  essays  (largely  biographical  and  historical)  lo 
magazines,  and  is  author  of  a  great  number  of  books; 
among  them:  American  Society  (London  1870);  Modem 
Greece;  6  vols,  of  Young  Folks'  Heroes  of  History;  Modern 
France;  Young  People's  History  of  England;  of  Ireland. 
He  d.  1893.  Aug.  8. 

TOWN,  n.  town  [Low  Ger.  tuun,  ao  inclosed  place: 
Icel.  tun,  an  inclosure:  Gael,  tuin,  a  dwelling:  Scot,  tdxm, 
a  hamlet,  a  farm  house:  Ger.  eaun,  a  hedge:  AS.  tynan,  to 
inclose]:  originally,  an  inclosed  place,  or  a  place  hedged 
in,  then  a  farm,  dwelling,  village,  or  collection  of  houses 
walled  in;  any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  vfl- 
lage,  generally  a  borough  or  city;  any  principal  colleo 
tion  of  houses  of  a  county;  the  people  of  a  town  or 
city.  Town'less,  a.  -Us,  without  towns.  Town-ad- 
jutant, Town-major,  milit.  officers  on  the  staff  of  a  gar- 
rison, usually  veterans — the  adjutant  ranking  as  capt.,  the 
major  as  licut.  Town-clerk,  the  clerk  to  a  town  or  to  a 
municipal  corporation,  elected  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  town-council,  and  in  the  United  Slates  by  the  towns- 
people. Town-council,  body  of  representatives  elected  by 
their  fellow-citizens  to  manage  the  municipal  affairs.  Town* 
CRiRR,  person  employed  by  a  town  to  make  announcements 
of  sales,  intended  meetings,  etc.  Town-hall,  building 
where  the  public  business  of  a  town  is  transacted.  Town- 
house, residence  in  a  town,  as  distinguished  from  a  country- 
house.  Township,  n.  the  territory  or  district  of  a  town;  a 
subdivision  of  a  county:  in  Eng.  law,  a  division  of  a  parish 
in  which  there  is  a  separate  constable,  and  for  which  there 
may  be  separate  overseers  of  the  poor  (see  Municipalitt). 
Townsfolk,  n.  towm'fok,  the  people  of  a  town  or  city. 
Towns' MAN,  n.  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  town.  Town- 
talk,  the  subject  of  common  conversation. — Town,  in  the 
United  States,  is  sometimes  used,  as  in  New  Eogland,  in  the 
sense  of  township,  a  subdivision  of  a  county.  In  other 
states  it  is  a  municipal  corporation  of  a  kind  inferior  to  a 
city  in  organization  and  powers,  extending  over  a  definite 
portion  of  a  township  (see  Municipality). 

TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL:  see  Pennsylvania, 
University  op. 

TOWNSEND,  iown'zdnd.  Edward  Davib:  soldier:  b. 
Boston,  1817,  Aug.  22.      He  was  educated  at  Harvard; 

fraduated  at  West  Point  and  became  2d  lieut.  of  artillery 
887.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  in  the  troubK» 
188b-41  on  the  Canadian  frontier;  thenceforward  his  duties 
were  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in  the  adjt.gen.'s  of- 
fice. He  attained  the  actual  raiik  of  col.  1861  and  wai 
brevetled  brig.gen.  laH  mai.gen.  1865;  reUred  1880.  He 
d.  im,  May  if. 
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TOWNSEND-TOWKSHENO. 

fOWN'SEND,  George  Alfred:  journalist:  b.  George 
town,  De]  ,  1841.  Jau.  80.  He  obtained  employraent  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  office  1860;  was  war  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  for  some  months  1862;  then  visited 
Europe  as  correspondent  of  newspapers,  meanwhile  lectur- 
ing on  the  Amer.  civil  war;  returning  to  America  1864,  he 
was  again  a  war  correspondent;  after  the  war  he  delivered 
lectures  throughout  the  country.  He  chronicled  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war  of  1866  in  letters  from  the  field.  He  adopted 
the  signature  '  Oath '  1868.  He  is  author  of  several  books; 
among  them  biographies  of  Qaribaldi  and  Lincoln,  a  few 
light  dramas,  and  some  novels;  among  the  latter  Dr. 
Prie$tley,  or  the  Federalists, 

TOWN'SEND,  Luther  Tract,  d.d.:  Methodist  Episc 
minister,  and  author:  b.  Orono,  Me.,  1888,  Sep.  27.  He 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  Coll.  and  AndoverTlieol.  Sem., 
and  then  was  ordained  to  the  minisUy.  He  has  been  prof, 
of  theol.  in  Boston  Univ.  since  1867.  He  is  author  of  many 
hooks,  some  of  which  have  had  wide  circulation;  among 
them  are  The  Bible  arid  Ot/ier  Anc,  Literature  in  t7ie  19th  C, 
Credo,  Ood-Man,  Bible  Tfieology  and  Modem  ThoughU 

TOWNSHEND,  toum'zdnd,  Charles,  The  Right  Hon.: 
English  orator  and  statesman:  1725,  Aug.  29—1767,  Sep.  4; 
second  son  of  the  third  Viscount  T.  He  entered  the  house 
of  commons  1747,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Pel  ham  (whig) 
administration.  His  first  great  speech  was  against  the  Mar* 
riage  Bill  1753.  which  gained  him  great  reputation  for  elo- 
quenc*e.  At  the  dissolutiou  of  the  whig  govt.  ,(he  Earl  of  Bute 
gained  him  by  the  offer  of  the  post  of  sec.  at  war.  On  Bute's 
resignation  1763,  T.  was  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  and 
the  plantations.  By  this  time  the  versatility  of  bis  political 
career  had  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  *  the  Weather- 
cock.' In  the  Chatham  ministry  1766,  he  accepted  the  post 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  house  of 
commons.  When  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  distempered  state 
of  mind,  abdicated  the  post  of  first  minister,  T.  broke 
loose  from  all  restraint,  and  manifested  immense  vanity, 
ambition,  and  arrogance.  Ckorge  Grenville,  smarting  un- 
der the  defeat  of  hb  favorite  scheme  of  taxing  America,  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  middle  of  his  harangue,  turned  to  the 
ministers:  '  You  are  cowards,'  he  said :  '  you  are  afraid  of 
the  Americans;  you  dare  not  tax  America.'  T.'s  fiery 
temper  was  kindled,  and  he  exclaimed:  'Dare  not  tax 
America  1  I  dare  tax  America.'  Grenville  retorted:  *I 
wish  to  God  I  could  see  Itl '  and  T.  replied:  *  I  will,  I  will.' 
He  was  not  allowed  to  forget  his  pledge;  and  finding  the 
notion  of  an  American  revenue  agreeable  to  the  court  and 
not  unpalatable  to  the  house  of  commons,  he  proposed  and 
carried  those  measure^)  that  led  ultimately  to  the  separation 
of  tl)e  American  colonies.  T.'s  wife  was  created  Baroness 
Greenwich,  and  he  was  about  to  be  intrusted  with  formation 
of  a  ministry  when  lie  was  carried  away  by  a  putrid  fever 
fn  his  42d  year.  The  difference  between  his  contemporary 
reputation  and  his  fame  is  very  striking.  He  was  ranked 
aa  an  orator  with  Pitt  He  was  far  more  popular  than  the 
great  commoner  with  the  house  of  commons,  in  which 
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AMembly  be  made  many  speeches  ^hose  wit  and  reckless^ 
nesB  alike  were  unbounded.  Burke  called  him  '  the  delight 
and  onament  of  the  house  of  commons.'  Macaulay  sp^s 
of  him  as  '  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind/ 
who  had  'belonged  to  every  partv,  and  cared  for  none.* 
He  married  Caroline,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John,  second 
Duke  of  Aigyle  and  Greenwich,  and  widow  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith. 

.  TOWN  SHEND  (Charles  Townshend),  second  Vis- 
count: English  statesman:  1674-1788.  June  21;  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  Eng.  family,  settled  at  Haynham,  Nor- 
folk, since  the  reign  of  Henr>'  I.  His  father,  Horatio,  first 
Viscount  T.,  hatl  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Presb. 
party  before  the  Restoration;  and,  having  been  one  of  the 
most  forward  in  restoring  the  monarchy,  was  by  Charles 
II.  made  baron  1661,  viscount  1682:  he  died  1687,  when 
his  son  was  only  11  years  old.  When  be  was  of  age  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  upper  house,  he  adopted  his  father*s  politics, 
but  soon  became  a 'disciple  of  Lord  Somers,  and  cordially 
coK>perated  with  the  wbigs.  He  was  employed  as  a  diplo- 
matist; was  joint-plenipotentiary  with  Marlborough  at 
Gertruydenberg;  and  negotiated  with  the  states-general  the 
Barrier  treaty,  which  pledged  the  states-general  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  and  England  to  procure  the  Spanish 
Low  Countries  for  the  United  ftovinccs.  as  a  barrier  against 
France.  In  1712,  on  formation  of  the  Harley^  ministry,  T. 
was  dismissed  from  his  places,  and  the  Barrier  treaty  was 
censured  by  the  bouse  of  commons,  which  voted  that  T. 
and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  treaty  were  enemies 
to  the  queen  and  kinf^dom.  This  persecution  raised  him 
from  a  follower  to  a  leader.  He  maintained  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  obtained  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Gkorgc  I.,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England,  made  him  his  chief  minister.  While 
George  I.  was  still  at  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  his  new 
kingdom,  he  made  T.  sec.  of  state,  with  power  to  name  his 
colleague.  He  selected  Gen.,  afterward  Elarl,  Stanhope, 
and  formed  a  ministry  entireljr  whig  in  party  character. 
He  strengthened  it  by  the  addition  of  Walpole,  who.  from 
being  at  first  paymaster  of  the  forces,  was  soon  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
The  principal  act  of  the  govt,  was  the  passing  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Bill,  a  bold  and  unconstitutional  act  After  the 
breaking  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  deaths  of  Sun- 
derland and  Stanhope  (qv.),  T.  (1721)  again  became  cec 
of  state.  But  he  was  no  longer  (he  acknowledged  leadjr 
of  the  whigs.  The  superior  talent  of  Walpole,  with  his 
financial  abilities  and  bis  influence  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, caused  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
ministers,  and  converted  into  rivals  and  enemies  those  who 
long  had  been  friends  and  colleagues,  and  who  were  also 
family  connections  (for  T.  had  married  Walpole's  sister). 
An  ua<<eemly  quarrel  broke  out  between  them:  they  seized 
each  other  h^  the  collar,  and  then  laid  hands  on  their 
swords.  The  interposition  of  friends  prevented  a  duel;  and 
T.t  resigning  the  contest,  retired  to  Kaynham  to  cultivate 
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hit  patenial  acres.  Walpole,  on  being  asked  the  cause  of 
hn  difference  with  his  brother-in-law,  replied:  '  As  long  as 
the  firm  was  Townsbend  and  Walpole,  all  did  very  well: 
bot  when  it  became  Walpole  and  Townshend,  things  weU 
wron^,  and  a  separation  ensued.'  T.'s  temper  was  resolute 
and  imperious;  but  he  left  oflice  with  bands  absolutely 
dean  from  selfish  gain.  T.  introduced  the  turnip  into  Nor- 
folk from  Germany,  effectiaa:  a  beneficial  revolution  in 
agriculture,  Ue  steadUv  refused  to  reappear  in  public 
life,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  leaving  a  high  reputation 
for  integrity  and  steady  consistency  in  sound  and  constitu- 
tional principles  of  government. 

TOWSON.  Unifwn.  Nathan:  soldier:  1784.  Jan.  22— 
1854.  July  20;  1>.  near  Baltimore,  Md.  He  earned  distiuc- 
tiou  by  gallantry,  and  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  1848. 

TOXIC,  a.  ioks'ik,  orTox'iCAL.  a.  -i-kdl  [Gr.  ioxikon,  a 
poi^nj:  poisonous.  Toxic  amaurosis,  impaired  vision 
and  blindness  due  to  the  action  of  a  poison. 

TOXICANT,  n.  tdk¥ik-ani  [Eng.  tone]:  poison:  Adj. 
having  poisonous  efPect. 

TOXICODENDRON:  see  Sumach. 

TOXICOLOGY,  n.  toksi-kdi'd-ji  [Gr.  (oxikon,  a  poison; 
logo$,  discourse]:  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  le- 
lates  to  poisons,  tbeir  effects,  detection,  and  antidotes. 
Tox'icoLoe'iCAL,  a.  -ko-l^'i-kdl,  of  or  relating  to  tozicol- 
<^.  Tox'icolog'ioallt,  ad.  -It.  Tox'icol'ooist,  n. 
-^cU'^jUt,  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  which  relates  to 
poisons. — Toxicology  embraces  the  physical  and  chemical 
histoiy  of  poisonous  substances,  the  methods  of  tesdng  for 
them,  their  action  on  the  living  body,  the  postmorUm  re- 
sults which  they  occasion,  and  (according  to  some  writers) 
the  medical  treatment  that  should  be  adopted.  The  word 
has  a  somewhat  far-fetched  origin  (from  Gr.  toxikon  and 
logos).  The  Greek  word  toxikon  signifies  '  anything  relat- 
ing to  toxon,  a  bow;'  hence  vnOk  the  word  pharmacon,  a 
drag,  it  was  used  to  designate  'poison  for  smearing 
arrows,'  and  then  poison  generally.  * 

TOXIN,  or  ToxiNE,  n.  tdx'in,  or  -^n  [from  Gr.  Uxei- 
hm,  from  ioxikos,  of  the  bow,  from  ioxon,  now]:  in  c/ism./ 
a  poisonous  base  found  in  animals,  caused  by  tissue-meta- 
bolism; a  poisonous  ptomaine.— See  Ptomaine:  Bacillus: 
Bacteria:  Tubbbculobis:  Antitoxin:  etc. 

TOXOPHILITE,  n.  idks-ifUU  [Gr.  tox<m,  a  bow; 
philas,  a  lover]:  a  lover  of  archery;  an  archer:  Adj.  of  or 
pertaining  to  archery. 

TOY,  n.  toy  [an  ellipse  for  play  toy,  implements  of  play: 
Low  Gcr.  tug;  Dut.  twig;  Dan.  loi,  materials,  implements: 
Ger.  seug^  materials,  lumber;  spielzeug,  tovsl:  a  child'i 
plaything;  a  bauble^  that  which  is  valued  for  its  look 
only,  or  for  amusement;  in  OK,  play;  sport;  amorous 
dalliance;  old  story;  odd  conceit;  wild  fancy:  V.  |0E. 
iogge,  to  tug  (see  Tuo)]:  to  handle  amorously:  to  trifle;  to 
treat  foolishly;  to  play  with.  Tot  ing,  imp  Toyed,  pp. 
iayd.  Toy  I8H,  a.  'Uh,  trifling;  playful.  Toy'ishlt,  ad. 
4|.    Tot  (90IW9#  9*  -^1  tt^  <}ualit^  or  state  of  beinj;  tojp* 
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Ish.  Tot'bome,  a.  sum,  or  Tot'pui.,  a.  -ful,  full  of  dalU- 
EDce;  waDtoo.  Toyshop,  a  shop  where  toys  are  sold. 
Note.— Toy  as  a  noun  and  Yerb  have  really  dinerent  roota, 
but  the  senses  have  become  so  mixed  up  that  it  was  thou^t 
better  to  group  them  together.— 2>^<  are  made  in  great 
numbers  in  Lonlon,  Birmingham,  and  other  places  in 
Great  Britain;  but  much  more  extensively  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Nuremberg  especially  is  important  in  this 
respect,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  toy&  Japan  also 
is  noted  for  its  toys. 

TOY.  Crawford  Howell,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  educator:  b. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  1886,  Mar.  28.  He  graduated  at  the  Univ.  of 
Virginia  1866;  was  ordained  1860  as  a  Bapt  minister;  then 
was  teacher  in  different  educational  institutions;  chaplain 
in  the  CJonfederate  army  during  the  secession  war;  studied 
Semitic  languages  in  Berlin  1866-^.  and  afterward  was 
prof,  of  Hebrew  fn  the  Southern  Bapt.  Theol.  Sem. ;  since 
1880  he  has  held  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at  Harvard  Univ. 
He  is  author  of  History  of  ihe  Religum  of  Israel;  and  has 
gaineil  note  as  a  free  critic  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

TOYN'BEB  HALL:  centre  for  charitable  and  educa- 
tional work  in  the  VHiitechapel  dist.  of  Londpn;  named 
after  Arnold  Toynbee  (d.  1888),  in  commemoration  of  his 
earnest  endeavors  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It  is 
conducted  by  graduates  of  English  universities,  and  is 
one  of  the  •university  settlements.'  About  15  univ.  men 
are  in  residence  at  T.  H.,  most  of  whom  rive  their  whole 
time  to  the  beneficent  work,  living  at  their  own  charges. 
The  T.  H.  men  have  for  their  object  the  moral  elevation 
and  the  mental  improvement  of  the  people  ainon^  whom  thev 
have  established  themselves,  and  they  are  also  leaders  in  all 
charitable  and  reformatory  effort  in  their  district.  In  their 
hall  during  the  winter  the  lectures  of  the  univ.  extension 
are  given;  also,  classes  are  conducted  for  instruction  in  va- 
rious branches  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  political 
economy.  The  library  comprises  4,000  vols.  Among  the 
annexes  of  T.  H.  is  a  sort  of  college  affording  residence 
accommodation  to  40  young  men— clerks,  artisans,  school- 
'  masters,  etc.— desirous  of  pursuing  historical,  economic, 
literary,  and  other  studies. 

TRABECULA.  n.  triUbeJ^il'ld,  TRABEC'ULiB,  n.  plu. 
•w-^  [h.  trabeeula,  a  little  beam  or  rafter — from  trabs,  a 
beamj:  in  hot,,  cross-bar- like  projection  extending  across 
the  cell  cavity  of  the  ducts  of  some  plants,  or  across  ttie 
cavity  of  the  sporangium  of  manv  mosses;  plu.  in  anat., 
fibrous  cords  or  tissues  which  rnmify  the  substance  of  vari- 
ous soft  organs,  such  as  the  spleen.  Trabecular,  a.  trdr 
bUdH-ler,  of.  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  bands  or 
fibres  called  trabeculse.  I'RABEcgi^TBr  ^  ird-lfikf'vri^ 
trav^rs^  by  trab^pujcp. 
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TRACE,  n.  Wm  [F.  ira4ie;  It.  traccia,  a  trace,  a  point  of 
tbe  foot:  8p.  traza^  first  sketch,  outline:  F,  tracer,  to  tnige, 
pursue — from  L.  iraeius,  pp.  of  trahJsr^,  to  drawl:  mark  or 
visible  appearance  left  by  something  passing;  a  footstep;  u 
vestige;  a  token;  a  track;  remains;  minute  quantity:  Y.  to 
delineate  with  marks;  to  follow  by  tbe  visible  marks  left; 
to  follow  by  footsteps  or  tracks;  to  follow  exactly;  in  OE.^ 
to  walk  over;  to  walk;  to  travel.  Tra'cihg,  imp.:  N. 
course;  regular  track  or  p^tli;  a  delineation  by  visible 
marks;  a  plan;  a  sketch.  Traced,  pp.  trdsi,  marked  out; 
followed  by  footsteps.  Tra'ceb,  n.  -ser^  one  who  traces. 
Trace' ABL.B,  a.  sa-bl,  that  may  be  traced.  I'racb'ably, 
ad.  'bll,  Track'ablenrss,  n.  -bl-nes,  the  state  of  being 
traceable.  Tra'cery,  n.  -sei'-i,  artistic  work  in  fancifiu 
and  flowing  outlines;  certain  kinds  of  ornamental  stone- 
work, as  in  Gothic  windows  (see  below).  Tracing-paper, 
a  flemi-trausparent  paper  used  in  copying  sketches  or  out- 
lines»  over  which  it  is  laid  (see  Paper). 

TRACE,  n.  irds,  usually  in  the  plu.  Traces,  trd'siz  [OE. 
tra^,  horses^  harness:  OF.  traict;  F.  trait,  a  team-trace, 
a  shaft— from  L.  traetus,  a  drawing  or  dragging— from 
traheri,  to  draw]:  one  of  the  two  straps,  ropes,  or  chains  by 
which  a  vehicle  is  drawn  by  the  horse  or  other  draught- 
animal  to  which  it  is  harnessed;  a  '  tug.' 

TRA'CERY:  in  arch.,  ornamental  open-work  in  stone 
with  which  the  arches  of  Crothic  windows  are  filled  for  sup- 
port of  the  glass.  This  open-work  varies  vith  every  variety 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Gothic  windows  were  at  first 
narrow,  and  covered  with  a  simple  arch.  Then  two 
windows  were  grouped,  and  an  arch  thrown  over  both. 
The  space  thus  inclosed  became  part  of  the  window,  and 
was  at  first  pierced  with  a  circle,  quatrefoil,  or  other  open- 


fng(fig.  1).  When  three  or  more  windows  were  grouped 
ODder  one  arch,  the  sliield  or  space  in  the  arch  became 
larger,  and  was  pierced  with  apertures  of  various  forms. 
In  the  early  Pointed  styles  these  were  usually  circles  filled 
with  cinquefoils,  trefoils,  etc.  (fig.  2).  During  the  Deco- 
rated period  the  T.  became  more  varied,  composed  of 
squares,  triangles,  and  other  forms,  filled  with  foils,  and 
ao-18 
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liavlDff  the  appearanoe  of  being  packed  together  (fig.  3). 
This  kind  of  T.  is  called  *  Geometric*  The  windows  of 
the  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular  had  T.  of 


F(g.& 

more  flowing  character,  while  that  of  the  Perpendicolsr 
Period  (qv.)  became  almost  entirely  composed  of  vertical 
lines.     The  Flamboyant  (q.v.)  or  contemporary  style  in 


Prance  had  T.  of  very  different  style— as  free  and  graoefol 
as  the  other  was  straight  and  stiff.— Panels  are  often  filled 
with  T. :  such  panels  cover  the  exteriors  of  the  Perpendica* 
lar  period.  The  wood-work  of  all  periods  is  filled  with  or- 
namental tracery. 

TRACHEA,  n.  trd-k^a  [Gr.  trachus,  rough,  rugged— 
fem.  traeheia,  the  word  a/rUria,  artery,  being  understood]: 
cartilaginous  and  membranous  tube  which  conveys  the  air 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs;  the  windpipe  (see  Respibation). 
Trache'a,  plu.  'i,  the  air-tubes  of  the  body  in  insects:  in 
hot.,  the  spiral  vessels  of  plants.  Tracheal,  a.  -al,  per- 
taining to  the  windpipe.  Trachbary.  a.  trAkf^-d-ri,  per- 
taining to  the  trachea:  pertaining  to  the  spiral  vessels  of 
plants;  breathing  through  tracheae.  TRACHEma.  n.  triik- 
S-l'(l8,  or  Trachitis,  n.  trd-ki'tU,  inflammation  of  the 
trachea.  Tracheotome,  n.  trd'he-o-iom,  a  surgical  knife 
or  lancet  for  making  an  incision  in  the  windpipe. 
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TBACHE'A.  Affections  of  thb:  ailments  of  the 
trachea  which  require  surgical  or  medical  aid. — Foreign 
bodies  occasionally  pass  through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  who  has  had  some  foreign 
sabstanoe  io  his  mouth,  which  is  supposed  to  have  bcK^n 
swallowed,  is  seized  witli  a  convulsive  cough,  threatening 
suffocatioD,  hut  subsiding  after  a  time.  The  symptoms 
that  then  ensue  vary  with  the  weight  and  figure  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  according  as  il  is  fixed  or  movable.  A  large 
and  very  irregular'  body  may  be  impacted  in  the  trachea^ 
more  or  less  obstructing  respiration  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest;  and  this  obstruction  will  probably  soon  be  increased 
by  the  inflammatory  products  that  are  excited.  A  small 
beavv  body  will  usually  pass  through  the  trachea  into  one 
of  the  bronchi  (usually  the  right),  or  into  one  of  its 
branches,  obstructing  respiration  to  a  tess  extent.  *  If  the 
foreign  body  be  aUowed  to  remain,  the  progress  of  the 
symptoms  presents  much  variety  in  different  cases.  Death 
may  occur  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or.  the  foreign  body 
hdog  propelled  upward  into  the  rima,  death  may  ta£:c  place 
by  its  mcchanicaUy  preventing  the  passage  of  air;  or  rupt 
are  of  one  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  may  be  produced 
during  one  of  the  fits  of  coughing.  At  a  later  period  the 
hm^  may  become  congested  and  emphysematous,  or  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  or  pleurisy  may  supervene.'  Although 
inversion  of  the  body,  with  succussion  and  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  larynx,  has  in  some  few  cases  been  successful, 
it  is  now  deemed  advisable  by  the  highest  authorities  to 
precede  the  attempt  at  removal  by  making  an  artificial 
opening  into  the  windpipe.  A  free  aperture  is  thus  secured 
for  respiration,  spasm  of  the  glottis  is  pn^ventcd,  and  the 
forei|:n  body  is  commonly  expelled  through  the  artificial 
openmg,  or  falls  through  the  glottis  into  the  mowih.— Rupt- 
ure <f  t/te  Trachea  from  external  injury  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  occurs,  and  generally  proves  fatal  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  and  extensive  emphysema  which  usually  ensues. 
-—Wounds  of  the  Trachea:  see  Throat. — Except  Croup 
(q.v.),  there  is  no  special  disease  of  the  trachea;  indeed,  in 
croup  the  trachea  is  seldom  exclusively  nffccted.  Hence 
the  term  Tracheitis,  used  by  some  nosologists  as  synony- 
mous with  croup,  is  hardly  waiTantable.  Similarly,  m 
more  advanced  life  the  trachea  is  doubtless  often  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  but  never  the  special  and  exclusive  seat, 
and  both  the  symptoms  and  treatment  merge  into  those  of 
bronchiiis  or  lar3mgitis. 

TRACHEARIA.  n.  plu.  trak'^-a'ri-d  [Eng  trachea,  the 
whidpipe]:  the  division  of  Arachnida  which  breathe  by 
means  of  tracheee;  also  named  Tbacheata,  d.  plu.  trdkrc- 
uid.  Trachbtdes,  n.  plu.  trdk-e-i^des  [Gr.  eidos,  resem- 
blance]: in  bot..  spiral  vessels  which  serve  as  idr-con- 
ducting  tubes  after  the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  have  disap- 
peared. 
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.  TRACHEOTOMY--TRACHOMA. 

TRACHEOTOMY,  n.  trdk'^t'o-mi  [Eng.  trachea,  the 
windpipe;  Gr.  tome,  a  cutting]:  in  surgery,  operation  of 
making  an  opening  iu  the  windpipe.  Lartkoot'oicy  is 
for  convenience  included  here.— The  air-passages  may  be 
opNened  in  three  different  situations — namely,  through  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane  (see  Larynx),  when  the  operation 
is  termed  Laryngotomy;  through  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea — Laryngo-tracheotomy; 
and  through  the  trachea,  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
gland — Tracheotomy  proper.  Laryngotomy  and  trache* 
otomy  arc  more  frequent  than  laryngo-tracheotomy,  to 
which  no  further  allusion  is  required.  Laryngotomy  is 
more  quickly  and  easily  performed,  especially  in  aduU 
males,  and  is  less  dangerous;  tracheotomy  is  more  difficult, 
tedious,  and  dangerous,  but  must  be  selected  in  some  cases, 
e.g.,  where  there  is  necessity  for  introducing  the  forcepa. 
When  the  operation  is  completed,  a  large  curved  tube  to 
breathe  through  is  inserted  in  the  aperture,  and  secured 
round  the  neck  with  a  tape. 

A  double  tube  or  canula  has  many  advantages,  as  by 
withdrawing  the  inner  one,  which  should  slighUy  project 
at  its  lower  extremity,  it  may  be  cleared  of  any  mucus  or 
blood  that  may  have'accumulated  in  it  without  disturbing 
the  wound.  The  calibre  of  the  inner  tube  should  always 
be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  as  much  air  as  usually  passes 
through  the  chink  of  the  healthy  glottis.  The  after-treat- 
ment IS  much  the  same  as  that  required  for  wounds  in  tJhe 
Throat  (q.v.).  *  Opening  of  the  air-passages  may  be  re- 
quired,' says  Gray,  in  any  case  of  disease  or  injury  which 
produces  mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  air  from 
the  mouth  into  the  trachea;  in  cases  of  foreign  ^bstaucos 
in  the  air-passages;  and  in  some  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion where  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  the  ordinary  means.'  In  the  case  of  a  forei^ 
body,  its  situation  will  determine  the  seat  of  the  incis- 
ion. Among  the  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  may  be  re- 
quired are  cut  throat,  acute  laryngitis,  croup,  diphtheiia, 
chronic  Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  necrosis 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages;  tumors,  excrescences,  or  epi- 
thelial growth  within  the  larynx;  tumors  (bronchocele, 
abscesses,  etc.)  external  to  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  and  impeding  respiration  by  pressure,  etc.  It  has 
been  recommended,  but  with  little  advantage,  also  in  hy- 
drophobia, tetanus,  and  severe  forms  of  epilepsy,  for  re- 
lieving the  suffocating  spasms  in  these  diseases.  Laryngot- 
omy may  advantageously  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  in  inflammation  with  oedema  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  larynx,  in  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  in  ton- 
sillitis and  pharyngitis  if  the  swelling  is  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  suffocation,  etc. 

TRACHOMA,  trd-Uffma  [from  Gr.  trachoma,  roughness 
— from  irachus,  rough]:  in  surgery,  a  granular  condition  of 
the  mucous  covering  of  the  eyelids,  often  accompanied 
with  haziness  and  vascularity  of  the  cornea;  granular  lids: 
one  of  the  most  serious  se^la  of  purulent  Ophthalmia 
(q.v.), 
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TRACHYTE,  n.  irdkfxt[Qr.  trachus,  rough]:  in  geol.,  a 
folcanic  rock,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch,  composed 
chiefly  of  Felspar  (q.v.),  confusedly  agglomerated  in  cp's- 
tals,  which  are  usii^ly  yery  small  or  wholly  indistiDguish- 
ahle,  and  lustreless.  Much  of  the  T.  islike  ashes  Id  ap}>ear- 
ance,  but  hardened  into  stone;  and,  in  fact,  such  it  is  in  many 
instances,  if  not  in  all— submarine  volcanic  ash,  indurated 
but  lighten  account  of  its  minutely  vesicular  structure,  due 
to  the  presence  of  steam  in  its  formation.  Crystals  of  mica 
and  hornblende  also  are  often  present,  and  more  rarely 
crystals  of  augite.  all  imbedded  in  a  felspatbic  paste.  1. 
in  many  varieties  abounds  in  the  Rocky  Mt.  region;  and  a 
beautiful  purple  kind  is  used  for  fine  buildings  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  elsewhere.  By  some  geologists  T.  has  been 
made  the  name  of  a  class  of  volcanic  roc&,  in  which  Clink- 
stone, Obsidian,  and  Pumice  are  included.  Trachttic,  a. 
trd-kiflk,  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  trachyte.  Tra- 
chttic PORPHYBY,  a  porphyry  composed  essentially  of 
trachyte. 

TRACK,  n.  trdk  fOF.  trae,  a  beaten  way,  a  trade  or 
course:  Ger.  trapp,  the  sound  of  the  footfall,  a  foot-print: 
Norw.  trakka,  to  trample:  Dut  trekkeUr  to  draw,  travel, 
march:  confused  in  old  authors  with  tracif  and  in  old  and 
modem  authors  with  trace] :  a  footmark;  a  mark  or  marks 
left  upon  the  way  by  something  that  has  passed  along;  a 
beaten  path;  course;  road;  way;  in  rail,,  the  permanent 
way:  V.  to  follow  by  the  marks  left  upon  the  way;  to  tow 
a  vessel  by  a  rope,  as  into  a  harbor  or  along  a  canal. 
Xrack'ino,  imp.  Tracked,  pp.  trdkL  Track'br,  n.  -^, 
one  who  follows  by  the  marks  or  footsteps.  Track'lbbs, 
a.  'U$,  without  a  road  or  path;  untrodden.  Track'usssly, 
ad.  'U,  Track'lbbsnbss.  n.  -n^,  the  state  of  being  track- 
less or  without  a  track.  Track-road,  a  towing-paUi.  To 
MAKE  TRACKS,  in  slauff,  to  depart 

TRACT,  n.  irdkt  [L.  traetus,  a  drawing  or  dragging,  a 
district;  iractdtus,  a  handling,  a  treatise;  iraeius,  pp.  of 
iraheri,  to  drawl:  extent;  expanse;  stretch  or  area  of  land 
or  water  of  indennite  extent;  region;  a  short  treatise  on  a 
particular  subject  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet;  length;  ex- 
tent; in  OE.y  discourse;  explanation:  also  used  for  track  lu 
OE. :  V.  in  OS. ,  to  trace  out.  Tract arian,  n.  trdk-Sd'rU 
an,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  *  Tracts  for  the  Times " 
(1833-41);  a  supporter  of  Tractarianism:  Adj.  of  or  pertain 
ing  to  Tractarianism.  Tract a'riakibic  (see  t)elow* 
Tractate,  n.  trdk'tdf,  a  small  book;  a  tract;  a  treatise. 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  or  Oxford  Tracts  (see  Trac- 
tarianism).—8  yn.  of  'tract,  n.':  region;  quarter;  district; 
treatise;  dissertation;  essay;  monograph. 

TRACTABLE,  a.  t/rdkfUl-hl  FL.  tractab'UU,  quiet,  man 
ageable — from  iracidr^,  to  handle,  to  manage— from  trac- 
tu8,  pp.  of  traherS,  to  draw]:  easily  led,  managed,  oi 
taught;  docile.  Trac'tably,  ad.  -bll.  Trac'tablbnbss, 
n.  il-nis,  or  Trac'tabil  ity,  n.  bUi-tl,  the  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  tractable  or  manageable;  docility. 
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TRACTARIANISM. 

TRACTA'RIANISM:  remarkable  and  important  moV^ 
ment  in  the  English  Church  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19lh  c,  consisting  in  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  bring 
into  prominence  the  principles  of  antiquitv,  catholicity, 
and  authority  recognized  in  some  portions  oi  the  Anglican 
formularies,  in  reaction  from  the  Prot.  sentiments  long 
and  widely  prevailiuff.  The  name  is  from  a  series  of  pa- 
pers entitled  Tracts  fir  the  Times,  pub.  at  Oxford  1888-41, 
hence  called  the  'Oxford  Tracts. '—The  agitation  of  the 
question  of  Rom.  Oath,  emancipation  led,  ui  some  cases, 
to  the  study  of  Rom.  Cath.  theology,  with  .a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  real  grounds  of  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  Anglican  churches;  and  the  religious  and  testhetic 
tone  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  still  more  developed  in 
Eeble's  Christian  Tea/r  (1828),  may  have  influenc^  some 
minds  in  a  direction  to  which  T.  was  akin.  The  lectures 
of  Bp.  Lloyd,  when  Regius  prof,  of  divinity  at  Oxford 
about  1828,  on  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent, 
are  considered  to  have  o|)ened  the  way  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Tracts.  But  the  immediate  origin  of  the  movement 
appears  to  have  been  the  alarm  around  for  the  interests  of 
the  English  Church  on  occasion  of  the  suppressicm  by  the 
reform  govt,  of  some  of  the  Irish  sees,  and  the  threatened 
alienation  of  Irish  church  property.  It  is  said  that  about 
that  time  a  meeting  of  clergymen  took  place  tit  Had  ley,  in 
Suffolk,  at  which  measures  were  concerted  for  opposing 
the  alleged  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  restor- 
ing the  high-church  theology  of  the  Anglican  divines  of  the 
17th  c.  The  chief  promotere  of  T.  were  the  Rev.  John  Keble 
(q.v.),  author  of  the  Christian  Yea/ty  and  formerly  prof,  of 
poetry  at  Oxford;  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman  (q.v.)  and 
R.  H.  Froude,  fellowsof  Oriel;  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey  (q.v.), 
Regius  prof,  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Christ- Church;  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  fellow  of  Trinity,  author  of  The 
Cathedral,  and  Other  Poems;  the  Rev.  Hugh  Rose  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  others.  The  TVacte  were  issued  anonymously, 
and,  with  articles  in  the  British  Critic  by  the  same  writers, 
produced  great  effect,  especially  among  the  clergy.  Prot- 
estant principles  were  openlv  discountenanced,  and  tenets 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  w»^re 
boldly  advanced.  The  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion Priestly  Absolution,  Baptismal  Regeneration,  the 
Real  Presence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  Value 
of  Tradition,  which  had  lon^  lain  hid  in  the  language  of 
the  Prayer-book,  were  widely  revived  and  taught,  and 
caused  much  alarm  in  some  quarters;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  those  principles  had  always  b^u  held  by  a 
portion  of  the  English  clergy,  nnd  have  in  some  degree  a 
place  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  study  of  the 
Fathers  and  old  divines,  of  church  history  and  ancient 
liturgies,  was  greatly  revived  in  the  universities  and 
among  the  clergy,  and  a  host  of  publications  inculcating 
with  more  or  less  extravagance  the  same  views  issued  from 
ftbc  press.  The  movement  proceeded,  notwithstanding  the 
general  opposition  of  the  authorities,  till  it  culminated  in 
tiie  publication,  by  the  Rev.  J.  IT.  Newman,  of  Tract  Na 
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M),  designed  to  show  that  much  RomaD  doctrine  might  be 
held  coDBistently  with  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  This,  being  held  to  favor  a  *  non-natural '  inter- 
pretation, met  general  condemnation,  and  led  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  series,  to  the  resignation  by  Newman  of 
the  Yicarage  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  subsequently  to  hJa 
secession  1845  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  this  step  he  was 
followed  by  many  of  his  friends  and  associates,  though  the 
other  leaders  of  the  movement  continued  in  the  English 
Church.  With  Newman's  secession  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment terminated;  but  its  effect  remains  in  several  vidble 
results.  1.  There  was  a  revival  and  strengthening  of  the 
high-church  party,  which  still  maintains  to  a  great  extent 
the  principles  advocated  in  the  Tracts;  and  though 
diecked  in  England  by  some  judicial  decisions,  e.g.,  the 
Gorham  (q.v.)  judgment,  in  the  endeavor  to  acquire  exclu- 
sive  power,  has  gained  great  and  increasing  intluence  in 
the  church.  2.  Side  by  side  with  the  revival  of  '  catholic ' 
doctrines  there  has  been  great  development  of  rituied. 
Though  ritual  was  not  in  itself  a  prominent  object  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders,  the  Tractarian  movement  was  early 
marked  by  introduction  of  various  alterations  in  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  such  as  the  use  of  the  surplice 
instead  of  the  gown,  intoning  the  prayers  and  singing  the 
responses,  elevation  of  the  communion  table  into  an  altar, 
sabstitution  of  low  open  benches  for  high  pews-7all  of 
which,  though  claiming  to  be  a  restoration  of  ancient  usage 
and  having  the  authonly  of  the  law,  were  regarded  with 
alarm  as  approximating  to  the  Church  of  Rome  (see  Rittj- 
iJiiBic).  3.  Another  effect  was  the  remarkable  impulse 
given  to  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches,  and  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  all  parts  of  England:  this 
has  given  a  character  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  the  19th  c.  which  will  mark  them  for  ages  to  come. 
4.  The  movement  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  secession 
of  many  English  clergy  and  laity,  some  of  them  men  of 
eminence,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Roman  commun- 
ion in  Britain  and  America,  and  caused  great  scandal  to 
zealous  Protestants.  Lastly,  the  movement  may  be  admit- 
ted to  have  involved  an  awakening  of  the  Anglican  Church 
from  lethargy,  with  the  result  of  an  increase  of  learning, 
piety,  and  devotedness  among  the  clergy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges,  sisterhoods,  and  oUier  religious  and 
charitable  institutions;  and  latterly  to  have  developed  a 
noble  zeal  in  bringing  Christian  forces  to  bear  on  the  vast 
indifferent  masses  and  on  the  lowest  and  most  degraded. 
—The  daughter  church  in  the  United  Slates  has  naturally 
shared  in  the  general  effects  of  this  movement. 

TRACTILE,  TRACTION:  see  under  TRAcrdB. 

TRAO'TION-EN'GINE:  self-propelling  engine,  for 
drawing  loads  on  common  roads.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
idea  with  mechanicians  to  make  a  light  carriage,  for  use  on 
ordinary  roads,  containing  a  steam-engine  and  boiler  tq 
propel  itaell.    T^Q  ^m^\  mi^  ^  v^Mcl^  for  light  lo^  q^ 
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be  easily  made,  but  its  cost  will  be  great  in  proportioa  to 
any  service  that  it  can  render. 

Tbe  true  application  of  steam  on  common  roads  is  in  tiie 
drawing  of  heavy  loads  which  would  require  au  iocon- 
veuiently  large  number  of  horses.  Endues  for  this  pur- 
pose are  callea  tractum-^Tiginss,  and  their  use  is  increasing. 
Traction-engines  or  road-locomotives  are  now  made  by 
the  chief  makers  of  agricultural  implements.  These  are 
of  different  types — some  for  drawing  very  heavy  loads; 
some  for  lighter  work,  such  as  drawing  a  threshing-machine 
from  place  to  place  over  moderate  gradients;  t^Bse  latter 
being  adapted  also  for  a  variety  of  purposes  for  which  a 
self-movinf  has  been  found  to  possess  great  advantages 
over  an  ordinaiy  portable  engine.  Some  recent  forms  of 
traction -engines  have  driving-wheels  7  or  8  ft.  in  diameter. 
One  form  has  thick  India-rubber  tires — rings  of  India- 
rubber,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  stretched  over  the  rim 
of  the  wheel,  and  protected  by  a  flexible  circle  of  steel 
shoes  from  damage  by  stones,  etc  The  advantage  of 
such  tires  is  the  greater  adhesion  (in  proportion  to  weight) 
which  they  give  to  the  engine,  and  the  saving  the  machin- 
ery from  shocks  and  jars.  Their  great  cost  is  a  hindrance 
to  their  adoption.  —See  Stbam-carriaob. 

TRACTOR,  n.  trakOer  [L.  tractxis,  a  drawing  or  drag- 
ing— from  trahSre,  to  draw  or  drag]:  that  which  draws  or 
I  used  for  drawing.  Trac'tory,  n.  -ter-i^  or  Tractbiz, 
n.  irdJ^trlks,  in  geom.,  a  curve  of  which  the  tangent  is 
always  equal  to  a  given  line.  Trac'tile.  a.  'tU^  that  may 
be  drawn  out  in  length;  ductile.  Trac  tion,  n.  -Bhm  [F. 
— -L.]:  the  act  of  drawing,  or  the  stale  of  being  drawn: 
attraction.  Trac'tivb,  a.  -ilv^  that  pulls  or  draws;  capable 
of  pulling.  Trac'tora'tion,  n.  -ier-d'shun,  a  disused 
method  of  treating  diseases  (see  Perkins,  Elisha). 
Elbctric  traction  (see  Electric  Railway). 

TRACT  SOCI'ETIES:  see  Religious  Tract  Rocibty. 

TRACY,  trd'sl,  Benjamin  Franklin:  lawyer:  b. 
Oweffo,  N.  Y.;  1830,  Apr.  26.  He  received  au  academi- 
cal education;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1851;  became  diKt- 
atty.  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  1854;  and  was  re-elected  1856. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature;  1862  organized 
three  regiments  for  the  Union  army;  and,  after  serving 
through  the  Wilderness  campaign  and  receiving  the  brevet 
of  brig. gen.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Elmira  camp 
of  Confederate  prisoners,  and  remained  there  till  the  cloee 
of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  U.  S.  dist.atty.  1866; 
declined  reappointment  1868;  was  counsel  for  the  defense 
in  the  Tilton-Beecher  trial;  and  served  a  short  time  as  a 
judge  of  the  N.  Y.  amrt  of  appeals.  In  1889  he  became 
sec.  of  the  navy  in  Pres.  Harrison's  cabinet,  and  1890. 
Feb.  3,  his  wife,  daughter,  and  wife's  maid  were  burned 
to  death  by  fire  in  his  Washington  residence,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped.  His  administration  of  the  naval  dept  was 
notably  careful,  thorough,  and  energetic.  In  1897  he  wns 
nominated  as  tlie  republican  candidate  for  the  first  major 
of  the  enlarged  New  York.  The  republican  vote  va8 
divided,  ap4  tte  ww  delated  by  a  great  majority. 
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TRADE,  n.  trad  [AS.  irad,  trod;  tredan,  to  tread:  Dan. 
Inde;  Ooth.  irudan,  to  tread  (see  Tbkad.  of  which  trade 
IsaderivaUve)]:  the  proper  meaning  of  trade,  frequenthr 
fotmd  Id  OE.,  is  trodden  way,  beaten  path  or  course,  and, 
hoioe,  a  way  of  life;  the  handicraft  which  a  person  has 
kameid,  and  which  he  carries  on  for  a  Hveiihood; 
mechanical  or  mercantile  employment,  as  distinguished 
from  a  learned  profession:  occupation:  the  body  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  particular  employment;  the  business 
ol  buying  and  selling  by  barter  or  for  money;  commerce: 
in  OA,  a  standing  practice;  habit;  custom:  v.  to  engage  in 
selling  and  buying  for  money  or  by  barter;  to  cany  on 
oommeroe;  to  aeal;  to  traffic;  to  sell  or  exchange  in  com- 
merce. Tra'dino,  imp. :  Adj.  carrying  on  commerce;  as 
applied  to  politicians  and  public  men,  yenal;  haying  the 
chaiacter  of  an  adyenturer;  haying  a  price:  N.  the  act  of 
one  who  carries  on  a  trade;  the  business  of  canyinf  on 
trade.  Traded,  pp.:  Adj.  in  OB.,  yersed;  practiced. 
Tra'dbb,  n.  -dSr,  one  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities; yessel  sailing  with  goods  for  trading.    Tradb 

CORPORATIONS  (SCC  0:>RPORATION :  JomT-flTOCK  COM- 
PANY). Tradb-pricb.  the  price  after  deducting  discount 
allowed  to  retailers:  the  pnee  at  which  wholesale  traders 
supply  goods  to  retailers^  Trade- bale,  a  sale  by  auction 
for  any  particular  trade,  especially  booksellers  or  publishers. 
Tradesfolk,  n.  Vraddjbk,  persons  en>^ged  in  trade. 
Tradbs'ican,  n.  -«7w(n,  a  craftsman;  a  medianic;  a  common 
name  for  a  shopkeeper.  Trade-mark,  symbol  impressed 
by  a  tradesman  or  manufacturer  on  his  own  goods  (see  be- 
low). Trades-people,  persons  engaged  in  trades,  es- 
pecbdly  shop-keeping.  Trade^union,  or  Trades-union, 
combination  among  workmen  haying  in  yiew  the  settlement 
of  the  proportion  which  wages  shotud  bear  to  the  profits  of 
the  employers,  and  the  redress  of  grieyances  (see  below). 
Trade-protection  societies  (see  Commercial  Regis- 
ter). Trade- WINDS,  called  also  Trades,  winds  which 
hold  a  certain  steady  course;  winds  in  or  near  the  torrid 
zone,  which  n.  of  the  equator  blow  from  the  n.e.,  and  s.  of 
the  equator  blow  from  the  s.e.  (see  Wind).— Stn.  of 
*  trade,  n.':  conunerce;  traffic;  dealing;  profession:  occupa- 
tion; office;  employment;  calling;  business;  yocation. 

TRADE,  Board  of:  in  the  United  States,  an  assoc.  of 
business  men  for  /urtherance  of  trade,  as  by  suggesting 
and  encouraging  suitable  legislation  in  regard  to  tariffs, 
banking,  insurance,  shipping,  etc. ;  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(q.v.). 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  board  of  trade  is  a  depart- 
ment' or  group  of  departments  of  goyemment  more  cor- 
rectly designated  'The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Priyy  Council  appointed  for  the  Consideration 
of  All  Matters  relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations.' 
In  1660  Charles  II.  created  two  separate  councils  for 
trade  and  for  foreign  plantations,  which  were  consoli- 
dated 1672.  In  1786  the  now  existing  dept.  was  estab- 
lish^ for  consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
tb9  coloi4e«.    Th^  l^of^d  is  now  diyided  into  dye  depart* 
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ments:  (1)  statistical  and  commercial,  (2)  railway,  (8)  ma 
rine,  (4)  harbor.  (5)  financial.  The  presidentship  has  been 
held  ^nce  1864  by  a  cabinet  minister. 

The  functions  of  the  board  of  trade  are  partly  minis- 
terial, partly  judicial,  and  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
successive  statutes.  The  board  is  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  all  matters  relatmg  to  the  mercan- 
tile marine;  and  witii  supervision  of  railways  and  railway 
compmies,  both  as  to  their  original  formation  and  their 
working.  Manv  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  trade 
which  come  before  other  governmental  departments  are 
referred  to  the  board  of  trade  for.  in  formation  or  advice 
thus,  there  are  communications  with  the  foreign  crftlce 
regarding  the  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties,  and  with 
the  treasury  regarding  alterations  in  the  customs. 

A  statistical  dept.  of  the  board  collects  and  publisheB 
tables  of  classified  information  regarding  the  revenues, 
population,  commerce,  wealth,  and  moral  and  economical 
condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies, 
and  prepares  a  selection  from  the  statistics  of  foreign 
countries,  and  a  monthly  account  of  trade  and  navigation. 
All  applications  by  companies  or  private  persons  for 
charters  of  incorporation  are  referred  to  the  board  of 
trade;  and  among  its  functions  is  the  registration  of 
Joint-stock  companies  and  of  copyright  in  designs. 

TRADE,  LiBEBTT  to:  one  of  the  rights  incident  to 
all  persons  by  law  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
So  absolute  is  this  risht  that  it  is  considered  by  courts  of 
law  to  be  an  illegu  and  void  covenant  when  a  person, 
however  deliberatSy,  engages  never  to  trade,  iuasmucB  as 
it  Ib  against  public  policy  to  support  it.  In  the  sale  of  the 
good -will  of  a  business,  if  a  person  engage  absolutely  not 
to  carry  on  a  particular  business  anywhere,  his  engage- 
ment is  void;  but  it  is  competent  to  engage  not  to  carry 
on  a  particular  trade  within  a  certain  specified  reasonable 
distance— as  20  or  80  m.—from  a  certain  point,  the  reason- 
ableness being  estimated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade  and  locality.  If  such  an  engagement  were  not  legal, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  good- 
will of  a  business.  Though,  at  common  law.  every  man 
is  free  to  carry-  ou  what  trade  he  pleases,  still  there  are 
many  lawful  tnides  subjected  to  certain  restrictions,  either 
ostensibly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  protecting  the 
public  from  certain  evils  attending  such  trades;  e.g.,  see 
cross-references  under  Liquor:  also  Beer  Acts:  Gun- 
powDBR,  Laws  relating  to. 

In  Britain,  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  ancient  corpora- 
tions and  guilds,  which  formerly  impeded  trade  by  impos- 
ing certain  conditions,  were  abolished  1885:  the  Citv  of 
London,  however,  was  excepted,  and  some  of  the  ancient 
restrictions  still  flourish  there  (see  Navigation  Laws). 
-  TRADE'-MARE:  symbol,  figure,  monogram,  or  other 
device  afilxed  by  a  manufacturer  to  his  goods  aa  a  distiur 
guishing  mark  to  indicate  their  origin  and  genuineness. 
The  earliest  trademarks  seem  to  have  been  the  waterr 
parks  in  paper.    The  most  ancient  known  water*inar); 
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is  found  on  a  document  dated  1851.  The  nse  of  theM 
marks  is  an  important  privilege,  as  concerns  l»oth  producer 
and  consumer.  A  T.-M.  may  comprise  a  newly  coined 
word,  as  *  Pearline,*  or  a  combination  of  words,  as  'Yankee 
Soap/  or  a  combination  of  letters,  as  'A  B  C.'  A  geo- 
graphical name  is  not  usable  as  a  T.-M.;  ncTertheless.  it 
may  sometimes  be  unlawful  to  use  such  geographical 
name,  as  is  seen  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  case 
of  the  *  Akron  Cement  Co.'  m.  the  manufacturers  of  *  Onon- 
daga Akron  Cement.'  The  court  held  that  while  the  for- 
mula '  Akron  Cement '  cannot  be  a  T.-M.,  the  employment 
of  it  to  designate  cement  not  made  at  Akron  is  a  fraud  both 
on  the  public  and  on  Ihe  plaintiffs.  But  the  line  between 
a  valid  T.-M.  and  an  invalid  one  is  not  in  all  the  adjudged 
cases  clearly  perceptible.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  by  courts 
that  'snow  Hake,'  as  a  designation  of  a  certain  kind  of 
biscuits  or  crackers,  is  a  *  mere  description/  and  not  a 
proper  T.-M.,  while  the  formula  '  Insurance  Oil '  is  a  valid 
T.-M.  A  corporate  name,  a  firm  name,  etc.,  though  they 
are  not  trade-marks,  are  protected  by  the  law. — In  order  to 
facilitate  proof  of  property  in  trade-marks,  conaress  pro- 
vides for  their  registration  at  the  patent-office.  The  U.  8. 
govt,  has  concluded  with  many  foreign  govts,  treaties  for 
mutual  protection  of  trade-marks.  The  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  provides  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  United  States  shall,  each  in  the  country  of  the 
other,  possess  with  regard  to  trade-marks  the  same  rights 
as  native  citizens,  or  the  same  rights '  as  are  now  granted  or 
may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  most  f& 
vored  nation. ' — See  Copyright. 

TRADE  SCHOOL:  school  for  teaching  mechanic  arts 
practically.  It  differs  from  a  technological  institute  ii 
that  the  latter  is  concerned  not  less  with  the  theory  (or  sd 
entific  principles)  of  industrial  arts  than  with  the  manual 
operations,  while  the  T.  S.  undertakes  to  teach  only  man- 
ual dexterity.  It  differs  also  from  a  manual-training 
school  (as  that  term  is  usually  understood)  in  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  T.  S.  is  to  teach  trades,  i.e.,  to  make  of  the 
pupil  a  carpenter,  brick-layer,  etc.,  while  the  manual- train- 
ing school  is  part  of  a  system  of  '  symmetrical  education,' 
i.e.,  of  education  of  the  bodily  powers  and  aptitudes  as 
well  as  of  the  mental  and  moral.  Thus  the  T.  S.  lain  fact 
designed  to  afford  the  advantages  of  trade  apprenticeship: 
whatever  instruction  it  affords  outside  of  that  is  incidental. 
The  T.  S.  of  New  York  has  day  and  evening  courses  of 
trade-instruction  for  8-5  mos.  After  one  term,  young 
men,  it  is  asserted,  can  earn  partial  if  not  full  wages  in  a 
trade.  Some  associations  of  master-tradesmen,  e.g.,  plumb- 
ers, as  also  some  private  Urms,  industrial  colleges,  asylums, 
reformatories,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  Free  Institute  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  Drejiel 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  conduct  trade  schools.  The 
trades  taught  in  the  New  York  T.  S.  are  bricklajring, 
plumbing,  carpentry,  painting,  stone-cutting,  blacK 
amithlng,  tailoring.— See  Tbchnical  Education. 
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TRADir-UNION:  association  of  workmen  for  the  puT- 
pose  of  securing  as  favorable  conditions  of  labor  as  possi- 
Die,  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  contests  with  employers. 
Under  this  designation  trade-unions  date  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  were  successively  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eradual  disintegration  of  the  solidarity 
formerly  existing  between  employers  and  workmen.  This 
disintegration  is  more  immediately  attributable  to  the  rapid 
development  of  trade,  the  transference  of  the  mastership 
of  the  great  industries  into  the  hands  of  large  capitalists, 
and  especially  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  system  of  labor:  see  Guild. 

Disputes  between  employers  and  workmen  came  to  light 
after  the  great  pestilence  of  1B49,  when  in  England  it  was 
enacted  that  carters,  plowmen,  and  agricultural  servants 
generally  should  be  content  with  their  previous  rate  of 
liveries  and  wages;  they  were  to  continue  to  be  paid  in  kind 
where  payment  in  kind  had  been  customary;  they  were 
forbidden  to  hire  themselves  for  the  day,  but  must  take 
service  for  a  year  or  other  fixed  period;  a  rate  of  wages 
was  fixed  for  weeders,  havmakers,  mowers,  and  reapers; 
and  their  hiring  was  to  be  in  public.  In  18^,  the  diet  and 
clothing  of  artificers  and  servants  were  fixed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  clothiers  were  required  to  mike,  and 
tradesmen  to  sell,  cloth  of  a  regulated  quality  at  a  regu- 
lated price.  The  8d  Edward  III.  c.  9,  and  the  8d  Henry 
VI.  are  directed  against  combinations  of  workmen,  but 
only  in  the  building  trades:  in  fact,  against  only  the  Jour- 
neymen members  of  the  (operative)  masons'  lodges.  One  of 
the  ordinances,  however,  of  the  *  Master-Shearmen '  of 
1850  shows  that,  prior  to  this  date,  journeymen  in  this  trade 
had  had  recourse  to  strikes,  and  it  was  consequently  or- 
dained that  henceforth  all  such  disputes  l>e  settled  by  the 
warden  of  the  trade.  In  1562,  by  the  5th  Eliz.,  c  4,  all , 
previous  enactments  bearing  on  the  customs  and  usages  of 
the  craft-guilds  were  codified,  and  their  provisions  extend- 
ed to  all  the  handicrafts  of  the  tin:e.  ISo  one,  it  was  or- 
dained, could  exercise  either  as  master  or  ioumeymen  any 
art  or  manual  occupation,  except  he  had  been  brought  up 
therein  at  least  seven  years  as  an  apprentice.  No  one  was 
to  be  bound  apprentice  who  was  not  under  21  vearsof  age. 
For  three  apprentices  there  was  to  be  one  Journeymen, 
and  for  every  apprentice  more  than  three,  anoUier  Journey- 
man. No  journeyman  was  to  be  taken  for  less  than  a 
year,  and  no  servant  to  leave  or  be  put  away  under  less 
than  a  quarter's  warning.  There  were  definite  rea^ulations 
for  hours  of  work  and  rate  of  wages.  The  1st  James  I. 
c.  6,  extends  the  power  of  the  justices  and  town  magis- 
trates to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  for  all  laborers  and  workmen 
whatsoever. 

'A  '  Report  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  State  of  the 
Woolen  Manufactures  of  England,'  1806,  July  4,  explains 
how  in  the  18th  c.  woolen  manufactures  were  carried  on 
by  small  masters  in  their  own  houses,  in  villages  or  in  de- 
tached places  where,  besides,  tliey  often  cultivated  a  small 
piece  of  land.    The  number  of  such  small  maatan  in  the 
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enyfroDs  of  Leeds  was  then  estimated  at  8,500.  Everr 
master  had  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship.  Though 
the  5th  £Hz.  was  unknown,  its  regulations  were  fully  ob- 
served. In  Harmlej,  a  cloth-workers'  village  of  4,000  to 
5,000  inhabitants,  there  were  07  apprgitices  bound  for  seven 
years,  and  only  four  for  a  shorter  period.  As  a  rule,  all 
worked  in  the  master's  house.  It  was  allowable  for  the 
apprentice,  at  the  completion  of  his  seven  years,  to  settle  as 
a  master,  but  usually  he  worked  one  or  two  years  longer  as 
a  journeyman.  Slackness  of  trade  did  not  usually  stop 
work.  The  master  seldom  worked  to  order,  but  sold  his 
cloth  in  the  '  cloth-halls,'  of  which  there  were  two  in  Leeds. 
No  cloth-worker  could  bring  his  wares  to  those  halls  unless 
be  had  served  the  regular  apprenticeship.  As  a  rule, 
iourneymen  were  hired  by  the  year,  tind  besides  board, 
lodging,  and  washing  at  their  master's,  had  each  an  annual 
wage  of  £8  to  £10.  During  a  stagnation  of  trade,  it  was 
not  customary  to  dismiss  the  Journeymen,  and  josses  were 
equalized  all  over  the  trade. 

This  system  was  entirely  changed  by  machinery.  The 
rich  merchants  became  manufacturers,  and  erected  mills. 
As  early  as  1720,  according  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons  1767,  the  custom  of  assessing  the 
wages  by  the  justices  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  a 
ne^ect  which  led  to  reduction  of  wages  by  the  masters, 
and  to  combinations  hj  the  workmen.  An  act  of  1725  pro- 
hibited such  combinations,  and  by  an  act  of  1726  justices 
were  enjoined  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  In  consequence  of 
a  petition  from  the  masters,  the  justices  did  not  comply 
with  the  act  of  1726.  A  riot  amone  the  weavers  ensued, 
which  involved  losses  estimated  at  £15,000  to  £16,000.  In 
1756,  the  justices  were  by  another  act  re-ordered  to  settle 
the  wages  in  the  woolen  manufactures  yearly.  Permanent 
trade  societies  were  not  formed  among  the  woolen  work- 
men till  that  manufacture  passed  from  the  domestic  to  the 
factory  system,  when  the  masters  began  to  set  at  naught 
the  provisions  of  the  5th  £1iz.,  and  to  employ  in  their  mills 
workers  who  had  served  no  apprenticeship,  as  also  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children,  whose  labor  was  much 
cheaper.  The  cloth-workers  at  Halifax,  both  small  mas- 
ters and  journeymen,  finding  their  bread  taken  from  them, 
formed  a  Union  or  '  Institution,'  as  it  was  then  called, 
1796.  Acts  of  parliament  were  passed  1799  and  1800  sup- 
pressing this  Institution,  and  severely  prohibiting  all  com- 
binations of  workmen;  the  effect  of  which  was  only  to 
make  the  workmen  combine  under  the  cloak  of  Friendly 
Societies  (q.v.).  In  response  to  a  petition  from  the  master 
manufacturers  of  w.  and  n.  England,  the  5th  Eliz.  c.  4, 
and  all  previous  enactments  of  like  nature  were,  by  act  of 
parliament  1808,  suspended  for  one  year  in  the  woolen 
manufacture.  This  suspension  was  renewed  in  the  next 
and  following  years,  till  in  1809  these  laws  were  finally  re- 
pealed. The  workers  again  formed  an  '  Institution '  in 
1808,  which  spent  £10,000  to  £12,000  on  petitions  to  par- 
liament.  The  master  manufacturers,  finding  that  the  In- 
^totioD  aimed  at  maintaining  the  5th  Eliz.,  required  theii 
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workmen  to  leave  that  body,  aud  on  their  refusing  to  do 
go,  discharged  them.     On  the  reiieal  I8u9  of  the  5th  Eliz. 
and  previous  acts  to  the  same  effect,  combinations  among 
workmen  became  chronic. 

Of  earlier  date  thah  the  Cloth-workers  Institution  was 
the  Shipwrights  of  Liverpool  Trade  Soc,  and  still  earlier 
was  that  of  the  Hatters,  who  were  specially  protected  by 
the  5th  Eliz.,  8th  Eliz.,  and  Ist  James  I.,  and  who  now  felt 
aggrieved  at  the  'sweating  system*  which  had  been  in- 
troduced in  their  trade  early  in  the  18th  c;  as  also  at  the 
excessive  number  of  apprentices  who  were  crowding  out  the 
journeymen.  In  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Work- 
men's Society,  the  Master  Hattera,  1777,  ptitioned  parlia- 
ment for  repeal  of  the  legislative  restrictions  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  apprentices,  and  for  prohibition  of  combi- 
nations among  the  workmen;  both  of  which  points  were 
conceded,  within  certain  limits,  by  the  17th  George  III., 
c.  55.  An  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons into  the  state  of  framework-knitting  brought  out  the 
fact,  that  for  about  20  years  wages  in  that  trade  had  been 
constantly  falling,  while  the  prices  of  food  had  been  ris- 
ing. Two  bills  (1779  and  1812)  for  regulation  of  their 
trade  having  been  rejected,  the  framework-knitters  entered 
into  a  Union  1814.  In  calico-printing,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  affected  the  workmen  most  injuriously.  In 
Lancashire  there  were  55  apprentices  to  2  journeymen; 
in  Dumbartonshire.  60  apprentices  to  2  journeymen. 
By  employing  apprentices  the  masters  saved  a  third  in 
wages,  and  in  case  of  work  being  spoiled  by  the  boys,  a 
proportionate  deduction  was  always  made  from  their 
wages. 

Trade-unions  soon  spread  over  the  kingdom,  i^nd  grad- 
ually embraced  nearly  all  the  members  of  all  the  trades. 
Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  leagued  themselves  into 
unions,  and  endeavored  to  counteract  the  trade  societies 
by  lock  outs  and  by  mutual  support.  In  1802  was  passed 
the  'Moral  and  Health  Act,' called  forth  more  immedi- 
ately by  the  terrible  epidemic  fevers  in  n.  England,  espe- 
cially in  Manchester,  resulting  from  the  inhuman  factory 
system  there  in  operation.  The  Cotton  Mills  Act  of  1819 
limited  the  age  of  children  admissible  to  factories  to  not 
less  than  nine  years,  and  the  hours  of  labor  from  the  ages 
9  to  16  to  12  hours  a  day.  exclusive  of  meal-time,  night- 
work  being  also  prohibited.  Lord  Althorp's  (better 
known  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury— q. v.)  Act  of  1838  pro- 
hibited night-work  (from  8.80  p.m.  to  5.80  a.m.)  to  all 
persons  under  18  years  in  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  hemp, 
flax,  tow,  and  linen  spinneries,  and  weaving-mills;  and 
fixed  the  maximum  hours  of  work  from  the  ages  9  to  13 
at  48  per  week,  and  from  the  ages  13  to  18  at  69  per  week. 
Four  factory  inspectors  were  also  appointed,  and  invested 
with  the  penal  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  In 
1842.  a  Mining  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  underground 
work  by  women  in  general,  and  by  boys  under  10  years, 
b'lt  imposing  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  labor,  nor  on 
ttiijUt-work.    In  1843,  the  second  report  of  the  Children 
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UmphtfwmU  Chmmimon  brought  to  light  a  friffhtfol  ttttto 
of  tbiogg.  The  Factory  Act  of  1844  reduced  the  working 
time  for  children  employed  in  textile  industries,  and  the 
Printing  Works  Act  of  1845  contained  similar  proTisions. 
In  1847  was  passed  the  Ten  Hours  Act,  applying  to  all 
young  persons  and  women;  and  to  check  a  *  relay '  expa* 
dient  by  which  it  was  sought  to  elude  its  proTimons,  an 
act  was  passed  1850  reducing  the  legal  working  day  for 
all  young  persons  and  women  to  6  a^.— 6  t,u.,  and  fiz' 
ing  the  meu-time  within  these  hours.  Gradually  all  trades 
in  Britain,  and  following  Britain,  on  the  continent,  were 
brought  under  the  protection  of  more  humane  laws,  a 
result  due  in  large  measure,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
action  of  trade-unions. 

The  organization  of  trades  in  Great  Britain  is  now  yeiy 
thorough,  llie  foUowing  table  shows  the  numerical 
strength  of  Bereral  leading  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  close  of  1891:  the  returns  are  approximately  correct, 
though  not  oflEldal. 

Affricoltiiral  Laboren. 15,000 

^Irara. 4^ 

Boiler    Mftkera  and  Iron 

Ship  Builders 80,000 

Boot  and  Shoe  Bhreters. . .  6,000 
**••••         **  (N«fl)  38,000 

Bricklayers. 18,700 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. . ..  80,000 

Chemical  Workers 10,000 

Oompoeitors  <London>  ...  0,flBO 
I>ock,Wbarf,eto.,Laboren  40,000 

Engineers. 70,000 

Oasworkers  and  General 

Laborers. 80,000 

House     Deeoraton    and 

Fahiters. 8,800 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  T.-U.  was  organised  hi 
New  York  1808— the  'Journeymen  8hipwri|£ts'  Soc.,' 
and  the  next  appears  to  bare  been  the  '  House  Carpenters' 
Soc.'  of  New  York,  1806.  A  printers'  union  existed  in 
New  York  1817,  and  was  incorporated  1818.  Thurlow 
Weed  (q.T.)  Tisited  Albany  to  procure  its  incorporation  by 
the  legislature.  In  his  Autobiography  he  writes:  'I  re- 
memb^  with  what  deference  I  then  ventured  into  the 
presence  of  distinguished  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
bow  sharply  I  was  rebuked  by  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
quite  shocked  at  the  idea  of  incorporating  journeymen 
mechanics.'  In  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  the 
organization  of  trade-unions  came  much  later.  As  early 
as  1825  the  project  of  a  national  organisation  of  several 
trades  was  mooted,  yet  the  unions  continued  local  till 
1862,  when  the  '  National  Typographical  Union  '  was 
founded— hiter  (1809)  styled  the  'International  Typo> 
graphical  Unk>n,'  to  signify  its  inclusion  of  the  Canadian 
craftsmen.  Other  local  unions  followed  the  example  of 
the  printers,  first  the  Hatters.  1854;  then  the  MachinisU 
and  Blacksmiths,  who  formed  an  '  International  Union  of 
N.  America'  1850;  and  the  same  year  saw  the  institution 
of  the  'National  Founders'  League,'  later  reoTganised  as 
the  '  Iron  Moulders'  International  Union  of  N.  Amerioa; ' 


Iron  Foimders 15,000 

IronMolder8(8ooUand)....  8,800 
London  and  8.  Ooa.  Labor 

Leasrue  18,000 

Miners  (NorthumberlaiMl)..  18,000 

**      (Dnrham) 40,000 

NatioDarillners*Federa(*nlflQ.t)00 
OperatiTe  OoCton  Spinnan  10,800 
Power-loom  Wearers..  ...  80,000 

Railway  Senrants . .  85,000 

Railway  Workers*  Union..  80,000 

Sailors  and  Firemen. 78,000 

Stone-masons luOO 

Tailors  (Amalgamated)...  18^800 
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&tid  these  and  other  unions  of  workers  in  iron  not  kmg 
afterward  combined  to  form  the  powerful  organization 
known  as  the  'Amalgamated  Assoc,  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  of  the  United  States.'  The  'Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  arose  1864.  As  early  as  1860,  26 
trades  were  organized  nationally.  Since  then,  nearly  all 
handicrafts  have  formed  organizations  coextensive  with 
the  country.  In  these  unions,  whether  local  or  general, 
'  the  special  interests  of  the  several  trades  alone  were  re- 
garded as  ends;  and  their  common  law,  so  to  speak,  took 
no  cognizance  of  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  crafts- 
men or  workinemen  in  general:  political  questions  were 
ruled  out  of  order;  aforUoH  projects  savoring  of  '  social- 
ism '  or  '  paternalism  in  govt.'  had  no  chance  of  obtaining 
a  hearing  in  the  unions.  But  In  1860  in  the  conffress  of 
the  unions  of  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths  a  resolution  was 
offered  and  received  with  some  favor,  proposing  the  short- 
ening of  daily  labor  to  8  hours.  A  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  tmde-unions,  Philadelphia,  1861,  Feb.  22,  de- 
liberated on  the  state  of  the  country  in  view  of  the  then 
impending  civil  war.  The  '  National  Labor  Union '  (union 
of  craftsmen  belonging  to  all  trades)  was  formed  1865  in 
a  convention  at  which  such  questions  as  the  8- hour  day, 
the  national  currency,  the  national  debt,  the  public  lands, 
etc.,  were  discussed.  But  organized  labor  was  not  yet 
ready  to  combine  for  promotion  of  these  objects,  and  the 
National  Labor  Union  had  a  brief  life.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  at  that  convention  of  workingmen  the  estab- 
lisbing  of  a  national  labor  bureau  was  first  publicly  advo- 
cated. The  first  fruit  of  this  general  organization  of  the 
trades  was  the  enactment  bv  congress  of  the  8-hour  labor 
law,  1868,  Jan.  25,  by  which  it  vras  dechired  that '  8  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen, 
and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  govt,  of  the  United  States.'  To  the  National  Labor 
Union  succeeded  the  'Industrial  Brotherhood,'  another 
short-lived  organization  which  came  into  existence  1874, 
Apr.,  at  an  Industrial  Congress,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
Industrial  Brotherhood  was  the  first  general  organization 
of  trades  to  overstep  the  limits  of  skilled  crafts  and  to  in- 
vite to  fellowship  'mechanics  and  other  Idboren.*  The 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  (see  Labor,  Knights  op) 
was  definitively  constituted  1869,  Dec.  28:  at  its  annual  con- 
vention. Toledo,  O.,  1891,  Nov.,  the  membership  of  this 
order  was  reported  200,000.  The  '  Federation  of  Labor' 
was  organized  1881:  this  body  was  reported  oy  its  pres., 
Samuel  Gompers,  to  comprise  (1891)  74  unions  (local, 
national,  and  international),  with  membership  of  675,117. 
The  Federation  is  not  as  close  a  union  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries as  is  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor:  ^deed  the 
bond  which  holds  to  it  some  of  the  unions  that  make  up 
its  strength  is  of  the  feeblest  kind,  and  merely  nominal. 
Thus,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  BroUierhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  is  in  any  degree  controlled  or  di- 
rected by  or  subordinate  to  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  position  of  thfi  trade-unionist  may  thus  be  stated. 
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The  GapitalL.d  accumulatioDB  afford  him  an  advantage 
which  the  laborer  without  association  does  not  possess: 
the  funds  of  the  union  are  Intended  to  supply  this  defi- 
^ency.  As  accessories,  the  unions  collect  funds  for  other 
purposes,  e.g.,  benefit  societies,  insurance  of  tools,  libraries, 
and  leading  rooms;  but  their  trade  objects  are  those  with 
whic^  we  tete  here  especially  concerned.  The  following  . 
means  of  asslstiug  and  defending  the  trades  associated  are 
enumerated  by  the  comnlittee  as  now  in  general  use:  1. 
PubUahing  periodicallv  the  state  of  the  trade  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  2.  Keeping  registers  of  men  unem- 
ployed and  of  employers  wanting  men;  8.  AssiBting  men 
from  town  to  town  in  search  of  employment;  4.  Regulat- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trade;  5.  Maintain- 
ing men  in  resistance  to  employers;  6.  Regulating  number 
of  working-hours,  and  preparing  trade  rules;  7.  Organiz- 
inestrikes. 

Th^  advocates  of  the  unions  insist  that  they  are  the  only 
means  by  which  workmen  can  defend  themselves  against 
the  aggression  of  employers.  It  is  urged  that  associations 
of  employers  are  practically  universal,  and  that  their 
object  is  mainly  to  secure  for  themselves  the  largest  possi- 
ble share  of  the  profits  which  are  the  product  of  capital 
and  labor  united.  It  is  said  further,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  depression  of  trade,  the  employers  invariably  attempt 
to  reduce  wages;  and  that  when  trade  improves,  they  defer 
as  long  as  possible  the  restoration  of  the  former  rate. 
Thus,  workmen  are  the  first  to  feel  commercial  disaster, 
and  the  last  to  benefit  by  better  times.  That  in  both  these 
matters  there  is  a  constant  gravitation  against  the  work- 
man seems  admitted  by  most  who  have  considered  the 
subject;  and  there  is  difficulty  in  suggesting  any  effective 
resistance  to  the  downward  tendency,  except  that  of  com- 
bination. Trade-unionists  point  to  many  regulations  in 
the  interests  of  workmen  which  combination  has  enabled 
them  to  introduce,  and  white  they  freely  admit  that  in 
many  instances  the  contest  between  labor  and  capital  has 
resulted  in  the  apparent  defeat  of  labor,  yet  they  assert 
that,  in  the  long-run,  roost  of  the  points  contended  for 
have  been  gained.  They  maintain  that,  in  very  many 
trades,  they  have  succeeded  in  preventing  abuses,  and  that 
the  unions  have  contributed,  more  than  any  other  agency, 
to  make  'the  workman's  life  regular,  even,  and  safe.' 
Bitter  prejudices  against  trade^unions  were  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  general  public,  and  long  maintained  by  ac- 
counts published  of  occasional  cases,  on  the  part  of  trade- 
unionists,  of  coercion,  intimidation,  rattening,  and  picket- 
ing. But  to-day  the  struggle  of  workingmen  for  their 
rights  is  usually  conduct^  without  serious  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

The  ancient  common  law  left  little  freedom  of  combi- 
nation to  workmen  for  regulating  wages,  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor,  or  otherwise  bettering  their  condition.  In 
England,  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  was 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  southern  states  of  N.  America 
Woj:^  \k^  9Wwt9li  W,  9iD9e  l\  vw  vM  enjoyed  by  tto 
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tipper  class,  to  whom  the  iMfericM-  persons  were  slaves;  and 
the  term  freeman,  still  used  in  certain  Brit  municipalities, 
of  old  distinguished  those  who  were  not  slaves.  The 
statutes  of  labor  still  retained  a  portion  of  this  servi- 
tude, laving  heavy  penalties  on  workers  in  various  trades 
who  refused  to  work  at  a  regular  fixed  remuneration— 
often,  of  course,  below  the  market  value,*  otherwise  it 
would  not  require  to  be  protected  bv  penalties.  By  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  too,  those  who  would  not  woit  mi^ht  be 
veritably  enslaved  bv  being  compelled  to  labor  m  the 
service  of  any  householder.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  the  last  stage  of  the  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing-classes from  slavery  when  the  Combination  Act  was 
repealed  1825.  This  act,  which,  after  all,  was  a  mild  relic 
of  the  old  laws  for  coercing  workmen,  subjected  those 
who,  whether  verbally  or  in  writing,  entered  into  combina- 
tions for  keeping  up  the  wages  of  their  labor,  or  limiting 
the  hours  of  work,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  as 
criminals.  There  is  no  douot  that,  in  defiance  of  this  act» 
secret  combinations  were  held,  which  were  more  dangerous 
and  cruel  than  any  that  have  occurred  since  the  rei^aling 
act  of  1825,  which  rendered  combination  itself  lawful,  but 
punished  any  attempts  to  enforce  the  views  of  the  combin- 
ing workmen  bv  violence  or  intimidation.  But  in  Eng- 
land to-duy,  under  the  various  Trade  union  Acts,  employ- 
ers and  employed  may  lawfullv  do  in  conibiuation  all  that 
they  would  be  entitled  to  ao  as  individuals.  In  the 
United  States,  too,  the  ancient  rigor  of  the  common  Uw 
and  the  statutes  has  been  much  relaxed,  and  the  tendency 
is  toward  a  further  thorough  revision  of  existing  codes,  and 
bodies  of  law,  in  favor  particularly  of  the  workmen.  Yet  it 
is  still  the  law  of  Mass.  that  a  combination  of  workmen  to 
raise  their  wages,  and  to  enforce  by  overt  acts  a  schediHe 
of  prices  of  laoor,  is  a  criminal  conspiracy.  N.  Y.  and 
Penn.  were  the  first  states  to  redress  by  law  the  grievances 
of  the  workmen.  In  N.  Y.  by  act  of  1870,  labor-unions 
are  declared  lawful,  as  is  also  any  peaceful  combination  in 
a  trade  or  calling  to  increase  or  maintain  a  scale  of  wages; 
but  if  workmen  combine  to  raise  their  wages  by  conspinng 
to  compel  other  workmen  to  conform  to  rules  established  by 
the  conspirators  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  price  of 
labor,  they  are  indictable  for  conspiracy.  The  Penn.  act 
of  1872  also  declares  trade-unions  lawful;  it  provides  that 
laborers,  etc.,  as  individuals,  or  as  members  of  a  society, 
may  lawfully  refuse  to  work  for  any  employer  when,  in 
their  opinion,  the  wages  are  inadequate,  or  the  treatment 
received  from  employers  is  bruial  or  offensive,  or  when 
the  continued  labor  of  such  workmen  would  be  *  contrary 
to  the  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws  of  any  clnb  '  etc.,  to 
which  the  workmen  may  belong.  —A  very  formi  able  strike 
was  made  on  the  principal  milroad  lines  of  the  United 
States  1877,  precipitated  by  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of 
wages.  It  was  begun  by  the  'train  hands'  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  r.r.,  July  14,  and  eventually  spread  so  as  to 
involve  6,000-7,000  m.  of  road  «nd  100,000  i-ailroad  men. 
Tll«  ppal-wners  of  Penn.   enjj^a^ed  {\g  tfee  pupaber,  m 
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t^|k>Tied,  of  40,000)  in  a  general  strike  at  tbe  same  tlm^. 
At  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  tbe  strikers  detied  tbe  civil  autbori- 
ties  aud  the  militia  ivas  called  out;  niilitMitneu  aud  U.  S. 
troops  guarded  railroad  propeily  iu  several  states.  At 
Pittsbureb  tbe  militia  fired  several  volleys  into  ibe  mob  of 
strikers  July  21.  Tbe  mob  tlun  sacked  gun-sbops^  and 
warehouses  and  mnde  an  attuck  on  tbe  troops  -with  small 
arms  :iiid  3  small  cannons.  Foiled  in  tbeir  effort  to  dis- 
lodge tbe  military,  tbe  mob  set  fire  to  an  oil  train  and 
pualied  tbe  blazing  train  tpward  tbe  roundhouse  in  which 
the  military  were.  The  retreat  of  the  militia  to  Alleghany 
City  arsenal  was  harassed  in  every  way.  Incendiaiism 
reigned  24  hours  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  railroad  companies 
lost  in  property  destroyed  $8,000,000— $10,000,000,  includ- 
ing more  than  2,000  freight-cars  with  their  contents  burned, 
^lis  strike  gained  no  definite  result,  though  a  few  special 
concessions  in  details  were  secured;  but  its  general  effect 
was  to  show  each  side  the  formidable  character  of  its 
opponent — thus  suggesting  the  desirableness  of  a  mode  of 
settling  differences  hy  some  method  less  disastrous  to  both 
sides.  The  riots  at  i^ltimore  also  were  very  serious:  in 
one  conflict  with  the  militia  9  strikers  were  killed  and  20 
wounded:  there  were  also  conflicts  between  the  strikers 
and  tbe  troops  at  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago.  Order 
was  restored  and  trains  were  again  running  on  most  of  the 
roads  before  tbe  end  of  July. — Of  labor-strikes  in  very 
recent  years,  that  of  tbe  dock  laborers  in  London  1889  was 
on  many  accounts  among  the  most  memorable.  Tbe  dock 
laborers  '  went  out '  in  the  middle  of  August.  To  coerce 
tbe  dock  companies  to  accede  to  tbe  demands  of  tbe  men, 
various  unions  strack  in  sympathy — fiist  the  stevedores  and 
lightermen,  tben  other  organized  and  unorganized  trades, 
as  tailors,  bakers,  gasmen,  printers,  metal  workers: 
before  the  end  of  Auff.  160,000  workers  were  idle,  and 
commerce  was  blocked.  Tbe  leader  of  tbe  strike  was 
John  Burns,  and  tbe  men  bad  the  sympathy  of  all  London 
and  received  material  aid  from  all  over  the  world.  Car- 
dinal Manning  was  throughout  the  strike  a  mediator  and 
peacemaker.  The  companies  were  obliged  to  concede  the 
demands  of  the  dockers.  Tbe  cost  of  tbe  strike  to  all 
parties  was  not  less  thjin  $10.000,000.— See  Competition: 
Labor:  Factory:  Factory  Acts:  International,  The: 
Boycotting:  Machinery,  Political  Economy  op:  Trade 
School. 

TRADITION,  n.  trd-dWi'un  [F.  tradition,  tradition— 
from  L.  iraditio  or  tradltloTiem,  a  delivering  up—from 
irado,  I  deliver,  I  transmit— from  iraiu,  across;  do,  I  give]: 
the  transmission  of  events,  doctrines,  opinions,  rites,  etc., 
from  father  to  son.  through  successive  generations,  by  word 
of  mouth;  that  which  is  so  handed  down  (see  Rule  of 
Faith:  Infallibility):  old  custom:  Plu.  things  or  deeds 
preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  successive  generations, 
and  not  committed  to  writing.  Tradi'tional.  a.  M,  trans- 
mitted by  wonl  of  mouih  only;  received  by  tradition;  in 
OB.,  observant  of  traditions.  Tradi'tionally.  ad.  -dl-ll. 
Tbadi^tionary,  a.  -^4,  derived  from  tradition;  transmitted 
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from  age  to  age  without  writing.  Tradi'tiohabt,  n.,  or 
Tbadi'tionibt,  n.  -Ut,  one  who  acknowledges  the  an thority 
of  tradition.  1'radi'tionarilt,  ad.  -^r-Uli.  Traditivb, 
a.  trddl-tiv,  transmitted  or  transmissible  from  age  to  age  by 
oral  commanication;  traditional.  ' 

TRADITOR,  n.  irMlUir  [L,  iraditor.  a  traitor— from 
iradSri,  to  give  up — from  trans,  across;  do,  I  give]:  literally, 
a  traitor;  hence,  among  the  ea^ly  Chi'tsiiann,  a  name  of  in- 
famy applied  to  those  who  delivered  their  Scriptures,  etc., 
to  their  persecutors  to  save  their  lives. 

TRADUCE,  V.  ira-dua'  [L.  traduc^i,  to  lead  across,  to 
disgrace — from  Irans,  across;  dueo,  I  lead  or  bring]:  to 
misrepresent  and  abuse;  to  calumniate;  to  defame;  in 
OB. ,  to  propagate;  to  translate,  as  from  a  foreign  tongue;  to 
display;  to  lead  astray.  Tradu'cian,  -dH'shan,  a  believer 
in  traducianism.  Tradu'cianism,  the  theory  or  doctrine 
that  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  is  propagated  and  not 
created.  The  origin  of  this  theory  is  ascribed  to  Tertullian 
(q.  v.),  who  explains  and  defends  it  in  his  book  On  the  Soul, 
written  after  he  had  lapsed  into  the  Montanist  heresy.  In 
opposition  to  others  who  had  held  the  theory  of  the 
pre-existence  of  souls— of  which  pre-existing  souls  one  is 
divinely  infused,  or,  by  some  natural  ufliuity,  is  attracted 
into  each  fetus  so  soou  as  it  has  been  formed  by  gener- 
ation in  the  procreation  of  man — Tertullian  taught  that 
souls  are  propagated  by  souls  as  bodies  by  bodies,  and  by 
the  same  or  a  simultaneous  process.  In  another  place  he 
describes  this  origin  of  soul  from  soul  as  generation, 
and  even  of  a  class  analogous  to  corporeal  generation;  and 
this  more  gross  and  material  exposition  of  the  tbeorv  of  T. 
is  sometimes  called  OenercUionism,  which,  however,  is  com- 
monly classed  as  a  totallv  distinct  theory.  A  third  hy- 
poth^is  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul  suggested  that,  in  the 
propagation  of  the  human  species,  whenever  a  human 
body  is  formed  by  generation,  the  soul  which  is  to 
animate  that  body  is  created,  and  bjr  divine  power  infused 
into  it.  This  theory  is  cal  led  CreaUonism  (q.  v. ).  Oreationism 
is  maintained  by  the  argument  that  it  accords  with  the 
scriptural  distinction  in  origin  between  man's  body  and 
soul— the  body  being  referred  to  the  formation  of  mate- 
rials from  the  earth,  the  soul  being  referred  to  the  direct 
inbreathing  of  life  from  God:  also  ov  the  argument  that  it 
accords  with  the  indivisibility  of  the  soul  as  a  spiritual 
essence,  while  T.  requires  the  division  of  a  soul  in  the  act 
of  generating  out  of  itself  another  soul.  Inasmuch  as  T. 
is  maintained  by  the  argument  that  it  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  transmission  of  a  sinful  nature  from  Ad»m 
to  the  whole  race  as  his  posterity  (i.e.,  by  community  of 
essence),  the  advocates  of  crentionism  reply  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  as  sharing  with  man  in  the  same  community  of 
essence,  would  thereby  be  a  sharer  in  the  human  sinfulness 
of  nature,  which  in  fact  he  was  not.— We  may  be  content 
to  say  of  this  mystery,  with  St.  Augustine,  *  How  the 
soul  derives  its  being,  I  do  not  know.'  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  truth  in  both  theories;  for  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  the  body  is  generated  corporeally  (traducian- 
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TRAFALGAR— TRAGACANTH. 

ism),  while  the  gpirii  or  life-principle  is  given  directly  from 
Gkxi  (creationiszn);  whereupon  by  the  instant  and  continu- 
ous close  interaction  of  these  two  constituent  elements  of 
humanity,  the  »oul  arises  ^  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual man — recipient  at  once  of  the  Divine  life  from  God 
through  the  man's  spirit,  and  of  various  human  characters 
and  tendencies  by  heritage  from  parentage  through  the 
body. — See  Anthropologt:  Dkscbnt  of  Man:  Hsbbd- 
mr:  etc. — The  discussion  of  these  theories  in  the  4th 
and  5th  c.  was  much  promotnl  by  the  controversies  on 
Manichsism:  see  Manichban. — Tbadit'cing,  imp.  Tba- 
duced',  pp.  -tiust'.  Traduce'mbnt,  d.  censure;  obloquy. 
Tradu'cinglt,  ad.  4i.  I'kadu'cbr,  d.  -s^r,  one  who  tra- 
duces. Tradu'cent,  n.  -^nt,  slandering.  Tradcc'tion, 
D.  -dak'thun,  in  0^. ,  derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind; 
propagation;  conveyance.  Tbaduc'tive,  a.  -duk'tiv,  deriv- 
able; that  may  be  deduced.— Stn.  of  *  traduce ':  to  vilify; 
defame;  disparage;  depreciate;  decry;  slander;  calumni- 
ate;  detract;  censure. 

TRAFALGAR.  VrafdXg&r,  ot  tr6rf6l-gdf^ ,  Capb:  low 
promontory  on  the  s.  coast  of  Spain,  about  29  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Tarifa  (q.v.),  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  memorable 
for  the  great  naval  victory  (1805,  Oct.  21)  by  the  British 
fleet  under  Nelson,  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  under  the  French  commander  Villeneuve  and  two 
Spanish  admirals.  The  British  force  consisted  of  27  sail 
of  the  line.  4  frigates.  1  schooner,  and  1  cutter;  the  force 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  united  amounted  to  33  sail  of 
the  line,  5  frigates,  and  2  brigs.  Tlie  largest  of  the  French 
and  S[>anish  ships  carried  30  guns  more  than  the  largest  of 
the  British  ships.  The  engagement  resulting  in  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  British  (who  captured  19  ships)  was  gained 
at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  of  English  admirals: 
see  Nelson. 

TRAFFIC,  n.  iraffik  [F.  traJUpter,  to  traflac— said  to  be 
derived  from  L.  trans,  across,  and  vices,  exchange:  more 
probablv  of  Celtic  origin;  Lang.  PrAfi,  disturbance,  trouble; 
W.  trafu,  to  stir,  to  agitate] :  interchan^  of  goods,  etc.,  be- 
tween countries,  communities,  or  indivi<luals;  commerce; 
trade;  goods  or  persons  passing  to  and  fro  along  a  road, 
railway,  or  canal:  V.  to  buy  and  sell  goods;  to  trade;  to 
carry  on  commerce;  to  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily.  Traf- 
ficking, imp.:  Adj.  bargaining;  dealing;  Jobbing:  N.  the 
act  of  buying  and  selling  goods.  Traf^cked,  pp.  -fikU 
Traf'fickkb,  n.  -ftk-^r,  one  who  trafflcks;  a  trader;  one 
who  deals  meanly  or  mercenarily. 

TRAGACANTH,  n.  trdg'a-kanth  [L.  tragacan'thum-- 
from  Gr.  tragos,  a  goat;  akan'tha,  a  thorn]:  the  concrete 
juice  or  gum  of  several  species  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous 
plants,  usually  in  the  form  of  white  or  yellowish  semi-trans- 
parent flakes,  of  great  toughness;  the  Aslrag'dltis  verus,  ord. 
Leguminosa,  sulM>rd.  PSpUlondc^a,  found  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  seems  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  European 
tragacantb  (see  Ba880Rimb:  Gi^). 
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TRAGEDY-TRAIL. 

TRAGEDY,  n.  tr^i^  [P.  tragSdie,  a  tragedy— from  L. 
iragcBdla;  Gr.  iragOdia,  a  tragedy — from  tragM,  a  goat; 
ode,  a  song:  so  called  because  the  actors  of  the  early  ti  age- 
dies  were  dressed  Id  goat-skins,  or  because  a  goat  was  the 
prize  iu  the  tragic  cod  tests]:  a  dramatic  poem  refvesentiog 
aa  event,  or  a  series  of  events,  in  the  life  of  ao  iiidividoal, 
generally  having  a  fatal  issue,  and  meant  to  impress  on  the 
mind  some  great  moral  truth  (see  Drama);  ue  muse  of 
tragedy:  any  event  in  which  human  lives  are  lost  by  mur- 
derous violence;  a  fatal  and  mournful  event.  Tragedian, 
n.  tra-je'dl-dn,  a  writer  or  an  actor  of  tni|;edy.  Thaoe'- 
DiBNNv',  n.  'dl^n'  or  ird-t/idfdi-en'  [F.  tragedienne]:  female 
sctor  of  tragedy.  I'ragic,  a.  irafik,  or  Traq'ical,  a.  -l- 
kdl  [F.  tragique — from  L.  traglcu$;  Gr.  1/r<igikas,  tragic]: 
of  or  relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of  tragedy;  e3q)reBsive  of 
or  resembling  tragedy;  fatal;  calamitous.  Traq'icallt, 
ad.  'li.  Traq'icalmess,  n.  'iU$,  the  quality  of  being  tragi- 
cal; mournful ness.  Traoi-combdt,  n.  trdj'i-ktmi-di,  a 
dramatic  piece  having  serious  and  comic  scenes  blended, 
and  the  issue  not  fatal  or  unhappy.  Trao'i-com'ic  or 
-COMICAL. pert. to tragi-comedy.  Trag'i-com'icai«lt. ad.-^i. 

TRAGICU8:  see  under  Tragus. 

TRAGOPAN.  n.  trdg'dpdn  .[Gr.  tragos,  a  goat]:  ori. 
ental  bird  of  the  Phaeianidm  or  pheasant  family,  having 
the  head  crested,  but  naked  on  the  cheeks  and  aroond  the 
eyes;  a  horn-like  caruncle  projecting  backward  from  be- 
hind each  eye,  and  a  loose  wattle,  capable  of  being  inflated, 
hanging  beneath  the  bill.  The  tarsi  are  armra  with  a 
blunt  spur  in  the  male,  unarmed  iu  the  female.  The  T.  Is 
a  native  of  Asia,  and  is  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumaee.  some- 
what resembling  a  pheasant.  The  species  Cericmu  Boiyrui 
has  been  called  the  Horned  Pheasant:  it  inhabits  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Himalaya,  Tibet,  and  some  mountainous  prov- 
inces of  China.  It  is  thought  that  the  T.  might  profit- 
ably be  domesticated  in  Europe  and  America. 

TRAGUS,  n.  trd'giis  [Gr.  tragos,  a  goat]:  in  anat.,  the 
small  cartilaginous  eminttfice  at  the  entrance  of  the  external 
ear,  often  beset  with  hair  like  the  beard  of  a  goat,  hence  the 
name.  Tragicub,  n.  tri}jUkus,  a  short,  flattened  band  of 
vertical  muscular  fibres  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus. 

TRAIL,  n.  trdl  [Sp.  trailla,  a  drag  for  levelling  ground: 
Dut.  ireyUn,  to  drag  a  vessel  by  a  rope:  mid.  L.  (ragula,  a 
sledge— from  traJUr^,  to  draw:  comp.  Gael.  iriaU^  a  jour- 
ney]: anything  drawn  to  length  or  behind,  as  the  train  of  a 
gown;  that  part  of  the  stock  of  a  gun-carriage  which  rests 
un  the  ground  when  the  piece  is  unlimbered :  the  marks  or 
scent  left  by  any  animal  by  which  it  may  be  pursued  the 
track  followed  by  a  hunter:  Y.  to  hunt  by  tracking;  to 
draw  along  the  ground  or  behind;  to  draw;  to  draff;  to  be 
drawn  out  in  length.  Trati/ing,  imp.:  Adj.  drawing 
along  the  ground ;  floating,  dragging,  or  waving.  TRAII4ED. 
pp.  trdld.  Trail' ER,  n.  -«r,  one  who  or  that  which  trails 
or  requires  support,  as  a  plant.    I'rail-kbt,  a  drag-net. 

T-RAIL.  n.  U-rdl:  railway  rail  in  the  form  of  a  T,  having 
two  flanges  above,  for  t  '""c^  a  wide  tread  for  the  roUlog-stock* 
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TRAIL-TRAIK. 

TftAIL,  n.  trdl  [contr.  of  Entrail]:  entrails  of  oertalB 
birds,  as  of  a  snipe  or  woodcock. 

TRAIN,  n.  trdn  [OF.  Prahin;  F.  <m«*,  a  train— from 
mid.  L.  troMTMrS,  to  drag — from  L.  trah^S,  to  draw]; 
that  which  is  drawn  along  behind;  the  long  part  of  a 
dresB  behind;  the  tail  of  a  bird;  the  after-part  of  a  gun- 
carriage;  a  namber  of  followers  or  attendants;  a  retinue; 
a  regular  method;  a  course;  a  series  or  succession,  as  of 
ideas;  a  state  of  procedure:  orderiy  company;  a  proces- 
sion; a  line  of  gunpowder  iaid  to  fire  a  charge;  on  a  rctU- 
W€ty,  a  number  of  carriages  or  cars  drawn  by  an  endne;  in 
OEs.,  a  stratagem;  a  trap:  V.  to  draw;  to  form  by  mstruc- 
tioD  and  practice;  to  educate  and  bring  up;  to  break  or 
tame  for  use;  to  form  to  an^  practice  by  exercise;  to  cause 
to  assume  a  proper  shape  m  growth,  as  a  tree:  lo  point  a 
lar^pe  ^a  in  a  particular  direction;  in  Oi^..  to  draw  along; 
tomvite;  to  allure;  entice;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  stratagem; 
to  draw  from  act  to  act  by  inducements.  Train'ikg,  imp. 
teaching  and  forming  by  practice:  N.  process  of  teaching  or 
forming  by  practice;  operation  or  art  of  forming  young 
trees  to  a  wall  or  espalier:  preparation  of  men  for  athletic 
exercises,  or  horses  for  running  a  race  (see  below):  disciplin- 
ing of  troops.  Trained,  pp.  trdnd:  Adj.  having  a  train; 
brought  up  or  reared  by  practice.  Train' ablp,  a.  -d-bl^ 
capable  of  being  trained.  Train'kr,  n.  Sr,  one  who  trains 
— generally  restricted  to  one  who  prepares  another  for  the 
performance  of  feats  requiring  certain  physical  qualities,  as 
a  horse  for  racing,  or  a  pugilist  for  a  prize-fight.  To  train 
UP,  to  educate  by  teaching  and  practice.  Train  of  artil- 
lery, a  number  of  lare^e  guns,  mortars,  etc.  Train-band 
(properly,  trained  band),  formerly,  a  band  or  company  of 
miHtia.  The  train-bands  of  London  were  chiefly  composed 
of  apprentices;  and  their  tmruly  doings  formed  the  subject 
for  many  facetious  plays  and  tales.  In  the  civil  wars  the 
train-bands  sided  with  the  parliament;  and  Charles  II.  re- 
stored the  militia  on  its'old  local  footing.  Train-beabbr, 
one  who  holds  up  the  train  of  a  distinguished  person. 
Training  school,  a  school  in  which  pupils  arc  trained  for  a 
particular  pursuit  or  object;  in  Britain,  school  in  which 
teachers  are  e<igcated;  a'  training  coHege  (see  Normal 
School).  Railway  train,  a  line  of  carriages  or  trucks, 
or  both,  drawn  by  an  engine  and  tender  on  a  railway. 
Down-train,  in  AnttUn,  a  train  which  runs  from  the  cap- 
ital to  the  provinces.  Up-train,  in  Britain,  a  train  which 
runs  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital.  Through-train, 
a  train  which  runs  from  terminus  to  terminus,  or  from  one 
system  on  to  another  without  change  of  carriages. 

TRAIN,  trdn,  George  Francis,  author:  b.  Boston, 
1829,  Mar.  24.  He  whs  engaged  for  many  years  in  com- 
mercial business  in  Boston  and  in  Australia;  undertook  to 
establish  street  railroads  in  England,  in  Birkenhead  and 
London,  1859;  made  several  trips  around  the  world  and 
lectured  extensively  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject; 
and  has  long  been  not^  for  his  eccentricities.  He  haq 
published  numerous  works  and  addresses. 
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TRA1N1N6-TRA1T0R. 

TRAIN'ING,  in  an  Athletic  aud  Sporting Sonse:  preparft> 
tion  for  atli let ic  exercises  or  for  some  special  line  of  bodily 
activity — implying  the  acquisition  of  vigorous  health.  The 
term  is  applied  in  reference  to  men,  horses,  aud  dogs.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  traiued  '  in  condition/  when  he  has  by 
certain  processes  rendei'ed  his  frame  as  fit  as  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be,  for  performing  some  feat  of  strength  or  endur- 
ance— e.g.,  a  trial  of  speed,  a  rowing  match,  a  wrestling 
match,  or  any  other  prolonged  exertion.  For  such  pur- 
pases,  the  T.  18  often  long  and  severe.  It  bein^  necessary 
to  divest  the  muscles  of  every  particle  of  fatty  tissue  which 
can  possibly  be  spared  without  direct  iniury  to  the  health, 
it  often  happens  that  many  pounds  of  flesh  must  be  lost; 
and  severe  and  continued  exertion  is  necessary — the  body 
being  wrapped  in  thick  suits  of  flannels,  denominated 
'sweaters.'  Ki^id  abstinence  also  is  requisite  in  certain 
departments  of  diet;  e.g.,  no  matter  how  thirsty  the  person 
in  training  m&y  be,  after  perhaps  ten  miles'  rapid  walking 
in  a  triple  suit  of  sweat ei-s,  he  is  allowed  to  drink  only 
very  sparingly,  for  though  he  may  have  taken  off  pounds  of 
flesh  by  profuse  perspiration,  one  glass  of  ale  might  undo 
the  whole  effect.  Great  attention  to  diet  is  necessary. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  system  has  been  aptly  expressed 
as  consisting  in  the  resolute  performance  oi  the  three 
cardinal  virtues— temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity. — 
Almost  the  same  course  is  pursued  in  training  animals; 
and  whether  for  hunting  or  racing,  hoi-ses  and  dogs 
have  to  submit  to  a  course  of  T.  to  bring  them  into 
'condition.'  The  Turkish  bath,  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing the  necessary  reduction  of  flesh  without  excessive 
labor,  has  been  found  an  efficient  ally.  Out  of '  condition/ 
the  muscles  are  flabby,  confused  and  coated  with  fat;  the 
skin  dead  and  lifeless;  the  eye  dull  and  heavy;  the  lungs 
laboring,  and  the  movements  slow.  In  'condition,'  the 
muscles  stand  out  hard,  clear  and  defined;  the  tendons 
show  like  cords;  the  skin  is  clear,  and  niddy;  the  eye  bright; 
the  lungs  play  with  unrestrained  freedom;  and  the  whole 
frame  is  endued  with  vigor  and  perfect  activity.  See 
Maclaren's  Training  in  Theory  and  Praciiee. 

TRAINOIL,  n.  iran'ayl  [D'an.  and  Sw.  t/ran;  Gei. 
thran;  Dut.  traan,  train-oil]:  an  oil  obtained  from  the  fat 
or  blubber  of  the  whale. 

TRAIT,  n.  trdi  or  tra  [F.  trait,  feature— from  L.  trae- 
tu$,  pp.  of  trah^rS,  to  draw]:  a  line;  a  stroke  or  toudi;  a 
feature,  or  peculiar  feature,  as  of  character. 

TRAITOR,  n.  trd't^r  [OF.  traitor;  F.  traitre,  a  traitor 
—from  L.  traditor,  a  traitor;  tradere^  to  betray — from 
trans,  across;  do,  I  give]:  one  who  abandons  a  cause 
which  he  was  bound  to  defend,  as  of  bis  sovereign  or 
country;  one  guilty  of  treason;  one  who  betrays  his  trust 
Trai'torlt,  a.  -11,  in  0E„  treacherous;  perfidious. 
1'rai'toroub,  a.  -Us,  guilty  of  treason:  treacherous;  perfidi- 
ous. Trai'torouslt,  ad.  -U.  Trai'torousness,  n.  -n^s, 
the  quality  of  being  traitorous;  treachery;  also  Trai'tor- 
Doc,  n.  -Urn,  Trai'trbss,  n.  ir^s,  a  woman  who  betr^yt 
her  country  or  her  trust 
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TRAJAN. 

TRAJAK,  trd'jan  (Marcus  Ulpius  TitAJANtJS,  mdr'k&i 
uCfU-hM  ira-jafnitf):  fourteenth  lioman  eiuperor:  p'-ob.  a.d. 
58-117,  Jxuy  (reigned  98-117);  b.  Italica  (AlcaU),  Dear 
iiieville  (Sp«un);  of  a  family  probably  of  Koman  orifi^n. 
He  was  early  trained  to  arms,  becoming  a  prominently 
successful  leader  in  tbe  Parthian  and  German  campaigns, 
during  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  soldierly  services  by  promotion  to  the  offices  of 
pretor  and  consul  (91),  and  was  ultimately  adopted  (97) 
by  Nerva  (q.v.)  as  his  colleague  and  successor.  T.  be- 
came sole  ruler  98,  Jan.,  and  celebrated  his  accession  by 
the  largess  (somewhat  less  than  usual)  to  the  soldiers,  but 
extended  by  him  to  tbe  Roman  citizens  also  and  their 
children;  and  he  made  lar^  provision  out  of  the  imperial 
treasunr  for  rearing  the  children  of  poor  freemen  in  Rome 
and  other  Italian  towns,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
increase  of  pi>pulation.  In  101,  Rome  for  the  first  time 
beheld  its  emperor  leading  forth  his  legions  in  person  on  a 
career  of  conquest,  when  T.  set  out  on  bis  first  campaign 
against  the  Ihtcians  who  had  exacted  tribute  from  Rome 
since  Domitian 's  time.  The  struggle  was  long  and  destruc- 
tive: the  emperor's  opponents  were  valiant  warriors,  and 
headed  by  an  able  l^er,  their  monarch,  Decebalus;  but 
the  Romans  at  last  gained  decisive  superiority;  and  in  a 
subsequent  campaign  (104>5)  completely  subdued  their 
opponents,  whose  country  thenceforth  became  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  and  was  secured  by  partial  colonization. 
This  conquest,  the  first  since  the  death  of  Augustus,  was 
celebrated,  on  T.'s  return  to  Rome,  by  a  superb  triumph, 
aud  by  games  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  which  continued 
for  four  months.  In  the  arena  10.000  gladiators  contended, 
and  11,000  beasts  were  killed.  Thirst  for  dominion  again 
impelled  T.  to  the  east  in  106.  Landing  in  Syria,  he 
marched  n.,  received  on  his  way  the  submission  of  numer- 
ous princes,  possessed  himself  of  Armenia,  which  he  made 
a  province  of  his  empire,  and  hugely  gratified  the  Roman 
senate  with  long  lista  of  monaichs,  never  before  heard  of, 
who  had  bowed  to  their  sway.  The  record  of  the  events 
of  the  next  seven  years  of  T.'s  reign  is  extremely  defective, 
the  few  notices  in  Dion  Cassius  and  others  being  insuffi- 
cient for  a  consecutive  narrative.  In  115,  he  again  set  out 
from  Syria,  directing  his  march  against  the  degenerate  Par- 
thian empire;  took  Ctesiphon  almost  without  a  struggle; 
and  descending  the  Tigris,  and  subduing  the  tribes  on  both 
banks,  became  the  first  and  only  Roman  general  who  navi- 
gated the  Persian  Gulf.  On  his  return,  he  found  that,  like 
the  bent  reed  which  recovers  its  position  when  relieved 
from  pressure,  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia,  u.  Syria,  and 
Arabia  required  to  be  again  and  more  thoroughly  subdued. 
This  being  done,  and  Parthia  again  conquered,  T.,  sinkine 
under  a  combination  of  dropsy  and  paralysis,  which  had 
long  affiicted  him,  attempted  to  reach  Italy,  but  was  over- 
taken by  death  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia.  Though  most  of  T.'s 
reign  was  spent  in  gratification  of  his  warlike  ambition,  the 
internal  administration  was  careful,  thorough,  and  sensible; 
the  administration  of  justice  was  vigorous  and  impartial; 
30-13 
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th:it  of  finance  was  equally  acceptable;  informers  (deiaiore») 
were  severely  punished,  and  peculating  goveruors  of  prov- 
inces rigorously  prosecuted.  The  irai)rovement  and  beau- 
tifying of  Rome— favorite  occupation  of  the  emperors — 
was  carried  on:  the  empire  was  traversed  in  all  directioQS 
by  new  military  routes,  canals  and  bridges  were  con- 
structed, new  towns  built,  the  Via  Appia  was  restored,  the 
Pontine  Marshes  partially  drained,  the  magnificent  *  Forum 
Trajanl '  erected,  and  the  harbor  of  Centum  Cellae  (Oivita 
Vecchift)  constructed.  T.  was  one  of  the  great  historical 
road-makers.— Even  if  there  were  not  abundant  evidence 
of  the  sincere  desire  of  T.  to  increase  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects,  the  customary  wish  formally  uttered 
on  ihe  occasion  of  an  emperors  accession,  that  he  might 
be  *  happier  than  Augustus,  better  than  Trajan '  {Augutto 
felicior,  Trajano  melioT),  would  suffice  for  proof.  In  his 
personal  character,  T.,  a  born  soldier,  was  singularly 
simple,  sincere,  frank,  and  courageous.  He,  as  also  bis 
admlnible  wife  Plotiua,  detested  pomp.  He  returned,  al- 
most ostentatiously,  to  the  old  republican  simplicity  in  bin 
own  habits  and  in  hislmperialprocedure— making  himself 
freely  accessible  to  his  subjects  and  to  his  soldiers.  He 
made  his  soldiers  his  cortirades;  yet  it  was  known  that  no 
military  detail  escaped  the  emperor's  eye,  and  that  the 
least  violation  of  discipline  woulq  n^eet  unwavering  justice. 
Pliny  praises  T.  as  the  great  military  law-giver  and  the 
founder  of  discipline  in  the  Roman  army.  His  popularity 
with  his  soldiers  and  with  the  citizens  was  tmbounded. — 
During  T.'s  reign,  there  was  a  mild  persecution  of  the 
Christians;  and  taking  into  account  that  T.  naturally 
shared  the  general  belief  that  Christianity  was  a  novel  and 
perilous  species  of  fanaticism,  his  conduct  toward  it  may 
perhaps  be  almost  deemed  moderation. 

TRA'JAN'S  COLUMN:  celebrated  column  at  Rome, 
reared  a.d.  114  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  honor 
of  Emperor  Trajan.  It  is  considered  not  only  the  greatest 
work  of  its  architect,  Apollodorus,  but  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  its  kind  ever  erected.  The  i)e(lestal  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  of  warlike  instruments,  shields,  and  hel- 
mets; and  a  very  remarkable  series  of  bas-reliefs,  forming 
a  spiral  round  the  shaft,  exhibits  a  continuous  history  of 
the  military  achievements  of  Trajan.  These  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and,  independently  of  their  beauty  as 
works  of  art,  they  are  invaluable  records  of  ancient  cos- 
tume. A  spiral  staircase  in  the  interior  of  the  column 
leads  to  its  summit.  The  height  of  the  entire  column  is 
132  ft.  It  still  stands  erect  in  all  its  ancient  beauty  amid 
the  ruins  of  Trajan's  forum.  The  summit  was  originally 
crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor,  which  has 
been  incongruously  replaced  by  one  of  the  apostle  Peter. 

TRA'JAN'8  WALL:  line  of  fortifications  stretching 
across  the  Dobrudscha  from  Czernavoda,  where  the  Dan- 
ube bends  n.,  to  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  near  Kus- 
tendji.  It  consists  of  a  double,  in  some  places  triple,  line 
of  mmparts  of  earth,  8|  to  11  ft.  in  height  on  the  average 
(octasionally  of  19i  ft.),  bounded  along  Its  n.  side  by  % 
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valley,  which,  being  gcuerally  iDurshy,  and  abounding  in 
small  lakes  and  pools,  servis  aduiirably  the  purpose  of  a 
fosse.  This  valley  was  long  erroneously  sppposed  to  have 
been  at  one  time  the  channel  by  which  the  Danube  emp- 
tied; and  a  scheme  for  ulilizin^  it  by  construction  of  a 
canal  to  provide  a  more  commodious  water-communication 
with  the  Black  Sea,  instead  of  the  long  and  troublesome 
navigation  by  the  Sulina  mouth,  has  been  frequently 
mooted,  and  is  undoubtedly  practicable;  but  the  cost  has 
hitherto  been  a  bar  to  its  execution.  During  the  war  of 
1854  Trajan's  Wall  became  an  important  ]iue  of  defense 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Dobrudscha  by  tLe  Russiuns:  and 
the  invaders  were  twice  defeated  in  attempts  to  pass  it — at 
Kostelli  (Apr.  10)  and  Czeruavoda  (Apr.  20-22). 

TRAJECT,  V.  irdjekf  [L.  trajecius,  thrown  over  or 
across— from  trans,  over;  jnctus,  pp.  of  jacere,  to  throw]: 
to  throw  or  cast  through:  N.  tr&j'iki,  in  OE.y  a  ferry;  pas- 
sage for  water-carriage.  Traject'ing,  imp.  Trajkct'- 
KD,  pp.  Trajkc'tion,  n.  -jikshun,  a  throwing  or  casting 
over;  transportation.  Trajec'tive,  a.  -tlv,  in  gram.,  ap- 
plied to  a  verb  which  governs  the  dative.  Trajec'tory, 
n.  -ter-l,  in  math.,  the  curve  or  path  which  a  body  descnbes 
when  projected  into  space  and  continuously  acted  on  by 
constant  or  varying  forces:  thus,  the  trajectoiy  of  a  body 
projected  obliquely  for  a  little  distance  above  the  earth  is 
approximately  a  parabola  (it  would  be  accurately  so  were 
space  void  and  the  eetitreof  gravity  of  the  earth  infinitely 
distant);  and  the  trajectories  of  the  planets  are  approxi- 
mately  ellipses  (see  Projectiles,  Theory  of).  A  traject- 
ory in  mathematics  is  any  plane  curve  which  cuts  at  a 
given  angle  a  series  of  plane  curves  of  the  same  species 
and  having  a  common  origin. 

TRALEE,  tra-le:  seaport  and  borough  of  Ireland,  chief 
town  of  the  county  Kerry;  on  the  river  Lee,  about  a  mile 
from  the  point  at  which  it  entei-s  the  sea;  162  m.  w.s.w. 
from  Dublin.  The  origin  of  T.  was  due  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  castle,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Dominican  con- 
vent by  the  Gemldine  family,  1213;  and  somewhat  later  a 
considerable  house  of  the  order  of  Templars  was  estab- 
lished. The  town  is  well  built  and  lins  many  public 
buildings.  There  is  large  traffic  in  grain  and  agricultural 
produce;  annual  exports  amounting  to  £200.0(S).  imports 
to  about  £150,000.  There  is  a  ship-canal,  by  which  ves- 
sels discharge  their  cargoes  close  to  the  town.— Pop.  (1871) 
y.506;  (1881)  9.80(5;  (1891)  9,318— mostly  Rom.  Catholics. 

TKALL.  trawl,  Russell  Thacher:  physician:  1812, 
Auff.  5—1877,  Sep.  23;  b.  Vernon,  Conn.  He  studied 
nu'dicine,  and  1840  be*ran  its  practice  in  New  York,  but 
wK)n  substituted  a  water-cure  treat nient  for  that  by  drum, 
and  18413  opened  an  establishment  for  this  treatment.  In 
1853  he  founded  the  New  York  iTvgeio-Therapeutic  Col- 
lege, a  medical  school  for  men  and  women,  subsequently 
removed  to  Florence,  N.  J.  Ho  was  the  editor  of  the 
Hydropathic  lieview,  and  author  of  many  works  advancing 
his  views  on  this  subject. 
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TRALUCENT.  TKALUCENCY:  OE.  forms  of  Trahs- 

LUCENT,  TrAHSLUCENCY. 

TRAM,  n.  tram  [prov.  Eng.  tram,  a  kind  of  coa]-wag- 
od:  Low  (Jer.  traam,  the  handle  of  a  wheel-barrow: 
OHG.  tram,  a  beam]:  the  shaft  of  a  cart,  wheel-barrow,  or 
the  like;  a  coal-wagon;  one  of  the  rails  or  tracks  of  a  tram- 
road;  familiarly,  a  tramway-car.  Tram'road  or  -way.  a 
road  prepared  for  easy  transit  of  carriages  or  wagons  by 
forming  wheel-tracks  of  smooth  beams  of  wood,  blocks  of 
stone,  or  plates  of  iron  (the  earliest  form  of  railway).  Also, 
grooved  iron  rails  laid  in  a  public  street  or  road,'in  which 
me  flanged  wheels  of  tramway-cars,  called  in  the  United 
States  street-cars,  may  run  smoothly;  a  street  railway:  this 
form  of  railway  originated  in  the  United  States. 

TRAM,  n.  tram  [L.  trama,  weft]:  double  silk  thread  in 
which  two  or  more  singles  are  twisted  together  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles— used  only  as  weft 
(see  Silk). 

TRAMA,  n.  trd'md  [L.  trdma,  the  woo/  or  filling  of  a 
webl:  in  bot.,  the  central  tissue  of  the  lamellsB  of  giff-bear- 
ing  fungi. 

TRAMMEL,  n.  trdm'm^l  [It.  tramaglio;  8p.  tra^mallo; 
F.  tramail,  a  fishing-net  of  two  or  three  layers — from  L. 
traiUr  through,  or  more  probably  ires,  three;  macula,  the 
inesh  of  a  netl:  a  kind  of  long  net,  called  a  Trammel-net 
(q.Y.);  a  shackle,  especially  one  of  a  kind  used  in  teaching 
horses  to  amble;  anything  that  hampers  or  confines;  an  im- 
pediment; an  instr.  for  drawing  circles,  curves,  and  ovals: 
V.  to  confine  or  restrain;  to  hamper;  to  shackle.  Tram- 
MBLLiKO,  imp.    Tram'melled,  pp.  -m^ld. 

TRAMMEL-NET:  kind  of  net  resembling  the  drift-net 
used  in  theE[erring-fishery  (q.v.),  but  anchored  and  buoyed 
at  each  end,  the  back-rope  supported  by  small  cork-floats, 
and  the  foot-rope  kept  close  to  the  around  by  weights. 
The  length  varies  from  60  to  900  ft.  A  variety  of  tram- 
mel-net, used  chiefly  in  w.  England  and  in  Guernsey,  con- 
sists of  three  long  nets  fastened  together  at  top,  bottom, 
and  ends;  called  in  parts  of  Cornwall  a  tumhUng-net 

TRAMONTANA,  n.  trd-mdt^td'na  fit.]:  a  common 
name  ^ven  to  the  north  wind  in  the  Mediterranean.— < The 
name  &  also  applied  to  a  peculiar  cold  and  blighting  wind 
in  the  Archipelago. 

TRAMONTANE,  a.  fy'd-mdn'tdn  or  trdm'on-tdn  [It 
tramoniano,  beyond  the  mountains— from  L.  tran»,  beyond; 
mons  or  montem,  a  mountain] :  lying  or  being  beyond  the 
mountains— that  is,  the  Alps — originally  used  by  the  Italians; 
hence,  foreign;  barbarous:  Ni  one  living  beyond  the 
mountains. 

TRAMP,  V.  tramp  [nasalized  form  of  (Jer.  trapp,  trapp, 
representing  the  sound  of  the  footfall :  Low  Ger.  and  €Jer. 
trampen,  trampeln,  to  stamp:  Dut.  trappen;  Sw.  trampa, 
to  trample]:  to  tread  under  fool;  to  travel  over  on  foot;  to 
wander  about  on  foot:  N.  the  sound  of  walking,  as  the 
tramp  of  feet;  a  walk  or  journey;  a  stroller;  a  workman  of 
the  lower  class,  journeying  on  foot  from  place  to  place  in 
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scardi  of  employment:  a  vagrant;  a  beggar  (see  Vagkan/*; 
Beggar:  Poor,  The).  Tramp'ing,  imp.  Tramped,  pp. 
trdmpt.  Tramp'er,  n.  -&r,  one  who  tramps;  a  vagrant 
Trample,  v.  tramp' I,  to  tread  under  foot;  to  tread  down; 
to  treat  with  contempt  and  insult;  to  tread  with  force  and 
rapidity:  N.  a  treading  under  foot  with  contempt.  Tramp'- 
LING,  imp.  -ring:  Adj.  moving  regularly  and  more  or  less 
loudly.  Trampled,  pp.  tramp' Id,  trodden  under  foot 
Trahp'ler,  n.  'Ur,  one  who  tramples. 

TRAM-ROAD  or  -way:  see  under  Tram. 

TRANCE,  n.,  or  Tranbe,  n.  trdns  [OF.  iransi,  fallen 
into  a  swoon:  F.  transe,  a  swoon:  It.  transire,  to  pass  over, 
to  fall  into  a  swoon:  L.  tranaity^s,  a  passing  over;  PranmH^ 
to  pass  over — ^from  trans,  across;  Ire,  to  go]:  a  state  of  the 
body  in  which  the  soul  seems  to  be  rapt  m  visions;  a  total 
suspension  for  a  time  of  sensation  and  voluntaiy  motion, 
while  the  heart  and  lunss  continue  to  act;  a  state  of  ex- 
treme surprise  or  terror:  Y.  to  entrance;  to  charm.  Tran*- 
ciNG,  imp.  Tranced,  pp.  trdnst,  being  or  lying  in  a 
trance.  Trancedly,  ad.  tratu^^drU,  in  the  manner  of  one 
in  a  trance. — Trance,  or  *  morbid  sleep,'  differs  from 
natural  repose  in  duration;  io  profound  insensibility  to 
external  impressions;  in  occurring  after  excitement  and 
the  exaltation  of  certain  instincts,  chiefly  the  religious 
and  amative,  rather  than  after  fatigue  or  exhaustion;  and 
in  being  the  concomitant  or  symptom  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  attitude,  aspect,  lowered  respiration, 
and  circulation  of  the  entranced  resemble  those  of  the 
sleeper.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion. A  girl  who  remained  dormant  13  years,  though  she 
grew  from  a  child  to  a  woman  in  that  time,  was  corpse- 
like  in  appearanca,  had  locked- j%w,  and  there  was  almost 
total  suspension  of  the  signs  of  life.  But  while  a  person 
cannot  be  roused  from  this  condition  by  the  most  powerful 
stimulants,  by  an  electric  shock,  or  even,  it  is  affirmed,  l^y 
a  surgical  operation,  thought  or  dream  goes  on  uninta- 
ruptcdiy,  and  is  more  continuous  and  coherent  in  chafk, 
ter  than  in  ordinary  sleep.  So  connected  and  real  do 
these  visions  appear  to  the  ecstatic  that  they  are  generally 
accepted  as  true  events,  revelations,  or  impressions,  re- 
ceived during  a  brief  visit  to  another  world.  T.  has  oc- 
curred epidemically  during  periods  of  great  religious  fer- 
vor or  of  superstition;  ana  whole  classes  of  persons  are 
described  as  having  preached  while  asleep,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Oevennes  (q.v.).  A  similar  phenomenon 
was  observed  1805  in  those  affected  by  hysteromania  at 
Mondne,  in  Savoy.  T.  has  been  divided,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  into  (1)  Death-trance,  where 
neither  the  heart  nor  lungs  act;  where  the  temperature  of 
the  body  falls;  where  no  sustenance  is  taken,  and  the  inner 
dream-life  is  the  only  vectige  of  vitality.  Engelbrecht, 
who  was  subject  to  T..  wrote  a  book  descriptive  of  this 
inner  life,  during  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported to  supernatural,  if  not  to  celestial,  regions.  (2) 
Tranee-cama,  where  the  breathing  and  action  of  the  heart 
are  feeble,  but  perceptible;  the  joints  flexible;  but  where 
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the  external  senses  ai*e  not  awake,  and  where  the  patient 
cannot  be  roused.  (3)  Trance-sleep,  where,  except  in  ihe 
insensibility  to  external  stimuli,  and  in  the  length  of  the 
suspension  of  volition,  little  abnormal  is  noticed.  As 
these  states  often  succeed  hysteria,  nervous  and  other 
diseases,  the  bodies  of  the  supposed  dead  arc  for  a  time,  in 
certain  countiies,  so  placed  as  to  be  watched,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  resuscitation;  and  they  should  be 
so  dealt  with  always:  see  Dbath. — See  Mayo,  On  the 
TrtUhs  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions;  Figuier,  ffisioire 
du  Merveilleux.—Bee  Sleep:  Catalepsy:  Hysteria: 
Hypnotism. 

TRANI,  trd'ne:  maritime  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince Terra  di  Ban;  25  m.  n.w.  of  Bari.  It  is  sun-ounded 
by  a  wall  with  towers  and  moats,  and  entered  by  three 
gates.  T.  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  hns  a  handsome 
cathedral,  convents,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  theatre,  and  a 
strong  castle.  The  streets  are  wide,  well  built,  and  paved 
with  flag-stones.  There  is  a  handsome  square.  There  is 
considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine,  com,  and  cotton,  which  last 
is  also  manufactured  here. 

T.  comes  into  notice  first  when  it  submitted  to  the  Nor- 
mans 1053:  it  was  then  the  chief  town  of  a  vast  county, 
and  was  an  important  harbor  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Under  the  kingdom  of  Italy  it  has  again  begun  to  prosper, 
and  promises  to  become  an  emporium  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Levant,  as  in  the  middle  ages.— Pop.  (1881)  25,173. 

TRANK,  n.  tidngk  [etvm.  doubt.]:  in  glove-mak,,  an 
oblong  piece  from  which  the  shape  of  the  glove  is  cut  on  a 
knife  in  a  press. 

TRANNEL,  n.  trdn'nH:  a  treenail:  see  under  Tree. 

TRANQUEBAR,  trdng-kwe-Mi''  (corruption  of  Tallan- 
ga^nbadiy.  seaport-town  on  the  e.  coast  of  Brit.  India,  155 
m.  8.  of  Madras.  It  stands  on  a  small  bay,  and  is  backed 
.,j.by  a  well-wooded  and  cultivated  country;  is  a  healthful 
i^rSation.  much  cooler  than  Madras,  and  has  therefore  been 
™^ade  a  convalescent  depot.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls  with  bastions,  and  is  further  protected  by  the  fort 
of  Dansborg.  The  territory  of  T.  has  15  sq.  m.;  and  pro- 
duces rice,  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  palms,  the  mango, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  town  has  much  declined 
from  its  former  commercial  impoitance.  The  territory 
belonged  in  the  17th  century  to  the  Danes,  was  taken  by 
the  British  1807,  restored  7  years  later,  but  finally  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  British  1845. — Pop.  of 
town  about  25,000. 

TRANQUIL,  a.  trdn'kwU  [F.  tranquille-^-fTom  L.  tran- 
quilluSf  calm,  serene:  It.  tranqnillo]:  free  from  strife  or 
agitation;  calm;  peaceful;  quiet;  undisturbed.  Tran'- 
quiLLY,  ad.  'II.  Tranqutllity,  n.  trdn-kwU'li-ti,  freedom 
from  disturbance  or  agitation;  a  calm  state;  quietness. 
Tranquillize,  v.  trdn'kwil-tz,  to  quiet;  to  calm  or  soothe; 
to  allay  agitation.  Tranquillizing,  imp.  Tran'quil- 
LizED,  pp.  -l2d.  Tran'quillizinqly,  ad.  -zlng-ll.  Tran'- 
quillizer,  n.  -Izer,  one  who  or  that  which  tranquillizes. 
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TRANS— TRANSCEND. 

Tbak'qutlusa'tion*  d.  'Zd'tJiiin,  the  act  of  aootbiog  or 
8Ute  of  being  soothed  or  ca]m.— Stn.  of  '  tranquillize  :  to 
calm;  soothe;  still;  compose;  appease;  quiet;  pacify. 

TRANS-,  tran»:  a  Latin  prefix  which,  with  its  form 
Tra,  signifies  across;  over;  beyond;  through;  completely; 
from  one  to  another;  complete  change,  as  TVantallanUc, 
traiwfuse.  Imnimute,  etc. 

TRANSACT,  v.  irdns-akt'  [L.  transaetus,  carried 
through,  settled— from  tram,  through;  actus,  pp.  of  agM, 
to  drive]:  to  carry  through;  to  complete;  to  perform;  to 
manage,  as  business;  to  conduct  matters.  Tkansact'ing, 
imp.  Traksact'ed,  pp.  Transac  tion,  n.  -akshun  [¥. 
— L.]:  the  management  of  any  affair;  the  performing  of 
any  business;  that  which  is  done;  a  proceeding;  a  process. 
Tranbac'tor,  n.  -ier,  one  who  transacts. 

TRANSALPINE,  a.  trdm-atpln  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
'Esig.  Alpine]:  beyond  the  Alps,  in  rejjard  to  Rome — viz., 
on  the  north  of  the  Alps;  opposite  of  Cisalpine. 

TRANSATLANTIC,  a.  trdn^at-lan'tlk  [L.  trans,  across, 
and  AUantic\.  beyond  or  across  the  Atlantic,  as  Trafisatlan- 
Uc  countries,  a  Transatlantic  steamer. 

TRANSCALENT,  a.  trans  kd'lent  [L.  trans,  across; 
calens,  being  warm;  caUrd,  to  be  warm]:  permitting  the 
panage  of  heat.  Trakbca'lbkcy,  n.  -Un-sl,  the  state  of 
oeing  transcalent. 

TRANSCAUCASIA,  trdns-kaw-kc^shl-a:  that  portion  of 
Caucasia  proper  which  lies  s.  of  the  Caucasus  (q.v.),  the 
portion  to  the  n.  being  called  Oiseaiicaeia,  T.  comprises 
b  governments:  chief  town,  Tifiis. 

TRANSCEND,  v.  trdn-s^ncP  HL.  transcendirl^,  to  climb 
or  pass  over — from  traTts,  beyond;  scando,  I  climb]:  to  rise 
>bove;  to  go  beyond;  to  surmount;  t6  surpass;  outdo;  excel. 
Trikscend'ino.  imp.:  Adj.  rising  above;  surpassing. 
Tr^nbcbnd'ed, pp.  Transcendent,  a.  -ent  [L.  transcen^ 
dens  or  iranscenden'tem,  climbing  over]:  very  excellent;  su- 
premely excellent:  among  the  Schoolmen,  not  included  in  one 
of  the  ten  Categories  (q.v.):  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  (q.v.), 
transcending  experience,  as  the  idea  of  Gk)d.  Transcend'- 
ENTLY,  ad.  -11.  Tranbcend'encb,  n:  -^ns,  or  Transcend- 
ency, n.  -^n-sl,  superior  excellence;  supereminence. 
Transcendental,  a.  trdi^' sentUntdl,  supereminent;  ap- 
plied by  Kant  to  the  various  forms,  categories,  or  ideas 
^bicfa  are  regarded  to  be  native  elements  of  human  thoueht, 
and  which  are  manifested  in  experience  only,  though  they 
are  Dot  products  of  experience,  as  Time,  Space,  etc.;  meta- 
physical; hence,  abstruse;  extravagant;  absurd.  Tran'- 
bcksdent'ally,  ad.  -li.  Tran'scendbnt'alism,  n.  -dl- 
i»n.  that  83rstem  of  philosophic  inquiry  which  is  identified 
with  the  name  of  Kant,  and  in  which  the  primary  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  are  ascertained  a  priori  (see  Tran- 
scendental); that  kind  of  investigation  or  use  of  language 
which  is  vague,  obscure,  or  extravagant.  Transcendent  - 
ALiarr,  n.  one  who  believes  in  or  adheres  to  transcendental- 
ism.—Syn.  of  •  transcend ':  to  exceed;  outgo;  outstrip;  cx* 
Ul;  surpass;  surmount. 
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TRAN8CENDKNTAL-TRA.NSEPT. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  —  TRANSCEND  ENT  [sec 
TfiAKSCKHDlremployed  by  various  Schoolmen,  particulax- 
ly  bv  Duns  Scotus  (q.y.).  to  describe  the  conceptions  that, 
l^  their  universality,  rise  above  or  transcend  the  ten  Aris- 
totelian Categories  (see  Catboorirs).  Thus,  according  to 
Scoius,  En8,  or  Being,  because  it  is  predicable  of  SubstaDce 
and  Accident  alike,  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  World,  is 
raised  above  these  hy  including  or  comprehending  them; 
it  has  the  same  relation  to.  the  sum  of  the  Categories  as 
the  tummum  genus  to  the  various  genera  within  a  single 
category — Relation  {summum  gsnus)  to  the  classes  of  Re- 
lated things  (included  genera).  Further,  the  predicates 
assumed  by  Scotus  to  belong  to  Ens,  or  simple  existence— 
viz.,  the  One,  the  True,  the€k)od — tjnum,  Verum^  Bonum 
—are  styled  transcendent,  because  applicable  to  .SirM  before 
the  descent  is  made  to  the  ten  classes  of  real  existence.— In 
later  times,  since  Kant,  the  word '  Transcendental '  has  been 
largely  used  as  equivalent  to  the  philosophical  meaning  of 
a  priori.  See  Common  Sbnsb,  Thb  Philosophy  of:  In- 
stinct. 

Between  the  hitherto  convertible  terms  Transcendental 
and  Transcendent,  Kant  himself  drew  a  distinction,  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  understanding  his  own  system. 
By  the  word  '  Transcendental '  he  designates  the  various 
forms,  categories,  or  ideas  assumed  to  1^  native  elements 
of  human  thought;  impljing  that,  though  they  are  not 
products  of  Experience,  they  are  manifested  only  in  expe- 
rience; such  are  Space  and  Time,  Causality,  etc.  The 
word  '  Transcendent '  Kant  reserves  for  those  among  the 
transcendental  or  a  priori  elements  that  altogether  tran- 
scend experience.  They  may  seem  to  be  given  in  experi- 
ence, but  they  are  not  really  given.  Such  are  the  'Ideas 
of  the  Pure  Reason,'  God,  an  Immaterial  Soul,  etc.  Tran- 
scendental elements,  when  legitimately  applieid  to  experi- 
ence, as  Causality  and  Relation,  are  called  Immanent. 

TRANSCRIBE,  v.  trdn-skrW  [L.  transcriber^,  to  trans- 
fer in  writing — from  trans,  over;  scribo,  I  write! :  to  write 
over  again,  or  in  the  same  words;  to  copy.  Transcri'- 
niNG,  Sap.  Transcribed',  pp.  -skrlbd'.  Transori'ber, 
n.  -b^r,  one  who  transcribes.  Transcription,  n.  trdn- 
skrlpfshun  [F.— L.]:  the  act  of  copying;  the  copy  made;  in 
music,  the  adaptation  of  a  composition  for  a  particular  in- 
strument. Transcript,  n.  tran skrlpt\lj.  «er»>(tM,  written]: 
a  copy;  anything  written  from  and  according  to  an  original ; 
Transcrip'tive,  a.  -<*«,  relating  to  or  being  a  copy. 
Tuanscrip'tivbly,  ad.  -11, 

TRANSE,  trans:  the  old  and  proper  spelling  of  Trancs 
(q.v.). 

TRAN8ED,  a.  trdnst:  OE.  for  Entranced. 

TRANSEPT,  n.  trdn'sSpt  [L.  trans,  across;  septum,  a 
fence,  an  inclosure]:  the  portion  of  a  cruciform  church 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  which  projects  at  right 
angles  to  the  body,  forming  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
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TRANSFER— TRANSFORM. 

TRANSFER,  v.  iraM-fer'  [L.  irantfer'rS,  to  transport— 
from  tram,  over;  fero,  1  bear  or  carry]:  to  convey  from 
one  place  or  person  to  another;  to  make  over;  to  convey,  as 
a  right  from  one  to  another;  to  sell;  to  convey  (a  writing, 
drawing,  or  the  like)  from  one  surface  to  another  by  means 
of  transfer-paper,  as  to  a  lithographic  stone.  Traksfbb, 
n.  Irani  fir  ^  the  conveyance  of  a  thing  from  one  place  or 
person  to  another;  the  convevance  of  a  right,  title,  or  prop- 
erty from  one  person  to  another;  the  pladng  or  conveyance 
from  one  position,  place,  or  condition  into  another;  the 
reversed  mark  or  impression  made  on  a  lithographic  stone. 
Tbaij^sfer'rino,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  conveying  from  one 
to  another,  as  a  right  or  property.  Transfbrbed',  pp. 
"fer^.  Traiibpbr'rbb,  n.  -rtr.  one  who  transfers.  Trans- 
fer'ablb,  a.  -fer'd-bl,  or  Transfer' rible,  a.  -ri-W,  that 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another;  negotiable,  as  a  bill 
of  exchange.  Transfer  ability,  n.  -^l-fi.  or  Trai^s- 
ferribiltty,  n.  quality  of  being  transferable.  Trans- 
feree, n.  trd'M'f&r-e\  the  person  to  whom  a  thing  is 
transferred.  Trai78'ferekce,  n.  -im,  the  act  of  convey- 
ing from  one  to  another;  the  passage  of  a  thing  from  one 
place  to  another;  in  the  law  cf  Seouand,  the  step  by  which 
a  pending  suit  is  transferred  from  a  person  deceased  to  his 
representative.  Transfer-book,  a  register  of  transfers  of 
shares  or  stocks.  Transfer-days,  the  davs  on  which 
stock  can  be  sold  out  or  transferred  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Transfer-paper,  prepared  paper  on  which  lithog- 
raphers impress,  write,  or  araw  their  designs,  from  which 
they  are  impre^ed  or  put  upon  the  stone,  and  then  printed 
from;  fine  unsized  paper  on  which  copies  of  recenthr  writ- 
ten letters  are  impressed  by  the  copying-machine.— Syn.  of 
•transfer,  v.':  to  remove;  transport;  alienate:  estrange; 
sequester;  sell;  deliver. 

TRANSFIGURE,  v.  trans-fig'ur  or  -figer  [F.  tran^ 
fiffwrer,  to  transfigure— from  L.  tramflg'urdri — from  irtms, 
over,  from  one  to  another;  figura,  form,  shape]:  to  change 
the  appearance  or  outwara  fdrm  of;  to  transform;  to 
glorify.  Tranbfig'uring,  imp.  Transfig'ured,  pp. 
-ft^ird,  changed  as  to  outward  form.  Transfiq'ura'tion, 
n.  -u-ra! 9hUn\l^ . — ^L.]:  change  of  form;  with  the  definite 
article,  the  supernatural  change  in  the  personal  appearance 
*of  our  Lord  on  the  Mount,  described  in  Matt.  xvii.  1-9. 

TRANSFIX,  V.  l/rdm-fiks'  [L.  transfix' us,  transfixed— 
from  ^ans,  through;  fitus,  pp.  of  Jigo,  I  fasten]:  to  pierce 
through,  as  with  a  pointed  weapon.  Tranbfixino,  imp. 
Transfixed',  pp.  -fikstf.  Transfixion,  n.  -fif^shun,  the 
act  of  transfixing  or  state  of  being  transfixed. 

TRANSFORM,  v.  trdns-fawrm'  [L.  Prans,  across; 
forma,  a  Bhape]:  to  change  the  shape  or  appearance  of;  to 
change,  as  one  substance  into  another;  to  change  the  heart 
or  natural  disposition;  to  be  changed  in  form  or  substan(«. 
Traksform'ino,  imp. :  Adj.  able  to  effect  a  change  of 
form  or  stale.  Transformed',  pp.  -fatormd',  changed; 
renewed.  Transformation,  n.  trans' fi^-md' shun,  act  of 
obanging,  or  state  of  being  changed;  metamorphosis;  a 
80^14 
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TRANSFUSE. 

change  of  beart  or  disposition.  TKANSFORMATine,  a.  trant- 
fawrm'd'ilft,  having  power  or  a  tendency  to  transform. 

TRANSFUSE,  v.  trdm-fOe'  [F.  tratitfuser,  lo  transfuse 
— from  L.  trans,  through;  fimts,  pp.  of  fuTuUri,  to  poarj: 
to  transfer  by  pouring;  to  trausfer,  as  blood,  from  one  liv- 
ing animal  to  another;  to  cause  to  be  instillol  or  imbit)ed, 
as  love  of  country.  Tranbfu'bing,  imp.  I'ranbfusbd', 
pp.  -fu2€t,  Transfu'sible.  a.  'fu'zi-bl,  that  may  be  traDS- 
fuscd.  Transfusion,  u.  trans-fu'thun  [F.— L.]:  the  Jd- 
troduclfon  of  the  blood  of  one  living  animal  into  the  ves- 
sels of  another.  Since  1824.  when  Dr.  Blundell  published 
Phy9ioU)gieal  and  Pathological  Besearehes,  this  has  been  a 
recognized  and  legitimate  operation  in  obstetric  surgery. 
It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  medical  profession  for 
the  last  four  centuries;  and  there  are  obscure  allusions  in 
the  Roman  poets,  which  may  Indicate  that  it  was  practiced 
as  early  as  the  AngU!$tan  age: 

Ut  repleam  vocuas  juvenOI  sangiiliie  venas. 

Ovid. 

The  earliest  authentic  case  on  record  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  who  was  ijnsuccees- 
fully  operated  on  in  1492.  The  experiment  was  tried  three 
times,  and  nt  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  three  boys,  probably 
from  air  getting  into  their  veins,  but  without  any  effect  iu 
saving  that  of  the  pope.  Dcnys  of  Montpellier,  1667,  June, 
injected  the  blood  of  calves  into  the  veins  of  a  young  man 
who  had  been  much  weakened,  and  had  become  torpid 
and  slifi^htly  dropsical,  in  consequence  of  repeated  bleed- 
ings. The  first  oi)eration  restored  him  to  perfect  health. 
In  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  Lower,  of  Oxford,  publicly 
made  a  similar  experiment,  which  seems  to  have  been  suo 
cessful.  Other  instances  of  the  operation  are  on  record; 
but  it  soon  fell  into  obscurity,  doubtless  from  lack  of  suc- 
cess, due  partly  to  use  of  the  blood  of  calves  and  sheep,  in- 
stead of  human  blood,  and  partly  to  hopeless  cases  of  old 
age  and  decrepitude  being  selected  for  its  application. 

At  the  present  day,  transfusion  of  blood  is  largely  re- 
stricted to  cases  of  profuse  hemorrhage  in  connection  with 
labor— its  benefits  being  pi-obably  twofold:  1,  the  actual 
restitution  of  blood  which  has  been  lost;  2,  the  supply  oj 
sufliclent  blood  to*  the  heart  to  stimulate  it  to  contraction, 
and  thus  to  enable  the  circulation  to  be  carried  on  until 
fresh  blood  is  formed.  Its  stimulant  action  is  probably 
much  the  most  important;  and  if  the  operation  is  performea 
iHifore  the  vital  energies  are  entirelv  exhausted,  the  ef- 
fect is  most  marked,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
unfailing.  The  operation  has  proved  successful  also  in  a 
case  of  coma  from  the  fumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Blundell  was  in  error  in  believing  that  the 
blood  of  animals  of  the  same  species  was  essential.  Dr. 
Brown-S§quard  having  since  shown  that  the  blood  of  vari- 
ous animals  can  be  used  indiscriminately,  provided  only 
certain  precautions  are  taken;  and  the  important  discov- 
ei-y  has  been  made  by  Panum  that  defibrinat^  blood  Is 
iu  every  respect  as  well  suited  for  the  operation  as  pure 
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TRANSGANGETIC— TRANSIENT. 

liIiMxl.  T.  of  B.  1ms  been  suggested  iu  cases  of  caUle-<]is- 
case.  As  it  would  be  impossible,  without  danger,  to  bring 
a  healthy  animal  in  contact  with  a  diseased  one,  the  value 
of  Paaum's  discovery,  provided  the  proposed  remedy  be 
successful,  is  obvious;  for  the  blood  of  health v  oxen  killetl 
for  the  market  could  be  defibrinnted  by  whipping  and 
straining,  and  would  remain  for  many  hours  fit  for  injec- 
tioo.  when  raised  to  the  normal  temperature. 

•  The  cases  suitable  for  the  operation,'  says  Dr.  Play  fair, 
'are  those  in  which  the  patient  is  reduced  to  an  extreniu 
state  of  exhaustion  from  hemorrhage  during  or  after  labor 
or  miscarriage.  The  operation  will  not  come  into  con- 
templation until  other  and  simpler  means  have  been  tried 
and  failed,  and  when  the  symptoms  indicate  that  life  is  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.'  The  value  of  the  operation  in 
suitable  cnses  is  proved  by  statistical  evidence.  One  phy- 
sician has  recorded  86  cases,  in  29  of  which  the  putitut^ 
were  rescued  from  an  apparently  hopeless  state;  and  out  of 
57  cases  recorded  by  Prof.  Marlins,  of  Berlin,  48  were  en- 
tirely successful,  «nd  7  temporarily  to.  The  blood  to  be 
injected  shotdd  be  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  man  who  can  spare  a  sufficient  quantity,  since  a 
change  of  persons  leads  to  delay,  which  should  be  avoided. 
Usually  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood  are  sufficient,  but  more 
may  be  requit  ed.  For  details  of  the  mode  of  the  operation, 
see  Dr.  Play  fair's  Handbook  of  Obstetric  Operations. 

TRANSGANGETIC, a.  Prdns'grin-jH'ik\L.  trans,  across, 
beyond:  Ganges,  the  great  river  of  Hindustan]:  connected 
with  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges;  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ganges. 

TRANSGRESS,  v.  trdm-gr^'  [P.  transgress&r,  to  trans- 
gress—from L.  ira/isgressiis,  pp.  of  transgredlor,  I  step 
over— from  trans,  across;  gradior,  I  step] :  to  pass  over  or 
beyond  a  limit-;  to  break  or  violate;  to  offend  by  the  viola- 
tion of  a  command;  to  infringe;  to  sin.  TRANsonEs'siNG, 
imp.  Traksorkssed',  pp.  -grSst',  Traj^surbsb'or.  n. 
-ser,  one  who  transgresses;  an  offender.  Transores'sion, 
n.  grinh'On  |F.— L.l:  the  act  of  violating  any  law  or  rule 
of  moral  duty;  a  fault;  a  crime;  a  sin.  I'i^msores'sional, 
a  -«//.  involving  transgression.  TRAN80REfl'srvE,  a.  -^vV- 
«>p,  faulty;  apt  to  transgress:  consisting  in  trnnsgn^ion. 
TRANSGRKSs'iyELY,  ad.  -«.— Syn.  of  *  transgression^:  crime; 
misdemeanor;  misdeed;  fault;  offeuHc;  infringement;  af- 
front; violation;  wrong;  iniquity;  wickedness;  injustice; 
injury. 

TRANSHIP,  V.  tnlns-sIM  [L.  Prans,  over,  and  Eng. 
fihip]:  to  convey  from  one  ship  or  conveyance  to  another. 
Tranship' MEivT,  n.  the  act  of  transferring  goods  from  one 
ship  or  conveyance  to  another. 

TRANSIENT,  a.  trdn'sIUnt  or  -sh^ni  [L.  transiens  or 
trcmsUn'tem,  going  or  passing  over;  transit^  to  pass  over 
—from  trans,  across;  Ir^,  togo|:  passing;  of  short  duration; 
soon  passed;  fleeting;  momentary.  Tran  sientlt,  ad.  II. 
Tran'sibnce,  n.  -Mns.  Tran  rikkct,  n.  -si.  or  Tran- 
giE^vTNEfls,  n.  -neSf  the  state  of  beUig  transient;  sluortinew 
of  cooUnuance. 
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TRANSIT— TRANSIT-INSTRUMENT. 

TRANSIT,  n.  t7'dns'ii  [L.  iransUus,  a  passing  over; 
iransiri,  to  pass  over — from  trans,  over;  ir«?,  to  go:  It. 
transito]:  a  passing  over  or  through;  conveyance;  the  pass- 
ing of  a  heavenly  body  over  the  disk  or  face  of  another  one, 
as  the  transit  of  Venus  (across  the  face  of  the  sun);  the 
daily  passage  of  a  star  across  the  meridian  of  a  place. 
Tkawsition,  n.  trdn-tUh'un  [F.— L.]:  passage  from  one 
place  or  state  to  another;  change;  in  music,  a  passing  from 
one  key  to  another;  in  geol.,  a  passage  from  one  state  or 
period  to  another:  Adj.  noting  change  from  one  condition 
or  state  to  another.  Transi'tional,  a.  -un-at,  or  Tran- 
sfTiONABY,  a.  -er-i,  pertaining  to  or  denoting  transition. 
Trakbttiye,  a.  trdns'itlv,  having  the  power  of  passing;  in 

Sam.,  denoting  a  verb  whose  action  passes  over  to,  or  wnich 
ys  an  effect  upon,  a  noun  or  pronoun.    TaASs'rnyELT, 


Transft  of  Mercnryt 
a.  Mercury.    The dottedllne  shows  the  path. 

ad.  41.  Trans' irrvENEBS,  n.  -nSs,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  transitive.  Transit- imbtrument,  an  astronomical 
instr.,  of  which  a  telescope  forms  an  essential  part,  and 
by  which  the  exact  moment  of  a  heavenly  body's  transit 
across  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  obeerYStion  is  ascer- 
tained (see  below).  Transit  duty,  duty  charged  on  goods 
in  transit.  Transition  rocks  or  strata,  in  geol. ,  the 
strata  that  were  deposited  at  a  period  when  the  earth  and  sea 
were  passing  into  a  state  fit  for  the  reception  of  organized 
beine;  the  metamorphic  strata.  Trans'itory,  a.  -i-ter-l, 
passing  without  contmuance;  uncertaki  in  duration;  speed- 
fly  vanishing;  fleeting;  temporary;  short-lived.  Tranb*- 
rroRiLY,  ad.  -li.  Trans'itorinbss,  n.  -nes,&  passing  with 
ft  short  continuance. 

TRANSIT-INSTRUMENT:  important  astronomical  in- 
strument,  consisting  of  a  telescope  fixed  to  a  horizontal 
axis,  so  as  to  revolve  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  and  em- 
ployed in  the  observation  of  the  meridian  transits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  axis,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  thus  demanding  the  utmost  care  in  its 
construction,  consists  of  a  hollow  sphere  or  cube,  to  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  are  tightly  fastened  the  bases  of  two 
cones  in  whose  apices  the  pivots  are  screwed;  the  sphere 
or  cube  is  pierced  for  the  admission  of  the  telescope,  which 
is  firmly  soldered  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  One  of  the 
pivo^  19  hollowed  so  that  a  stream  of  light  can  be  directed 
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from  a  lantern  half-way  along  the  interior  of  the  axis,  and 
through  an  aperture  in  the  side,  into  the  telescope  tube., 
where,  being  received  by  an  annular  mirror,  aet  at  46*  to 
the  axis  and  telescope  tube,  it  is  directed  to  the  eye-piece, 
and  brilliantly  illumines  the  field  of  view,  while  the  annu- 
lar form  of  the  mirror  prevents  any  interference  with  the 
passage  of  rays  from  the  object  under  observation  to  the 
eye.  The  pivots  must  be  very  carefully  turned  to  a  per- 
fectly cylindrical  form,  and  fitted  into  the  instrument  so 
that  their  axes  are  accurately  in  line.  One  extremity  of 
the  axis  carries  one  and  sometimes  two  small  graduate 
circles,  each  supplied  with  index,  clamping  screws,  and 
yemler;  these  circles  are  capable  of  indicating  angular 
measures  to  within  1'  or  2'.  The  pivots  rest  on  mi^ve 
blocks  of  stone  or  other  stable  material  which  Is  little 
effected  by  change  of  temperature,  stability  being  th«  great 
mechanical  essential  of  the  instrument.  This  condition 
satisfied,  there  are  three  adjustments  necessary  before  a 
transit  can  be  observed:  the  axis  must  be  horizontal;  the 
line  of  collimation  must  be  at  right  angles*  to  the  axis  of 
motion;  and  the  latter  must  be  placed  to  point  accurately 
east  and  west.  On  the  perfection  of  the  first  two  of  these 
adjustments  depends  whether  the  telescope  sweeps  over  a 
great  circle  of  Uie  sphere,  and  the  third  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  this  great  circle  shall  be  the  meridian  of  the  place 
of  observation.  These  adjustments  can  never  be  made 
quite  perfect,  and  the  usual  mode  is  to  investigate  the 
amount  of  error  in  each,  and  allow  for  it  in  the  apparent 
result.  To  note  accurately  the  instant  of  time  by  the  as- 
tronomical clock,  at  which  the  object  (e.g.,  a  star)  is  seen 
to  pass  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  is  the  essential  part 
of  a  transit  observation.  The  most  effective  method  is  to 
register  the  beats  of  the  clock  by  an  apparatus  which,  at 
the  end  of  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  marks  a  dot 
apon  a  uniformly  moving  slip  of  paper.  This  is  effected 
by  the  agency  of  electricity,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  of  electrical  to  astronomical  science.  At  a 
certain  point  in  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  U 
becomes  part  of  a  complete  galvanic  circuit,  the  contact 
being  immediately  broken  by  its  progression  in  its  oscil- 
lation; and  it  is  at  these  points  that  the  galvanic  agency 
causes  the  dot  to  be  made.  The  instant  of  a  transit's  occur- 
rence is  similarly  noted  by  the  observer,  who,  by  a  tap  on 
a  break-circuit  key  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  transit- 
instrument,  causes  the  graver  to  make  an  extra  dot;  and 
the  distance  of  this  dot  from  the  previous  seconds  dot, 
compared  with  the  distance  between  two  seconds  dots, 
gives  the  time  accurately  almost  to  one-hundredth  of  a 
second.  Various  ingenious  modes  of  registering  have  been 
proposed,  all  founded  on  the  above  principles.  It  is  from 
the  times  of  transit  of  the  several  heavenly  bodies  thus 
ol)8erved,  that  their  right  ascensions  are  determined. 

The  transit-instrument  was  invented  by  RCmer  about 
1690.  One  was  erected  in  Greenwich  Observatory  by 
Halley  1721,  but  it  was  little  used  till  1742.— See  Circlb, 
Mural. 
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TRANSKEI  TERRITORY— TRAJ^SLUCENT. 

TRANSKEI  TERRITORY,  trdns-ke':  dependency  of 
the  Cape  Cokmy,  between  the  Great  Kei  river  (which  U 
the  bonndury  or  Brit.  Kaffraria)  and  tl^e  borders  of  Matal. 
Covering  roost  of  what  was  known  formerly  as  Kaffrarin 
<q.v.)  proper,  the  T.  T.  is  now  divided  into  Qriqualand 
Etist.  TembuUnd,  and  Transkei  in  the  stricter  sense— the 
initer  comprisiug  Fiugoland,  the  Idutwya  Reserve,  and 
Gcalekaiand.  Tlie  iast  independent  portion,  PondoUnd, 
was  annexed  1884.— See  Cafe  of  Good  Hops. 

TRANSLATE,  v  -  trdnslat  [OF.  iranslater-Atom  L. 
iransldtus,  carried  or  brought  over,  transferred — from  irajis, 
over;  Idtus,  carried:  It.  trarukUare]:  to  carry  or  remove 
from  one  place  to  another;  to  remove  from  one  see  or  pas- 
toral chai^ge  to  another,  as  a  bishop  or  clergyman;  to  con- 
vey; to  remove  or  convey  to  heaven  without  death  <e.g., 
Enoch  and  Elijah);  to  chanee  into  another  form;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  render  into  another  language:  to  interpret.  Trakb- 
la'ting,  imp.  Tranbla'tkd,  pp.  TBANSiiA'TOR.  n.  -ier, 
one  who  expresses  the  sense  of  words  in  one  langiuige  by 
those  of  another;  an  instrument  for  converting  one  form  of 
ener^  into  another;  a  sensitive  receiving-instrument  used 
by  telegraphers  for  retransmitting  a  message  or  for  transla- 
tion; a  *  relay.'  Transla'tablb,  a.  -ta-bl,  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  another  laa^i^age.  Transla'ttoh, 
n.  -i^iun  [F.— L.]:  change  or  removal  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, as  a  bishop;  the  removal  of  a  person  to  heaven  with- 
out tasting  death;  the  act  of  expressing  the  words  of  one 
lanpfuage  by  the  words  of  another;  intenH-eiation:  a  version. 
Tuansla'tivb.  a.  -tlv,  taken  from  others.  Tranbla'tort, 
n.  t^'-i,  transferring;  serving  to  convey  or  diange.  Trans- 
la'trbbs,  n.  -trH,  a  woman  who  translates. 

TRAN8LEITHANIA,  irdn»li'id'n^-a:  name  of  the  jMirt 
of  Austro- Hungary  e.  of  the  Leitlia  river;  comprising 
Hungary  pix)per.  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavouia. — 
See  Cislkithania. 

TRANSLITERATE,  v.  irdns-lU'^'di  [L,  trans,  across, 
beyond;  litira,  a  letter]:  to  express  the  words  of  one  lan- 
guage, such  as  Arabic.  Sansknt,  or  Chinese,  by  the  letters 
or  characters  of  another,  as  to  transliiercUe  Japanese  words 
bv  spelling  with  English  letters.  TRA^SLir'BRATiKa,  imp. 
Transliterated,  pp.  Translit'era'tion,  n.  -d'shuT^ 
the  act  of  rendering  the  characters  of  one  language  by  the 
letters  of  another. 

TRANSLUCENT,  a.  irdns-ld's^ni  [L.  iranslid4ietu  or 
tramliken'tem,  sbinin?  through;  tranelucer^,  to  shine 
through— from  trans,  through;  lueer^,  to  shine— from  htx 
or  lacem,  light]:  transmitting  rays  of  light,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  permit  objects  to  be  seen  through  it.  as  a 
translucent  mineral;  semi-transparent;  in  poetry,  pellucid; 
clear;  transparent  Transltt'cbntlt,  ad.  4i,  Tramblu'- 
CBNCE,  n.  -sins,  or  TKANSnf  cency,  n.  -sin-sl,  that  property 
of  certain  minerals  and  otber  substances  which  permits  light 
to  pass  through  them,  but  not  in  suflQcient  quantitv  to  sl^w 
distinctlv  the  forms  and  colors  of  objects  placed  on  their 
other  side.    Tranblu'cid,  a.  -*W,  semi-transparent;  clear. 
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TRANSMARINE— TRANSMIGRATION  OP  SOULS 

TRANSMARINE,  a.  trdn/md-ren'  [L.  trans,  beyoDd, 
and  mdrintii,  of  or  belODging  to  tbe  sea— from  mare,  the 
sea]:  beyond  the  sea. 

TRANSMIGRATE,  v.  iran^migrdt  (L.  tramniigrdtw, 
removed  across— from  trans,  beyond;  mtgrdius,  pp.  of  nU- 
grdrt^,  to  remove]:  to  pass  over  or  into  another  country;  to 
emigrate;  to  pass  from  one  body  into  another,  and  become  in- 
carnate in  it,  astbesouL  TRANSMfORATiMG,  imp.  Tranb'- 
MiGRATBD.  pp.  Trahs'miqbatob,  n.  -ffrd-t^,  one  who 
transmigrates.  Tbaub'miora'tion,  n.  -grafshun,  the  pass- 
ing of  persons  from  one  country  to  another  for  the  purpose 
of  residence;  the  passing  of  a  thing  into  another  state;  tbe 
passage  of  the  soul  into  another  body  after  death;  metemp- 
sychosis (see  I'RANBHIORATION   OF  80IU.8).     TrANSMIOBA- 

TOBT,  a.  trdns-mVgrorter-l,  passing  from  one  place  or  state 
to  another. 

TRANSMIGRA'TION  OP  SOULS:  supposed  passing 
of  the  souls  of  men  at  death  into  tbe  bodies  of  other  per- 
sons, or  into  the  bodies  of  animals;  metempsychosis,  llie 
belief  In  such  a  transition  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
phases  in  the  religions  of  mankind.  It  was  common  to 
the  most  uncivilized  and  the  most  civilized  nations;  it  was 
the  object  of  fantastical  superstition  and  of  philosophical 
speculation;  and  it  is  the  property  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  times.  Its  basis  being  tbe  assumption  that  the 
human  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  it  could  belong 
to  those  nations  only  which  had  already  conceived  an  idea 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but  in  proportion  as  such 
an  idea  is  crude  or  developed,  as  it  is  founded  merely  on  a 
vague  fear  of  death  and  a  craving  for  material  life  or  on 
ethical  grounds  and  a  supposed  causal  connection  between 
this  and  a  future  life,  the  doctrine  of  T.  assumes  various 
forms,  and  influences  more  or  less  the  actions  of  men. 

The  lowest  forms  of  this  belief  are  probably  those  among 
several  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,  which  bold  that  tfaS 
soul,  immediately  after  death,  must  look  out  for  a  new 
owner,  and,  if  need  be,  enter  even  the  body  of  an  animal. 
Several  ne^ro  tribes  therefore  bury  tlieir  dead  near  the 
houses  of  meir  relatives,  in  order  to  enable  the  souls  of 
the  former  to  occupy  the  neVly-bom  children  of  the  latter, 
and  the  princely  souls  to  re-enter  the  princely  family;  and 
until  the  soul  is  thus  accommodated,  milk,  brandy,  and 
food  are  placed  on  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  to  keep  it,  as 
it  were,  from  starving;  and  sometimes  holes  are  dug  in  the 
grave,  to  facilitate  the  soul's  egress  from  it.  In  N.  Amer- 
ica, some  tribes  slaughter  their  captives  to  feed  with  their 
blood  such  souls  in  suspense.  The  negro  widows  of 
Matamba  are  especially  afraid  of  the  souls  of  their  hus- 
bands, for  at  the  death  of  these  they  immediately  throw 
themselves  into  the  water,  to  drown  their  husbands'  souls, 
which  otherwise,  as  they  suppose,  would  cling  to  them. 
The  natives  of  Madagascar  seem  to  have  invented  a  kind 
of  artificial  T.;  for  in  th&hut  where  a  man  is  about  to  die 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof,  iu  order  to  catch  the  outgo- 
ing soul,  and  to  breathe  it  into  the  body  of  another  man 
on  the  point  of  deftth,    From  these  and  instances  of  a  sim- 
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ilai  kiud,  il  appears  that  nations  -which  entertain  such  a 
belief  in  T.  assume  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  must 
continue  to  dwell  on  earth,  and  that  one  human  bein^ 
may  be  possessed  of  several  souls.  With  them  the  fimS 
destination  of  the  soul  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence; its  transition  from  one  body  into  another  a  mere 
matter  of  chance,  devoid — apparently,  at  least— of  any 
ethical  principle,  and  therefore  without  any  moral  effect 
on  the  living,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  a  stolid  indifference 
to  death,  as  often  manifested,  in  the  plantations  of  the  W. 
Indies,  where  negroes  hang  themselves  in  the  belief  that 
their  souls  will  migrate  into  other  countries,  and  there 
enjoy  a  happier  life. 

Another,  more  poetical  and  more  ideal,  form  of  this  belief 
in  T.  occurs  in  Germanic  mythology,  and  is  still  enter- 
tained in  parts  of  Germany  and  England.  According  to 
it,  the  soul,  before  entering  its  divine  abode,  assumes  cer- 
tain forms,  or  animates  certain  objects,  in  which  it  lives 
for  a  short  period.  Thus,  it  is  supposed  to  enter  some 
flower  or  tree,  a  rose,  a  vine,  a  plantain,  a  pine-tree;  or  to 
animate  a  butterfly,  a  pigeon,  and  sometimes  also— if  a 
person  dies  while  enchanted  or  sleeping— a  serpent,  f\ 
weasel,  or  a  mouse.  The  most  popular  form  of  these  sup- 
posed transmigrations  is-  that  of  a  pigeon,  which  bird, 
therefore,  is  often  represented  on  the  oldest  tombstones. 
When  the  robber  Madej,  for  instance,  imder  an  apple- 
tree  confessed  his  crimes,  one  apple  after  another,  trans- 
formed into  a  white  pigeon,  flew  into  the  air.  They  were 
the  souls  of  the  persons  murdered  by  him;  only  one  apple 
remained,  because  he  had  not  yet  confess^  the  murder  of 
hfs  father;  but  when  he  did  so,  the  last  apple  also — the 
soul  of  his  father— assuming  the  shape  of  a  gray  pigeon, 
flew  after  the  rest. 

Different  from  this  kind  of  belief  in  T.  is  that  based  on 
ethical  grounds.  It  proceeds  from  the  theory  that  human 
souls,  being  of  divine  essence,  are  originally  pure,  but 
during  their  earthly  career  lose  their  purity;  being  des- 
tined, however,  to  regain  their  original  quauty,  they  are 
reborn  again  and  again,  until  they  nave  become  free  from 
fault,  and  thus  worthy  of  re-entering  the  place  of  their 
origin.  A  belief  of  this  nature  was  entertained  by  the  old 
Mexicans,  probably  by  the  Druids  also.  It  is  met  in  more 
developed  form  with  the  old  Egyptians;  but  its  real  im- 
portance it  obtained  as  a  tenet  of  the  religion  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists,  whence 
It  passed  into  the  doctrine  of  several  philosophers  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  into  that  of  some  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian sects.  The  ethical  and  philosophical  value  of  such  a 
belief  is  necessarily  relative.  It  will  depend  on  what  a 
religion  or  philosophy  may  call  right  or  wrong,  virtue  or 
sin;  it  will  depend  likewise  on  the  notions  which  religion 
or  philosophy  may  entertain  on  the  origin  of  the  human 
soul,  on  the  cause  of  its  first  birth,  and  on  its  ultimate  des- 
tination, whether  this  destination  is  the  merging  of  the 
soul  into  the  essence  of  its  Creator,  or  a  personal  immor- 
tality; also  the  mode  in  which  such  a  personal  immortality 
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is  conceived  will  necessarily  influence  the  mode  in  which 
T.  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Whei-e  the  ideas  on  these 
questions  have  remained  crude,  the  idea  of  T.,  too,  has 
little  ethical  or  philosophical  worth.  The  old  Mexicans 
imagine  that  the  gods  OmeteuctU  and  Omeeihuail  create  in 
heaven  the  soul  of  a  child  destined  to  be  bom,  and  that 
by  its  acts; on  earth  it  will  either  ascend  to  the  abode  of 
the  highest  felicity,  or  remain  in  an  intermediate  heaven, 
or  fall  to  hell.  The  highest  g:oal,  in  the  house  of  the  sun 
with  the  god  HuitsUopotchli,  is  full  of  pleasure  and  Joy, 
and  is  attained  only  bv  the  souls  of  fallen  warriors,  or 
those  who  died  in  captivity,  and  women  dyinff  in  child- 
birth. The  second  or  intermediate  heaven,  cool  and  pleas- 
ant, but  of  moderate  enjoyments,  falls  to  the  lot  ol  men 
who  are  not  wicked.  The  wicked,  however,  go  to  the 
abode  of  darkness;  and  in  darkness  consists  their  punish- 
ment. But  those  entitled  to  the  second  heaven  may,  if 
thev  like,  return  to  earth  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
highest  heaven,  if  such  is  their  aspiration.  Of  the  Druids 
it  is  told  by  classical  writers  that  they  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  its  mimtion  after  a  cer- 
tain period  subsequent  to  death.  Little  is  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  imagined  such  migrations  lo  take 
place;  but,  to  judge  from  theu'  religious  system,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  thev  regarded  transmigrations  as  a  means 
of  purifying  the  soul  and  preparing  it  for  eternal  life. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Egrptians,  the 
human  race  originated  after  the  pure  sods  and  spirits  had 
left  the  earth---departing  because  the  demons  who  in- 
habited the  earth  had  revolted  against  them,  and  therefore 
tainted  it  with  fuilt.  But,  to  enable  the  demons  to  purge 
themselves  of  their  guilt,  the  gods  created  earthly  bodies, 
which  the  demons  were  sentenced  to  animate,  so  that  by  ex- 
piations they  might  regain  their  state  of  original  purity. 
And  these  earthly  bodies,  united  to  the  demons,  are  the 
human  race;  their  souls  were  therefore  created  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  gods;  and  human  life — the  connection 
of  body  and  soul — is  intended  merely  as  a  means  of  purify- 
ing the  soul  which  had  rebelled  against  its  divine  nature. 
AU  the  precepts  regulating  the  course  of  life  are  laid  down 
bv  the  Egyptians  for  this  end;  and  the  judgment  passed 
after  death,  in  the  palace  of  Osiris,  decides  whether  it  has 
been  attained  or  not.  If  it  has  not,  the  soul  must  return 
to  the  earth  again,  to  renew  its  expiations;  and  according 
to  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  guilt  which  it  had  con- 
tracted during  its  previous  career,  it  must  form  a  new 
union  with  a  human  body,  or  with  the  body  of  an  animal, 
or  even  a  plant.  But  if  the  soul  is  declared  pure  by  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  it  gradually  ascends  through  the  various 
regions  of  heaven,  to  the  highest  abodes  of  the  gods  and 
pure  spirits,  presided  over  bpr  Phtah  and  Neith. 

At  the  time  when  in  Indui  the  dogma  of  T.  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Brahmanic  religion,  the  Hindus  be- 
liev«i  that  human  souls  emanated  from  a  supreme  Being,  ' 
which,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  or  forgetfulness,  aliow^i 
them  to  become  separate  existences  and  to  be  bom  on 
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earth.    Tbe  soul,  thus  severed  from  the  real  source  of  iU 
life,  is  bound  to  return  to  it,  or  to  become  merged  again 
into  that  divine  substance  with  which  it  was  orijB^nally 
one;   but  as  its  uature  becomes  contaminated  with  sin 
through  its  eartlily  career,  it  must»  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  this  world,  endeavor  to  free  itself  from  all  guilt,  and 
\hus   to   become  fit  for  its  ultimate  destiny.    Religion 
teaches  that  this  is  done  by  tbe  observance  of  reli^ous 
rites,  and  a  life  in  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  tbe 
sacred  books;  philosophy,  that  the  soul  will  be  reunited    - 
with  Brahma  if  it  understands  the  true  nature  of  the    . 
divine  essence  whence  it  comes.     So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  soul  has  not  attained  this  condition  of  purity,  it  must 
be  born  again,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body  to  which 
it  was  alli^;  and  the  degree  of  its  impurity  at  one  of  these  ' 
various   di»Biths   determines  the  existence  which  it  will    - 
assume  in  a  subsequent  life.     See  IVDiAr—Beligion  and 
Philosophy:  Upanishad.  y 

Since  there  can  be  no  proof  of  the  soul's  mi^^tions,  the 
detail  in  which  these  are  described  in  the  religious  works 
of  the  Hindus  is  merely  fautastical,  and  interesting  only  ' 
so  far  as  it  affords  a  kind  of  standard  by  which,  at  various 
epochs  and  by  different  writers,  the  moral  merit  or  de- 
merit of  human  actions  was  measured  in  India.    Thus, 
Manu  (in  the  12th  book  of  his  Code  of  Laws)  teaches:  '  A 
Br&bman'a  who   drinks   spirituous  liquor  will   migrate 
into  the  bodies  of  a  worm,  an  insect,  a  grasshopper,  a  fly 
feeding  on  ordure,  or  some  mischievous  animal.    A  twice- 
born  who  steals  (the  gold  of  a  Brftbman'a)  will  pass  a 
thousand  times  into  the  bodies  of  spiders,  snakes,  and 
chameleons,  of  aquatic  monsters,  or  of  murderous  blood- 
thirsty demons.    He  who  violates  the  bed  of  his  guru 
(spiritual  teacher)  will  a  hundred  times  migrate  into  the 
forms  of  grasses,  of  shrubs,  and  of  creeping  plants,  of 
carnivorous  animals  and  beasts  with  long  teeth,  or  of  cruel 
brutes.    Those  who  inflict  injury  (on  sentient  beings)  be- 
come flesh-eaters;  and  those  who  eat  forbidden  things, 
worms.  ...  If  a  man,  through  covetousness,  has  stolen  .  .  . 
grain,  he  becomes  a  rat;  ...  if  honey,  a  gadfly;  if  milk,  . 
a  crow;  if  juice  (of  the  sugar-cane  or  the  like),  a  dog;  if  • 
clarified  butter,  an  icbneumou;  if  flesh,  a  vulture;  ...  if 
oil,  a  cockroach; '  etc.    A  more  general  doctriue  of  tbe 
migration  of  souls  is  based  by  Hindu  philosophers  on  the  . 
assumption  of  the  three  cosmic  qualities— viz.,  sattwa,  i.e.,  ' 
purity  or  goodness;   rajas,  i.e.,  troubledness  or  passion; 
and  tamos,  i.e.,  darkness  or  sin— with  which  the  human 
soul  may  become  endued.    Thus,  Manu  teaches  that  *  souls 
endued  with  the  quality  of  sattwa  attain  the  conditi^^  of 
deities;  those  having  the  quality  of  ryas,  the  condition 
of  men;  and  those  huviug  the  quality  of  tamos,  the  condi-  - 
tion  of  beasts.'    Each  of  these  conditions,  he  continues,  i^; 
— according  to  the  acts  or  knowledge  of  the  soul— tbree-^ 
fold:  the  lowest,  the  middle,  and  the  highest.     'The  low- 
est embodiment  of  the  quality  tamos  is  inanimate  objects, 
worms,  .insects,  fish,  serpents,   tortoises,  tame  and  wild 
bw8t3r'   From  this,  the  lowwt  of  the  oine  CQWdltioos  into 
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'Which  the  soul  migrates,  Mann  specifies  minutely  the 
grades  higher  aud  higher,  until  he  ends  the  caiHlogue 
with  the  nighest:  '  The  Ingiiest  couditiou  to  which  tlie 
quality  of  aaUtoa  leads  is  ttiat  of  the  god  BrabmA,  that 
of  a  creator  of  the  world  (as  Marichi,  or  another  pniriarch 
of  the  same  rank),  ihat  of  the  genius  of  DJiarma  (virtue  or 
right),  of  Mahaty  or  the  intellectual  principle  of  creation, 
and  of  Frakr^iU,  or  matter/  See  Sankhya.  Other  Hindu 
teachers  give  different  details  of  the  migrations;  but  since 
all  orthodox  Hindu  writers  agree  in  principle  with  Mann, 
the  quotations  above  given  suffice  to  illustrate  theimaginarv 
posiiiveuess  with  which  the  doctrine  of  T.  was  pi-opounded, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  doctrine  rested,  in  India,  on 
eiiiical  grounds. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  belief  in  the  soul's  life 
after  the  death  of  the  body  must  precede  the  doctrine  of 
tittDsmigration.  This  belief  has  been  supposed  traceable 
in  some  hymns  of  the  Kigioeda  (see  Veda);  but  aside  from 
the  fallacy  in  speaking  of  this  Veda  as  a  contemporaneous 
whole,  the  only  passage  adduced  in  proof  of  this  important 
discovery  fails  on  examination  to  give  evidence  for  any 
conclusion  whatever  on  the  subject. 

The  Buddhistic  belief  in  transmigration  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindus;  it  agrees  with  the  Brah- 
manic  in  principle,  though  differing  in  the  imaginary  detail 
in  which  it  was  worked  out. 

Like  the  Brahmanic  Hindus,  the  Buddhists  believe  that 
all  souls  have  existed  from  the  beginning;  like  them,  they 
believe  in  the  unreality  and  sinfulness  of  the  world,  in  the 
necessity  of  the  soul's  freeing  itself  from  the  bondage  of 
this  world,  and  in  the  causal  connection  between  the 
actions  of  man  in  this  and  his  condition  in  a  subsequent 
life.  Like  the  Brahmanic  Hindus,  they  hold,  therefore. 
that  sin  is  the  cause  of  T.,  and  that  by  a  total  expiation  of 
sin  the  soul  ceases  to  be  reborn  and  attains  its  final  rest- 
iog'place.  But  since  this  resting-place  is  to  the  Buddhists 
!Nirvdna  (q.v.),  or  Nonentity,  whereas  to  Bi-ahmanism  it  Is 
Brahman,  or  the  principle  of  Entity;  since  Buddhists  re- 
ject the  institution  of  caste,  which  is  the  social  foundation 
of  Brahmanic  life;  since  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas.  and  the  codes  based  on  them — the 
moral  standard  of  a  Buddhist  must  differ  from  that  of  a 
Brahmanic  Hindu;  and  his  ideas  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, as  reflected  by  his  ideas  of  T..  must  likewise  differ. 
The  detail  of  the  BuddUistic  doctrine  of  T.  is  as  fanciful  as 
that  of  the  Brahmanic  doctrine  (see  Buddhism:  Lama). 
One  great  difference,  however,  separates  the  notions  of  one 
class  of  Buddhists  from  those  of  the  rest,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindus.  According  to  the  latter, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Buddhists,  it  is  always  the  same  soul 
which  ever  from  its  first  birth  reappears  in  its  subsequent 
births,  until  it  is  dnally  liberated  from  T.  But  in  the 
belief  of  the  southern  Buddhists,  the  succession  of  exist- 
eaoBM  of  a  being  is  a  succeorton  also  of  souls ;  and  each  such 
loul,  though  the  result  of  its  predecessor,  is  not  identical 
with  it.     According  to  this  view,  the  body  dies,  and  with 
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it  ibe  soul  too  is  '  extiDguisbed/  leaving  behind  only  the 
good  and  bad  acts  wbieb  it  has  performed  during  its  life. 
The  result  of  these  acts  now  becomes  the  seed  of  a  new 
life,  and  the  soul  of  this  new  life  is  therefore  the  necessary 
product  of  the  soul  of  the  former  life.  Thus  all  the  suc- 
ceeding souls  have  to  labor  at  the  solution  of  the  same 
problem,  which  began  when  their  first  ancestor  entered 
this  world;  but  no  succeeding  birth  is  animated  by  the 
9ame  soul.  This  dogma  is  illustrated  in  their  worLs  by 
vajrious  similes— e.g.,  one  lamp  is  kindled  at  another;  the 
light  of  the  former  is  not  idendcal  with  that  of  the  latter; 
nevertheless,  without  the  former,  the  other  light  could  not 
.  have  originated.  Or,  a  tree  produces  fruit;  from  the  fruit, 
another  tree  arises,  and  so  on;  the  last  tree  is  therefore  not 
the  same  tree  as  the  first,  though  the  fruit  is  the  necessarj 
cause  of  the  last. 

In  Greece,  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration — or,  as  it  was 
there  called,  metempspchons— did  not  become  the  belief  of 
the  people,  but  was  confined  to  the  teaching  of  the  mys- 
teries  and  the  tenets  of  philosophers,  who  probably  derived 
it.  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Egypt  or  Iiniia.  According 
to  some.  Thales  (q.v.)  was  the  first  Greek  philosopher  who 
propounded  it;  according  to  others,  Pherecydes  (q.v.)» 
teacher  of  Pythagoras  (q.v.);  but  it  obtained  importance 
in  Greek  philosophy  first  through  the  system  of  Pyth^oras, 
who  seems  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Egyp- 
tian sources.  After  him,  Plato  (q.v.)  assigned  T.  a  promi- 
nent place  in  his  philosophy;  and  he  probably  was  indebted 
to  Hindu  writers  for  his  views  on  metempsychosis,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  dialogues,  especially  Phadroe.  Plato's  doc- 
trine was  refuted  oy  Aristotle,  but  revived,  in  modified 
form,  by  the  Neo-Plntonists. 

Since  a  belief  that  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  man 
must  follow  their  inevitable  course,  and  can  neither  bo 
averted  nor  stopped  by  the  interposition  of  a  divine  power, 
is  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  the  forgiving  and  purify- 
ing grace  of  €k)d,  the  doctrine  of  T.  could  never  gain  firm 
g'ound  in  the  relifl;ion  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Christians, 
owever,  in  both  these  religions  it  found  occasional  adhe 
rents  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
doctrine  of  T.— the  Oilgul  Neshamoih — was  taught  in  the 
mystical  system  of  the  KabbcUa,  which  pretends  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  creatic  \  and  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  and 
human  soul,  and  whose  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  Brah- 
man ism  .  The  souls,  like  all  other  existences  of  this  world, 
it  teaches,  must  re-enter  the  absolute  substance  whence 
they  have  emerged.  But  to  accomplish  this  end,  they 
must  develop  all  the  perfections  whose  germ  is  planted  in 
them;  and  if  ihey  have  not  fulfilled  this  condition  during 
one  life,  they  must  begin  another,  a  third,  and  so  onwaid, 
until  they  have  acquired  the  condition  which  fits  them  for 
their  reunion  with  the  divine.  This  doctrine  was  shared 
in  by  rabbis  of  highest  renown,  and  was  held  by  some  in 
connection  with  wildly  fantastic  theories,  such  as  that  souls 
migrate  into  the  bodies  of  other  men — Adam's  soul  migrat- 
ing into  David,  etc    Modem  Eabbalists— e.g.»  Isaac  Lo 
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ria— have  iiuagiued  that  divine  grace  sometiroes  assists  a 
soul  in  its  career  of  expiation  by  allowing  it  to  occupy  the 
same  body  jointly  wilh  another  soul,  when  both  are  to  sup- 
plement each  other  wiih  aid,  like  the  blind  and  the  lame 
walking  in  a  pair.  Sometimes  onlv  one  of  these  two  souls 
requires  a  supplement  of  virtue,  wliich  it  obtains  from  the 
other  soul  better  provided— the  better-provided  soul  becom- 
ing then,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  tbe  other  soul,  bearing  it 
under  her  heart  like  a  pregnant  woman. 

Among  the  early  Christmns,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  ths 
doctrine  of  T.  was  taught  as  a  traditional  3uid  esoteric  one, 
communicated  to  only  a  selected  few ;  and  Origen,  like  the 
Kabbalists,  considers  it  as  the  only  means  of  explaining 
some  biblical  tradition8--e.g.,  that  of  the  struggle  of  Jacob 
and  Esau  before  their  birth;  and  as  explaining  some  events 
which  (as  he  thinks)  would  throw  discredit  on  divine  jus- 
tice unless  they  were  Justified  by  good  or  bad  acts  done 
in  a  former  life.  Of  Christian  sects,  the  Manicheans  (q.v.) 
especially  adhered  to  this  belief;  but  the  church  always 
rejected  It  as  a  heresy. 

In  modem  times,  at  least  one  great  phfloaopher  has  ad- 
vanced views  of  the  progress  of  mankind  involving  the 
principleof  T.— the  celebrated  German  critic  G.  E,  Leas- 
ing, who  endeavored  to  establish  it  on  metaphysiod 
grounds.  His  arguments  are  briefly  these:  The  soul  is  a 
simple  being,  capable  of  infinite  conceptions.  But  being  a 
finite  beinff,  it  is  not  capable  of  such  infinite  conceptions  at 
the  same  ume;  it  must  obtain  them  only  gradualnr  in  an 
infinite  succession  of  time.  If,  however,  it  obtain  them 
gradually,  there  must  be  an  order  in  which,  and  a  degree 
to  which,  these  conceptions  are  acquired.  This  order  and 
this  measure  are  the  Dodily  senses.  At  present,  the  soul 
has  of  such  senses  Sive;  but  neither  is  there  any  ground  to 
assume  that  it  began  with  having  five  senses,  nor  is  there 
ground  to  assume  that  it  will  stop  with  five.  For,  since 
nature  never  takes  a  leap,  the  soul  must  have  gone  through 
all  the  lower  stages  before  it  arrived  at  that  which  it  occu- 
pieanow; .  .  .  and  since  nature  contains  many  substances 
and  powers  not  accessible  to  those  senses  with  which  it  is 
now  endued,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  future 
stages  at  which  the  soul  will  have  as  many  senses  as  cor- 
respond with  the  powers  of  nature.  And  *  this  my  system' 
he  writes  in  his  little  essay,  Doss  tnehr  cbUfHr^Smnefurden 
MoTuehen  sein  kdnnen — m  a  fragmentary  note  discovered 
after  his  death—*  this  my  svstem  is  certainly  the  oldest  of 
all  philosophical  systems;  for  it  is  in  reality  no  other  than 
the  system  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  and  metemp^ 
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TRANSMISSIBLE,  a.  ddns-mU'shbl  [F.  transmisnbU, 
transmissible— frokn  L.  trans,  beyond;  missus,  pp.  of  mU- 
tere,  to  send]:  that  may  be  transmitted  or  pa^sen  from  one 
U)  another,  or  through  a  body.  Tranbmis'sibil  nr,  n. 
'M\-ti,  the  quality  of  being  transmissible.  Tbai^smib'sion, 
n.  -mUh'un  [F.  transmission — from  L.  transmissw  or  trann- 
mUbidnem,  a  seeding  across]:  Uie  act  of  sending,  or  state  of 
being  sent,  from  one  to  another;  passage  through.  Trans 
mib'sivb,  a.  -mls'slf),  transmitted;  communicated  from  one 
to  another. 

TRANSMIT,  ▼.  irdnsmif  [L.  transmit' tiri,  to  send 
across;  to  transmit— from  trans,  over;  mitto,  I  send:  P. 
iranstnettre]:  to  send  from  one  person  or  place  to  another; 
pass  along;  hand  down;  to  suffer  to  pass  through.  Trans- 
mit timg,  imp.  TransMtt'ted,  pp.  sent  from  one  to  an- 
other. Transmit'ter.  n.  -ler,  one  who  or  that  which 
transmits.  Tuansmtt'tiblb,  a.  -ti-bl,  that  may  be  trans- 
mitted or  sent  from  one  to  another.  Tranbmit'tance,  n. 
-0ns,  or  Transmit'tal,  n.  -tdl,  transmission. 

TRANSMOGRIFY,  v.  trans-mr^g'rhfl  [familiar  slang:  L. 
trans,  across]:  familiarly,  to  change  into  a  different  shiape; 
to  change  into  some  other  person  or  thing  as  if  by  magic. 
Trakpmog'rifying,  imp.  Transmoo  kipied,  pp.  -fid 
Transmog'ripica'tion,  n.  fi-kd'sMin,  the  act  of  transmog- 
rifying  or  state  of  being  transmogrified. 

TRANSMUTE,  v.  tnXns-muf  [L.  transmutari,  to  trans- 
mute—from trans,  across;  muio,  I  change:  F.  transmuer]: 
to  change  from  one  nature,  form,  or  substance  into 
another.  Transmu'ting,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  transform- 
ing into  another  nature  or  substance.  Transmuted,  pp. 
TRANSMifTABLE.  a  mu'tdbl,  that  may  be  chanced  into 
another  nature  or  substance.    Transmu^tablt,  ad.  -tdUL 

TraNSMTJ'TABIL'ITY,  n.  -bU'l-tl,  or  TRANSMlfTABLENESS,  n. 

•bl-ni's,  quality  of  being  transmutable.  I^ianbmutation, 
n.  trdnimu-UVshiin  [F.— L.]:  change  into  auotJier  sub- 
stance, form,  or  nature;  in  alchemy,  the  transformation  of 
the  baser  into  the  more  precious  metals:  in  gf^L,  a  change 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  from  one  thing  hi  to  another. 
Transmu'teb,  I),  -fer,  one  who  or  that  which  transmutes. 
TRANeMu'TUAL,.a.   tu-dl,  reciprocal. 

TRANSNORMAL.  a.  irrrus-nirr'mfH  |L.  trans,  across, 
beyond;  Eng.  noi'meU]:  expressing  something  in  excess  of 
the  normal  or  usual  state,  or  beyond  it;  not  noimal  in  char- 
acter. 

TRANSOM,  n.  triin'som  [L.  trans,  across;  F.  sommier.  a 
sumpter-horse,  the  piece  of  timber  called  a  summer  (see 
Sumpter:  Summer  2):  also  derived  by  some  from  L.  tran- 
senna,  a  rope,  a  noose,  or  from  L.  transtruvi,  a  cross-beam, 
transom]:  in  a  ship,  a  beam  or  timber  fixed  across  the  stem- 
post  to  strengther  Ihe  after-part  and  give  it  form:  in  arch., 
a  horizontal  mulllon  or  cross-bar  In  a  window;  a  lintel  over 
a  door,  separating  il  from  the  fan-light  above:  in  artillery, 
one  of  the  bars  which  serve  to  hold  together  the  two  sides 
or  *  cheeks '  of  a  gun  carriage:  in  mrv.,  the  vane  of  a  cro8«* 
staff  i  a  cross-bar  of  any  kind, 
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TRANSPADANE.  a.  trans  pad  an  FL.  transpodanut-^ 
from  trans,  across,  l)eyond;  Padus,  the  river  Po — from 
FiEuiantu,  of  or  beloDging  to  the  Po]:  beyond  the  Po,  >ts 
viewed  from  Rome.     Transpadanb  bbpublic:  see  Cih 

ALPIMB. 

TRANSPARENT,  a.  trdnspdr^Snt  [P.  transparent-^ 
from  L.  trans,  ihroagh;  parens  ox  paren'iem,  appearing; 
pareri,  to  appear:  Sp.  transparente]\  that  may  be  seen 
through;  dear;  limpid;  opposite  of  (fpaque.  Tiianspab'- 
KNTLT,  ad.  4%,  80  clearly  as  to  be  seen  through.  Traks- 
par'entnbss,  n.  -nSs,  quality  of  being  transparent.  Tbans- 
PAKENCE,  n.  trfinS'pdr^ns,  or  Trakspab'bnct,  n.  -en-si, 
that  property  of  homes  which  permits  light  to  pass  through 
them  so  freely  that  the  forms,  hues,1and  distances  of  obiecto 
can  be  distinctly  seen  through  them;  a  picture  paiutcd  on 
a  semi-tranq)arent  material,  and  which  may  be  seen 
by  light  passing  through  it;  a  positive  photographic  picture 
Qn  guise,  intended  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light;  a  slide 
for  a  ma^ic-lantern  or  stereopticon.— Syn.  of  *  transparent': 
clear;  peliucid;  lucid;  bright;  limpid;  diaphanous. 

TRANSPICUOUS,  a.  irdn'splk-u^  fL.  transpidd,  I 
look  or  see  through— from  trans,  across;  specio,  I  see]: 
transparent;  that  can  be  seen  through. 

TRANSPIERCE,  v.  trans-pers'  [L.  trans,  through; 
Eng.  pierce]:  to  pass  through;  to  penetrate;  to  permeate. 

TRANSPIRE,  V.  trun-spir'  [P.  transpirer,  to  transpire 
— from  L.  trans,  through;  spirdri,  to  breathe]:  to  emit 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin;  to  be  emitted;  to  send  off  in 
vapor;  to  pass  off  in  insensible  vapor;  to  escape  from 
aecrecy;  to  become  public.  Transpiring,  imp.  Tran- 
8PIRSD',  pp.  -spird'.  Tbanspi'rablb,  a.  -spi'rd-bl,  that  may 
be  emitted  through  pores.  Transpiration,  n.  trdn'spl- 
r of  shun  [F. — L.]:  the  process  of  passing  off  through  the 
pores  of  llie  skin  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

TRANSPLANT,  v.  trdns-pldnt'  [P.  transplanter,  to 
transplant— from  L.  trans,  acropa;  plantdrS,  to  plant  (see 
Plant)]:  to  remove  and  plant  in  another  place;  to  remove 
and  settle  in  residence  in  another  place;  to  remove.  Trans- 
plant ING,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  removing,  as  a  tree,  from 
one  sitoation  to  another.  Tranbplant'bd,  pp.  Trans 
plant'br,  n.  'dr,  one  who  transplants;  a  machine  used  in 
the  transplanting  of  trees.  Trans'planta'tion,  n.  -td'- 
shun  [F.— L.l:  the  act  of  removing  into  another  soil;  con 
veyance,  as  of  a  disease. 

TRANSPLANTING:  removal  of  a  growing  plant  from 
one  situation  to  another — much  practiced  with  many 
kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  which  are  started  in  a  hotbed, 
garden,  or  nursery,  and  planted  ovt.  Many  flowers  and 
culinary  plants  are  generally  treated  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
shrubs, .  and  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
though  this  is  often  neglected.  It  is  desirable  also  to  G^ade 
and  water  small  plants  for  a  few  days  after  transplanting. 
Young  plants  are  easily  transplanted,  as  their  roots,  not 
having  spread  far,  are  raised  from  the  ground  without 
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much  injury,  and  this  is  the  thing  of  flnt  importance 
in  the  operation.  At  an  advanced  age,  T.  becomes  diffi- 
cult. No  plant  can  be  transplanted  with  safety  when  in 
flower  or  fruit;  even  if  the  plant  lives,  the  flowers  or  fruit 
will  almost  certainly  perish.  Trees  and  shrubs  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  transplanted  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring, 
when  vegetation  is  comparatively  inactive. 

The  soil  in  which  plants  or  trees  are  to  be  placed  should 
be  in  a  fertile  condition,  and  by  plowine  and  harrowing  be 
well  prepared  for  their  reception.  Small  plants,  as  celery, 
tomato,  and  egg-plant,  which  are  usuallv  transplanted, 
could  be  grown  as  well  in  open  land  if  they  were  given 
as  much  room  as  Is  assisped  to  those  which  are  trans- 
planted,  and  if  they  could  be  started  sufliciently  early  in 
the  season.  But  with  ntany  kinds  of  plants  the  latter  req- 
uisite cannot  be  secured,  and  it  is  necessary  to  start  the 
seed  in  hot-beds  or  cold  frames  in  order  to  have  the  plants 
of  sufficient  age  to  produce  fruit,  or  reach  maturity,  at  th« 
time  desired.  Cloudy  days  are  desirable  for  T.,  but  if  it 
is  necesstory  to  do  the  work  in  fair  weather  it  should  be 
done  toward  night.  Roots  should  be  dipped  in  water  and 
the  plants  should  be  set,  fa  freshly  stirred  soil,  soon  aftei 
they  are  taken  from  the  ground.  The  soil  must  be  pressed 
firmly  around  the  roots— a  rule  imperative  with  shrubs  and 
trees  as  well  as  with,  plants.  In  T.  trees  it  is  of  great  im 
portance  to  secure  good  roots,  to  trim  off  carefully  the  ends 
of  all  that  are  broken  or  mangled,  and  to  cut  back  the  tops 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  roots  have  been  curtailed. 
If  not  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  the  ground  should  be 
enriched  by  well-rotted  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer 
The  holes  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  set  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, and  deep  enough  to  have  the  trunks  stand  a  veiy 
little  lower  than  they  (Sd  in  the  Nursery  (q. v.).  The  fine 
surface-soil  is  to  be  filled  in  carefully  among  the  roots,  and 
trodden  down  as  the  work  proceeds.  Tall  trees  should  be 
supported  by  tying  them  to  stakes;  but  it  is  in  many 
respects  very  much  better  to  set  small  rather  than  large 
trees.  Mulching  a  circle  somewhat  larger  than  that  occu 
pied  by  the  roots  of  the  tree  is  of  great  advantage,  par- 
ticularly in  dry  soils.  The  T.  of  trees  from  the  forest,  or 
open  land,  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  trees  from 
the  nursery,  as  the  latter  have  already  been  removed  from 
the  seed-beds  in.  which  they  were  started,  and  thus  have 
been  forced  to  keep  their  roots  more  compact  than  those  of 
trees  which  have  grown  in  a  single  loodity.  In  taking  up 
such  trees  care  should  be  given  to  secure  good  roots  and 
to  leave  as  much  earth  on  mem  as  possible.  If  the  trees 
have  reached  much  size,  the  use  of  a  truck  with  a  hoisdng 
apparatus,  made  specially  for  the  purpose,  will  greadjf 
facilitate  their  removal. 

TRANSPLENDENT,  a.  tr&n-spUn'dhU  [L.  traM, 
across,  beyond;  splendens  or  splenden'tem,  shining  (ser. 
Splendor)]:  resplendent  in  the  highest  degree.  Tran 
splbk'dekot,  n.  -d^n^,  exceeding  splendor. 
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XRANSPORT,  V.  trans  porf  [P.  iran$porter^fiom  L. 
iransporidri,  to  convey  over— from  trans,  across;  porta,  I 
cany:  It.  iranspartare]:  to  carry  over  or  across;  to  remove 
from  ODe  place  to  another;  to  send  or  carry  into  banish- 
ment, as  a  criminal;  to  hurry  or  carry  away  by  passion  or 
emotion;  to  ravish  with  pleasure  or  ecstasy.  Tbajnsport, 
Q.  tfitiu^port,  conveyance  for  baggage  and  stores;  the  men, 
horses,  and  wagons  so  employed;  a  ship  employed  by 
government  in  conveying  troops,  munitions  of  war,  stores, 
etc;  rapture;  ecstasy;  a  violent  manifestation  of  anger  or 
rage;  an  old  name  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  for  a 
convict  sentenced  to  be  carried  beyond  seas.  Tbanspobt'- 
me,  imp.:  Adj.  bearing  away  the  soul  with  pleasure; 
ravishing  with  delight.  Tranbpobt'ingly,  ad.  -ll.  Trahs- 
pokt'bd.  k>.  conveyed;  ravished  with  delight  Traks- 
port'abi.e,  .a.  -a^l  [P.— L.]:  that  may  be  removed  or 
tranqwrted;  incurring  transportation.  Transport' abil'- 
iTT,  n.  -u-Ht^i-th  state  of  being  transportable.  Transpor- 
tation, n.  irdns'por-td'shun  [P. — L.j:  the  act  of  carrying 
or  conveying  from  one  place  to  anoUier;  conveyance;  car- 
riage; banishment  for  crime.  Tranbpobt'al,  n.  -dl,  the 
act  of  removing  from  one  place  to  another.  Transport'- 
KDLT«  ad.  -R.  Tbanspobt'eb,  n.  -^^  one  who  transports. 
TBANfiPOBTANCB,  u.  -dns,  in  OE,,  conveyance;  carriage; 
transportation. 

TRANSTORT,  Militabt  and  Naval:  conveyance  for 
troops,  horses,  wagons,  equipment,  ammunition,  stores, 
etc — including  the  animals  and  men,  also  the  ships,  em- 
ployed in  conveyance.  An  army  is  helpless  without  a 
powerful  system  of  transport.  To  cross  a  sea,  a  large  fleet 
18  requisite  with  accommodations  for  horses,  artillery,  etc. 
Equally  important  is  the  T.  to  the  army  moving  by  land. 
On  entering  battle,  infantiy  and  cavalry  usually  carry 
three  days'  rations  with  them,  and  perhaps  60  rounds  of 
ammunition.  The  moment  these  are  exhausted,  they 
become  dependent  on  the  T.  department  for  their  re- 
plenishment. The  first  reserves  are  immediately  in  rear. 
To  bring  up  supplies  from  these,  and  to  keep  tbese  reserves 
themselves  suppli^,  is  the  duty  of  the  commisariat  dept. 
as  regajrds  food,  and  of  the  fle/d-train  as  regards  ammuni- 
tioo.  Between  the  grand  depot  and  the  base,  the  operation 
is  generally  intrusted  to  the  wagons  and  beasts  of  the 
country,  driven  by  natives,  of  course  under  proper  military 
control.  The  amount  of  T.  requisite  for  a  large  army 
seems  almost  incredible:  the  lowest  computation  (if  animal 
T.  is  used)  must  put  one  animal  to  four  fighting-men.  In 
addition  to  the  T.  of  food  and  ammunition,  the  wounded 
and  sick  have  to  be  carried,  both  from  the  field  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  during  a  march.— In  the  U.  S.  army,  the  T.  is 
committed  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  (q.v.);  simi- 
lariy  in  the  Bdt.  army;  in  the  French  army,  it  is  under  the 
Intendant,  who  is  over  all  the  administrative  departments. 
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IRANSPORTA'TION,  Penal:  removal  of  criminals 
from  one  territory  to  another.  In  Great  Britain  T.  means 
usually  removal  beyond  seas,  as  a  punishment.  The  prac- 
tice was  known  to  the  Romans;  and  T.  to  Sicily  is  referred 
to  in  Cicero's  charges  against  Verres.  The  legal  T.  of 
criminals  began  in  Great  Britain  early  in  the  17th  c,  when 
convicts  were  sent  to  the  Plantations  in  America.  This 
practice  continued,  under  modifications,  until  it  was  ended 
by  the  American  revolution.  When  this  method  of  rid- 
dance of  convicts  ceased,  there  was  great  alarm  lest  the 
British  islands  would  be  overrun  with  crime;  and  it  was 
hailed  as  a  deliverance  when  the  govt,  established  a  penal 
colony  to  Australia.  The  first  convicts  were  conveyed 
thither  1787,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
colony  of  Sydney,  or  Botany  Bay  (q.v.).  The  system  was 
at  its  height  1820-30;  but  though  thousands  were  annually 
removed,  crime  did  not  decrease.  It  was  forgotten  that 
the  predatory  and  fraudulent  offenses  are  a  sort  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  crime;  and  that  the  place  of  criminals  re- 
moved is  immediately  supplied.  When  the  criminals  were 
sent  to  the  antipodes,  it  was  mistakenly  supposed  that  they 
took  the  crime  of  the  country  with  them,  and  that  there 
was  so  much  less  need  for  precautionary  measures  at  home. 
Now,  for  many  years,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  class 
of  criminals  formerly  transported  have  been  r&tained  in 
Brit,  prisons,  and  liberated  at  the  end  of  their  punishment 
This  practice  has  been  accompanied  with  two  classes  of 
precautionary  measures— an  improved  police,  and  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents;  and  the  result  has^ 
been  that  crime  is  diminished  to  the  extent  of  between  a' 
third  and  a  half.  On  the  criminals  themselves  the  effect 
of  T.  was  proved  to  be  hopelessly  demoralizing:  and  in 
1840  T.  to  New  South  Wales  came  to  an  end  as  a  result  of 
a  report  on  the  subject  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons;  and  by  a  succession  of  statutes,  sentences  to 

fenal  servitude  (q.v.)  were  substituted  for  sentences  to  T. 
n  1868  T.  to  W.  Australia  also  wholly  ceased,  to  the  jnjeat 
benefit  of  that  whole  continent.  Russia  sends  political 
prisoners  to  the  desolate  region  of  Siberia;  and  the  practice 
began  in  France  just  as  it  was  being  abandoned  by  Great 
Brttain.— See  Convict:  Ticket  of  Lbave:  Prisons-* 
Prison  Discipline. 

TRANSPOSE,  V.  trdns-po*'  [P.  trajispcmr— from  L. 
trans;  P.  poser,  to  place:  L.  ti*anspo8iUis,  placed  across—, 
from  traris,  across;  posittts,  pp.  of  pon^re,  to  place]:  to 
change  the  place  or  order  of  by  putting  one  in  the  place  of  the 
other;  in  alg.,  to  change  a  term  from  one  side  of  an  equa- 
tion to  the  other  by  changing  the  sign ;  in  gram. ,  to  change 
the  natural  order  of  words  or  letters;  in  music,  to  chan^ 
the  key;  to  write,  sing,  or  play  a  piece  of  music  in  a  dif- 
ferent key:  in  OE.,  to  put  out  of  the  place;  to  remove. 
Transposing,  imp.  Transposed',  pp.  'pd»(f.  Trans- 
po'bbr,  n.  -eer,  one  who  transposes.  Transpo'sal,  n. 
-diU,  a  change  of  place  or  order.  Transposition,  n. 
trcins'pd-zish'un  [P.— L.]:  the  changing  the  places  of  words 
QX  tbin^;  the  state  of  being  transposed  or  put  out  of  on^ 
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place  into  another;  id  gram.,  a  change  in  the  natural  order 
of  words  or  letters;  in  music,  a  change  in  the  key,  either  in 
traDscription  or  performance.  Traits'posi'tional,  a. 
'un-al,  pertaining  to  ot  embracing  tran  .position.  Tbaks- 
posiTiTE,  a.  trdfifhpOs^i-tii),  made  by  or  <;  ns^^ting  in  trans- 
position.   Trakspos'itivelt,  ad.  -IL     '. 

TRANS-SHAPE,  v.  ir&ns-shdp'  [L.  tr  ji$,  and  Eng. 
shape]:  to  transform;  to  change  into  another  shape. 

TRANSSHIP:  another  spelling  of  Tranship  (q.v.). 

TRANSUBSTANTIATE,  v.  trdn'sub-stdn'shl-ai  [P. 
^anMt^ton/ii^.totransabstantiate — from  L.  ^otm, across  or 
over;  mbstan'tla,  substance]:  to  change  from  one  substance 
into  another  substance.  Trah'substantia'tion,  n.  -a! shun, 
a  changing  into  another  substance;  in  the  Ham.  Cath.  Ohh., 
the  change — believed  by  Rom.  Catiiolics  to  be  miraculous— 
in  the  consecration  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Eucharist,  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  only 
the  appearance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remaining.  Trait- 
substan'tiator,  n.  -shUi-ier,  one  who  believes  m  transub- 
stantiation.  Tran'substan'tial,  a.  sMl,  having  passed 
from  its  original  nature,  essence,  or  substance;  relanng  to 
transubstantiation. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA'TION:  litemlly,  'change  of  sub 
stance,'  term  used  by  the  scholastic  writers  of  the  Rom. 
Cath.  Church  to  designate  the  change  believed  to  take 
place  in  the  Eucharistic  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  in 
virtue  of  the  consecration.  Under  the  term  Rbal  Pres- 
ence (q.v.),  often  loosely  comprehended  under  the  larger 
name  of  T..  the  Rom.  Cath.  doctnne  as  to  the  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  after  conse- 
cration, is  set  forth.  There  remains,  however,  a  further 
inquiry  concerning  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  which 
batl  existed  in  their  natural  condition  before  the  consecra- 
tion.  For  Sacramentarians  (q.v.),  this  question  4s  easily 
resolved.  But  those  Protestants  who  hold  in  common 
wiflh  Rom.  Catholics  the  reality  of  Christ's  presence,  differ 
from  them  as  to  the  co-presence  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration.  Some  Anglican  divines,  who 
hold  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  appear  to 
content  themselves  with  remaining  silent  as  to  the  mode  of 
the  presence.  Dr.  Pusey  goes  so  t&v  as  to  say,  that  the  dis- 
pute on  this  point  between  Anglicans  and  Romanists  is 
*  probably  a  dispute  about  woras '  {Eirenicon,  229).  For 
the  Lutheran  views  as  to  the  mode  of  the  presence,  see 
Impanation:  Real  Presence.  According  to  the  Rom. 
Cath.  doctrine,  which  has  been  explicitly  defined  as  an 
article  of  faith  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiii.  Can.  2),  *  the 
whole  substaDce  of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body  of 
Chi^t,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  His 
blood,  the  species  alone  remaining.'  What  is  the  precise 
philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  '  species, '  called  also 
'accidents.'  in  this  definition,  is  not  declared;  but  in  pop- 
ular language  it  may  be  described  ns  meaning  the  appear- 
ances, i.e.,  those  qualities  or  conditions  of  bread  and  wine 
which  produce  on  the  senses  the  impression  of  the  pres- 
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euce  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is  not  taught,  however,  that 
in  the  change  called  T.,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but 
that,  in  virtue  «f  the  Eucharistic  consecration,  the  sub- 
stance of  brepd  abd  wine  ceases  to  exist,  and  that  the  body 
and  blood  of^Christ  take  their  place;  nor  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrnt  become  what  the  schoolmen  call  the  '  sub- 
ject *  of  the  *  accidents '  of  the  bread  and  wine,  but  merely 
that,  by  a  miraculous  suspension  of  the  ordinary  kw,  the 
senses  still  continue  to  receive  from  the  £ucbaristic  ele- 
ments all  the  same  impressions  which  they  had  previously 
received  from  the  bread  and  wine;  viz.,  of  color,  tast^ 
smell,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  etc. 

For  the  history  of  the  controversy  regarding  T.,  see 
Lord's  Supper.  The  objections  to  the  doctnne  have 
l>een  drawn  chiefly  from  the  philosophical  difficulties  in- 
volved in  it;  and  the  defenders  of  it  have  mostly  contented 
themselves  with  restins;  on  the  proofs  which  they  draw 
from  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  a  general  demonstration 
that  the  doctrine,  though  mysterious,  does  not  involve  any 
philosophical  repugnance  or  impossibility,  and  that  the 
philosophical  arguments  against  it  arc  at  the  least  not  con- 
clusive. Some  Kom.  Cath.  philosophers  have  even  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  T.  by  philosophi- 
cal arguments;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable  that  the 
celebrated  Leibnitz  (q.v.J  not  only  entered  at  great  len^, 
and  in  several  portions  or  his  worics,  into  this  philosophical 
discussion,  but  professed  to  prove,  by  strict  philosophical 
principles — by  consideration  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
of  substance,  of  space,  extension,  and  the  like— that  the 
essential  principle  of  the  body  'may  exist  in  many  places 
at  the  same  time,  nay,  under  far-distant  and  distinct 
species.' 

TRANSUDE,  v.  l/rdn-md  [F.  iranstuder,  to  transude— 
from  L.  trans,  through;  audo,  I  sweat]:  to  ooze  or  pass 
through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  membrane  or  sub- 
stance. TRAKSc'DtNG,  imp.  Transu'ded.  pp.  Traj^bu- 
DATiON,  n.  trdn'su-dd'shun,  the  oozing  of  fluids  or  vapors 
through  porous  bodies.  Traksu'datort,  a.  -dd-ter-i,  paas- 
ing,  as  vapors  or  fluids,  through  porous  bodies. 

TRANSVAAL',  The:  see  South  African  Republic. 

TRANSVERSE,  a.  trdna-v^a^  [L.  irangvertta,  turned 
across,  lying  across— from  trans,  across;  versus,  pp.  of 
verio,  I  turn]:  lying  or  being  across;  running  in  a  cross 
direction;  cross;  crosswise:  in  bot,  at  right  angles  with  the 
valves:  N.  that  which  crosses  or  lies  in  a  cross  direction:  V. 
to  alter;  to  overturn.  Transversely,  ad.  -^l.  Tramb- 
ver'bal,  n.  'fH^r'sdl  [F. — L.]:  in  geom,,  a  line  which  trav- 
erses or  intersects  a  number  of  other  lines:  Adj.  running  or 
l^ng  across.    Tranbvbr  ballt,  ad.  -II, 
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TRANSYLVANIA,  trdn-sU-m'iil^  (called  by  the  Hun 
garians  JSrdely-Orszag — Walacb,  Aijal — 'the  woody  and 
mouQtaiuous  country;'  by  the  Germ&iiB .  Sieberihurgen, 
'seTen  castles/  from  the  seven  forts  built  by  the  Saxons 
which  became  nuclei  of  cities;  and  by  the  Itomans  Trar^ 
$ylvania,  from  its  position  beyond  the  forest  range  which 
stretches  s.  from  the  Carpathiaos,  and  forms  its  w.  bound- 
ary): principality,  the  most  easterly  territory  of  Austria, 
and  once  18^  completely  incorporated  with  Hungary,  of 
which  ft  now  forms  the  e.  portion.  Area  21,518  so.  m. 
Pop.  (1894)  2,247,049,  of  whom  55  per  cent,  were  Kou- 
maDians,  29  per  cent.  Magyars  and  Szeklers,  10  per 
cent  Germans,  and  50,000  Gypsies,  the  rest  being  Slavs, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Italians.  According  to  religious 
faith,  the  Greek  Orientals  number  82  per  cent.;  Greek 
Cath.  27  per  cent.;  Calvinists  14  per  cent.;  Rom.  Catli. 
12  per  cent.;  Luth.  10  per  cent.  T.  is  an  elevated 
plateau  (its  lowest  parts  530  ft.  above  sea-level)  of 
irregular  form,  somewhat  resembling  a  triangle  of 
which  the  upper  part  has  been  irregularly  removed; 
and  is  bounded  partially  on  the  n.,  and  wholly  on  the  e. 
and  s.,  by  a  high  range  of  mountains— continuation  of  the 
Oarpathians — which  sends  out  innumerable  lateral  ridges 
toward  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  along  the  w,  fron- 
tier: so  that  T.  is  an  almost  perfect  natural  fortress.  There 
are  uo  plains  except  where  a  river  basin  widens  out;  but 
the  valleys  are  numerous  and  exceedingly  picturesque. 
Almost  the  whole  country  is  drained  w.  mto  the  Danube, 
b^  the  Theiss  and  its  feeders  in  the  n.,  and  by  the  Maros, 
tributary  of  the  Theiss,  and  its  feeders,  in  the  centre  and 
8.;  the  s.e.  comer  is  drained  by  the  Aluta,  or  Alt,  which, 
after  a  winding  course,  breaks  through  the  s.  bounding 
range  near  Hermannstadt;  while  a  number  of  streamlets 
wind  their  way  through  the  e.  range,  and  Join  the  Sereth. 
The  climate  is  more  healthful  and  temperate  than  that  of 
Hongary,  the  mountain-chain  along  the  s.  frontier  keep- 
ing off  the  hot  winds.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile;  but 
much  arable  land  is  still  uncultivated.  The  valleys  and 
hillsides  give  abundant  pasturage  to  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  and  droves  of  horses:  the  cultivated  districts  yield 
good  crops  of  maize,  rye,  b&rley,  oats,  all  softs  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  tobacco,  saffron,  madder,  hemp,  and  Hot.* 
Culture  of  fruits  is  extensive,  and  immense  quantities  of 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  pears,  and  walnuts  are 
annually  produced.  The  extensive  forests,  covering  nearly 
5,800,000  acres,  contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and,  in  spite 
of  defective  preparation,  the  product  is  excellent  in  qual- 
ity. The  mineral  wealth  of  T.  is  great;  gold  is  found 
more  abundantly  than  silver,  and  silver  than  copper;  yet 
there  are  few  gold  mines  regularly  worked,  and  no  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  gold  deposits  seems  to  have  been 
made.  Iron  is  abundant  at  Torockzo.  copper  at  Balan, 
lead  at  Rodna;  the  other  minerals  are  mercury,  manga- 
nese, antimony,  sulphur,  arsenic,  vitriol,  alum,  marble,  etc 
Coal  i»  not  absent;  but  firvwood  is  so  abuudaot  and  cheap, 
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that  no  other  combustible  has  been  sought;  and  cvcu  liic 
extensive  tracts  of  peat  lie  undisturbeii.  Rock-salt  is 
abundant.  T.  has  almost  no  manufactures,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  the  country,  lack  of  enterprise,  and  absence  of  good 
roads,  have  reduced  commerce  far  below  a  fair  proportiou 
to  the  amount  of  the  country's  produce. 

Of  the  various  races  which  now  inhabit  T.,  theWalachs, 
the  earliest  possessors,  though  far  most  numerous,  were 
till  recently  subordinated  to  the  other  races  of  T.;  but 
since  the  revolution  of  1848-9,  have  acquired  a  position  in 
the  country  which,  by  all  means,  honest  or  dishonest,  they 
are  striving  to  improve;  the  Magyars  entered  as  conquerors 
in  the  10th  c,  and  still  constitute  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  land;  the  Saxons  were  introduced  1143  and  1247 
from  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Lower  Saxony,  by  Kings 
Geysa  11.  and  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary,  and  received  specml 
privileges  and  immunities  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  improve  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil;  and  tbe 
Szeklers,  or  Szekhelyi.  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  once  formidable  Huns.  The  last  three  are  the  domi- 
nant races  of  T.,  and  live  apart  from  each  other— tbe 
Magyars  occupying  the  w.  and  centre,  the  Saxons  the  s. 
and  n.e.,  and  the  Szeklers  the  s.e.  The  Magyars,  Bul- 
garians, and  Armenians  speak  the  Magyar  language  as 
used  in  Hungary;  the  Saxons  employ  Low-German  iu 
speaking,  and  High-German  in  writing,  but  with  consider- 
able mixture  of  Magyar  in  both;  the  Szeklers  speak  a 
Turanian  dialect;  and  the  Walachs  use  their  own  langua^ 
i«itermixed  with  corrupt  Latin. — T.  is  little  noticed  m 
history  till  the  Christian  era,  when  part  of  it  was  occupied 
by  the  warlike  Ducians,  soon  after  whom  the  Sarmatian 
tribes  of  the  Jazyges  and  Carpi  settled  in  it.  The  conquest 
of  the  Dacians  by  Trajan,  however,  did  not  include  that  of 
the  other  two  peoples,  wbo  proved  very  troublesome  to 
the  Roman  settlers  along  the  Danube,  till  they  were  con- 
quered by  Diocletian,  and  the  Carpi  carried  awav  to 
f^annonia  and  other  districts.  In  the  middle  of  the  4th  c, 
the  Goths  overran  tbe  country,  defeating  the  Sarmatians 
in  a  great  battle  on  tbe  Maros,  in  which  the  monarch  and 
the  chief  of  his  nobility  penshed;  and  they  in  their  turn 
were  forced,  in  375,  to  retire  before  the  Huns  and  their 
confederates.  The  Gkjpidae  next  took  possession  of  T.  till 
thclt  almost  complete  extirpation  566  by  the  Lombards  and 
Avais.  T.  was  conquered  by  the  Hungarians  about  1000, 
and  was  governed  by  Woivodes  till  1526,  when  the  death 
of  t^  Ilungariun  monarch  at  Mohacs  prepared  the  way 
for  ^ion  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Woivode,  John 
Zapolya;  but  the  war  which  thence  arose  with  the  Aus- 
trians  caused  their  complete  severance,  and  Zapolya's 
sway  was,  1635,  confined  to  T.,  of  which  he  became  sov- 
ereign lord,  under  protection  of  the  Turks.  T.,  on  its 
conquest  by  the  Hungarians,  was  only  partially  settled; 
tbe  e.  part  constituted  a  grazing-ground  for  wandering 
tribi's  wbo  bad  migmted  tbither.  Tl»e  Saxons  were  sum- 
moned by  tbe  Hungarian  nionnrclis  to  act  as  a  counter- 
poise to  tht^  iucreasing  power  of  the  nobles;  and  from 
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similar  motives  the  Burzen  laud  was  given  to  the  Teutonic 
Koights,  hut  the  arrogant  bearing  of  those  soldiers  of  the 
cross  soon  offended  their  titular  lord,  and  they  were  forced 
to  laive  the  country.  The  '  golden  charter '  of  King 
Andrew  II.  (1224)  secured  a  perfectly  free  political  system 
to  the  Saxons,  whose  *  comes  *  or  chief  was,  like  the  head 
of  a  clan,  both  judge  and  leader,  and  from  whom  the  only 
appeal  was  to  the  king  in  person.  The  firm  protection 
and  generous  treatment  accorded  to  the  Saxons  by  the 
Hungarian  monarchs  were  rewarded  by  steadfast  loyalty, 
aud  succor  in  men  and  money  whenever  required.  Dur- 
iDg  the  rest  of  the  16th  c,  the  country  was  distracted  by 
the  bitter  strife  between  the  Rom.  Cath.  party,  supported 
by  Austria,  and  the  Prot.  party,  allied  with  the  Turks; 
the  Protestants,  headed  successively  by  princes  of  the 
houses  of  Zapolya  and  Bathory,  generally  maiujlaining  the 
superiority.  The  next  chief  of  the  Prot.  party  was  the 
celebratea  Botskay,  whose  successes  against  Austria 
extorted  from  the  emperor  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  T.  1606.  To  him  succeeded  Bethlem 
Gabor,  determined  foe  of  Rom.  Catholicism  and  Austria, 
who  did  important  service  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Between  his  son  and  successor,  Stephen,  and  Rngotski 
arose  a  contest  for  the  crown,  in  which  Ragotski  pre- 
vailed; but  on  his  death,  the  civil  war  was  resumed,  till 
the  complete  rout  of  the  Austriaus  by  the  Turks,  under 
Eiupruli,  placed  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  Michael 
Abaffi,  who  reigned,  till  his  death  1690,  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte.  The  Austrians  now  again  possessed  themselves  of 
T.,  despite  heroic  resistance;  knd  though  Tekeli  (q. v.)  suc- 
ceeded for  a  brief  period  in  rolling  back  the  invaders,  the 
peace  of  Carlovitz  1699  again  put  them  in  possession;  and 
after  the  death  of  Michael  Abaffi  II.,  1718.  T.  was  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  Hungary.  It  was  erected  into  a 
grand  principality  1765.  During  the  insunection  1848,  the 
Hungarians  and  Szeklers  joined  the  insurgents,  and  forced 
T.  to  reunite  with  Hungary,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Saxons;  and  the  Walachs,  still  little  better  than  a  horde  of 
savages,  were  let  loose  over  the  land  to  bum,  plunder,  and 
murder  indiscriminately;  the  prostration  of  the  country 
being  completed  in  the  following  year  during  the  bloody 
conflicts  here  between  Bern  ana  the  Russian  troops.  In 
the  same  year,  T.  was  again  separated  from  its  turbulent 
neighbor,  and  made  a  crown-land;  the  portions  of  it  which 
had  (1835)  been  annexed  to  Hungary  being  restored,  as 
well  as  the  Transylvanian  Military  Frontier,  1851.  In  1867 
T.  was  again  united  with  Hungary.  It  is  now  a  province 
under  the  Hungarian  crown,  officially  styled  a  grand- 
duel  ly.  See  Transylvania,  Hi  Products  and  its  People,  by 
C.  Boner  (Loud.  1865). 
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TRAP,  n.  trap  [Ad.  treppe,  a  trap:  OHG.  trapo,  a  snare. 
It.  irappa,  a  trap,  a  falling  door:  Sp.  trampa,  a  trap:  Gael. 
drip,  a  snare:  imitative  of  the  sharp  sound  of  a  fidling 
door]:  a  machine  that  shuts  suddenly  or  with  a  spring, 
used  for  taking  game  or  vermin;  any  device  by  which  men 
or  animals  maybe  caught  unawares;  a stratajg;em:  in  o^um^ 
trig,  a  contrivance  in  a  waste-pipe,  consisting  of  a  U- 
shaped  or  double-curved  pipe,  with  or  without  a  valve,  used 
to  form  a  water-seal  and  thus  prevent  the  upward  passage 
of  effluvia;  a  game,  and  the  instr.  used  in  it;  the  famfliar 
name  for  an  open  carriage  on  springs;  generally,  a  single- 
horse  carriage,  as  a  gig;  familiarly,  shrewdness:  craft;  a 
thief -catcher:  V.  to  catch  in  a  trap;  to  take  by  stratag^n. 
l^RAFPiKG,  imp. :  Adj.  catching  wild  animals  in  traps:  N. 
the  art  or  practice  of  catching  wild  animals  by  traps. 
Trapped,  pp.  trdpt.  Trapper,  n.  trdp'p&ty  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  catch  wild  animals  by  means  of  traps. 
Trap-door,  a  door  in  a  floor  or  a  roof  which  shuts  dose 
like  a  valve.  Trap-stair,  a  narrow  staircase  or  ladder 
leading  up  to  a  trap-door.  Up  to  trap,  in  tiang,  yery 
knowing;  up  to  snuff. 

TRAP,  V.  trdp  [F.  drap,  cloth:  Sp.  and  Port  trapo,  a  • 
cloth,  rag:  origin  uncertain]:  to  deck;  to  adorn;  to  orna- 
ment with  ^y  dress;  to  furnish  with  trappings  (see  Trap- 
pings and  Traps,  from  the  same  root). 

TRAP,  n.  trdp,  or  Trap-rock  [Sw.  Irappa;  Dan.  trappe, 
a  stair:  Dut.  trap,  step,  degree — so  called  from  the  step- 
like or  terraced  aspect  of  the  hills  in  which  they  occur] : 
in  geoL,  general  term  designating  all  the  igneous  rocks  of 
various  epochs  down  to  the  comparatively  recent,  distinct 
from  the  granites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  recent  volcanic 
rocks  on  the  other ;  a  term  embracing  basal^  clinkstone, 
greenstone,  compact  felspar,  hornstone,  pitcbstone,  day- 
stone,  amygdaloid,  trap-tuff,  wacke,  and  the  like.  Trap- 
pe an,  a.  trdp'p&-dn,  or  Trap,  a.  pert,  to  the  trap-rocks; 
of  the  nature  of  trap.  Trappoub,  a.  trd^pm,  pert,  to  or 
resembling  trap;  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  trap.  Trap'- 
PY,  a.  -pi,  resembling  or  composed  of  trap.  Trap-tufp,  n. 
-thf,  or  Trap-tufa,  -tUbfa,  a  sandstone  formed  of  the 
earthy  rubbings  from  trap-rocks. — Trap,  or  Trap-rocks  are 
an  important  section  of  the  intrusive  rocks,  igneous  or 
otherwise,  associated  with  strata  of  all  ages  down  to  com- 
paratively recent.  They  are  so  called  because,  having  re- 
sisted, from  their  greater  hardness,  the  abrading  influences 
which  have  destroyed  the  softer  sedimentary  strata,  they 
stand  out  in  some  places  like  huge  steps  on  the  faces  of  the 
hills  and  mountains.  Unlike  granite,  the  trap-rocks  are  free 
from  silica,  crystallizing  as  a  separate  constituent  of  the 
rock;  from  the  modern  "volcanic  rocks  the  structural  dif- 
ference is  very  slight.  The  dolerite  variety,  composed  of 
labradorite-felspar  and  augite,  is  largely  displayed  in  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Mt.  Holyoke  range 
of  hills,  which  are  great  dikes  from  which  the  lateral  aa* 
jacent  strata  have  been  worn  away. 

Trap-rocks  sometimes  have  a  dull  green  color,  from 
which  they  derive  the  old  name  greenstone,  a  translation  of 
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tlie  German  grui^tein.  It  has  been  sliown  by  Delesse  that 
many  trappean  rocks  owe  their  color  to  a  dark  variety  of 
felspar  which  eidsts  in  them.  Some  greenstones  are  very 
light  green,  others  are  sbdark  as  to  appear  black,  and  all 
intermediate  shades  of  color  occur.  These  rocks  vary  also 
very  greatly  in  texture:  in  some,  the  crystals  are  sufficient- 
ly »rge  to  be  detected  with  the  naked  ej^e;  while  others 
are  so  fine-grained  and  compact  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
solve the  separate  cr3rstals  even  with  the  help  of  a  lens. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  size  of  the  crystal  in  an 
^eous  rock  increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
daring  which  the  mass  remains  fluid,  and  so  permits  the 
continued  crystalliue  segregation  of  its  various  ingredients. 
The  same  is  trne  in  the  artificial  crystallization  of  common 
■alt.  The  vitreous  trap  and  obsidian  would  accordingly 
represent  a  speedily  cooled  flow  of  liquid  rock.  When  the 
dystals  are  extremely  minute,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  rock  to  become  columnar,  it  is  a  basalt.  If  the  felspar 
is  a  soda-felspar,  either  albite  or  oligoclase,  it  is  diorite; 
and  this  kind  of  rock  may  be  seen  to  advantage  at  Marlbor- 
ough, Mass.,  in  place;  n.  of  New  York  in  large  bowlders 
of  a  black  appearance;  and  in  many  other  localities. 
Euphotide,  diallage  rock,  or  gabbro,  is  a  compound  of 
Labrador  felspar  and  diallage,  a  variety  of  hornblende;  it 
is  a  coarse,  or  sometimes  fine-grained  rock,  with  granitic 
or  porphyritic  aspect.  Hypersthene  rock,  or  hyperite,  Is 
made  up  of  Labrador  felspar  and  hypersthene,  another 
variety  of  hornblende;  it  is  also  a  granitic- looking  rock, 
very  tough,  and  of  grayish  or  greenish-black  color:  it  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Distinction  in  varieties  of 
homblendic  trap  is  based  on  the  structure  of  the  rock,  as 
weUas  on  its  chemical  composition.  Trappean  obsidian 
is  occasionally  found.  Porphyritic  trap  is  moie  abundant; 
a  very  black  variety  has  received  the  name  melaphyre. 
Amygdaloid  is  a  trap  with  round  or  almond-shaped  cavi- 
ties, filled  with  agate,  caldte,  or  other  minerals,  scattered 
through  it.  Trap-tuff  consists  of  fragments  of  scorise,  vol- 
canic dust,  and  pieces  of  other  rocks,  forming  a  coarse 
irregular  mass,  sometimes  bound  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement. 

When  the  silica  is  in  ^eater  proportion  than  the  felspar, 
it  is  called  petrosilex:  it  is  very  compact,  homogeneous, 
with  flinty  appearance.  It  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contemporary  intruded  trap-rocks  in  the  Silurian 
measures  of  Wales.  On  the  beaches  s.  of  Boston,  espe- 
cially at  Cohasset,  petrosilex,  in  the  shape  of  water-worn 
cobble-stones,  abouuds  in  all  colors,  and  the  most  of  it  por- 
phyritic. Clinkstone,  or  phonolite,  is  a  variety  found  in 
layers  or  slabs  which  give  a  metallic  ring  when  struck  with 
the  hammer.  Aphnnite,  or  comean,  scarcely  differs  from 
tnie  felstone,  except  that  it  is  more  compact  and  tougher. 
Pitchstone,  or  retinile,  is  a  vitreous  felstone.  less  glassy 
than  obsidian,  and  of  green  color  and  resinous  lustre. 
When  dbtinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  minerals  are  scat- 
tered through  an  earthy  or  compact  base  of  felstone,  a  fel- 
spathic  porphyry  is  formed.    The  ancient  red  porphyry  of 
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Egypt,  known  as  rosso  anlico,  belongs  to  this  set  of  rocks; 
it  consists  of  a  red  felspathic  base,  in  which  are  dispersed 
rose-colored  crystals  of  oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of 
blackish  hornblende  and  grains  of  oxidized  iron-ore.  The 
antique  green  porphyry  has  a  very  dark  men  felspathic 
mass,  with  light  green  or  white  crystals  of  felspar. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  material  of  dikes  may  have 
come  up  in  a  wet  and  pasty  state,  not  igneous  necessarily; 
also  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  so-called  igneous  rock 
are  simply  metamorphosed  strata  of  rocks  originally  sedi- 
ments. 

TRAP  A,  irdp'a:  genus  of  plants,  of  nat.  order  Balora- 
giaeea  (q.v.),  having  a  4-partea  calyx,  a  4petalous  corolla, 
and  a  nut  on  which  the  altered  calyx  appears  in  the  form  of 
spines;  the  cotyledons  very  unequal  in  size.  All  the 
species  are  aquatic,  with  floating  habit.  T,  ruUans,  the 
Water  Caltrops,  is  the  only  £uropean  species.  It  is 
found  in  ditches  and  ponds  in  s.  Europe,  and  is  grown  in 
ponds  in  Holland.  The  floating  leaves  are  rhomboidal, 
toothed,  and  smooth;  those  under  water  are  cut  into  cap- 
illary segments.  The  fruit  has  four  spines;  the  kernels 
are  large  and  almond-like.  They  are  good  as  food,  either 
raw  or  roasted,  and  somewhat  resemble  chestnuts  in  taste. 
They  are  often  used  in  soups.  The  French  name  ]&  Matron 
d^Eau  (Water  Chestnut).— Tl  bispinosa,  the  Sikohara 
Nut.  affords  a  peat  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cashmere,  and  a  tax  on  it  by  Runjeet  Singh  yielded  a 
large  sum  annually. — T.  bicornts  is  much  cultivated  in 
Chma,  where  the  cultivation  of  aquatic  plants  is  carried  to 
a  degree  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Its  fruit, 
much  used  for  food,  has  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  a  buf- 
falo's  head;  the  horns,  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown,  the 
eye-cavities,  and  the  nose  are  there  in  miniature,  llieae 
fruits,  of  dark-brown  color,  with  hard,  polished  shell,  are 
sold  in  the  streets  of  New  York. 

TRAPAN,  V.  inl-pdn'  [from  Trap  1  (q.v.)]:  to  catch  by 
stratagem  (see  Trbpan  2,  which  is  now  the  usual  spelling): 
N.  a  trap;  a  snare. 

TRAPANI,  trd'pd-ne  (anc.  Drepdnum):  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  of  Sicily,  on  Cape  T.,  on  the  extreme  n.w. 
coast  of  the  island;  cap.  of  the  province  of  T.,  40  m.  w.  of 
Palermo.  The  town  is  walled  and  defended  by  a  fortress. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  well  paved  with  flagstones.  There 
is  a  natural  hnrbor,  admitting  vessels  of  about  800  tons;  a 
handsome  town -house;  a  tower  built  by  the  Saracens;  a 
cathedral;  and  many  churches,  some  containing  fine  paint' 
ings.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  tunny,  anchovy, 
and  coral  fisheries.  The  coral  is  brought  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary  to  T.  to  be  cut  and  polished  for  exportation.  T. 
is  a  busy  town,  and  exports  sumach,  salt,  soda,  coral,  ala- 
baster, wine,  tunny,  and  anchovies. — Pop.  (1881)  82,(KM. 

Ancient  Drevanum  was  founded  probably  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, under  whom  it  became  an  important  strong- 
hold. Here  took  place  a  celebrated  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  Romans,  under  P.  Claudius,  and  the  Carthagia 
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fans,  under  Adherbal,  b.c.  249,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
oompletely  defeated.  In  Roman  history,  the  name  scarcely 
appears,  but  T.  seems  to  have  flourished  in  obscurity  both 
then  and  during  the  middle  ages. 

TRAPB,  V.  trdp,  and  Traipse,  v.  trdps  [Scot,  trype,  to 
walk  in  an  untidy  manner]:  in  old  and  prov.  Eng.,  to  trail 
or  walk  along  in  an  untidy  manner;  to  gad  about.  Tilafb8, 
n.  trdps,  an  idle  sluttish  woman:  Y.  to  gad  about.  Trafes- 
oro,  imp.:  Adj.  or  N.  irdps'ing,  ^ddiug  or  gossiping 
about,  generally  applied  to  slatternly  girls  and  women. 
Trapsed,  pp.  irdpst. 

TRAPEZIUM,  n.  trd-pe'zl'Um,  or  Trapezb^  n.  trd-pee' 
[Li.  irapeeium — from  Gr.  trapezion,  a  small  table  or  counter, 
aim.  of  trapez'a,  a  table:  F.  trap^]:  in  geom.,  a  plane 
figure  contained  by  four  straight  lines,  uo  two  of  which 
are  parallel;  a  bar  fastened  to  the  ends  of  two  suspended 
ropes  on  which  various  feats  of  agility  are  performed. 
Trapezium,  n.  in  aTiat,  one  of  tbe  small  bones  of  the 
wrist;  plu.  Trape'zia,  -zl-a,  or  Trapeziums,  -zl-umz, 
Trape'ziform,  a  -fawrm  [L.  format  shape]:  having  the 
shape  of  a  trapezium.  Trape'zius,  n.  -m«,  in  anai.,  a  tri- 
angular muscle  attached  to  the  shoulder  and  the  spine. 
T&iPEZOTD,  n.trdp'S-zopd  [Gr.  tra/pe^lun,  a  trapezium;  eidos, 
resemblance]:  in  ^eom,,  a  plane  figure  contained  by  four 
straight  lines,  havmg  two  of  the  opposite  sides  parallel;  in 
anat.,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  resembling  the  trape- 
zium, but  smaller;  plu.  Trap'ezoid'es,  -zoyd'ez.  Trap'- 
bzoid'al,  a.  -dl,  having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid.  Trape- 
ZOHBDRON,  n.  irdp-i'Zd-he'dron  [Gr.  Iiedra,  a  seat,  a  base]: 
a  solid  figui'e  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapeziums. — Trapezium  is  the  general  term  for  a  four- 
sided  plane  figure,  and  is  synonymous  with  '  quadrilateral.' 
But  since  all  four-sided  fl^fures  which  have  parallel  sides 
possess  distinctive' appellations,  the  term  T.  is  generally  re- 
stricted to  quadrilaterals  whose  sides  are  not  parallel.  The 
T.  in  the  restricted  sense  (exclusive  of  parallelograms) 
has  some  remarkable  properties:  thus,  if  its  sides  be  bi- 
sected, and  the  adjacent  pioints  of  bisection  join^,  the  re- 
sulting four-sided  figure  is  a  parallelogram;  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  its  diagonals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  sides,  together  with  four  times  the  square 
of  the  line  joiniu^  the  middle  points  of  the  diagonals;  if  it 
can  be  inscribed  m  a  circle  (i.e.,  if  its  four  comers  are  in 
the  circumference  of  any  circle),  the  one  pair  of  opposite 
angles  is  equal  to  the  other  pair,  and  the  sum  of  the  rect- 
angles by  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle by  the  diagonals;  if  it  can  be  described  about  a  circle 
(i.e.,  if  a  circle  can  be  made  to  touch  on  the  interior,  each 
of  the  four  sides),  the  one  pair  of  opposite  sides  is  equal  to 
the  other  pair. 

TRAPPEAN.  TRAPPOUS,  TRAPPY:  see  Trap  3. 

TRAPPINGS,  n.  plu.  trdp'pingz  [Sp.  trapo,  a  cloth,  a 
rag  (see  Trap  2)]:  ornamental  articles  of  dress;  furniture; 
external  and  superficial  decorations;  ornameotal  housinga 
for  bt>Ts^9» 
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TRAPPIST,  a.  irdp'pUt'  member  of  an  order  iu  the 
Rom.  Cath.  Church,  noted  for  extraordinary  austerities — 
named  from  La  Trcmpe,  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order  in 
Normandy,  founded  in  the  12th  c.  The  discipline  of  this 
monastery,  in  common  with  many  others  of  the  more 
wealthy  mouastic  bodies,  especially  of  those  which,  by  one 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  m^riod,  were  held  in  eommendam, 
had  become  much  relaxed;  and  in  the  17th  c.  little  trace  of 
the  ancient  religious  observance  remained.  In  the  first 
half  of  that  century,  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  fell,  with 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  the  celebrated  Armand 
Jean  le  Bouthelier  de  Ranee  (q.v.),  who  undertook  1662  a 
reform  of  Ids  monastery,  and  in  the  end  the  establishment 
of  what  was  equivalent  to  a  new  reli^ous  order.  His  firm- 
ness and  vigor  overcame  the  early  violent  opposition.  He 
himself,  as  evidence  of  complete  change  of  life,  entered  on 
a  fresh  novitiate  1668;  and  In  1664  made  anew  the  solemn 

E'sssion,  and  was  reinstalled  as  abbot;  from  which  date 
n  the  new  austerities  which  have  characterized  the 
r.  The  monks  were  forbidden  the  use  of  meat,  fish, 
wine,  and  eggs.  All  intercourse  with  extems  was  cut  off, 
and  the  old  monastic  habit  of  manual  labor  was  revived. 
The  reform  of  De  Ranee  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
perpetual  praver  and  entire  self-abnegation.  By  Uie  T. 
rule,  the  monks  are  obliged  to  rise  at  2  a.m.  for  nuitins  iv 
the  church,  which  lasts  till  3:80;  and  after  an  interval  i^i 
private  devotion,  they  go  at  5:80  to  the  office  of  prime, 
which  is  followed  by  a  lecture.  At  7,  they  engage  in 
their  daily  tasks,  indoors  or  out.  according  to  the  weather. 
At  9.80,  they  return  to  the  choir,  for  the  successive  ofiSces 
of  terce,  sext,  and  none;  at  the  close  of  which  the^"  dine  on 
vegetables  without  butter  or  oil,  and  a  little  fruit.  This 
m&eX  is  succeeded  by  manual  labor  for  two  hours,  after 
which  each  monk  occupies  an  hour  in  private  prater  or 
reading  in  his  own  cell  until  4  p.m.,  when  they  again  aa- 
semble  in  the  choir  for  vespers.  The  supper  consists  of 
bread  and  water,  and  after  a  short  interval  of  repose,  is 
followed  by  a  lecture.  At  6,  they  recite  compline  in  choir, 
and  then  spend  half  an  hour  in  meditation,  retiring  to  rest 
at  8  o'clock.  The  bed  is  a  hard  stnw  mattress,  with 
coarse  coverlet;  and  the  T.  never  lays  aside  his  habit,  even 
in  sickness,  unless  the  sickness  prove  extreme.  Perpetual 
silence  is  prescribed,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  The 
minor  practices  and  observances  are  devised  to  remind  the 
monk  at  every  turn  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the  ligor 
of  judgment;  and  the  last  scene  of  life  is  made  signal  in 
its  austerity  by  the  dying  man  being  laid  during  his  death- 
ligony  upon  a  few  haudfuls  of  straw,  that  he  may  lay 
afflde  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  even  the  last  fragment 
of  earthly  comfort  to  which  the  necessities  of  nature  had 
compelled  him  to  cling. 

The  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe  scarcely  extended  be- 
yond France  in  its  first  period.  The  inmates  of  La  Trappe 
shared,  at  the  Revolution,  the  common  fate  of  religious 
houses  in  France:  they  were  compelled  to  quit  their  monas- 
tery; liut  a  number  of  them  found  a  shelter  in  Switzerland : 
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and  when  driven  tbence,  about  250  of  them  found  refu^ 
eTentually.  under  Czar  Paul,  in  Lithuania  and  White 
Russia.  Later  in  the  war,  small  communities  obtained 
footing  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  States,  £ngland,  and 
even  in  France.  After  the  Restoration,  they  resumed,  by 
purchase,  possession  of  their  old  home  at  LalYappe,  which 
continues  to  be  the  head  monastery  of  the  order,  and  num- 
bers nearly  200  members.  In  more  recent  years,  they  have 
formed  many  establishments  in  Europe;  and  others  with 
extensive  territory  annexed,  inKy.,  Iowa,  and  other  states. 
Many  Trappists,  however,  were  expelled.anew  from  France 
(1880)  under  the  Ferry  laws. — A  modification  of  the  T. 
order,  called  *T.  Preachers,' was  established  at  Pierre-qui- 
Bire,  near  Avallon. — See  Gaillardin's  Trappisies;  on 
rOrdre  de  GUeaux  au  19  Sikle  (Paris  1844). 

TRAPS,  n.  plu.  trdps  [a  corruption  of  Trappings]:  in 
famiUar  langtutge,  articles  for  oress  or  ornament  easily 
padded  and  carried  about;  belongings;  luggage;  '  things.' 

TRASH,  n.  trds?i  [OE.  trash  or  iraiuw,  clippings  of 
trees:  Norw.  trosa,  to  make  a  sound  as  of  breaking,  to 
hreak  to  bits:  Icel.  iro$,  rubbish:  comp.  OF.  dretehe, 
brewer's  grains]:  waste  or  worthless  matter;  refuse;  in  the 
W.  Indies  and  other  sugar-growing  regions,  the  decayed 
leaves  and  crushed  stems  of  me  sugar-cane;  Bagasse  (q.v.): 
a  worthless  person:  Y.  to  free  from  worthless  matter;  ta 
lop.  Trabh'ing,  imp.  Trashed,  pp.  irdshL  Trabht, 
a.  trdsA'i,  waste:  worthless;  rejected.  Trash'ikbss,  n.  -i- 
nis,  state  of  being  trashy. 

TRASH,  V.  trcish  [comp.  Gael,  trasd,  athwart]:  to  hold 
back  or  restrain,  as  by  a  leash  or  the  like;  to  do^;  to  en- 
comber;  to  thwart  or  cross  one's  purpose  or  intentions:  N. 
a  piece  of  leather,  couple,  or  light  weight,  put  on  an  over- 
swift  hunting-dog  to  lessen  his  speed;  hence,  any  hindrance. 
Tbash'iko,  imp.    Trashed,  pp.  trdsht, 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS,  irds-i-mi^nus  Idk'Hs:  ancient 
name  of  an  Italian  lake  {Logo  Trasimeno,  or  Lagodi  Peru*^ 
ffia),  between  the  towns  of  Cortona  and  Perugia;  about  10 
m.  lonff  by  8  broad:  greatest  depth  not  more  than  80  ft. 
The  laEe  has  no  apparent  outlet,  and  the  margins  are  flat 
and  ovem-own  with  reeds.  It  is  surroundwi  by  hills, 
those  on  tne  n.  side,  extending  from  Cortoua  to  the  lake, 
being  known  as  the  Qualandro  H'i\\s—Mo7iie$  CorUmenses 
of  Livy — covered  at  the  present  day  with  oak,  vine,  and 
olive  plantations.  The  lake  contains  three  islands.— T.  L. 
is  memorable  chiefly  for  the  great  victory  by  Hatniibai 
B.C.  217,  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  over  the  Romans, 
under  their  consul,  C.  Flaminius.  Hannibal,  leaving 
Fsesulse,  passed  close  by  the  camp  of  Flaminius  at  Arre- 
tinm,  laying  waste  the  country  as  he  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rome.  This,  as  the  Carthaginian  gen.  intended, 
induced  the  consul  to  break  up  his  encampment,  and  fol- 
low in  pursuit,  Hannibal  meantime  taking  a  strong  position 
on  the  nills  on  the  n.  side  of  the  lake,  along  which  he  was 
passing.  The  consul,  coming  up  early  next  morning, 
when  the  whole  place  was  enveloped  in  mist,  saw  only  the 
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troops  in  front  on  the  hill  of  Tuaro,  with  whom  he  Wafi 
preparing  to  engage,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded 
and  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Carthaginians  thus  had 
the  Romans  completely  in  their  power,  and  look  such  ad- 
'rantage  of  the  opportunity,  that  16,000  Roman  troops  are 
said  to  have  been  either  massacred  or  drowned  in  the  lake, 
Flaminius  himself  being  among  the  lirst  who  fell:  6,000 
troops  who  had  forced  their  way  through  tlie  enemy,  sur- 
rendered next  day  to  Maharbal.  It  is  said  by  both  Livy 
and  Pliny  that  the  fury  on  both  sides  was  so  great  as  to 
render  the  combatants  unconscious  of  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  which  occurred  during  the  battle. 

TRASKITE8,  n.  plu.  irdsldlU:  in  Mi,  hiU„  name 
formerly  given  to  the  Seventh-day  Baptists,  from  John 
Trask  or  Traske,  who  in  the  17th  c.  advocated  their  opin- 
ions. 

TRAS-OS-MONTES,  irds-ds^mdn'Us  (Beyond  the  Mount- 
ains): province  of  Portugal,  forming  the  n.e.  comer  of 
the  country,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  Spain,  s.  by  the  river 
Douro.  and  w.  by  the  Portuguese  province  Mmho;  4,375 
sq.  m.  It  is  in  the  main  a  high  plateau,  with  bare  moimt- 
ain  masses  (Mt.  Zinho,  7,445  ft.),  broken  by  deep  romantic 
ravines,  wild  and  picturesque;  but  the  port-wine  district, 
known  as  the  ALto-Douro,  is  very  pleasant.  Wheat  and 
rye  are  raised,  but  the  chief  products  are  wine  and  oil.  In 
several  places  silkworm  cultivation  is  successful.  Fruits, 
especially  Oranges,  are  produced  abundantly  in  the  val- 
leys, and  sumach  on  the  mountains,  which  are  also  rich  in 
unutilized  metallic  wealth.— Pop.  (1881)  396,676. 

TRASS,  n.  tnU,  or  Tahrabs,  n.  tdr-rdf:  [prov.  Qer. 
irass^from  L.  terra,  earth]:  in  geol.,  a  tufaceous  alluvium 
or  volcanic  earth  which  occupies  wide  areas  in  the  Eifel 
district  of  the  Rhine— used,  when  pulverized,  as  a  hydrau- 
lic cement. — Vrass  resembles  the  Pozzuolana  (q.v.)  of 
Naples.  It  is  of  pale-yellow  or  grayish  color,  is  rough  to 
the  feel,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  whidi 
are  imbedded  fragments  of  basalt,  buiiit  ^ale,  slate,  sand- 
stone, etc.,  and  even  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees. 

TRAUMATIC,  a.  iraw-m&flk  [Gr.  traumatlkos,  of  or 
for  wounds — from  Gr.  tranma,  a  wound]:  arising  from 
wounds  or  local  injury;  vulnerary:  N.  a  medicine  useful 
in  the  cure  of  wounds.  Traumat'icink,  n.  -i-*lw  a 
wound-healer— applied  to  a  preparation  of  gutta-percha  ior 
covering  wounds.  Tbau'matism,  n.  -fn€hiUm,  the  coiidl- 
tion  of  the  system  occasioned  by  a  grave  wound. 
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TRAVAIL,  V.  trd/t/H  [F.  traiml,  pains,  work:  It.  tra- 
^agUo;  8p.  trabtj^o,  labor,  properly  a  break  for  vicious 
horses:  W.  trafu,  to  stir,  to  agitate;  irctf,  a  stir,  a  strain: 
derived  by  some  from  a  supposed  mid.  L.  travdre,  to  make 
vfith  beams,  to  pen.  to  sbackle,  to  embarrass— from  L.  irabs 
or  irabem,  a  beam]:  to  work  or  labor  excessively;  to  toil; 
to  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth;  to  disturb  greatly :  K. 
labor  with  pain;  the  paogs  of  childbirth.  Travailing, 
imp. :  Adj.  m  the  pains  of  chUdbirth.  TRAYAiLfiD,  pp. 
trdv'Sld. 

TRAVANCORE,  trdif-an-kdr' :  protected  state  in  the 
extreme  s.  of  India;  bouuded  e.  by  the  states  of  Tinnevelli 
and  Madura,  w.  by  the  ludian  Ocean;  6,780  sq.  m.  At 
the  &  extremity  of  the  state  is  Cape  Comorin  (properly, 
Kumarin).  On  the  elevations  the  soil  is  light  and  gravelly; 
in  the  valleys  it  is  in  general  a  deep  black  mold.  Rice, 
the  sago-paJm,  and  vegetables  are  principal  products. 
Formerly,  the  cap.  was  Travancore,  a  decayed  and  unim- 
portant town;  the  present  cap.  is  tlie  small  town  Trivan- 
deram.— Pop.  of  stote(1881)  2,401,158;  (1891)2.557,840. 

TRAVE,  n.  trdv,  or  Travib,  n.  trdt/U  [OF.  trqf;  It 
frave,  a  beam,  a  large  piece  of  timber— from  L.  irais  or 
trabem,  a  beam]:  a  wooden  frame  to  confine  an  unruly 
horae  whUe  being  shod;  in  OE.,  a  beam  or  a  lay  of  joists. 
Tbav'ib,  n.,  or  Trat'ibbs,  n.  plu.  -i-see,  in  a  bpre  or  stable, 
a  low  separating  division  or  partition  between  the  stalls  for 
the  animals,  made  of  flags  or  stone  set  upright 

TRAVEL.  V.  trdf/H  [a  different  spelling  and  appUcation 
of  trawUl:  It.  travaglio;  8p.  irabajo;  P.  travail,  properly 
a  drag  for  horses,  then  pains,  labor,  work:  W.  trafu,  to 
atir,  to  agitate  (but  see  also  Travail)]:  to  pass  throueh;  to 
journey  over;  to  go  a  march  on  foot;  to  pass  to  a  distant 
place  or  country;  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  world  bv  sea 
or  by  land;  to  visit  various  places,  as  the  agent  of  a  whole- 
sale house,  to  effect  the  sale  of  goods  among  retailers;  to 
pass,  as.  time  Prowls:  N.  a  passing  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; a  journeying  to  or  through  a  country;  in  OB.,  for 
Travail,  labor  in  childbirth.  Trav'sllino,  imp.  walk- 
ing; going:  Adj.  pertaining  to  travel;  itinerant;  moving; 
movable:  N.  a  passing  through  a  country  or  countries. 
Tkav'bllbd,  pp.  -eld:  Adj.  having  made  journeys.  Trav'- 
KL8,  n.  plu.  -iU,  an  account  of  things  seen,  with  observa- 
tions thereon,  during  a  jourbey  or  journeys;  the  journeys 
themselves,  as,  he  has  returned  from  his  travels.  Trat'- 
KLLER.  n.  -il-Ur,  one  who  is  travelling,  or  who  has  trav- 
elled, in  distant  countries;  a  wayfarer;  an  agent  of  a  whole- 
sale house  who  travels  from  one  place  to  another  to  eff<!Ct 
the  sale  of  ^oods  among  retailers  or  manufacturers:  among 
seamen,  a  nng  or  hoop  that  slides  along  a  rope  or  boom. 
Trayeller's-joy,  the  shrub  Clematis;  0.  Vitatha,  ord. 
Banun'culdcecB.  Travel-stained,  a.  having  the  clothes 
soiled  through  travel.  Travel-tai?*t^P,  in  OE.j  fatigued 
with  trav?!}  harassed. 
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TRAVELLERS— TRAVELLEK'S'-TliEE. 

TRAVELLERS,  Law  as  to:  the  law  aflfecting  pas- 
sengers by  land,  in  a  carriage  or  public  conveyance,  may 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  owners  of  the  railroad  or  other 
carriage  do  not  contract  to  carry  the  passenger  with  per- 
fect safety;  tbey  do  not  warrant  that  he  will  not  be  in- 
jured; they  contract  merely  to  carry  him  without  any  neg- 
ligence on  their  part.  Hence,  in  case  of  accident,  thou|^ 
it  is  not  stiictly  correct  in  law  to  assume  that  the  accident 
arose  from  some  negligence  of  the  carrier  unless  there  is 
evidence  for  this,  this  presumption  is  in  fact  made,  and  it 
lies  on  the  carrier  to  show  that  it  was  from  no  fault  or 
negli^nce  on  his  part  that  the  accident  happened.  As 
questions  of  negligence  must  almost  always  be  decided  by 
a  jury,  and  their  prepossessions  are  against  admitting  the 
idea  that  accidents  arise  from  any  cause  except  negligence 
of  the  carrier — in  the  main  a  wholesome  doctrine— a  rail- 
road or  public  company  seldom  attempts  to  dispute  their 
responsibility  on  that  ground.  The  rule  is  that  a  railroad 
company  is  i-esponsible  for  the  negligence  of  any  of  their 
servants;  hence,  in  case  of  acciofents,  all  passengers  in- 
jured—and in  case  of  death  the  parent,  husband,  wife,  or 
children  of  the  deceased  passenger — commonly  make  a 
claim  of  compensation,  except  when  the  accident  was  evi- 
dently due  to  the  passenger's  own  negligence.  For  the  pas- 
senger is  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  of  himself,  avoiding 
rashness  or  foolishness  which  mi^ht  lead  to  an  accident 
Railroad  companies  are  not  bound  to  carry  everybody  who 
comes,  but  merely  to  give  reasoqable  accommodation  to 
the  onjinary  number,  otherwise  their  liability  would  be 
enormous  on  particular  occasions  where  ciowus  assemble. 
Their  interest  is  usually  a  sufficient  inducement  on  such 
occasions  to  provide  the  accommodation  required.  A  pas- 
senger has  a  right  to  carry  with  him  Luggage  (q.v.). 

In  the  case  of  passengers  by  sea  or  by  inland  water- 
routes,  a  peculiar  code  has  been  constnictcd,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  situation.  Thus,  an  act  of  congress 
(Revise  Statutes,  % 4262)  ^xes  the  number  of  passengers 
that  may  be  taken  on  board  any  vessel ;  the  space  allowed 
to  each  passenger;  and  makes  many  special  regulations  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers,  too  minute  to  be 
enumerated  here. 

TRAVELLER'8-TREE  (Urania  epeeiasa,  or  Bavenala 
Madagascarierms):  remarkable  plant  of  nat.  order  Miua- 
eecB,  native  of  Madagascar,  and  forming  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  scenery  of  many  parts  of  that  island.  The 
stem  resembles  that  of  the  plantain,  but  sends  out  leaves  on 
only  two  opposite  sides,  like  a  greflt  expanded  fan.  The 
lower  leaves  drop  off  as  the  stem  ^ows,  and  in  an  old 
^ree  the  lowest  leaves  are  sometimes  80  ft.  from  the  ground. 
A  tree  often  has  20  or  24  leaves,  the  stalk  of  each  leaf 
beinff  6  or  8  ft.  long,  and  the  blade  4  or  6  ft.  more. 
The  Dlade  of  the  leaf  is  oblong,  bright  green,  and  shining. 
The  fruit  is  not  succulent,  but  is  nllea  with  a  fine  silky 
fibre  of  brilliant  blue  or  purple  color,  among  which  are  80 
or  40  seeds.  40  or  50  fruits  grow  in  a  bunch,  and  three  or 
four  bunches  may  be  seen  at  once  on  the  tree.    The  leaves 
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TUAVEMiJNDE— THAVJPRSE. 

are  much  used  for  Ibutch,  aud  for  many  other  purposes, 
aud  the  leaf  stalks  for  the  partitions,  and  often  even  for 
the  walls  of  houses.  The  leaf -stalks  always  contain  water, 
even  in  the  driest  weather— more  than  a  quart  being  read- 


Traveller's -tree  {Urania  tpeeioia). 
ily  obtained  by  piercing  the  thick  part  of  the  base  of  a 
leafstalk;  and  this  water  is  pure  and  pleasant:  hence  the 
name  Traveller' s-iree, 

TRATEMCNDE:  see  LDbbck. 

TRAVERS,    ad.    trdi/era    [see   Traverse]:    athwart; 
across. 

TRAVERSE,  a.  trdi/ers  [OF.  travers,  across— from  L. 
iransversus,  turned  across — irora  tra7is,  across;  vereiu,  pp. 
of  verio,  I  turn :  It.  traveraa;  F.  traversdy  a  cross-beam  of 
timber]:  lying  across;  in  a  direction  across  something  else; 
transverse;  crosswise;  athwart:  N.  anything  laid  or  built 
across;  anything  that  thwarts  or  crosses;  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent: in  fort.,  a  parapet  aud  trench  across  a  ditch— a  de- 
tached parapet  aud  trench  on  the  tlank  of  any  work  to  pro- 
tect the  defenders  from  any  enfilading  fire— generally  a  par- 
apet with  banquette  and  palisade  thrown  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  covered-way:  amow  g  seatnen,  the  zigzag  course 
made  by  a  vessel  compelled  to  tack:  in  arch.,  a  gallery  or 
loft  of  communication  in  a  church  or  other  large  Duildmg: 
in  law,  a  denial  of  some  matter  of  fact  by  the  opposite  party: 
V.to  place  in  a  cross  direction;  to  thwart;  to  travel  over; 
to  wander  over;  to  pass  over  nnd  view;  to  survey  or  examine 
thoroughly;  to  turn  and  point,  as  a  cannon,  m  any  direc- 
tion: in  law,  to  deny  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  oppo- 
site party:  in  fencing,  to  oppose  a  movement;  to  turn,  as  ou 
80-16 
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TRAVEnSE  CItr-tBAVESTY. 

a  pivot:  Ad.  crosswise:  athwart.  Trav'ebstoo,  imp.  pasd^ 
Ing  over;  thwarting;  denying.  TBAv'KReiED,  pp.  -SrMt. 
Traverser,  n.  -^r,  one  who  opposes  a  plea  in  law:  in 
rail.,  a  traverse-table,  which  see.  Traversable,  a.  -«j- 
61,  that  may  be  travcrseil  or  crossed:  that  mav  be  denied. 
Travbrse-bailtng,  the  case  in  plane-sailing  when  the  ship 
makes  several  courses  in  succession,  the  track  being  zigzag, 
and  the  directions  of  its  several  parts  lyin^  more  or  less 
athwart  each  other.  Tratbrse-tablb,  a  table  used  in  *  re- 
solving a  traverse '  that  is,  in  computing  the  departure  made 
in  traverse-sailing;  in  rail,,  a  platform  with  one  or  more 
tracks,  and  arranged  to  move  laterally  on  wheels  for  the 
convenience  of  shifting  carriages,  etc. 

TRAVEliSE  CITY.  trdv'Srss:  ciiv,  cap.  of  Grand  Trtiv- 
erse  co.,  Mich.;  ou  Orand  Traverse  Bay.  and  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  and  Western  Michi- 
gan railroads:  144  m.  n.  of  Gmud  li^ipids.  It  contains  6 
churches,  graded  schools,  library,  1  nniionul  bank  (cap. 
$50,000),  and  8  weekly  newspapers;  and  lias  several  saw. 
planing,  and  tlour  mills.  Regular  lines  of  steamboats  con- 
nect T.  C.  with  all  ports  and  important  landings  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  city  is  noted  as  a  summer  resort  and  as  a 
large  lumber-exporting  port.      Pop.  (1880)  1,897;  (1890) 

TRAVERSING  PLATFORM:  arrangement  to  facilitate 
movement  of  cannon  in  battery.  The  gun  is  mounted 
either  on  an  ordinary  truck-carnage,  or  on  rollers  under  its 
trunnions.  The  truck  or  rollers  work  in  and  out  on  two 
parallel  iron  rails  16  ft.  or  more  in  length,  mounted  on  the 
traversing  carriage.  Wheels  at  each  end  of  this  platform 
(or  more  frequently  if  the  weight  of  the  gun  be  verj-  great) 
are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rails,  and 
run  on  circular  tramways,  which  have  their  centre  in  the 
embrasure  through  which  the  gun  is  fired,  llie  rails  in- 
cline toward  the  rear,  to  moderate  the  gun's  recoil.  The 
advantages  are  that  the  leverage  for  turning  the  gun  is  in- 
creased by  the  platform's  length,  while  the  circular  rails 
diminish  the  resistance;  that  the  gun  is  easily  run  out  for 
firing  on  the  upper  rails;  that  by  its  own  recoil  it  runs  it- 
self in  again  for  loading;  and  that  a  much  smaller  embra- 
sure is  required  to  give  a  good  compass  to  the  muzzle. 

TRAVERTINE,  n.  triWir-tln  [It.  travertino,  tibertino, 
travertine:  L.  lapis  IHburtlnus,  the  stone  of  Tibur— from 
anc.  Tibur,  the  modem  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  at  which  traver- 
tine is  abundantly  formed  from  the  waters  of  the  Anio]:  a 
whitish  concretionary  limestone  deposited  from  the  water  of 
springs  holding  lime  in  solution;  calcareous  tufa  orcalc- 
tuff. 

TRAVESTY,  v.  trdf/Ss-ii  [F.  travesUr,  to  disguise,  to 
travesty— from  L.  trans,  across,  over;  vestirS,  to  clothe — 
from  vestis,  a  garment]:  to  translate  or  parody  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  ridiculous  or  ludicrous:  to  turn  into 
burlesque:  N.  a  burlesque  translation  or  imitation  of  a 
work  of  a  dignified  or  serious  character.  Trav'bbtyihg. 
Imp.  -iUing,  turning  into  ridicule.     TRAyssTiBD,  |>p.-<H 
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TRAVIS-TRAWLING. 

parodied;  turned  into  ridicule.— Traww^y  diflfers  from  Par- 
ody (q.v.)  which  changes  the  subject-matter  and  ihedrc^m- 
aU»  personm,  but  mockingly  imitates  the  style  of  the  orig- 
inal, while  T.  leaves  the  subject-matter  partially,  and  the 
dramatitf  persoiuB  wholly,  unaltered;  producing  a  purely 
comic  effect  by  the  substitution  of  the  mean,  the  frivolous, 
and  the  grotesque  in  action  or  speech,  for  the  serious,  the 
noble,  or  the  heroic 

TRAVIS:  see  Trave. 

TRAVNIK,  irdv'nik:  town  of  Bosnia  (now  under  Aus- 
trian administration),  formerly  the  cap.  of  Bosnia;  on  the 
Liisva  river,  45  m.  w.u.w.  of  BosnaSerai.  Its  numerous 
mosques,  and  the  castle,  dating  from  the  middle  ages,  are 
the  principal  edifices.  The  people  mostly  are  Mohamme^ 
daus  The  principal  industry  Is  manufacture  of  sword- 
blades.— Pop.  12,000. 

TRAWL,  V.  irawl  [from  Eng.  trail;  mid.  L.  iragula,  a 
»led — from  L.  trakire,  to  drag]:  to  fish  by  trailing  or  drag- 
ging a  net  sunk  in  the  water  behind  a  boat  or  vessel:  N.  a 
nne  of  very  great  lens^,  with  numerous  smaller  lines  at- 
tached, used  in  haddock-fishing,  etc  :  the  large  net  used  in 
trawling.  Trawi/eno,  imp.:  Adj.  dragging  a  net  for  fish; 
using  a  drag-net:  K.  the  act  of  dragging  for  fish  with  a  net; 
also,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  trolling,  or  fishing 
with  a  Troll  (q.v.).  Trawl'er,  n.  -^r,  one  who  trawls;  a 
small  vessel  used  in  fishing  with  the  trawl-net.  Trawl- 
KET,  the  large  purse-shapea  oet,  about  70  feet  long,  and 
with  a  breadth  of  40  feet  at  the  mouth,  used  by  trawlers. 

TRAWLING:  mode  of  fishing  by  a  net  dragged  along 
the  bbttom  of  the  sea.  behind  a  boat,  and  much  employed  in 
deep-sea  fishing.  The  ntt  used,  called  a  trawl,  trawl-net,  or 
beam-trawl,  is  a  triangular  purse-shaped  net.  about  70  ft. 
long,  usually  about  40  ft.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  graduallv 
diminishing  to  4  or  5  ft.  at  the  l)eglnn{ng  of  the  cod,  or  small- 
er end  of  the  net,  which  is  about  10  ft.  long  and  of  nearly 
uniform  breadth.  The  upper  part  of  the  mouth  is  secured 
to  a  wooden  beam  about  40  ft.  long,  which  Jtecps  the  net 
open;  this  beam  is  supported  on  two  upright  iron  frames, 
known  as  the  trawl-headi  orirons.  The  under  side  of  the 
net  corresponds  with  the  upper,  except  that  Instead  of  being 
fas^ned  to  a  beam.  It  is  niiade  with  a  deeply-curved  margin 
attached  to  the  ground-rope,  the  whole  length  of  it  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  A  trawl  has  also  generully 
two  pockets,  one  on  each  side,  made  by  lacing  together  the 
upper  and  under  parts,  so  that  fish  turning  back  from  the 
cod  may  be  caught  in  them.  The  meshes  vary  in  size 
from  four  inches  square  at  the  mouth,  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  square  in  the  cod.  Two  stout  ropes,  of  about  15 
fathoms  each,  are  fastened,  one  to  the  front  of  each  of  the 
trawl  heads,  the  other  ends  united  to  form  a  bridle,  to 
which  is  shackled  a  warp  150  fathoms  long.  By  this  warp 
the  trawl  is  towed,  the  quantity  of  rope  paid  out  depend- 
ing on  depth  of  water,  weather,  and  other  conditions. 
Tniwling  is  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  some- 
times ucrossTt,  never  against  It,    The  rate  of  process  i« 
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usually  only  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an  hour  faster 
than  that  of  the  stream.  The  trawl  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage only  on  a  sandy  bottom  or  other  smooth  ground: 
on  rough  ground,  the  net  would  be  torn  in  pieces.  The 
vessels  employed  in  trawb'ng  on  the  Dogger  Bank  and 
elsewhere  near  the  British  coast  vary  in  size  from  85  to  00 
tons.  Many  of  these  trawlers,  however,  stay  out  at  sea  six 
weeks  at  a  time  in  all  seasons  of  Ihe  year;  their  fish  bein^ 
packed  in  ice  collected  by  fast-sailing  cutters,  and  so  coq- 
veyed  to  market.  Cod,  haddock,  and  other  taifiite-fish  are 
caught  in  great  numbers  by  trawling;  and  some  kinds  of 
flat-fish,  as  soles,  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means.  Smaller  trawl-nets  than  those  above  described  are 
used  in  bays  and  estuaries.  A  pole-trawl  Is  a  less  effective 
kind  of  trawl,  now  little  used. — See  Nets. 

TRAY,  n.  trd  [Dut.  draagen,  to  carry;  draag-bak,  a  bod 
for  carrying  mortar] :  a  very  shallow  trough  employed  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  Id  domestic  use;  a  tin  board;  a  kind 
of  salver  or  waiter;  any  similar  shallow  trough. 

TREACHEROUS,  a.  treeh'erm  [P.  trieherie,  trickery; 
tricher,  to  cheat:  Dut.  trekken,  to  draw,  pull;  trek,  a  trick 
(see  Trick)]  :  faithless;  perfidious;  traitorous  to  the  state  or 
sovereign;  betraying  a  trust;  not  to  be  relied  on.  Treach'- 
ER0U8LY,  ad.  -IL  Trkach'brousness,  n.  -nSs,  treacherous 
character.  Treach'bry,  n.  -i,  betrayal  of  trust;  violation 
of  faith  and  confidence;  violation  of  allegiance;  perfidy. 
Treacher,  n.  -Sr,  or  Treach'our,  n.  -^r,  or  Trsach'e- 
TOUR,  n.  -i-ter,  in  0E.»  a  traitor;  a  trickster.— Stn.  of 
'  treacherous  *:  perfidious;  false;  plotting;  insidious;  traitor- 
ous; treasonable;  illusory. 

TREACLE,  n.  tre'kl  [OF.  triaele,  an  old  confection, 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against  poison— from  L. 
therldcue;  Gr.  iheridkos,  good  against  the  poison  of  animals, 
especially  tie  bite  of  serpents — from  Gr.  therldn,  a  wild 
animal]:  formerly ,  a  preparation  believed  to  be  an  antidote 
to  poison,  especially  to  poison  resulting  from  the  bite  of  a 
viper  (see  Theriaca):  the  liquid  left  during  the  process 
of  granulating  raw  sugar;  Molasses  (q.  v.);  a  saccharine  fluid 
obtained  from  the  juices  of  certain  vegetables. 

TREAD,  V.  trM  [AS.  iredan;  Ger.  treten;  Dut.  ireden; 
Dan.  i/rcede;  Icel.  troda;  Gk)th.  trudan,  to  tread:  W.  Proed; 
Gael,  iroidh,  the  foot]:  to  step  or  walk  on;  to  beat  or  press 
under  the  foot;  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred;  to  copu- 
late, as  cock-birds;  to  set  in  motion  with  the  feet;  to  walk 
or  go;  to  walk  with  form  or  state;  to  dance,  as  to  tread  a 
measure:  N.  mode  of  stepping;  copulation,  as  of  birds;  the 
part  of  a  step  on  which  the  foot  is  placed;  the  bearing  part 
of  the  outer  rim  of  a  wheel;  the  part  of  a  fortification  be- 
hind the  parapet,  on  which  soldiers  stand  to  fire;  the  width 
of  a  bicycle  from  pedal  to  pedal:  in  OE.,  place  trod  on  or 
used  in  stepping;  way;  track.  Tread' ing,  imp.  pressing 
with  the  foot:  N.  act  of  pressing  with  the  foot;  a  walking; 
a  stepping;  in  OB.,  way,  track,  or  path.  Trod,  pt.  in'td. 
Trod,  or  Trodden,  pp.  trddn.  Tread'er,  n.  -er,  one  who 
gr  th^t  which  trends.    Tbbap-mill,  machine  worked  by  a 
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man  or  by  a  number  of  men  or  by  an  animal  treading,  con- 
tiDOUsly  on  the  steps  of  a  cylinder,  used  sometimes  in  pro- 
iuctive  labor,  as  in  grinding  com,  sawing  stones  or  timber, 
etc.,  but  chiefly  as  an  inslr.  of  prison  discipline.  Treadle, 
D.  tredl,  a  kind  of  lever  acted  on  by  the  foot,  forming  part 
of  many  machines,  and  used  in  communicating  motion  to 
the  machine  or  to  some  part  of  it,  as  the  treadle  of  a  loom, 
of  a  spinning-wheel,  a  grindstone,  a  bicycle,  or  the  like; 
the  albuminous  cord  which  unites  the  yolk  of  the  egg  to 
the  white.  Trkad  of  a  BANquKTTB,  in  fott,  the  upper 
surface  of  a  banquette.  Tread  of  a  lathe,  the  upper  dde 
of  the  bed  between  the  head-stock  and  the  back  centre. 

TREAD-MILL:  in  Prison  Discipline:  appliance  invented 
by  Sir  William  Cubit,  of  Ipswich,  England;  consisting  of 
a  wheel  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder,  furnished  with 
24  steps  round  its  circumference,  and  turned  on  its  axis  by 
the  tread  of  prisoners,  each  of  whom  may  be  made  to 
tread  in  a  separate  compartment,  so  boarded  off  that  he 
can  <iave  no  intercourse  with  the  others.  The  prisoners 
are  supported  bv  a  hand-rail,  and  cause  the  wheel  to  re- 
volve about  twice  in  the  minute.  As  an  instrument  of 
prison  discipline,  it  has  been  generally  supplanted  by  the 
Orank,  a  small  flaked  wheel,  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a 
steamboat  which,  on  the  piisoner  turning  a  handle  outside, 
revolves  within  a  box  partially  filled  with  gravel.  The 
amount  of  strength  necessary  to  each  revolution  can  be 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  gravel  used,  and  a  register 
placed  outside  the  prisoner's  cell  records  the  number  of 
revolutions  made.  The  crank  is  used  only  when  hard- 
labor  is  i)art  of  the  prisoner's  sentence. 

TREAD-SOFTLY,  n.:  m  bot,  Onidoscoltis  $timulan$, 
plant  of  the  order  Eupharbiace(w  growing  in  the  southern 
states.  It  has  palmately  lobed  leaves,  with  spreading  hairs, 
which,  when  trodden  on  by  the  bare  feet  of  the  negroes, 
sting  them  severely;  hence  the  English  name. 

TREAD  WELL,  ir^dwel,  Daioel:  1791,  Oct.  10—1872, 
Feb.  27;  b.  Ipswich,  Mass.:  inventor.  While  a  child  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  making  wooden  screws;  later  inven- 
tions were— 1818  a  new  form  of  printing-press;  1822  a 
power-press;  1826  a  svstem  of  turn-outs  for  single-track 
railroads;  1829  a  machine  for  spinning  hemp;  1885  a  method 
of  making  cannon  from  wrought-iron  and  steel,  similar  to 
the  later  Armstrong  gun.  With  Dr.  John  Ware  he  estab- 
lished the  Boston  JoumcU  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  1822. 
He  was  Rumford  prof,  in  Harvard  College  1834-45,  and 
published  The  Relations  cf  Science  to  the  Usrful  Arts  (Bos- 
ton 1855);  On  the  Practicability  of  Constructing  a  Cannon 
of  Great  Calibre  (Cambridge  1856);  and  On  the  Construc- 
tion cf  Hooped  Cannon  (18&). 

TREAGUE,  n.  treg  [Sp.  and  It.  tregua,  a  truce  (see 
Truce]:  in  OE.,  a  truce  or  cessation  of  arms. 
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TREASON,  n.  Mun  [OP.  traiaon;  F.  iraJiitan,  treason 
—from  trahir,  to  betray— from  L.  tradh'i,  to  deliver  up,  to 
betray  (see  also  Tuaitok)]:  a  breach  of  fidelity;  treacbery: 
specifically,  a  breach  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  or  state 
to  which  one  owes  allegiance.  Hiqh  treason ,  any  crime 
affecting  the  safety  or  dignity  of  a  sovereign  or  his  state. 
Tbea'bonablb,  a.  -d-bl,  involving  or  partaking  of  the  crime 
of  treason.  Trba'bomablt,  ad.  -d-bll.  'i'RBA'80NABL.B- 
ifsss,  n.  -bl-nSs,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  treasfinable. - 
Trea'sqnous,  a.  -us,  in  OB.,  treasonable.— 8tn.  of  *  trea- 
sonable': treacherous;  traitorous;  perfidious;  insidious. 

TREA'SON:  highest  civil  crime  which  a  member  of  ibe 
community  can  commit,  being  treacheiy  against  the  state 
or  the  sovereign. 

By  the  ancient  common  law  of  England,  there  was  great 
latitude  as  to  what  was  held  by  the  judges  to  be  T.,  where- 
by, says  Blackstone  (b.  iv.  c.  vi.),  the  creatures  of  tyrao- 
nical  princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of  cod- 
structive  treasons,  i.e.,  to  raise,  by  forced  and  urbUrary 
constructions,  offenses  into  the  crime  and  punishment  of 
T.,  which  never  were  suspected  to  be  such.  Thus,  the 
accroaching,  or  attempting  to  exercise,  royal  |>ower — a  very 
uncertain  charge — has  been  treated  as  T.  The  injustice 
involved  in  the  theory  of  these  constructive  treasons  led  lo 
the  passing  of  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  III.  c.  2,  which  at- 
tempted to  define  T.,  in  five  foi-ms  here  summarized.  1. 
When  a  man  compasses  or  imagines  the  death  of  the  kin^, 
queen,  or  their  eldest  son  and  heir.  The  law  on  this  point 
has  often  been  strained,  and  in  arbitruir  reigns,  even  a 
sermon  unpreached  was  held  to  convict  Peachum;  and  a 
paper  found  in  a  closet,  to  convict  Algernon  Sidney, 
though  merely  speculative  in  its  character.  2.  Violatiog 
of  the  king's  wife,  or  his  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  the  kind's  eldest  son  and  heir.  8.  Levying  war 
against  the  king  In  his  realm,  either  by  taking  arms  to  de- 
throne the  king,  or  under  pretense  to  reform  religion  or 
the  laws;  by  r^istjng  the  king's  forces:  by  joiniur  an  in- 
surrection, with  avowed  design  to  pull  down  all  inclosures, 
all  brothels,  and  the  like;  though  such  a  conspiracy,  if 
%imed  at  a  particular  house,  would  be  only  a  riot.  4.  Ad- 
hering to  the  king's  enemies  in  the  realm  by  giving  them 
any  aid  and  comfort.  5.  Lastly,  slaying  the  chancellor^ 
treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the  bench,  or  in  assize, 
while  in  their  places  administering  justice.  Between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Mary,  the  courts  returned 
to  the  system  of  inventing  constructive  treasons,  and 
Actually  included  as  such  the  clipping  of  mouey^,  burning 
houses  to  extort  money,  refusing  to  abjure  the  pope,  etc. 
These  and  other  new-fangled  treasons  were  totally  al)ol- 
ished  by  a  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  12.  By  subsequent  stat- 
ute  some  other  forms  of  T.  have  been  indicated;  and  by 
86  Geo.  III.  c.  7,  whoever  compasses  or  intends  death  or 
bodily  harm  to  the  person  of  the  king,  is  to  be  adjudged  a 
traitor.  Some  safeguards  for  the  nccueed  wei*e  provided 
by  a  sUtute  of  William  III.— The  punishment  of  T.  for- 
merly was  severe  and  even  barhai-ous.     The  traitor  was  to 
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be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  executfou,  hanged  by 
the  neck,  his  head  then  severed  from  the  body,  the  body 
divided  into  four  quarters;  and  the  head  and  quarters  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  But  1870  these  barbarities 
were  repealed,  and  the  sentence  is  now  changed  into  hang- 
ing. The  consequence  of  a  conviction  of  T.  formerly  was 
forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood;  the  corruption  of  blood 
having  the  effect  that  the  attainted  person  could  neither 
inherit  lands  from  his  ancestor,  nor  transmit  them  to  any 
heir;  but  this  was  altered  as  regards  England  and  Irelaud 
1870  (see  Attainder).  The  convict  forfeits  and  is  dis- 
qualified for  any  public  office;  the  court  may  order  him  to 
pay  the  costs  of  his  conviction,  and  his  whole  property  is 
transferred  to  administrators  named  by  the  crown,  who 
administer  it  and  retransfer  the  surplus  to  his  heirs  and 
representatives. 

Certain  minor  offenses,  called  misprision  of  treason,  are 
those  closely  bordering  on  T.:  sudi  are  offenses  which 
consist  in  the  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of  T.,  with- 
out any  degree  of  assent  thereto,  for  aoy  assent  makes  the 
party  a  principal  traitor.  The  punishment  was  loss  of 
goods  and  laods  during  life.  Another  offense  closely 
related  to  T.  is  that  oi  wilfully  pointing  a  gun  at,  or 
attempting  to  strike,  the  person  of  the. sovereign,  with 
intent  to  injure  him  (or  her):  the  offense  being  punishable 
with  3  years*  imprisonment.  There  is  also  an  offense  cog- 
nate to  T..  created  by  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  12--thatof  intend- 
ing to  depose  the  queen,  or  levying  war  against  her  in  order 
tolntimidate  her  or  the  houses  of  parliament.  The  offense 
of  Prsmunlre  (q.v.)  was  originally  the  introducing  a 
foreign  power  into  .the  country,  and  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  similar  offenses. 

In  the  United  States,  the  constitution  defines  T.  to  the 
United  States  as  consisting  'only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.*  The  constitution  further  declares  that  *no 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  T.  unless  on  the  testimony  of 
two  wituesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  on  confession  in 
open  court.*  Further  that  '  the  congress  shall  have  power 
to  declare  the  punishment  of  T.;  but  no  attainder  of  T. 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted '  (Art  III.,  sec.  3).  T.  may 
he  committed  also  against  any  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
the  punishment  of  T.  is  determined  by  the  constitution  of 
each  state. 

TREASURE,  n.  ireth'ur  [OF.  tresm-— from  L  Msau'^ 
rus;  Gr.  ihesau'ros,  anything  laid  or  stor^  up:  It.  iesoro: 
F.  trewr:  the  rafter  i  is  inia'usive]:  a  store  of  money  in 
reserve;  riches  hoarded;  a  great  store  of  anything  collecte4 
for  future  use;  something  highly  valued:  v.  to  lay  up  o^ 
collect  for  future  use;  to  hoard;  to  prize:  to  store,  as  in  thq 
mind.  Trbas'xtbing,  imp.  laying  up  for  future  use. 
Treas'urbd,  pp.  'itrd^  laid  up  for  future  use;  greatly 
valued.  Trbab'urblbbs,  a.  -ur-lSa,  without  treasure^ 
Treas'urer,  n.  ^r,  one  who  has  the  charge  of  the  monej 
QT  funds  of  a  society,  corporation,  state,  etc.    Tl^^V^yKW* 
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SHIP,  n.  -ship,  the  office  of  treasurer.  Trbas'uky,  n.  -i,  a 
place  or  bulldiDff  in  which  stores  of  wealth  are  deposited; 
a  department  of  government  where  the  expenditure  of  the 
pubhc  money  is  managed ;  all  the  officers  connected  with 
the  department;  an  abundant  store;  a  repository;  in  OE.,  a 
treasure.  Treasure  city  or  house,  anciently,  a  place 
where  treasure  was  deposited.  Trbasurb-trovk»  -trOv 
[P.  Prouver^  to  find] :  any  money,  articles  made  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  the  precious  metals  in  any  form,  found  in  the 
earth  or  otherwise  hidden,  the  owner  of  which  is  not 
known:  in  the  United  Kingdom  all  such  treasure  belongs 
bv  law  to  the  crown,  and  the  finder  is  guilty  of  an  indict- 
able offense  if  he  fails  to  give  it  up.  When  ^ven  up,  the 
crown  pavs  the  finder  the  full  value  of  the  treasure.  In 
the  United  States  the  finder  of  a  thing  is  Its  lawful  custo- 
dian if  the  owner  is  unknown,  and  becomes  its  owner  if  the 
original  owner  cannot  be  found.  Treasury  bond,  a  species 
of  Exchequer  Bill  (q.v.).  Treasury  warrant,  in  Britain, 
official  and  legal  notice  issued  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury 
for  public  iniormation.  Lordb  of  the  treasury,  five 
state  officers  who  have  superintendence  of  the  department  for 
managing  public  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  chief 
of  whom  is  called  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  is 
generally  prime  minister  for  the  time  being — the  second 
being  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  ana  its  practical 
bead.  Lord  high  treasurer,  formerly  the  third  great 
officer  of  the  crown  in  England,  whose  duties  are— since 
ie  accession  of  Qeorce  I.— discharged  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners who  are  knovm  as  lords  of  the  treasury. 
Treasurer  of  the  household,  officer  in  the  lord  stew- 
ard's department  of  the  royal  household  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  ranks  next  to  the  lord  steward.  He  is 
always  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 

TREASURY,  The:  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  depart- 
ment of  executive  government  which  has  control  of  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  of  the  country.  The  Treasury  Board 
now  consists  of  the  prime  minister  (generally  styled  first  loi*d 
of  the  T.),  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  three  junior 
lords  of  the  T.,  who  have  usually  seats  in  parliament,  as 
have  also  the  two  joint-secretaries  of  the  T.  The  first 
lord  being  the  head  of  the  ad  ministration,  his  duties  are 
not  limited  to  the  T.,  which  is  chiefiy  conducted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  board.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  holds  under  a  distinct  patent  the  office  of 
under-treasurer,  is  the  effective  head  of  the  T.,  exercising 
the  most  responsible  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  service,  as  also  over  all  works 
demanding  unusual  outlay  in  the  naval,  military,  and  civil 
departments.  He  prepares  an  annual  estimate  of  the 
ex|ienses  of  the  country,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  they  are  proposed  to  be  met;  and  this  statement, 
known  as  the  Budget,  is  submitted  by  him  to  the  house  of 
commons.  The  prime  minister,  when  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  has  occasionally  held  at  the  same  time 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  duties  of 
the  junior  lords  are  in  a  great  measure  formal;  the  heaviest 
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portion  of  the  executive  functions  of  the  T.  devolves  on 
llie  sijcretaries. 

The  function  of  payment  has  ever  since  the  Kestoration 
been  separated  from  the  custody  of  the  public  revenue, 
the  former  only  being  vested  in  the  T.,  while  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  exchequer.  By  an  arrangement  effected  by 
4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  15.  the  revenue  flowing  into  the  T. 
ia  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
comptroller-gen.  of  the  exchequer,  and  all  payments  on 
public  account  are  made  pursuant  to  a  warrant  or  order 
of  the  T.  No  moneys  voted  by  parliament  can  be  drawn 
from  the  exchequer  without  the  warrant  of  the  T.  board, 
nor  can  any  payment  be  made  from  the  civil  list  without 
its  authority. 

The  duties  of  the  T.  board  are  numerous.  The  supplies 
for  the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  are  issued  under  its 
authority;  expenses  of  legal  establishments,  courts,  sher- 
iBs,  etc.,  are  subject  to  its  examination.  All  payments 
for  civil  salaries,  idlowances,  and  incidental  charges  pay- 
able in  England,  and  all  payments  for  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  are  made  on  its  special  authority.  The 
boards  of  customs  and  inland  revenue,  and  the  post-office, 
are  under  its  general  authority.  The  expenses  of  colonial 
and  other  offic^  are  controlled  by  it.  The  treasury  possesses 
the  patronage  of  the  departments  immediately  subordinate 
to  it. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  United  States:  one 
of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  federal  executive  govt.  As 
its  title  indicates,  the  chief  conceiiiment  of  the  T.  D.  is 
with  the  public  revenues  and  the  public  disbursements, 
but  it  has  control  of  a  multitude  of  affairs  which  only  in- 
directly or  even  not  at  all  touch  the  question  of  disburse- 
ment and  revenue:  see  Secretaries  of  Executiye  Db- 

PARTMENTS. 

TREAT,  V.  tret  fP.  traUer;  OP.  traicter,  to  meddle 
with,  to  discourse— from  L.  tracidrS,  to  treat,  to  handle — 
from  tractus,  pp.  of  traMri,  to  draw]:  to  handle  or  manage 
in  a  particular  manner,  as  to  treat  a  subject  exhaustively; 
to  discourse,  generally  with  of;  to  entertain  with  food  or 
drink  without  cost  to  the  guests;  to  behave  toward;  to 
manage,  as  a  disease,  in  the  application  of  remedies;  to 
make  and  receive  proposals  with  a  view  to  the  settlement 
of  a  claim,  the  adjustment  of  differences,  etc:  to  negoti- 
ate; to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation;  in  cAem,,  to  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of;  in  OE.,  to  entreat:  N.  an  entertain- 
ment given  as  an  expression  of  regard;  something  which 
affords  much  pleasure;  imusual  gratification.  Treat'ino, 
imp.:  Adj.  using;  discoursing  on;  entertaining:  N.  act 
of  one  who  treats;  bribery.  Trrat'ed,  pp.  Treat'- 
ABLB,  a.  -d'bl,  in  OK,  capable  of  being  treated:  moderate; 
practicable.  Treat'br,  u.  -^r,  one  who  treats.  Treat' - 
ment,  n.  -mSnt^  management;  manner  of  using;  good  or 
bad  bdiavior  of  some  person  or  thing;  manner  of  applying 
remedies,  as  in  disease.  Treat'ise,  n.  -iz,  a  written  compo- 
sition in  which  the  principles  of  a  particular  subject  are 
discussed  in  a  formal  and  methodical  manner;  a  formal 
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essay.  Treat't,  n.  -i  [F.  Iraiie]:  negotiation  witb  the 
▼lew  of  ad  Justing  differences;  a  formal  agreement;  a  league 
or  contract  between  two  or  more  nations.  To  treat  with, 
to  negotiate;  to  propose  an  adjustment  of  differences.  To 
STAND  treat,  U>  entertain  at  one's  own  expense. 

TREAT,  iret,  Robert:  1623-1710.  July  12;  b.  England: 
lawyer.  He  removed  to  New  England  witb  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall;  was  an  early  settler  of  Wetbersfield  and  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  and  of  Newark,  K.  J.;  returned  to  Milford, 
Conn.,  1672,  wbcre  be  was  cbosen  Judge,  maj.  of  militia, 
nod  commander-in-cbief  of  tbc  colonial  troops  for  tbc  war 
with  King  Pbilip  1675;  and  drove  Ibe  Indians  from  North- 
Held  and  Springfield,  routed  tbem  in  their  attack  ou  Had- 
dam,  and  took  part  in  tbe  battle  at  Narragansett  Fort.  T. 
was  deputy-gov.  of  Conn.  1676-88  and  16fe-1708,  and  gov. 
1083-98. 

TREATY:  in  public  law,  an  agreement  of  friendship, 
alliance,  commerce,  navigation,  or  tbe  like,  entered  into 
between  two  or  more  independent  states.  Treaties  have 
been  divided  by  publicists  into  persoTuU  and  real;  tbe  for- 
mer relating  exclusively  to  tbe  persons  of  the  contracting 
parties,  e.g.,  treaties  guaranteeing  tbe  throne  to  a  paiticu- 
lar  sovereigu  and  his  family;  tbe  latter  relating  to  national 
objects  apart  from  rulers,  and  binding  tbe  coutractiuf 
parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  of 
tbe  states.  The  constitution  of  each  particular  state  must 
be  looked  to.  to  determine  in  whom  tbe  power  of  negotiate 
ing  and  contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers  resides. 

In  republics  tbe  cbief  magistrate,  or  the  senate,  or  ex- 
ecutive council,  or  both  of  these  conjointly,  are  intrusted 
witb  tbe  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power.  Treaties  to 
which  tbe  United  States  govt,  is  a  party  are  made,  on 
behalf  of  tbe  United  States,  by  tbe  pres.,  by  and  with  tbe 
consent  of  tbe  senate,  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  present  concurring.  The  several  states  of  tbe 
Union  are  incompetent  to  form  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation;  norctin  they  lawfully  or  validly  (without 
consent  of  congreas)  enter  Into  any  compact  or  agreement 
among  themselves  or  with  a  foreign  sUite.  A  treaty  made 
by  the  United  States  is  forthwith  the  law  of  tbe  land. 

In  monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  constitutional,  tbe 
treaty-making  [K)wer  is  vested  usually  in  the  sovereign. 
By  tbe  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  exercise  of  this 
1)0 wer  is  subject  to  parliamentary  censure:  ministers  who 
advise  the  conclusion  of  any  T.  afterward  judged  deroga- 
tory to  the  national  honor,  or  against  the  national  welfare, 
bemg  liable  to  impeachment,  of  whicb  several  instances 
appear  in  Eng.  history. 

No  special  form  of  words  is  necessary  for  tbe  validity  of 
a  T.;  but  modern  usage  requires  that  a  T.  originally  ver- 
bal should  as  soon  as  possible  be  committed  to  writing. — 
A  class  of  compacts  between  nations  are  included  in  the 
exercise  of  a  general  implied  power  coiiMed  to  certain 
public  agents  as  incidental  to  their  official  position;  sucli 
are  tbe  acts  of  generals  or  admirals  limiting  hostilities  by 
;ruces,  capitulations,  or  cartels  for  exchange  of  priaonerv: 
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these  do  not  require  ratification  by  the  supreme  author!^, 
uuless  there  be  u  reservation  making  that  oecessary.  In 
other  cases,  however,  a  public  minister  or  other  diplomatic 
agent  is  uot  entitled  to  conclude  or  sign  a  T.  with  the 
foreign  power  to  which  he  is  accredit^,  without  a  full 
power  additional  to  his  general  letter  of  credence.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  T.  concluded  with  full  powers,  it  is  often 
considered  expedient  to  have  a  special  ratification  by  the 
sovereign,  or  other  proper  executive  authority  of  the  state 
contracting. 

A  T.  is  considered  extin^ished  when  one  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  loses  its  existence  as  an  independent  state, 
when  the  internal  constitution  of  either  ^ate  is  changed  bo 
as  to  make  it  inapplicable;  and  in  case  of  war  between  the 
contracting  parties,  unless  the  stipulations  of  the  T.  have 
been  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  rupture.  As  there  is 
often  a  difilculty  in  distinguishing  stipulations  perpetual 
in  their  nature,  from  those  that  are  extinguished  by  war, 
it  is  common  to  insert  clauses  in  treaties  of  peace  reviving 
and  confirming  the  treaties  formerly  subsisting  between 
the  contracting  parties. 

A  Treaty  of  wmranty  is  an  engagement  by  which  one 
state  promises  to  aid  another  when  it  is  disturbed  or 
threatened  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  its  rights  by  a  third 
power. 

Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  offensive  or  defensive:  in 
the  former,  the  ally  engages  generally  to  co-operate  in 
hostilities  against  a  specinea  p6wer,  or  against  any  power 
with  which  the  other  may  be  at  war;  in  the  latter,  the 
engagements  of  the  ally  extend  only  to  a  war  of  aggression 
begun  against  the  other  contracting  party. 

The  execution  of  a  T.  is  occasionally  secured  by  hos- 
tages, as  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748,  when  several 
peers  were  sent  to  Paris  as  hostages  for  the  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  by  Great  Britain  to  France. 

TREBBIA.  irib'be-d:  small  but  famous  stream  of  Italy, 
rising  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  near  Montebruno,  flow- 
ing n.  throuffh  a  mountain  valley  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  and  Joining  the  Potwom.  w.  of  Piacenza.  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  50  m.  On  its  banks  Hannibal  deci- 
sively defeated  the  Roman  consul  Semproniu^  b.c.  218. 

TREB'IZOND:  chief  town  of  the  eyalet  T.;  flourishing 
seaport  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  about  110  m.  n.w.  of  Erze- 
rum.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  great  extent,  inclosing 
numerous  gardens  as  well  as  the  town  itself.  Outside  the 
walls  are  suburbs,  where  most  of  the  Christian  inhabitants 
reside,  and  in  which  are  the  principal  bazaars  and  khans.  • 
The  city  is  defended  by  forts  along  the  walls,  and  by  a 
fortified  citadel  upon  a  high  rock  on  one  side  of  the  town. 
It  has  A  good  harbor,  which,  however,  is  considered  safe 
only  in  summer,  the  roadstead  of  Platena,  7  m.  w.,  be- 
ing employed  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  are  numer- 
ous mosques  and  *medressehs'  for  colleges),  and  ten  church- 
es for  Greek  Christians.  There  are  copper-foundries, 
dye-works,  etc.  The  geographical  position  of  T.,  is,  in  a 
commercial  view,  rivafled  only  by  that  of  Alexandria.  an4 
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has  made  it  the  great  euirepot  of  the  commerce  between  e. 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  the  second  commercial  city 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  European  goods  are  brought 
hither  by  regular  services  of  steamers  from  Constantinople 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  goods  from  Asia  by 
caravans  from  Erzerum,  Tabriz,  and  Syria.  The  value  of 
annual  imports  by  sea  is  about  $7,500,000;  of  annual  ex- 
ports probably  about  $5,000,000.  The  inland  traffic  with 
Anatolia  is  supposed  also  to  represent  a  value  of  nearly 
$5,000,000.  The  goods  brought  overland  comprise  silk, 
wool,  tobacco,  wax,  gall-nuts,  oil,  opium,  dni^  of  various 
kinds,  honey,  timber,  carpets,  and  shawls;  and  those  arriv- 
ing by  sea  are  principally  cotton  cloths,  glass,  cutlery,  fire- 
arms, grain,  iron,  tin.  spices,  etc. — Pop.  of  T.  estimatal 
82,000,  of  whom  2,000  are  Armenians,  about  3,000  Greeks, 
and  the  rest  Turks;  (1885)  45,000. 

T.  is  the  anc.  Trapeetu,  and  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Sinope;  it  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Colchlans, 
when  Xenophon  arrived  there  m  his  famous  retreat  from 
Persia.  Conquered  from  Mithridates  by  the  Romans,  it 
rapidly  rose  in  importance,  became  a  free  city,  was  made  by 
Trajan  the  cap.  of  Pontus  Cappadocicus,  and  by  the  same 
enlightened  ruler  was  provided  with  a  larger  and  better 
harbor.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusa- 
ders 1204,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Comnenian  emperors, 
one  of  the  imperial  family,  Alexis,  established  himself  at 
T.,  where  he  had  previously  exercised  the  functions  ofgov- 
emor,  and  found^  a  state  known  as  the  Empire  of  IVebi- 
tond,  which  stretched  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Halys,  and 
maintained  its  independence  against  the  Turks  till  1462. 
when  the  last  emperor  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Sultan 
Mohammed  II. 

TREBIZOND,  or  Trbsbisond.  treb'l-ednd  (in  Turkish, 
Tarcibessiln,  Gr.  Trapeztts):  Turkish  eyalet  in"  n.e.  Asia 
Minor,  stretching  240  m.  along  the  s.e.  shore  of  the  Black 
8ea.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  the  slopes  to- 
ward the  sea  being  thickly  wooded.  The  e.  portion  of  the 
eyalet  is  known  as  Lazistan,  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Lazi, 
a  savage  vindictive  race,  notable  for  barbarous  manners 
and  predatory  habits.  The  port  of  Batoum  and  a  part  of 
Lazistan  on  the  Russian  frontier  were  ceded  to  Russia  1878. 
Next  to  the  chief  city,  Trebizond,  the  most  important 
towns  in  T.  are  Samsoun,  Kerasun,  and  Gumish-Kbaneh. 
—Pop.  (1885)  1.047,700. 

TREBLE,  a.  irib'l  rOP.  irebU;  F.  tripU,  threefold— 
fromL.  triplui;  QT.triphus,  threefold  (see  Tbiplk)]:  three- 
fold; acute  ha  a  threefold  degree;  pertaining  to  the  voice  or 
voice-part  called  treble  or  soprano:  N.  in  miLsic,  the  highest 
of  the  four  parts  in  a  harmonized  piece  of  music,  generally 
containing  the  melody,  and  sung  by  a  Soprano  (q.v.) 
voice:  one  who  plays  or  sings  the  treble:  V.  to  multiply  by 
three;  to  become  threefold.  Treb'linq,  imp.  Trbblbd, 
pp.  tmid.  Trebly,  ad.  41,  in  a  threefold  number  or 
quantity.    Tbeblb  clef,  the  G  clef  (see  Clep). 
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TREBUCHET,  n.  treb'u-sfu^t  [P.  irSbuchet— from  mid 
L  tr^buehetum,  a  warlike  engine— perhaps  from  L.  irahB, 
a  beam]  a  warlike  engine  used  m  the  middle  ages  for 
throwing  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  sometimes  fiery 
material,  into  beleaguered  places;  a  kind  of  weiffhinc- 
scales;  a  cucking-stool;  a  kind  of  trap;  also  written  Treb^- 
UCKST,  n.  ^iirkit, 

TRECENTO,  n.  trd'eh^n-td  [It..  300,  but  used  for  1,800]: 
in  art,  term  applied  to  the  style  of  art  prevalent  in  Italy  m 
the  14th  c. ;  called  sometimes  the  Early  Italian  style. 

TRECHOMETER,  n.  tr^-kdm'e-ter  [Gr.  trechd,  I  run; 
metrouy  a  measure]:  kind  of  Odometer  (9. v.)  or  contrivance 
for  ascertaining  the  distance  run  by  vehicles. 

TREDDLE,  n.  ir^'dl:  same  as  Tsbadlb. 

TREDEQAR,tr^e-gdr:  market- town  on  the  n.w.  border 
of  Monmouthshire,  England;  18  m.  n.w.  of  Newport,  about 
150  m.  w.  of  London.  It  stands  in  a  district  with  extensive 
iron- works  and  coal  mines,  which  employ  many  of  the  in- 
habitants.—Pop.  (1881)  18.771;  (1891)  17,484. 

TREBGOLD.  trid'gdld,  Thomas:  English  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture and  engineering:  1788,  Aug.  2—1829,  Jan.  28;  b. 
Bnmdon,  Durham.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinet-maker;  1808-18  he  worked  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter  in  Scotland;  then  removed  to  London,  where 
18^  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  civil  engi- 
neer, having  given  his  leisure  from  boyhood  to  the  study  of 
architecture  and  engineering,  and  later  of  mathematics, 
chemistiy.  mineralogy,  and  geology.  T.'s  great  works  are: 
The  BUmeniary  Principles  qf  Carpentry:  a  TreaUee  en  the 
Pressure  cf  Beams  and  Timber  Frames^  the  Resistance  qf 
Timber,  the  (Construction  of  Floors,  Boqfs,  Centres,  and 
Bridges  (4to,  2d  ed.  1828);  and  Strength  qf  Cast  Iron  (8d  ed. 
1881).  He  wrote  other  works  and  many  contributions  to 
scientific  periodicals. 

TREE,  n.  ire  [AS.  treow;  Qoih.  triw;  Icel.  tre,  a  tree, 
wood:  Skr.  dru,  wood,  a  tree:  W.  derw;  Gr.  drus,  an 
oak]:  perennial  plant  rishig  to  some  distance,  with  a  single 
woody  stem  bearing  a  head  of  branches  and  twies;  some- 
thing resembling  a  tree;  a  cross;  a  piece  of  tunber,  or 
something  usually  made  of  timber:  Y.  to  make  to  ascend 
or  take  refuge  in  a  tree;  to  place  in  a  difficulty;  to  form, 
shape,  or  stretch  on  a  beam  or  block  of  wood  called  a 
*  tree.'  Treelsss,  a.  -Us,  destitute  of  trees.  Trbbnail, 
one  of  the  Ions  wooden  bolts  used  in  fastening  the  planks 
of  a  ship  to  tine  timbers;  one  of  the  bolts  which  .connect 
layers  of  masonry.  Genealogical  or  Fahilt  tree,  a 
^presentation  of  a  tree  in  which  the  different  divisions  of 
a  family  are  exhibited  as  the  branches,  and  the  relation  of 
each  family  to  the  common  ancestor,  as  the  trunk  or  stock, 
sliown. 
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TREE:  perennial  plant  having  woody  stem  and  bnncli 
es.  the  stem  gcucrally  single,  iiud  bearing  a  head  «>f 
hranches  and  twigs;  whereas  a  Shrub  (q.v.)  generally  b»s  a 
number  of  stems  springing  from  one  root.  Tbe  teiiiis  tret: 
and  shrub  are  not,  however,  of  very  exactly  defined  signif- 
ication; and  many  shrubs,  under  certain  circumstances, 
assume  the  form  of  trees,  either  naturally  or  by  help  of  art; 
while  trees  are,  in  other  circumstances,  converted  into 
shrubs:  the  common  hawthorn,  e.g.  often  a  mere  shrub, 
sometimes  appears  as  a  tree,  with  stem  and  head  as  per- 
fect as  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  forest.  The  goose- 
berry bush  is  trained  in  British  gardens  in  a  tree-likehabit, 
notwithstanding  its  small  size  and  the  shortness  of  its  stem; 
tills,  however,  fi  entirely  artiflcial,  its  natural  habit  bein^ 
that  of  a  shrub,  to  which,  but  for  the  gardener's  knife,  it 
would  almost  certainly  relapse  in  a  single  year.  The 
greater  number  of  trees  are  exogenous.  Pslms  are  almost 
the  only  endogenous  plants  to  which  the  name  tree  can 
be  given.  Yeiy  different  from  the  ordinary  exogenous 
trees  are  the  Gymnogens  (q.v-)  of  Liudley— firs,  pines, 
yews,  etc.  Trees  are  found  in  all  climates  except  the  cold- 
est; but  the  number  of  species,  as  well  as  the  luxuriance  of 
the  forests,  is  greatest  hi  the  tropics.  As  we  advance  to- 
ward the  polar  regions,  or  ascend  hi^h  mountains,  trees 
first  dwindle  to  shrubs,  then  to  a  creepmg  habit,  and  final- 
ly disappear  before  other  forms  of  vegetation.  Every  kind 
of  tree  has  its  peculiar  character,  not  only  in  foliase,  but 
in  general  form  and  mode  of  branching.  It  is  saul  that 
there  is  much  coincidence  between  the  shape  of  an  entire 
tree  and  that  of  its  leaves.  An  ash  is  as  easily  distinguished 
from  an  elm,  by  a  practiced  eye,  in  winter,  when-desti- 
tute of  leaves,  as  in  the  full  foliage  of  summer.  The  ordi- 
nary duration  of  life  is  various  in  different  species.  There 
are  trees  in  England  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old,  still  Nourishing.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  biolofficiilly  onlv  the  outer  part  of  trunk  and 
stem  is  really  living,  the  solid  wood  being  in  a  state  of  fin- 
ished life  and  of  rest,  for  the  most  part,  and  serving  only 
as  support;  hence  a  tree  may  flourish  when  hollow  with  de* 
cay,  like  the  old  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  before 
its  wreck  by  storm.  Further,  the  computation  of  a  tree's 
years  by  the  number  of  rings  in  the  wood  is  not  accurate, 
since  periods  of  drought  may  increuse  the  number  of  rings. 
Oaks  arid  yews  ai*e  among  the  trees  of  longest  life.  Ino 
liaobab  of  Afriai  is  regarded  as  a  very  long-lived  tree;  see 
Eucalyptus:  ^^kqdoia.— See  Arboriculture. 

iNo  acotyledonous  plant  assumes  the  character  of  a  trxH^, 
except  a  few  ferns,  known  as  'I'rec-fems. 

TREE-FEUN:  fern  with  treelike  woody  stem,  and  a 
head  of  fronds  resembling  leaves  of  palms.  They  ar^ 
found  only  in  some  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries, 
One  species,  AUophila  gwantea,  which  has  a  thick  blacH 
trunk  surmounted  by  a  feathery  crown,  is  found  in  the 
Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft.  The  soft  centnil 
part  of  tbe  mm  of  Ct/^(hca  mc4M(hm  \s  m  article  of  food 
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in  New  Zealand.    Tree  ferns  are  a  characteristic  featiUDft 
c^f  the  vegetatiou  of  ^ew  Zealand. 


Tree-fern. 

TREE'-FROG,  or  Tkke'-toad:  Batrachian  (q.v.)  of 
family  HyUda,  separated  from  the  true  frogs  (Banida)  on 
ncroimt  of  the  dilated  disks  or  suckers  nt  the  tips  of  the 
toes,  which  are  covered  wiih  a  viscid  secretion,  and  enable 
tbe  animals  to  climb  trees.  The  Bylida  or  tree-frogs  are 
of  small  sdze,  more  elegant  in  form  than  the  true  frogs,  of 
brighter  colors  and  more  active  habits.  They  feed  on  in- 
jects, which  tlicy  pursue  on  the  branches  ana  among  the 
leaves  of  trees  or  Hhnibs,  stealing  toward  them,  and  sud- 
denly springing  upon  them.  They  deposit  their  spawn  in 
water,  like  other  batrachians— some  of  them  on  tfie  edges 
of  leaves  hanging  over  water— and  hibernate  in  mud. 
Tlieir  croaking  is  louder  than  that  of  true  frogs,  and  is 
beard  sometimes  from  the  tops  of  high  trees.  One  species 
of  T.-F.  occurs  in  middle  and  s.  Europe,  also  in  Asia  and 
n.  Africa:  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  world  have 
numerous  species,  and  in  America  they  are  still  more 
abundant.  *  Some  occur  in  Australia.  The  T.-F.  of  Europe 
{Hyla  arhorea)—RaineUe  of  the  French— is  found  chiefly 
in  moist  woods,  and  in  hedges  near  water.  Although  one 
of  tbe  smallest  of  European  frogs,  it  can  spring  more  than 
3  ft.  high  to  seize  an  insect.  It  becomes  very  noisy  on  the 
approach  of  rain,  and  is  often  kept  in  confinement  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  barometer.— The  Common  Trek-toad  or 
T.-K.  (U.  terneolor)  of  the  e.  United  States,  w.  to  Kan.,  is 
green,  gray,  or  brown,  with  irregular  gray  blotches,  above; 
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beneath,  it  is  yellow;  its  loud  trills  arc  heard  at  night, 
especial] jr  in  damp  weather.  Pickerings  Tree- toad  of  the 
e.  states  is  of  yellowish-brown  or  fawn  color,  with  dark 
rhombs  or  lines,  the  limbs  with  bars;  its  length  is  1  in., 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding.  U.  Squtrellat  S.  C.  to  Ind., 
1]^  in.,  is  olive-green  and  blotched  above,  with  a  white 
line  along  the  jaw  to  the  shoulder,  ff.  Anderaonii,  N.  J. 
to  S.  C,  rare,  is  pea-green,  the  sides  yellow-spotted,  and  a 

Surple  band  from  the  eye  to  the  arm;  size  li  in.  The 
wamp  Tree-frog  (Chorop/iilus  triseriatus),  1  in.  in  length, 
is  bluish-ash,  with  a  dark  dorsal  stripe  from  the  nose, 
branching  at  the  middle  of  the  body,  but  somewhat  vari- 
able in  color.  It  prefers  swampy  ground  to  trees.  Its 
'rattle  has  a  rising  inflection.' 

TREES  OF  LIBERTY,  or  LiBERTr  Tbees:  trees 
planted  in  times  of  political  revolution,  as  the  symbol  of 
growing  freedom.  This  symbolical  custom  was  common 
m  some  of  the  Amer.  colonies  during  the  revolutionary 
war;  and  ^as  imitated  and  its  ceremoniS  greatly  developed 
in  France  during  the  Revolution.  The  Jacobins  in  Paris 
are  said  to  have  planted  the  first  tree  of  liberty  1790;  and 
the  custom  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  France. 
In  almost  every  village  around  these  trees  crowned  with 
the  cap  of  liberty,  the  people  gathered,  dancing,  and  sine- 
ing  revolutionary  songs.  Poplars  were  at  first  employed; 
afterward  oaks  were  substituted.  This  custom  was  regu- 
lated by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  and  diJffused  over 
foreign  countries  by  the  republican  armies.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  thousands  lost  their  lives  under  pretext 
of  having  iniured  a  tree  of  liberty.— During  the  February 
revolution  of  1848,  trees  of  liberty  again  came  into  vogue 
— generally  hung  with  tri-colored  ribbons,  circles,  and 
triangles,  the  symbols  of  unity  and  equality,  and  sur- 
mounted with  the  cap  of  liberty.  Frequently  they  were 
consecrated  by  priests. 

TREFLEE.  a.  trefU  [F.  trifle,  trefoil]:  in  her.,  term  ap- 
plied to  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  end  in  triple  leaves,  rep- 
resenting trefoils. 


TrefoO  in  Heraldry.  Trefoil  In  Architecture. 

TREFOIL,  n.  tri'faifl  [L.  trifollum,  three-leaved  grass— 
from  tre$,  three;  folium,  a  leaf:  F.  trhJUh  a  three- leaved 
leguminous  plant,  such  as  Clover  (q.v.),Buckbean  (q.v.), 
Lotus  (q. v.).  Medic  (q.v.),  etc.;  an  architectural  ornament 
resembling  the  three-leaved  clover;  in  her.,  a  charge  repre- 
senting the  clover-leaf,  which  is  always  depicted  as  clipped 
'-i.e.,  furnished  with  a  stalk. 
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TREGELLES,  M-gUles,  Samuel  Prideaux,  ll.d.; 
Kew  Testament  critic  and  editor:  1818.  Jan.  80—1875, 
Apr.  34;  b.  near  FHlmouth,  England;  of  Quaker  family. 
He  Joined  the  Plymoutli  Brethren  (q.v.);  and  in  his  bitter 
years  became  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
did  not  receive  a  university  education,  and  spent  his  early 
life  in  secular  occupation;  yet  at  the  age  of  35  he  had 
formed  the  plan  of  a  Greek  riew  Test.,  on  the  principles 
which  h^  afterward  carried  out.  In  preparing  for  his 
ttMMnum  opus,  be  visited  the  continent  in  search  of  MSB. ; 
and,  as  connected  with  it.  he  published,  among  other 
works,  an  ed.  of  the  Codex  Zacyni^iius,  an  Account  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1854),  and  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Textual  Oritiemn  of  the  New  Testament  (1866). 
His  Oriticdl  EdUion  cf  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1856-73) 
stands,  as  to  manner  of  treatment,  between  that  of  Lach- 
mann  and  that  of  Tischendorf.  T.  goes  further  than 
Tischendorf  in  his  dependence  on  ancient  and  rejection  of 
modem  M88.  In  1863  T.  received  a  pension  of  £100, 
doubled  1870. 

TREILLE,  n.  trH  [P.]:  in  her.,  a  lattice;  trellis. 

TREK.  v.  trek  [Dut.  trek,  draught;  In'ehken,  to  draw  or 
pull]:  in  s,  Africa,  to  haul  or  draw,  as  a  wagon;  to  travel  by 
ox- wagon;  journey  from  place  to  place;  emigrate;  migrate: 
N.  a  journey  or  march.  Voor-i rekker,  n.  v6r-trikfkir 
[Dut.  voor,  lief  ore]:  a  pioneer;  an  emigrant;  a  first  settler. 

TRELLIS,  n.  trU'lis  [F.  treiUis,  any  latticed  or  grated 
frame — from  treUle,  an  arbor  or  walk  covered  with  vines — 
from  L.  trichUa,  an  arbor  or  summer-house:  origin  doubt- 
ful: but  comp.  L.  trilix,  triple-twilled— from  tres,  three; 
Uchim,  a  thread]:  a  structure  or  frame  of  light  cross-bars 
used  as  a  screen  or  to  support  plants,  etc.:  v.  to  furnish 
with  a  lattice  or  open  framework.  Trbl'ijbino,  imp. 
TRBL'iiiSED,  pp.  'list,  furnished  with  a  trellis,  or  formed  as 
a  trellis.  Treillage,  n.  tr^t^ldjlFA:  a  contexture  of  light 
posts  and  rails  used  to  support  Espaliers  (q.v.). 

TREMANDO,  n.  ad.  tr^-m&n'do  [It.,  shaking— from  L. 
tremo,  I  shake]:  in  music,  a  general  shake  of  the  whole 
chord;  the  term  directing  it  to  be  done. 

TREMATODA,  n.  plu.  tre-mato^da  [Gr.  trema,  an 
openinjf  or  pore,  tremdtos,  of  an  ooening;  eidos,  resem- 
blance]: in  9ool.,  an  order  of  intestinal  worms  comprising 
the  fluke- worm.  Trbmatode,  n.  tre'md-tdd,  one  of  the 
Trematoda  or  fLukes,—7Vematoda  or  Trematode  Worms 
constitute,  according  to  Dr.  Cobbold's  system,  the  second 
order  of  the  sub-class  Sterelmintha  (Owen),  of  the  class 
Helmintha,  In  ordinary  zoological  classification,  the  T. 
form  a  division  of  the  group  of  Platyelmia  or  *  flat-worms,' 
which  group  is  in  its  turn  included  in  the  q\as&  Bcoledda— 
a  division  of  Vermes  (see  Zoology).  This  order,  as  the 
Greek  word  Trematodes  indicates,  is  characterized  bv  the 
possession  of  suctorial  pores  or  openin^p.  All  the  anunals 
included  in  it  have  soft,  roundish,  or  flat  bodies,  and  their 
▼isceral  organs  are  lodged  in  Uie  parenchyma  of  the  bodv. 
Hoot  of  the  T.  are  herniaphrodites.    Tbey  seldom  attain 
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large  size  (greatest  length  about  five  iDcbe8)/but  are  usual- 
ly visible, to  the  naked  eye.  Like  all  Scolecida,  the  T.  have 
a  peculiar  system  of  vessels  ramifying  through  their  bodies 
— the  *  water-vascular  *  system. 

The  T.  flukes,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  from  tJieir 
resemblance  in  form  to  small  flukes  or  flounders,  are  not 
pa:*asi  tic  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence.  They 
perform  active  and  passive  migrations  from  parasitic  to 
non-parasitic  abodes;  and  during  their  larval  wanderings 
iu  search  of  a  final  resting-place  suitable  to  their  admt 
condition,  they  provisionally  occupy  the  bodies  of  different 
kinds  of  invertebrata  (see  Cobbold  s  Eniotoa).  In  8ynopn$ 
of  the  Distomidm  (1861),  Dr.  Cobbold  recognizes  344  species 
of  flukes,  of  which  126  belong  to  fishes,  47  to  reptiles,  106 
to  birds,  58  to  mammals,  and  5  to  the  invertebrata. 
Afterward  he  placed  the  number  of  species  in  the  order  at 
400,  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate:  these  he  divided  into 
the  fiye  families  Monostamida,  Disiomida,  THiUrniidof, 
Polystomida,  and  Oyrodacivl(B— names  based,  except  in  the 
last  case,  on  the  number  of  their  pwes  or  oval  suckers. 

Van  Beneden  arranges  these  families  into  (a)  Mimogenea 
and  {b)  Digenea,  the  development  in  the  former  being 
simple,  while  in  the  latter  there  is  an  alternation  of  gener- 
ation, the  nurses  and  larvsB  living  chiefly  in  moUusks, 
while  the  adult  animals  live  chiefly  in  the  bodies  of  verte- 
brate animals.  The  Monostomidx  and  Distomida  belong  to 
the  latter,  and  the  others  to  the  former  nt>up.  The  family 
of  DistomidcB  comprises  the  principal  and  best-known  genera 
of  the  order  Trematoda,  and  its  members  are  at  once  recog- 
nized by  the  presence  of  two  pores  or  suckers— K)ne,  the 
anterior,  connected  with  the  mouth ;  the  other,  termed  the 
acelabulnm,  usually  on  the  ventral  surface,  in  the  middle 
line. 

The  following  members  of  this  order  are  of  special  in- 
terest, as  very  liable  to  infest  man.  Fasdola  hepaUea 
(see  Fluke)  is  not  only  common  in  all  varieties  of  grazing- 
cattle,  especially  sheep,  but  has  been  found  in  the  horse 
and  ass,  in  the  hare  and  rabbit,  in  the  squirrel,  beaver, 
kangaroo,  etc.,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  man,  not  only 
in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder,  but  beneath  the  skin  in  various 
parts,  e.g.,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  behind  the  ear,  and  in 
the  scalp:  see  Rot.  Distoma  laneeolatum  is  a  species  fre- 
quent in  the  sheep  and  ox,  and  has  been  found  (infre- 
quently) in  the  human  subject.  Duiama  ophihalmohiwn 
has  been  occasionally  found  in  the  lens  of  the  human  eye. 
Distoma  hmmatobium  {BUhartia  hamatobia  of  Cobbold)  is 
the  only  known  trematode  not  hermaphroditic. 

The  male  is  a  cylindrical  worm,  only  about  half  an  inch 
in  length;  while  the  female  is  filiform,  longer  and  much 
narrower  than  the  male,  being  about  4  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  first  specimens  were  fotmd  by  Bilharz  of 
Cairo  in  the  portal  system,  and  the  worm  has  since  been 
found  in  the  veins  of  the  mesentery,  bladder,  and  other 
parts.  This  parasite  is  common  along  the  boniers  of  the 
NilP;  ift  s.  Africa  and  th?  M^mri^U?.    Jt  i?  §o  ^o^nmon  }q 
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Eg^pt  that»  in  363  examinations  of  the  body  after  death, 
Gnesinger  found  it  no  less  than  117  times. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  disease  caused  by  this  worm 
consists  in  a  general  disturbance  of  the  uropoietic  function. 
Diarrhea  nnd  hematuria  occur  in  advanced  stages  of  the 
complaint,  being  frequently  associated  also  with  the  so-called 
Egyptian  chloi'osis,  colicky  pains,  anoBmia,  and  great  pros- 
tration of  the  vital  powers.  The  true  source  of  the  disorder, 
however,  is  easily  overlooked  unless  careful  microscopical 
examination  be  made  of  the  urine  and  other  evacuations.  If 
blood  be  mixed  with  these,  and  there  be  also  a  large  escape 
of  mucus,  a  minute  inspection  of  the  excreta  will  scarcely 
fail  to  reveal  the  characteristic  ova  of  ^^^Aama.— Other 
trematodes  are  occasionally  found  in  the  human  subject. 

TREMBLE,  v.  tr^'bl  [P.  trembler;  It.  iremolare,  to 
tremble,  to  shake — from  mid.  L.  iremuldri,  to  tremble — 
from  L.  trimiUus,  shaking;  trSm^re,  to  shake]:  to  shake 
with  fear,  cold,  or  weakness;  to  quiver;  to  shiver;  to  shake, 
as  the  voice:  N.  the  act  or  state  of  trembling,  as,  in  a  tremble. 
Trsic'bling,  imp.  Ming:  N.  the  act  or  state  of  shaking,  as 
from  fear,  cold,  etc.  Trbmblbd,  pp.  tr^m'bld,  Trem'- 
BLBR,  n.  'bUr,  one  who  trembles.  Telbm'blinqlt,  ad.  41. 
TiuBMBLiNa-POPLAR,  the  aspen-tree.  Trbmblorbs,  n.  plu. 
trim-bld'ree,  the  name  given  by  the  Sp.  settlers  of  8.  Amer. 
to  the  *  surface-tremors,'  which  in  some  volcanic  districts 
are  almost  of  daily  occurrence. 

TREMELLA,  tre-mitla:  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division 
HymeTwmyeeUs,  soft  and  gelatinous,  of  no  very  determi- 
nate form,  growing  mostly  on  decaying  wood.  In  some 
places  in  Btitain  they  receive  such  names  as  Witches'  Meat 
and  Witches'  Butter.  Sui)erstitious  notions  have  been 
connected  with  them,  and  imaginary  medicinal  value  has 
been  ascribed  to  them. 

TRBMELLOID,  a.  irem'H-layd  [Gr.  trhn'o,  I  tremble; 
eida$y  resemblance):  in  bot.,  Jelly-like  in  substance  or  ap- 
pearance; resembling  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Tremella. 

TREMENDOUS,  a.  trS-m^n'du$  [L.  tremen'dus,  fearful, 
dreadful— from  tr^mo,  I  tremble]:  sufficient  to  excite  fear 
or  terror;  dreadful;  terrible;  hence,  extremely  violent  or 
sn^at;  wonderful;  astounding.  Trbmbk'i>oubly,  ad.  -li. 
Trbmbn'doubnbss.  n.  -n^,  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
tremendous. — Stn.  of  'tremendous':  dreadful;  fearful; 
frightful;  terrible;  horrible;  awful;  terrific. 

TREMOLITE,  n.  trim'd-llt  [from  Tremola,  a  valley  of 
Switzerland,  where  first  Tound]:  a  variety  or  subnapecics  of 
Hornblende  (q.v.).  occurring  in  large  prismatic  cr}'8tal8. 
pearly  and  semi-transparent;  it  is  composed  of  silica,  mag- 
nesia, lime,  and  a  very  little  fluoric  acid. 

TREMOLO,  n.  ad.  trim'd-lo  [It.,  trembling— from  L. 
trimulus,  shaking  (see  Trbmblb)]  :  in  music,  a  term  indi- 
cating  that  a  note  or  chord  is  to  be  so  played  as  to  produce 
a  tremulous  e£Fect.  In  sin  ring,  a  T.  effect  is  advantageous 
CD  rare  occasions,  but  is  onen  a  resort  of  inferior  singers  to 
conceal  defective  tone  or  style.  T.  is  also  the  name  of  a 
slop  in  an  organ  by  which  this  T.  effect  is  produced. 
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TREMOR,  n.  irSm'or  or  ire'mor  [L.  tremor,  a  shaking 
— ^from  trenUr^,  to  tremble:  It.  tremore]:  a  shiveriog  or 
shaking;  a  quivering  or  yibratory  motion. 

TREMULOUS,  a.  tr^m'u-Uis  [L.  tremulm,  shaking, 
trembling  (see  Tremble):  Sp.  tremulo]:  affected  with  fear 
or  timidity;  £diaking;  vibratory;  quiverine;  TremuLiOUS- 
LT,  ad.  'li.  Treh'uloubness,  n.  -nes,  Uie  state  of  being 
tremulous  or  quivering. 

TRE'NAIL:  see  Trbenaiu 

TRENCH,  n.  trench  [Prov.  trencar,  to  cut  off:  It  trm- 
da/re;  F.  traneher,  to  cut  off  or  to  pieces:  8p.  trinear,  to 
break:  origin  doubtful— perhaps  L.  irunedri,  to  maim,  to 
cut  off]:  a  narrow  cut  or  ditch  excavated  in  the  earth;  in 
mil,,  a  deep  ditch  cut  for  defense,  or  for  the  shelter  of  be- 
sieging troops  as  they  approach  the  works  they  desire  to 
take;  the  wail  or  breastwork  formed  by  the  earth  thrown 
out  of  the  ditch  (see  Siege):  V.  to  cut;  to  furrow  deeply 
with  the  spade  or  plow;  to  dig  a  ditch  in;  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend with  trenches  and  eart&n  breastworks;  to  encroacfa 
upon.  Trenoh'ing,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  cutting  into  nar- 
row ditches;  the  preparation  of  soils  by  deep  cutting  and 
exposure.  Trenched,  pp.  irtncht:  Adj.  furrowed  or  cut 
deep.  Trench'er,  n.  -^r,  one  who  trenches;  a  wooden 
plate  on  which  meat  may  be  cut  or  carved;  that  which  the 
trencher  contains;  food;  a  trencher-cap.  Trehchbr-cap, 
a  square  cap  worn  by  professors  and  students  at  some  uni< 
versities;  a  '  mortar-board  '  cap.  Trencher- friend,  in 
OE.,  a  parasite.  Trencher- man,  a  feeder;  a  great  eater. 
Trenoh-plow,  a  plow  that  turns  up  land  to  a  greater  depth 
than  that  effected  by  the  ordinary  plow.  Trenchant,  a. 
trinch'dfU  [OF.  trMchtmt,  cutting— from  trencher,  to  cut]: 
cutting;  sharp;  severe.  To  open  the  trenches,  to  begin 
the  siege  of  a  fortified  place. 

TRENCH,  tr^nc?i,  Richard  Chbnbyix,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin:  clergyman,  poet,  and  scholar  of  the  Church  of 
England:  1807,  ^Sep.  9—1886,  Mar.  28;  b.  DubUn;  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  family  of  Galway,  the  Trenches  of  Woodlawn. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  1829.  After  travelling  a  few 
vears  be  became  a  countrv  curate;  and  1885-46  be  pub- 
lished six  vols,  of  poetry,  favorably  received,  and  reissued 
in  Poems  Collected  and  Arranged  Aneto  (1865);  the  first  of 
them  was  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr,  In  1845  T.  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Itchin  Stoke;  1847  he  became 
theol.  prof,  in  King's  College,  London;  1856,  dean  of 
Westminster;  1864,  abp.  of  Dublin,  which  office  he  re- 
signed 1884. — T.'s  poetry  was  marked  by  sensibility  and 
refinement,  but  not  by  genius.  His  theological  writings 
laid  his  contemporaries  under  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  not  so 
much  for  their  originality  or  critical  insight  as  for  their 
treasures  of  erudite  illustration  admirably  selected  to  con- 
vey most  valuable  information  in  most  desirable  form. 
T.'r  JVbtee  on  the  Miracles  (1846)  and  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(1841;  13th  ed.  1880)  have  had  immense  circulation.  In 
the  field  of  philology,  while  his  interest  was  not  in  scieD- 
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tific  problems  for  their  own  sake,  he  took  pains  to  secure  ac- 
curacy ia  his  facts,  and  fascinated  his  readers  wiUi  the  fossil 
poetry  and  fossil  history  imbedded  in  lunsuage.'  In  this 
field,  his  charming  liitle  works,  Study  of  Words  (1851,  more 
than  20  editions  in  the  United  States  in  the  first  ten  years), 
English  Past  and  Present  (1855,  many  eds.),  8eUct  QlosM/ry 
vf  English  Words  (1859,  many  eds.),  nave  popularized  his- 
torical siudv  of  the£n^.  tongue— giving  an  impulse  also  to 
philologicalscience.  His  principal  works  beside  thoseabove 
noted  are:  The  Lessors  in  Proierbs  (1858);  Studies  on  the 
Gospels  [4\h  ed.  1878);  Hulsean  Lectures  {IHiH,  5th  ed.  1880); 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  illustrated  from  St.  Augustine 
(1844);  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (1849);  St.  Augustine  a»  an  In- 
terpreter of  Scripture  (1851);  Synonymes  of  Vie  New  Testa- 
ment (1854);  The  Epintles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor;  An  Essay  on  the  lAfe  and  Oenius  of  Calderon;  De- 
fidendes  in  Our  English  Dictionaries;  and  Lectures  on  Med- 
ujnal  ChurcJi  HisUyry  (1878). 

TRENCHARD,  tr&nch'erd.  Stephen  Decatur:  1818, 
July  10—1883,  Nov.  15;  b.  Brooklyn:  naval  officer.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  1834;  pro- 
moted passed  midshipman  1840,  lieut.  1847,  commander 
1862,  capt.  1866,  commodore  1871,  and  rear-admiral  1875: 
and  was  retired  1880.  He  was  on  coast-survey  duty 
1845-6  and  1858-OT;  was  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  with 
a  sword  and  by  the  underwriters  with  a  wntch  for  rescuing 
the  Eoglish  bark  Adieu  and  saving  the  cargo  and  all 
hands;  and  was  on  the  Pmohattan  during  her  diplomatic 
cruise  to  China  and  Japan  1 857-60.  H  e  distin  finished  him- 
self in  the  civil  war;  and  1876,  as  commander  of  the  n. 
Atlantic  squadron,  had  21  vessels  under  his  charge,  the 
largest  individual  fleet  since  the  war. 

TRENCE,  trink,  Franz;  and  Frederick  von  dbr: 
two  Glerman  barons  and  soldiers,  of  ancient  E.  Prusdan 
family;  cousins;  whose  adventures,  recorded  in  auto- 
biographies, have  given  them  wide  fame.  Both  were  men 
of  great  physical  strength;  both  blended  in  their  character 
the  hero  and  the  braggart;  both  were  subject  to  fits  of 
uncontrollable  passion;  and  both  told  premeditated  lies. 

Baron  Franz  von  der  T.:  1711.  Jan.— 1749,  Oct.; 
b.  Reggio,  in  Calabria,  where  his  father  was  an  Austrian 
general.  At  the  age  of  17  he  received  a  commission  as  a 
cavalry  officer,  fought  duels,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
man  who  refuse  to  lend  him  money.  He  tied  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  made  a  capt.  of  hussars.  He  wtis  then  a  young 
ffiant  6  ft.  8  in.  high;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  knocked 
down  his  commanding  officer,  as  he  says  he  did,  for 
rebuking  him.  He  adds  that  he  was  placed  under  arrest 
while  an  engagement  was  going  on;  that.  Marshal  MQnnich 
happening  to  pass,  he  called  out  that  if  set  free  and  par- 
doned he  would  bring  back  three  Turks'  heads  in  an  hour; 
that  he  was  set  free,  uud  brought  back  four  Turks*  heads 
suspended  from  his  saddle.  This  story  may  or  may  not 
be  true;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  cashiered  not  long 
afterward,  and  returned  to  settle  on  his  estates  in  Croatia. 
There  first  his  career  becomes  historical.    The  'l>irkisb 
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frontier  was  oyerruu  wiih  banditti.  T.  armed  and  drilled 
1, (iUU  of  his  teuai^ts,  whom  be  called  Pandours,  and  hj 
their  uieaus  succeeded  in  restorine  order.  He  then  offered 
the  services  of  his  regt.  lo  Maria  Theresa,  and  his  aid  waft 
accepted.  In  1740  he  took  part  iu  the  Silesian  war  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  perpetrated  atrocious  deeds  of  rapine 
and  cruelty.  There  hiad  been  no  such  monster,  says  Car- 
lyle,  since  Attila  and  Genghis.  He  attacked  Cham,  a  fine 
trading-town  in  neutral  territory,  1742,  Sep.  7— an  act  in 
defiance  of  all  law  and  discipline—and  completely  annihi- 
lated it.  After  the  battle  of  Sohr,  1745,  Sep..  he  offered 
to^capture  Fredeiick  the  Great,  and  bring  him  a  prisoner 
to  the  Austrian  camp.  He  failed  in  the  enterprise,  with 
great  loss  of  men;  but  he  secured  the  king's  tent  and  much 
valuable  booty.  Suspicions  were,  however,  entertained  of 
his  having  been  bribed  to  release  the  king;  and  he  was 
tried  bv  court-martial.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Viemia,  but 
escaped  with  assistance  of  Baroness  Lestock,  who  bribed 
the  jailers  to  allow  him  to  be  conveyed  in  a  cofiQn,  as  if 
dead,  beyond  the  city  walls;  was  again  captured  at  Bruges, 
and  imprisoned  at  Grfttz,  where  he  took  poison,  and  died. 
—See  Carlyle's  Ltfeaf  Frederick  the  Qreat;  and  Memnnreg 
du  Baron  Franz  de  Trenek  (Par.  1787),  written  by  himself. 
Freiherr  Frbdbrickvon  dbrT.:  1726,  Feb.  16—1794. 
July  25;  b.  KOnigsberg;  son  of  a  major-gen.  in  the  Prus- 
sian service.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  university. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  became  a  cornet  in  the  guards;  and,  two 
years  afterward,  Princess  Amalie,  who  saw  him  at  a  ball, 
we  are  told,  couceived  a  violent  passion  for  him.  To  this 
he  attributed  the  king's  subsequent  antipathy  toward  him. 
There  was,  however,  a  much  better  reason:  he  was  detected 
in  a  correspondence  with  his  Austrian  cousin,  not  k>ng 
before  the  attempt  to  capture  the  king,  and  was  arrested. 
1746,  Dec.,  he  escaped;  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  fought 
several  duels;  then  took  a  command  in  the  Russian  service. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  empress  gave  him  a  diamond- 
hilted  sword,  and  a  Russian  princess  bequeathed  to  him 
her  fortune.  Venturing  to  revisit  Ctermauy,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg, 
where  '  his  efforts  to  escape  secured  him  the  honor  of  a 
specially  constructed  cell,  a  heavy  burden  of  chains,  and 
the  additional  punishment  of  being  roused  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  by  the  sentries.'  Carlyle  shows  that  T.  had 
been  in  prison  three  mouths,  and  was  there  when  the  battle 
of  Sohr  took  place,  though  he  vividly  describes  his  own 
adventures  in  the  fi^ht.  He  was  accused  of  this  lie  in  his 
own  time,  and  admitted  that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake: 
'  He  had  nothing  but  his  poor,  agitated  memory  to  trust  to.' 
He  was  released  1768,  Dec.  24,  through  the  efforts  of 
Princess  Amalie,  who  had  not  ceased  to  befriend  him,  and 
afterward  settled  at  Aix-la- Chapel le,  where  he  married  the 
burgomaster's  daughter,  and  went  into  business  as  a  wine- 
merchant.  He  published  his  Memoirs  in  1787:  the  book 
was  translated  into  many  languages,  and  T.  became  the 
most  famous  personage  of  his  time.  The  ladies  at  Paris. 
Berlin,  and  Vienna  wore  bonnets,  dresses,  and  ripgs  g  ia 
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Trtnek;  and  do  less  tbau  seven  plays  founded  on  his 
BdTentures  were  brought  out  on  the  French  stage;  though 
Carlyle  found  reason  m  the  Memoirs  to  characterize  T.  as 
'an  extensively  famous  blockhead.'  His  praise  of  the 
French  Revolution  brought  him  into  serious  trouble  in 
Austria;  and  he  went  to  Paris  1792  as  a  zealous  adherent 
of  the  Mountain  pMirty;  but  there  he  was  suspected  as  an 
emissary  of  Prussia,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
ramors  amon?  the  prisoners,  that  the  Prussians  were 
advancing  on  l^aris,  and  carrying  all  before  them,  were 
traced  to  T.,  who  was  in  consequence  condemned,  and 
drugged  to  the  guillotine.  On  the  scaffold,  although  69 
yean  of  age,  he  manifested  the  ungovernable  passion 
which  had  characterized  him  through  life.  He  harangued 
Uie  mob;  and  at  length  the  executioner  had  by  force  to 
hold  bis  head  by  the  gray  hair  on  the  block,  to  meet  the 
fatal  stroke.— See  Chambers's  Book  qf  Da^9,  I.  260;  Car- 
lyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  IV.;  Friedriek  Trench' $  Mm-h- 
iBv^rdige  Lebeiugeechichie  von  thm  eelbst  heechrieben  (2  vols. 
Beri.  1787);  and  Leben  und  Th&ten  der  2rencke,  by  Water- 
numn  (2  vols.  Leip.  1837). 

TREND,  V.  trend  [Fris.  truTid;  Dan.  and  8w.  trind, 
roond:  AS.  trendel,  a  circle]:  to  have  a  general  course  or 
dvection,  as  a  coast-line;  to  stretch;  incline;  run:  N.  incli- 
nation in  a  particular  direction.  Tbbnd'ing,  imp.:  N. 
general  courBe  or  direction;  tendency.    Trend  ed,  pp. 

TRENDELENBURG,  Mn'deh-UnMreh,  Fribdrich 
Adolp:  philosopher:  1802,  Nov.  80—1872,  Jan.  24;  b.  near 
LUbeck,  German V.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Kiel, 
Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  giving  his  studies  chietiy  to  the  anc. 
classic  writers  and  to  classical  philology.  He  early  came 
under  the  influence  of  Schelling's  school  in  philosophy. 
His  doctorate  dissertation  (1826)  was  an  attempt  to  define 
Plato's  philosophy  with  the  aid  of  Aristotle  s  criticism: 
PUUonie  de  Ideis  et  Num&ris  Doetrina  ex  AiHstotele  lUuel/raia, 
He  gave  7  years  (1826-88)  to  preparing  a  critical  ed.  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  De  Anvma.  T.  bec^e  prof,  extraor- 
dinary in  Berlin  1888,  and  was  .ordinary  prof,  from  1887 
till  fajs  death.  He  was  a  remarkably  successful  teacher, 
treating  in  turn  all  the  usual  philosophical  systems  and 
doctrines,  and  at  the  same  time  conducting  classes  for 
itndy  of  Aristotle  for  advanced  studen  ts.  T.^s  philosophy 
was  that  of  idealism  in  the  ancient  or  Platonic  sense.—* 
He  wrote  EUmenta  Logiees  Aristotelica;  Logische  Unter- 
iuehunffen  (an  important  factor  in  discrediting  the  Hege- 
lian philoeophy);  Die  logische  Frage;  Naturrwht  a'uf  dem 
Orunds  der  Etfiik. 

TRENT,  Print:  river  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land, rishig  on  the  n.w.  border  of  Staffordshire,  about  10 
m.  n.  of  Burslem,  about  600  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  flows 
first  8.e.  to  the  border  of  Derbyshire,  and  thence  generally 
n.e.  through  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lin- 
oohi,  till  it  unites  with  the  Ouse  (qv.)  to  form  the  Humber 
(q.v.).  It  receives  the  Derwent,  Idle,  and  Turn  from  the 
w.,  and  the  Soar  from  the  s.;  its  length  is  170  m.,  being 
navigable  for  barges  120  m.,  up  to  Burton-on-Trent, 
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TRENT  (It.  Trenio,  Ger.  Trienl,  L.  Tridentum):  tiv ailed 
town  of  Austria,  in  the  southern  Tyrol,  cap.  of  the  cir- 
cle of  T.;  60  m.  above  Verona;  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adige  (here  spanned  by  a  wooden  bridge  146  ft  lonff),  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  high  lime- 
stone hills.  In  its  general  aspect  and  architecture,  T.  is 
Italian;  and  with  its  spires  and  towers,  ruined  castles  and 
ancient  embattled  walls,  it  presents  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  a  distance.  The  IHcuea  Qrande,  near  the  cathe- 
dral, is  adorned  with  a  splendid  fountain  of  red  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Neptune  with  his 
trident.  The  cathedral,  begun  1212,  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  Ro\nanesque  style  of  Lombardy,  with  a  few 
features  suggestive  of  the  contemporary  German  style; 
imited  to  itls  a  fragment  of  the  episcopal  palace  of  the 
12th  c.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  ison  the  site 
of  the  council-chamber  in  which  the  famous  '  Council  of 
Trent '  held  its  «ittings.  Among  other  public  buildings 
are  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  ornamented  with  the  richest 
foreign  marble;  the  New  Theatre  (holding  1.400  people); 
the  town-hall;  and  the  Palazzo  Buonconsiglio,  adjoining 
the  town,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  feudal  architecture  of 
n.  Italy,  now  occupied  as  a  barrack.  T.  has  manufactures 
of  silKS,  wine,  pottery,  spirits,  cloth,  and  sugar;  and  har 
large  transit-trade.  The  inhabitants  are  lulian  in  lan- 
guage and  habits;  and  the  restoration  to  Italy  of  T.  and 
the  Trent%no{<M&X,  of  T.)  has  been,  with  that  of  Trieste,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Italia  Irredenta  agitation  in  Italy  (see 
Irredbntibt).— Pop.  (1880)  19,585;  (1890)  21,486. 

The  ancient  Tridentum,  or  TridenU,  derived  its  name 
from  the  Tridentini,  Alpine  tribe,  whose  cap.  it  was. 
Conrad  the  Salic  bestowed  on  the  prince-bishops  of  T.  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  under  them 
T.  rose  to  great  prosperity.  It  is  still  the  see  of  a  prince- 
bishop. 

TRENT,  Council  of:  in  eeclee.  hisU,  famous  council  of 
the  Rom.  Cath.  Chh.,  assembled  at  Trent  (q.v.)  by  Pope 
Paul  ni.  1545,  and  continued  in  25  sessions  under  Julius 
m.  and  Pius  IV.  until  its  close  1568.  The  Council  of 
IVent  was  the  most  important  of  post-mediseval  times;  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  assemblies  regarded 
by  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  as  ecumenical  or  general,  and 
the  great  repository  of  all  the  doctrinal  judgments  of  that 
communion  on  the  chief  points  at  issue  with  the  Reformers 
of  the  16th  c.  It  marks  the  modem  dividing-line  between 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Very  early  in 
Luther's  conflict  with  Pope  Leo  X. ,  he  had  appealed  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council;  and  after  the  failure  of  the 
first  attempts  at  adjustment  of  the  controversies,  a  general 
desire  grew  up  in  the  church  for  the  convocation" oi  a  gen- 
eral coimcil,  m  which  the  tnie  sense  of  the  church  on  the 
questions  at  issue  might  be  finally  and  decretomlly  settled. 
Another,  and,  to  many,  a  still  more  pressing  motive  for 
desiring  a  council,  was  the  wish  to  bring  about  the  reform 
of  the  alleged  abuses  as  well  of  the  court  of  Rome  as  of 
the  domestic  discipline  and  government  of  national  and 
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provincial  churches,  to  which  the  moyemeut  of  the  Re- 
formers was  in  part  at  least  ascribed.  But  ^e  measures 
for  con  voicing  a  council  were  long  delayed,  owing  partly, 
it  has  been  alleged,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  party  interested 
in  maintaining  those  profitable  abuses,  and  especially  of 
the  officials  of  the  Roman  court,  including  the  cardinals, 
and  even  the  popes  themselves;  but  partly  also  to  the  Jeal< 
ousies,  and  even  the  actual  conflicts,  between  Charles  V. 
and  the  king  of  France,  whose  joint  action  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  any  such  ecclesiastical  assembly.  It 
was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  (1584-49)  that  the 
desien  assumed  practical  character.  One  of  the  ffreat  diffl- 
culties  regarded  the  place  of  meeting,  in  discusang  which 
much  time  was  lost:  so  that  the  assembly  did  not  actually 
meet  till  1545,  Dec.  IB,  its  first  session  l>eiDg  merely  a  for- 
mal  initiative.  At  its  next  session,  1546,  Jan.  7,  only  about 
25  abps.  and  bps. ,  5  generals  of  religious  orders,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Romans  (after- 
ward emperor  of  Qeimany),  assembled  at  Trent  The 
number  of  prelates  afterward  increased.  The  pope  was 
represented  bv  three  legates  presidinff  in  his  name— Car- 
dinals Del  Monte,  Cervino,  and  Pole.  The  first  three 
sessions  were  given  to  preliminaries.  It  was  not  till  the 
fourth  session,  1546,  Apr.,  that  the  important  work  of  the 
council  began.  It  was  decided,  after  much  disputation, 
that  the  doctrinal  questions  and  the  questions  of  reforma- 
tion should  both  be  proceeded  with  simultaneously.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  discussions  on  both  subjects  were  continued 
through  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sessions,  in  all 
which  matters  of  great  moment  were  decided,  when  a 
divisionbetween  the  pope  and  the  emperor  (then  Charles  V.) 
who,  bv  the  victory  of  MQhlberg,  had  become  all-power- 
ful in  the  empire,  made  the  pope  tiesirous  to  transfer  the 
council  to  some  place  beyond  the  reach  of  Charles's  arbi- 
trary dictation.  The  appeaitince  of  the  plague  at  Trent 
furnished  a  ground  for  removal,  and  in  the  eighth  session  a 
decree  was  passed,  1547,  Mar.  11,  transferring  the  council 
to  Bologna. 

'lliis  transfer  was  opposed  by  those  bishops  who  were  in 
the  imperial  interest;  and  the  division  which  ensued  had 
the  effect  of  suspending  all  practical  action.  Meanwhile, 
Paul  III.  died.  Julius  III.,  who  had.  as  Cardinal  Del 
Monte,  presided  as  legate  in  the  council,  took  measures  for 
its  resumption  at  Trent,  where  it  again  assembled  1551, 
May  1.  The  sessions  9th — 12th,  partly  at  Bologna,  partly 
at  Trent,  were  spent  in  discussions  regarding  the  suspen- 
sion and  removal;  but  in  the  18th  session  the  real  work  of 
the  assembly  was  renewed,  and  was  continued,  slowly, 
but  with  great  care,  till  the  16th  session,  when,  on  account 
of  the  apprehended  insecurity  of  Trent,  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
the  sittings  were  again  suspended  for  two  years. 

But  the  suspension  was  destined  to  continue  no  less  than 

nine  years.     Julius  III.  died  1555,   and  was  followed 

rapidly  to  the  grave  by  his  successor  (who  had  also  been 

his  fellow-legate  in  the  council  as  Cardinal  Cervino),  Mar 
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cellus  n.  The  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  (1555-59)  was  a  refy 
troubled  one,  because  of  internal  difficulties  and  of  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V. ;  nor  was  it  till  the  accession  of 
Pius  IV.  (1559-65)  that  the  council  was  again  brought 
together  to  the  number  of  102,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  reopening  their  deliberations  with  the 
17th  session.  AW  the  succeeding  sessions  were  devoted 
to  matters  of  the  highest  importance— communion  under 
one  kind;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass;  the  sacrament  of 
orders,  and  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  grades  of  the  hier- 
archy; marriage,  and  the  many  questions  connected  there- 
with. These  grave  discussions  occupied  the  sessions  17th 
—24th,  till  1568,  Nov.  11.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed 
by  many  bishops  to  bring  the  council  to  a  conclusion,  that 
the^  might  be  enabled  to  return  to  their  sees  in  a  time  so 
critical:  accordingly,  as  the  preliminary  discussions  re- 
garding most  of  the  remaining  questions  had  already  taken 
place,  aecrees  were  prepared  in  special  congregations  com- 
prisiug  almost  all  the  remaining  subjects  of  controvert, 
such  as  purgatory,  invocation  ofsaints,  images,  relics,  and 
indulgences.  Several  other  matters,  rather  of  detail  than 
of  doctrinal  principle,  were  referred  to  the  pope,  to  be  by 
him  examined  and  arranged;  and  1563,  Dec.  8,  4,  these 
important  decrees  were  finallv  read,  approved,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  of  the  assembly,  consisting  of  4 
cardinal  Iegates,|2  other  cardinals,  25  abps.,  168  bps.,  7 
abbots,  7  generals  of  orders,  and  89  proxies  of  bishops — ^be- 
sides the  ambassadors  still  remaining  at  Trent. 

These  decrees  were  confineicd  1564,  Jan.  10.  by  Pius 
IV.,  who  had  drawn  up — based  on  them  in  oonjunction 
with  the  creeds  previously  in  use— a  profession  of  faith 
known  under  his  name:  see  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  council  were  received  at  once 
throughout  the  Western  Church — a  fact  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note,  as  the  question  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
decrees  of  doctrine  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
tliat  regarding  the  decrees  of  reformation  or  discipline. 
As  to  the  latter,  delays  and  reservations  took  place.  The 
first  country  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  council  as  a 
whole  was  the  republic  of  Venice.  France  accepted  the 
disciplinarv  decrees  only  piecemeal  and  at  intervals. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  imquestionably  great  and  moment- 
ous assembly,  which  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
decided  the  religious  development  of  the  Western  Church. 
It  is  viewed  with  directly  opposite  impressions  by  oppos- 
ing critics,  and  it  is  commonly  even  said  that  in  the  Rom. 
Cath.  CQiurch  itself  the  Council  of  Trent  has  met  its  worst 
adversary  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  priesta  of  its  own 
creed,  the  Servite  monk  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (see  Sarpi, 
PiBTRO).  Sarpi.  however,  caunot  fairly  be  regarded  a 
Rom.  Catholic.  His  sympathies  are  strongly  anti-Roman, 
and  his  history  of  the  council  shows  a  rationalizing  ten- 
dency, which  gives  him  place  among  the  advocates  of  that 
free  inquiry  which  it  was  the  object  of  Trent  to  repress  by 
authoritative  Judgment  pronounced  once  for  all,  and  ex- 
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eluding  all  oontroversy.  And  though  there  are  perhaps 
equal  exceptions  against  the  impartiality  of  his  rival  his- 
torian and  antagonist,  Pallavicino,  the  latter  is  admitted  by 
Ranke.  Raumer.  and  others  to  show  less  bias  than  Sarpi  in 
the  use  of  documents,  at  least  in  some  special  departments 
of  the  investigation.  It  must.be  said,  however,  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  universal 
church,  the  council  was  too  largely  Italian  to  be  free. 
The  nationality  of  the  bishops  -present  in  the  later  sessions 
was  as  follows:  Italians  189,  ~  Spaniards  81,  French  26, 
Greeks  (titular)  6.  Portuguese  8,  lUyrians  8,  Irish  8,  Ger- 
mans 2,  Flemish  2.  Polish  2,  Croatian  1,  Moravian  1,  Eng- 
lish 1.  The  effect  of  the  council  was  more  than  to  restate 
the  pre-Reformation  Rom.  Cath.  theology;  it  opened  a 
new  era  in  doctrine,  closing  many  quesaons  on  which 
liberty  had  previously  been  allowed.  In  disciplinary 
reform  it  accomplish^  some  useful  results. 

The  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were 
issued  in  Latin,  and  have  been  reprinted  innumerable 
times.  They  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
modem  language;  the  best  ed.  being  that  of  Richter  and 
Schulte  (1858),  and  the  most  approved  Eng.  translation 
beinfl^  that  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Donovan.  One  of  the 
supplementary  works  assigned  to  the  pope  by  the  council 
at  its  close  was  the  completion  of  a  catechism  for  use  of 
parish  priests  and  preachers.  This  work  has  not  all  the 
authority  of  the  council,  but  it  is  of  the  very  highest  credit, 
and  is  extensively  used,  having,  like  the  canons  and 
decrees,  been  very  generally  translated.  A  similar  work 
was  the  publication  of  an  authentic  ed.  of  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary. 
All  these  have  been  accomplished  at  intervals;  and  there 
is  besides  at  Rome  a  permanent  tribunal,  a  congregation 
of  cardinals,  styled  Congregatio  Interpres  Concilii  Triden- 
tini,  to  which  belongs  the  duty  of  dealing  with  all  ques- 
tions which  arise  as  to  the  meaning,  the  authority,  or  the 
effect  of  the  canons  and  decrees  of  this  celebrated  council. 
—See  Sarpi:  Piub  IV:  Pallavicino. 

TRENTAL.  n.  Mn'tdl  [F.  trente;  It  trsnta,  thirty— 
from  L.  trigin'ta,  thirty]:  a  collection  or  series  of  thirty: 
specifically,  in  the  Bom.  Cath.  Chh.,  an  office  for  the  dead 
consisting  of  thirty  masses,  recited  for  thirty  days  in  succes- 
sion after  the  person's  death. 

TRENTON,  irin'Um:  city,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.; 
on  Grand  river,  and  on  Uie  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific and  the  Missouri  and  Pacific  railroads;  100  m.  from 
St.  Joseph.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  country;  with  coal 
and  hickory,  white,  red,  and  black  oak,  black  walnut, 
elm,  and  hard  and  soft  maple  near;  and  has  a  coal  mine 
and  the  machine  and  car  shops  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  railroad.  Stock-raising  is  profitably  carried 
on  in  its  vicinity,  and  lumbering  has  become  an  important 
industry.  The  city  has  a  water-system  with  a  daily  capac- 
ity of  2,000,000  gallons;  gas  and  electric  light  plants;  6 
^^httrches;  2  national  banks  (cap.  $100,000)   ana  1  state 
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bank;  one  of  the  finest  public-school  buildings  in  n.  Mo. 
public  natural  park  of  20  acres;  3  flour-mills;  opera-houje 
and  8  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers.— Pop.  (1880)  8,370; 
(1890)  5,089. 

TRENTON:  city,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.  and  of  the  state 
of  N.  J. ;  on  the  Delaware  river  at  the  head  of  steunboat 
navigation,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and 
the  Assanpink  creek;  and  on  the  Pennsylvauia,  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading,  and  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Delaware  Liackawanna  and  Western  rail- 
roads; 33  m.  n.e.  of  Philadelphia,  57  m.  s.w.  of  New  York 
It  is  noted  for  its  associations  with  the  revolutionary  war 
and  early  history  of  the  federal  govt.,  and  for  its  large 
manufacturing  mterests.  It  has  a  healthful  site;  has  ex- 
cellent surface  drainage  and  an  improved  sewage  system; 
is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  by  a  system  owned 
by  the  city,  which  cost  $530,385  and  is  now  valued  at 
f  1.000,000,  and  (1889)  had  60  m.  of  pipa;  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  gas,  and  naphtha;  has  about  i(H)  m.  oi  streets; 
and  contains  8  large  and  many  smaller  hotels.  In  1890-1 
the  net  public  debt  was  f  6(iO,000;  assessed  valuation  of 
real  property  $20,199,162;  personal  $6,981,643;  tax-rate 
$1.75  on  $100.  There  were  26  public-school  buildings  (of 
which  the  city  owned  18),  valued  with  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus at  $349,133;  class-rooms  26,  teachers  139,  seating 
capacity  6,935,  enrolment  5,736,  public-school  enumer- 
ation 14,302.  In  8  of  the  schools  there  were  general,  and 
in  9  professional  libraries,  the  latter  chiefly  tor  teachers 
The  Rom.  Oath.  Church  had  the  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  with 
70  pupils,  and  5  parochial  schools,  with  1,796  pupils.  Other 
educational  institutions  were  the  State  Normal  School, 
State  Model  School,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls» 
State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  business  colleges,  and  sev- 
eral private,  art,  and  music  schools.  Besides  the  public- 
school  libraries,  there  were  the  state  library  in  the  capitol, 
a  public  library,  and  a  library  under  direction  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  publications 
included  4  dally,  1  tri-weekly,  8  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
periodicals,  liiere  were  44  churches—viz,  Meth.  Episa 
11;  Presb.  7;  Bapt.  6;  Rom.  Cath.  6;  Prot.  Episc.  5; 
Friends  2;  and  Christian  Lutheran,  Oerman  Lutheran,  He- 
brew, Polish  Hebrew,  Evang.  Assoc.,  Messiah  Chapel, 
and  £vang.  German,  each  1.  T.  is  the  seat  Gt  a  I^ot 
Episc.  and  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop. 

1891,  Sep.,  there  were  3  national  banks  (cap.  $1,250,000), 
1  state  bank  (cap.  $500,000),  1  savings  bank  (surplus  $301.- 
687),  and  2  private  banks.  The  notaole  buildings  included 
the  U.  S.  Court-house  and  Post-office;  State-house,  re- 
modelled and  rebuilt  after  partial  destrucUon  by  fire,  and 
completed  1889;  Co.  Court-house;  State  Arsenal;  State 
Penitentiary;  State  Lunatic  Asylum;  City  Hall;  Alms- 
house; Union  Industrial  Home;  Library  Hall;  Taylor 
Opera-house;  Masonic  Hall;  Temperance  Hall;  St.  Fran- 
cis's Hospital;  City  Hospital;  and  Public  High  School. 
The  public  monuments  completed  or  under  way  were  the 
•Swamp  Angel,' an  8-in,  Parrott  rifle,  the  first  gun  fired 
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from  Morris  Island,  8.  C,  into  Charlestoo  1868,  Aug.  21. 
mounted  on  a  stone  pedestal;  a46-ft.  mouument  to  Georse 
B.  McClellan;  the  statue  of  Wa8hinfi;ton  (exhibited  in  the 
Italian  section  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition);  and  a  $60,. 
000  monument  (the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  1^1, 
Dec.  d6)  to  be  erected  by  govt,  state,  and  private  aid,  in 
commemoration  of  the  revolutionary  battle  of  Trenton. 
The  city  has  2  horse-car  and  2  cab  companies.  There  are 
also  a  public  park  of  100  acres,  public  square,  and  attract- 
ive grounds  around  the  public  buildings;  and  a  boulevard 
or  river-drive  of  5  m.  along  the  Delaware  has  been  begim. 

T.  owes  its  prosperity  largely  to  the  variety  and  extent 
of  its  manufactures.  In  ISBO  it  had  886  nmnufacturing 
establishments,  which  had  $4,444,180  capital  and  6,74^ 
hands,  paid  $2,406,006  warn  and  $0,877,254  materials, 
and  yielded  products  valuedat  $0,8)9, 458.  The  most  noted 
industry  Is  the  manufacture  of  pottery  goods.  In  1882, 
out  of  55  white- ware  potteries,  with  244  kilns,  in  the  United 
States.  T.  had  28  potteries,  with  118  kilns,  and  it  manufact- 
ures fully  one-half  of  all  the  china  and  crockery  produced 
in  the  country.  The  next  industry  in  importance  is  the 
manufacture  of  steel  wire.  The  great  cables  for  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  were  made  at  the  Roebling 
works  in  T.  Rubber,  terra  cotta,  brick,  and  tile  also  are 
leading  articles  of  manufacture.  In  1889  there  was  a  total 
Of  $15,186,000  invested  iu  the  various  industries,  of  which 
the  potteries  had  $2,500,000;  wire-mills  $1,500,000;  iron 
rolling-mills  $1,500,000;  rubber-works  $1,750,000;  watch 
factories  $300,000;  woolen-mills  $800,000;  machine-shops 
$200,000;  saw-makine  $150,000;  brick-making  $150,000; 
and  tile-makinff  $75,^.  iSrade  and  commerce  are  facili- 
tated by  41  dfllly  trains  to  New  York  and  51  to  Philadel- 
phia, by  dailv  steamboat  communication  with  Philadel- 
phia, and  by  larfe  canal  advantages. 

T.  was  partially  settled  1676.  and  permanently  1680,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  named  after  William  Trent,  first 
chief- justice  of  the  state.  T.  was  the  scene  of  two  move- 
ments in  the  revolutionary  war  which  did  much  to  restore 
the  waning  ardor  of  the  American  troops  and  give  renewed 
hope  to  patiiots.  After  Uie  disasters  at  Brooklyn  and 
White  Plains,  Washin^n  retreated  into  N.  J.,  where  a 
Hessian  force  pursued  him  across  the  state  to  the  Dela- 
ware river.  Washington  led  his  army  across  the  river 
1776,  Dec.  8,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  suddenly  re- 
crossed  the  ice-choked  stream,  and  surprised  and  routed 
the  Hessians.  He  asain  crossed  the  river  toperf  ect  def  en 
sive  plans;  and  1777,  Jan.  1,  returned  to  T.  On  the  fol- 
ic wing  day  he  attacked  Cornwallis  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
city,  imd  closed  the  engagement  in  the  evening  at  the 
Aseanpink  Bridge,  having  baffled,  if  not  actually  aefeated, 
the  British.— The  continental  congress  was  assembled  iu 
T.  1784,  Nov.  1— Dec.  24;  Washington  was  given  a  grand 
reception  at  the  Assanpink  Bridge  1789:  the  town  was 
made  the  cap.  of  the  state  1790,  and  given  a  city  charter 
1 792;  was  the  seat  of  the  federal  govt,  during  the  yellow- 
fever  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  1798;  and  was  the  home  of 
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Pres.  Jobn  Adams  1796.  The  villages  of  Millham  and 
Cbambersburg  w^re  annexed  to  the  cily  1886.  May  1.— 
Pop.  (1880)  29.910:  (1890)  57,458. 

TRKN'TON  FALLS:  series  of  cascades  in  West  Canada 
creek,  tributary  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.. 
near  Utica.  There  are  five  principal  falls — named. 
STiccessively,  in  passing  up  the  stream*.  Sherman,  High, 
Mill-dam,  Alhambra,  and  Rocky  Heart.  The  water  de- 
scends 812  ft  in  2  m.,  through  a  chasm  in  limestone 
rock  70-200  ft.  deep.  The  locality  is  one  of  rare  beauty 
and  large  geological  interest,  and  is  a  popular  summer 
resort,  ^^th  ample  accommodations  for  trannent  and  season 
guests  in  and  near  the  little  village  which  is  named  from 
me  falls. 

TRENTON-LIMESTONE,  n.  Mn'ian-  Ffrom  a  town- 
ship of  that  name  in  N.  T.,  where  found]:  limestone  of 
Lower  Silurian  age— divided  into  the  Hudson  River  group, 
the  Utica  group,  and  the  Trenton  group. 

TREPAN,  n.  trepan'  [P.  trepan;  Sp.  trepano,  an  auger: 
It.  Prapano,  an  auger,  a  trepan— from  Gr.  trup&ndn,  an 
auger,  a  trepan — from  trupa,  a  hole]:  in  surg.,  a  circular 
saw  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  skull  (see  I'bephine): 
V.  in  surg.,  to  perforate  the  skull  and  take  out  apiece  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  brain  from  pressure.  Trepai^'- 
viNQ,  imp. :  N.  the  operation  of  making  an  opening  in  the 
skuU  to  relieve  the  brain  from  compression  orimtation; 
Trephining  (q.v.).    Trepanned',  pp.  -pand. 

TREPAN,  V.  tre-pdn'  [AS.  treppe,  a  trap;  trmwn,  to 
ensnare:  OF.  trappan,  a  snare  or  trap  for  animals]:  to  lay 
a  trap  for;  to  ensnare;  to  take  by  stratagem:  N.  a  snare;  a 
cheat;  a  deceiver.  Trepan'ninq,  imp.  Trepanned',  pp. 
-pdnd\  Trepan'ner,  n.  -ner,  one  who  trepans.  Also  spelled 
Trapan. 

TREPANG,  n.  tri-pdng^  [Malay  name]:  an  esteemed 
edible  sea-slug  or  holothurian  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean; 
also  called  sea^ucumber,  and  by  the  French  Ifec/ie-de^ner  = 
spade  of  the  sea  (see  6echb-de-Mer). 

TREPHINE,  n.  trS-fin'  [from  Trepan  1]:  an  improved 
form  of  the  trepan;  a  small  cylindrical  or  circular  saw  wi& 
a  centre-pin  on  which  it  works:  V.  to  perforate  with  a  tre- 
phine. TREPHi'Nma,  imp.:  N.  the  act  or  operation. 
Trephined',  pp.  -flndf. 

TREPHINING:  the  opening  through  a  bone,  especially 
the  skull,  by  surgical  operation.  Not  only  the  Trephine 
(q.v.),  but  various  forms  of  saws,  mallet  and  chisel,  bone 
forceps,  elevator,  etc.,  are  employed.  Prehistoric  remains 
have  oeen  found  in  which  the  skull  has  been  trephined, 
probably  as  a  religious  rite  and  almost  certainly  by  the  use 
of  stone  implements.  Trepliining,  other  than  of  the  skull,  is 
seldom  resorted  to  except  to  remove  carious  or  necrotic 
bone  or  to  evacuate  a  bone  abscess.  The  operation  on  the 
skull,  is  performed  to  protect  or  relieve  the  brain  from  pres- 
sure and  irritation,  seldom  with  direct  reference  to  the  bone 
itself.    Formerly  the  operation  was  resorted  to  only  when 
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the  brain  was  conspicuously  disturbed  by  collections  of 
pus,  blood,  or  projecting,  fragments  of  bone,  in  depressed 
fractures  of  the  skull.  Under  antiseptic  methods,  the 
operation  is  so  safe  that  many  surgeons  advise  it  in  all  cases 
of  fracture  unless  of  the  simple,  undepressed  form. 
Trephining  is  also  used  to  remove  brain  tumors,  to  evacuate 
abscesses  or  effusions  of  serum  or  blood  from  other  causes 
than  fracture,  to  excise  or  relieve  pressure  upon  a  part  of 
the  brain  to  which  epilepsy  may  be  localized.  In  idiocv  due 
to  prevention  of  cerebral  development  by  a  skull  abnor- 
mally small  from  premature  ossification,  a  linear  incision 
or  saw  wound  is  made,  several  Inches  long,  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  median  line,  to  allow  expansion  of  the  skull 
and  development  of  the  brain.  Some  improvement  usually 
follows  if  the  patient  recovers,  while  death  is  preferable  to 
the  original  state  of  the  child. 

TREPro ATION,  n.  treplrddfshun  [P.  tTepidatUn^^iiom 
L.  U'epiddtio  or  IrejAdiUloTiem,  trembling,  fear — from  trepU 
du»,  i^g:itated,  trembling]:  a  quaking  or  quiverine f rom  fear 
or  terror;  a  state  of  contused  hurry  or  alarm.  Trep'id,  a. 
-W,  shaking;  trembling.  Trepidity,  n.  tri-jMi-ti,  agita- 
tion; emotK>n. — Stn.  of  'trepidation':  agitation;  distorb- 
aoce;  tremor;  emotion;  fear;  alarm;  fright 

TRE8COT,  irl^kot,  William  Hknrt:  diplomat:  b. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1822,  Nov.  10.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Charleston  1840;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1848; 
appointed  sec.  of  the  U.  S.  legation  at  London  1852,  and 
asst.  sec.  of  state  1860,  June.  On  the  secession  of  S.  C,  he 
resigned  and  returned  home,  and  served  during  a  part  of 
the  war  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ripley,  and  1862,64,66  in  the 
legislature.  In  1875  he  removed  to  Washin^n  to  prac- 
tice law;  1877  was  appointed  counsel  for  the  United  States 
on  the  fishery  commission;  1880  a  plenipotentiary  to  revise 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China;  1881  a 
special  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  protocol  with  Colombia 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  United  States  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  special  envoy  to  Peru,  Chili,  and  Bolivia: 
aDd  1882  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Mexico.  He  has  publiSied  a  number  of  his- 
torical works. 

TRESPASS,  n.  tr^t(p&s  [OP.  trespasser,  to  exceed,  to 
pass  on  or  over— from  L.  trans,  across;  passus,  a  step  (see 
Pass)]:  transgression  generally;  any  wrong  or  damage  done 
by  one  person  to  another;  unlawful  entry  on  the  lands  of 
another;  a  known  violation  of  the  moral  law;  dn:  V.  to 
pass  over  a  limit  or  boundary;  hence,  to  go  upon  the  lands 
of  another  unlawfully;  to  make  entry  or  passage  without 
right  or  permission;  to  intrude  aggr^vely  or  offensively; 
to  violate  any  known  rule  of  moral  duty;  to  transgress;  to 
intrude;  to  go  too  far.  Trbs'passino,  imp.  Trbs^pabsbd, 
pp.  -past.  Tresspasser,  n.  -sir,  one  who  trespasses;  an 
offender.  Trespass  opperinq,  among  the  Jetos,  an  offer- 
ing for  some  known  violation  of  the  mvine  law.— Syn.  of 
'trespass,  n.':  guilt;  misdemeanor;  offense;  transgression; 
misdeed;  iniquity;  wrong;  injustice;  wigk^nessj  injury; 
breach  J  infringemw^ 
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TRBS'PASS,  in  Law:  any  wrong  or  injury  coramitted 
on  either  the  person  or  property  of  an  individual,  not 
amountiDg  to  a  crime.  It  mcludes  a  great  variety  of  torts 
(see  ToBT).  As  reguds  a  T.  on  the  person,  the  more  fa- 
miUar  term  is  an  assault  (see  Assault  and  Battery)  oz 
imprisonment;  but  T.  as  to  goods  and  chattels  is  more 


commonly  known  under  the  names  of  the  remedies  ap- 
plied— e.g.,  actions  of  Trover  (q.v.),  Detinue  (q.v.).  T.  is 
the  technical  as  well  as  popular  name  for  that  kind  of 


injury  to  a  man's  land  or  house  by  intrudlnginto  it  against 
his  win.  In  the  law  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
the  maxim  is  well  known  that  every  man's  house  is  his 
castle,  and  he  is  entitled  to  treat  as  an  enemy  any  person 
who  attempts  to  enter  without  his  leave.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  the  inviolability  of  a 
man's  house;  for  it  is  no  protection  against  the  officers  of 
the  law  when  executing  criminal  process-^e.g.,  coming  to 
apprehend  a  person  charged  with  crime.  But,  as  regutis 
mere  civil  warrants,  the  officers  of  the  law  have  no  right 
to  break  open  a  man's  outer  door  in  order  to  effect  an 
arrest  for  debt;  and  no  civil  court  can  give  the  officer  such 
a  power.  The  officer  can  only  wait  outside,  or  endeavor 
by  some  stratagem  to  enter  the  house  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner; and  if  once  inside  the  outer  door,  he  can  then  break 
his  way  throughout  the  house  to  find  his  debtor.  Such  is 
the  law  as  to  intruding  into  a  man's  house  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  law. 

It  is  a  general  rule  applicable  to  a  man's  house  as  well 
as  land  that  if  a  straneer  enter  without  leave,  and  do  not 
quit  at  the  request  of  Uie  owner  (who  is  not  bound  to  state 
any  reason  for  his  request),  the  owner  may  by  force  eject 
the  intruder.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  must  not  use  more 
force  than  is  necessary  to  overcome  resistance  offered.  If 
the  intruder  enter  with  force,  the  owner  may  turn  him  out 
without  even  first  requesting  him  to  depart;  but  if  the  in- 
truder enter  quietly,  he  must  first  be  requested  to  leave 
before  hands  can  be  put  on  him.  If,  in  turning  a  stranger 
out,  the  owner  is  assaulted  by  the  stranger,  the  owner  may 
defend  himself;  but  a  policeman  cannot  interfere,  or  rather  ^ 
it  is  not  compulsory  on  him  to  interfere,  unless  he  sees  an 
assault  committed  by  the  intruder.  •Sometimes  it  is  erro- 
neously believed  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  go  to  another's 
house  on  lawful  business,  and  insist  on  ^imission,  and 
even  to  remain  till  he  get  an  answer — e.g.,  a  creditor  to 
demand  his  money;  but  this  is  a  mistake:  a  creditor  may 
he  otdered  away,  and  has  no  more  right  to  intrude  than 
any  stranger.  It  is  also  sometimes  en-oneously  supposed 
that  any  member  of  the  public  is  entitled  to  enter  into 
certain  public  places,  e.g.,  a  shop  or  a  theatre;  but 
this  is  not  so.  Any  shopkeeper  can  turn  any  person 
he  pleases,  at  any  moment,  out  of  his  shop,  and  is 
not  bound  to  deal  with  any  person  unless  he  chooses. 
So  with  a  keeper  of  a  theatre  or  other  place  com- 
monlv  described  as  a  public  place.  Thei*e  is  an  excep- 
tion, however,  as  to  an  Innkeeper  (q.v.)  who,  is  bound,  if 
he   have   accommodation    nnd   the  means,  to  admit    a 
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traveller  requiring  refreshment.  As  to  all  otber  places, 
the  ceneral  rale  is.  that  whoever  is  the  occupier  of  a  house 
or  of  land  is  exclusively  entitled  to  possession,  and  can 
extrude  any  person  who  refuses  on  request  to  leave;  or  if 
he  prefer  to  resort  to  his  legal  remedy,  he  can  sue  such  in- 
truder in  an  action  of  damages.  The  amount  of  damages 
recovered  will  depend  greatly  on  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  T.,  and  whether  insult  or  outrage  was  an  acccm- 
paniment.— See  Breach  (Breach  of  Close). 

It  is  often  erroneously  believed  bv  the  pubHc,  as  well  as 
by  some  landlords  or  occupiers,  ana  it  Isprobably  a  whole- 
some delusion,  that  it  is  a  criminal  offense  for  a  stranger  to 
trespass  on  lands,  and  that  such  stranger  can  be  given  into 
custody  f<^  doing  so;  and,  to  keep  up  (his  impre^on,  it  is 
common  for  landlords  or  occupiers  to  poet  a  notice  with  the 
words,  '  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted.'  But  the  fact  of 
such  a  notice,  or  of  there  being  a  fence  to  the  land,  makes 
no  difference  with  reeard  to  the  trespasser,  who  is  Just  as 
much  liable  to  an  action  of  damages,  but  to  nothing  else, 
for  the  T.,  whether  he  knew  or  not  of  such  nodce;  and  in 
neither  case  can  he  be  given  into  custody,  as  for  a  crimUial 
offense.  There  is  no  action  at  law  for  a  T.  unless  damage 
has  been  done— material  damage  and  not  imaginary,  for 
the  law  does  not  care  for  trifles.  It  however,  a  trespaiter 
were  to  break  the  trees,  or  do  wilful  damage  (other  than 
mere  walking  or  riding),  he  may  be  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended; and  If  he  is  at  the  time  trespassinff  with  intent  to 
catch  or  kill  game,  he  may  in  some  cases  oe  apprehended 
and  given  into  custody  (see  Gakb:  Poachjmo). 

Not  only  human  beings  are  trespassers,  but  the  word  is 
by  aualofl;y  applied  to  the  trespasses  also  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  anlnials.  The  trespasses  of  cattle  are  often  of  im- 
portance, because  of  the  damage  done.  The  rule  of  law 
which  governs  the  rights  of  occupiers  of  land  on  this  sub- 
ject Is  the  following:  an  owner  is  not  bound  to  fence  his 
land,  and,  whether  fenced  or  un fenced,  a  neighbor  is  bound 
neither  to  trespass  himself  nor  allow  his  cattle  to  trespass. 
If,  therefore,  A's  cattle  trespass  on  B's  land.  B  can  im- 
pound them — that  is,  he  can  lock  them  up,  and  keep  posses- 
sion till  the  owner  pay  for  the  damage  done;  or,  if  he 
prefer  it,  he  can  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  damages; 
or  he  may  drive  them  off.  and  also  bring  the  action,  until 
by  one  or  other  remedy  he  is  satisfied.  With  regard  to 
dogs,  cats,  and  similar  domesticated  animals,  the  rule  is, 
that  the  owner  is  merely  responsible  for  such  mischief  as 
they  commit  by  reason  of  some  nexli^nce  on  his  part. 
If,  for  example,  he  knows  of  some  bad  propensity  wnich 
they  have  to  stray  and  attack  or  damage  third  persons,  then 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  take  such  means  as  will  prevent 
their  doinff  the  mischief;  but  he  cannot  be  held  responsible 
unless  and  until  the  animals  have  on  a  former  occasion 
done  the  mischief— in  other  words,  it  is  only  for  a  second 
and  not  a  first  offense  that  he  can  be  nuide  liable. 

To  guard  against  T.  both  of  men  and  of  animals,  owners 
of  land  have  sometimes  resorted  to  spring-suns  and  man- 
traps, placed  in  their  grounds.    This  practice  was  carried 
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to  a  great  bdght  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
c.  In  the  United  States  the  law  does  not  authorize  the 
Betting  of  spring-guns,  etc.;  but  in  England  the  courts 
have  decided  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  owner 
from  so  protecting  his  land.  A  statute,  however,  restricts 
such  right  to  protection  of  dwellin ^houses  and  gardens;  so 
that  now  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  it  18  illegal  to 
place  man-traps  and  spring-guus  in  open  fields.  As  re- 
gards, however,  traps  to  catch  dogs,  cats,  or  other  anim^, 
an  owner  of  land  is  entitled  to  place  these  in  his  lands,  and 
even  to  allure  the  animals  with  bait,  so  as  to  invite  them 
to  their  doom;  but  this  must  not  be  done  so  close  to  a 
highway  as  to  tempt  aside  a  do^  lawfully  passing  along  the 
highway,  for  the  owner  of  a  dog,  being  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  highway  for  the  doe  as  well  as  himself,  is  entitled 
to  have  no  danger  placed  in  its  way,  such  as  a  strong-smell' 
ing  bait  which  should  operate  irresistibly  on  its  animal 
instincts. 

TRESS,  n.  tres  [F.  tresse,  a  tress,  a  plait— from  mid.  L. 
iricia,  a  plait— from  Gr.  iricha,  threefold:  It  treccia;  Sp. 
trema,  a  plait  of  three  bands  of  hair]:  a  three-plaited  Uum 
of  hair;  a  braid  or  lock  of  hair;  a  rinelet  Tres'sbb,  n. 
plu.  'SH.  Tressed,  pp.  Mst:  Ai>j.  having  tresses;  formed 
into  tresses;  curled;  knotted.  Trbbsy,  a.  tri^A,  abounding 
in  tresses. 

TRE8SURE,  irish'wr,  in  Heraldry:  a  subordinary. 
generally  said  to  be  half  the  breadth  of  the  orle,  and  usual- 
ly borne  double,  and  flowered  and  counter-flowered  with 
tieurs-de-Iis.    It  is  part  of  the  royal  insignia  of  Scotland. 

TRESTLE,  n.,  or  Trrssbl,  n.  tria'$l  [OF.  treOel,  a 
trestle:  of  uncertain  ori^n,  perhaps  from  L.  iranstrum,  a 
transom:  comp.  Dut.  dnestal,  a  tripod:  W.  tratoai,  a  rafter]: 
a  frame  consisting  of  a  beam  or  bar  fixed  at  each  end  to  a 
pair  of  sp)reading  legs  (sometimes  strengthened  bv  diagonal 
braces),  used  with  another  or  other  numes  of  the  same 
kind  for  supporting  something,  as  a  bridge,  a  table,  or  the 
like;  the  frame  or  a  table:  open  braced  framework  for 
supporting  the  horizontal  stringers  of  a  bridge  or  other 
structure.  Trestle-board,  a  name  applied  to  the  design- 
ing-board of  a  draughtsman. 

TRET,  n.  irit  [Norm.  P.  Prett,  draught— from  L.  tractus, 
pp.  of  trahirS,  to  draw]:  Jormerly,  &ji  allowance  to  pur- 
chasers of  goods  for  waste  or  refuse  matter  of  4  lbs.  on  every 
104  lbs.  after  deducting  the  tare. 

TREVAT,  n.  trM/at  [etym.  doubt.]:  a  weaver's  knife  for 
cutting  the  loops  of  velvet  pile. 

TREVELYAN  EXPERIMENT,  ire-tiFyan:  experi- 
ment in  the  expansion  of  metals  by  heat;  named  from  the 
person  who  first  carefully  studied  the  phenomenon.  When 
a  block  of  iron  or  copper  is  considerably  heated,  and  laid 
on  a  block  of  cold  lead,  a  sound  of  some  intensity^,  and 
more  or  less  musical,  is  often  heard.  Trevelyan,  after 
many  trials,  adopted  for  the  upper  block  or  '  rocker,'  as  it 
is  called,  a  form  somewhat  resembling  a  fire-shovel,  with  a 
thickish  block  of  metal  instead  of  the  blade:  this  is  poised 
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delicately  on  the  lead  block,  so  as  to  bear  with  nearly 
equal  pressure  on  two  points  separated  by  a  groove;  and 
Uie  rounded  end  of  the  handle  is  also  supported.  The  an- 
nexed flg.  shows  a  section  of  the 
^  head  of  the  rocker  and  of  the  leud 

^^^  I  block.     The  rocker   being  heated, 

'  suppose  it  poised  so  as  to  touch  the 
lead  at  A  only.  It  heats  the  leaa  at  A,  and  therefore  sud- 
denly expands  it  near  that  point,  since  lead  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Thus,  the  lead,  as  it  were,  swells  up  at 
A.  and  tiltB  the  rocker  over  to  B.  There  the  same  process 
takes  place,  and  so  on;  and  as  the  rocker  thus  moves  alter- 
nately from  A  to  B,  the  successive  impacts,  at  nearly  equal 
intervals,  form  a  musical  sound.  This  can  be  altered 
at  pleasure  by  loading  the  rocker,  or  by  altering  its 
moment  of  inertia.  By  proper  care,  almost  any  conduct- 
ing body  mav  be  made  thus  to  rock  upon  another,  thoueh, 
in  the  majority  of  combinations,  the  effect  is  very  slight. 
The  explanation  above  is  due  to  Faraday. 

TOEVES.  tret>z  (Ger.  Trier,  Lat.  Au^ia  Trevirarum): 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  cap.  of  a  circle;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  in  a  lovely  valley  between  vine-covered 
hills,  about  60  m.  s.w.  of  Coblenz,  86  m.  s.  of  Cologne. 
The  river  is  hei*e  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  730  ft. 
long,  25  ft.  wide.  T.  is  a  decayed  place,  and  covers  an 
area  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  open  spaces  where  houses  formerly 
stood.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Helen  is  a  very 
interesting  structure  of  various  antiquity,  principally  of 
Ihe  early  German  Romanesque  style  of  the  11th  c,  but  re- 
taining considerable  renudns  in  the  interior  of  a  previously 
^existing  Roman  church  of  the  age  of  Coustantine.  It  has 
beautiful  altars  and  tombs;  rich  old  chasubles  and  missals, 
famous  relics,  amonff  others  the  'Holy  Coat*  (q. v.). 
Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Liebfrauen-kvrche,  a  yety 
graceful  specimen  of  Early  German  Gothic  architecture, 
finished  1243.  The  only  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
interest  now  remaining  are  the  chapel  of  the  Benedictine 
convent  of  St.  Mathias  outside  the  town,  and  the  churcli 
of  the  Jesuits.  T.  contains  some  beautiful  old  dwelling- 
houses  of  Romanesque  architecture.  No  place  in  Germany 
is  so  rich  in  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  Among  these 
are  the  Porta  Nigra^  a  colossal  gateway,  probably  one  of  the 
five  gates  by  which  T.  was  entered  in  Constantine's  time. 
I  be  so-called  Roman  baths  (more  probably  part  of  an  im- 
perial palace),  and  a  basilica  of  Roman  brick  built  by 
Coustantine  for  a  court  of  justice,  which,  after  being  suc- 
cessively the  residence  of  the  Prankish  kings  and  arch- 
bishops, was  mostly  demolished  to  make  room  for  an  elec- 
toral palace  erected  1614;  this  has  recently  been  removed, 
and  the  basilica  restored  and  fitted  up  as  a  Prot.  church. 
Beyond  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
piers  of  the  bridge  mentioned  above,  consisting  of  cnor- 
fnous  blocks  of  lava,  also  are  of  the  Roman  period. 

T.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a  provmcial  council, 
}ias  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  priestly  semiuaryi  ^mnaa^ 
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nm,  a  library  of  96,000  vols,  and  numerous  MSS.,  a  mu- 
aeom  full  of  valuable  antiquities — ^includiug  the  famous 
Oodex  Aureus,  or  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  gold  letters,  pre- 
sented to  the  abbey  of  St.  Maumin  by  Ada,  sister  of 
Charlemagne— and  various  benevolent  institutions.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woolens,  cottons,  and  Ihiens;  also  a 
brisk  trade  in  com,  timber,  and  Moselle  wines. — Pop. 
(1880)  with  suburbs  87,431:  (1885)  town  alone  26,125; 
mostly  Rom.  Catholics;  (1890)  86,162. 

T.  derives  its  name  from  the  IVemri  or  Treveri,  a  Gallic 
or,  more  probably,  Belgic  people,  who  iu  Caesar's  lime  in- 
habited a  larffe  tract  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 
Their  cap.,  Auguita  Trevirorum,  became  a  Roman  colony 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  ultimately  became 
the  heaaquarters  of  the  Roman  commanders  on  the  Rhine, 
and  a  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors,  particularly 
Constantine.  Under  the  Franks,  into  whose  hands  it  fell 
468,  it  continued  to  flourish.  In  848,  it  passed  to  Lor- 
raine; in  870,  to  Germany;  in  895,  back  to  Lorraine;  and 
finally  was  united  to  Germany  by  Emperor  Henry  I.  The 
Abp.  of  T.  was,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  chancellor  of 
Burgundy,  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire,  a  right  which 
seems  to  have  oi-iginated  in  the  12th  or  18th  c,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  French  Revolution.  The  ambition  and 
talents  of  some  of  these  episcopal  rulers  obtained  for  them 
great  political  weight  in  Germany.  Since  1814.  T.  has  be- 
longed to  Prussia.— See  Haupt,  T.'s  VerffangenheUund  Oeg- 
emoart  (2  vols.  Trier  1822);  more  recent  works  by  Schmidt, 
Bftrsch,  Braun,  Leonardy,  and  Von  Wilraovski;  also 
Freeman's  HUtorieal  and  ArehiUciurcU  Sketches  (1876). 

TREVET,  n.  tr^'H,  or  Trivbt,  n.  trlv'H  [F.  irSpied,  a 
trivet,  tripod— from  L.  tripes  or  iripedem,  three-footed — 
from  tree,  three;  pes  or  pedem,  a  foot] :  a  stool  or  stand  sup- 
ported by  three  legs;  a  movable  iron  frame  or  stand  to  sup- 
port a  ketUe,  etc.,  on  a  grate,  and  keep  it  from  pressing  on 
the  coals.  Right  as  a  tbtvbt,  famUiarly,  all  correct;  in 
good  health. 

TREVISO,  trd^'so:  town  of  Italy,  cap.  of  the  province 
of  T. ;  on  the  river  Sile,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  17  m.  n. 
of  Venice,  with  whose  lagoons  the  river  communicates  by 
canals.  It  is  the  seat  c3  a  bishop,  and  has  a  handsome 
duomo,  with  five  cui>olas,  and  with  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Titian;  and  among  other  buildings  are 
the  old  Gothic  church  of  San  Nicolo  (with  some  excellent 
pictures),  the  public  library  (80,000  vols.),  and  a  fine  thea- 
tre. The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  24  to  88  fL  in 
height,  and  strengthened  by  numerous  bastions.  There 
are  manufactures  of  hardware,  a  sugar  refinery,  a  belU 
foundry,  and  paper-mills.— Pop.  of  town  (1881)  81,249. 

TREYLTElCKjrit^UMk,  Righabd:  1771,  Apr.  18— 
1888,  Apr.  22;  b.  Illogan,  England:  mechanical  enghieer. 
He  becune  an  engineer  in  the  Cornish  mines  early  m  life; 
built  several  steam-engines  containing  original  improye- 
ments;  patented  a  high-pressure  steam-en gme  for  use  on 
roiMte  Wi4  tnwnways  as  motiye  power  1802;  and  with  an 
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improved  one  drew  a  load  of  10  tons  at  the  rate  of  5  m. 
per  hour  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  1804.  Feb.  21.  The  accidental 
blowing  up  of  this  engine  and  the  eeneral  ridicule  of  his 
project  demyed  the  actual  introducUon  of  the  locomotiye 
engine  Into  England  seyeral  years.  T.  resumed  mining 
work  in  Cornwall  and  spent  several  years  in  mining  in  Peru, 
whither  he  had  shipped  a  number  of  his  small  high-prea- 
aore  condensing  engines;  but  returned  to  England  pennUeas 
18^7.  He  invented  a  larve  number  and  variety  of  use- 
ful articles,  but  obtained  little  proht  from  them. 

TREVOR,  tr^v&r,  Sir  John.  Knight:  1688-1717,  May 
20;  b.  England.  In  the  parliament  of  James  II.  which  met 
1685,  Mav  19,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, being  a  minion  of  Jefmys  (q.v.)>  whose  bullying 
style  he  sometimes  imitated.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nolade  master  of  the  rolls.  He  contrived  to  maintain  his 
political  and  Judicial  position  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  was  again  elected  speaker  1690,  acting  also  as  first 
commissioner  of  the  court  of  chancery,  in  which  position, 
as  in  the  speaker's  chair,  his  greed  and  veualitv  became 
notorious.  In  1695  his  conduct  was  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons;  and  as  a  result  he  was 
declared  guilty  of  high  crime,  and  was  formally  expelled, 
though  he  retained  the  mastership  of  the  rolls. 

TREY,  n.  i/rd  [OF.  PrH;  L.  1/re$,  three];  a  three  at  cards 
or  dice;  a  card  of  three  spots. 

TRI-,  tn  [Gr.  (mt,  three;  triB,  thrice:  L.  Ure9,  three]:  a 
common  preiQz  in  scientific  terms,  signifying  thiriee,  or  in 
threet-^as  in  ^'partite,  divided  into  three  parts;  trflobate, 
three-lobed. 

TRIABLE,  a.  tri'd-bl  [see  Try]:  that  mav  be  subjected 
to  trial  or  test;  that  may  undergo  a  Judicial  examination. 
Tm'ABLBNESS,  n.  -ni$,  the  state  of  being  triable. 

TMACONTAHEDRAL,  a.  trl'd-ki^'td-MdrdllQi.  trio- 
konta,  thirty:  hadfra,  a  seat,  a  base]:  having  thir^  sides; 
bounded  by  thirty  rhombs. 

TRIAD,  n.  irl'dd  [Gr.  tria$  or  tridda,  the  number  three 
— from  ireu,  three:  F.  and  It.  iriadeli  a  union  of  three; 
three  objects  or  subjects  which  may  be  connected  more  or 
less— e.g.,  Creation,  Redemption,  and  Resurrection,  or 
Itomans,  Saxons,  Normans:  in  mutio,  the  common  chord, 
consisting  of  a  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth:  in  chem.t  an 
element  which  combines  with  three  atoms  of  a  monad  ele- 
ment (see  Valbkct).  Hindu  Triad  (see  Trimurti).  Tri- 
ADic.  a  trl^ddlk^  pertaining  to  a  triad. 

TRIADELPHOtS,  a.  M'dmfits  [Gr.  treis.  three; 
€tdeipho$,  a  brother]:  in  bat.,  having  stamens  united  in  three 
bundles  by  their  filaments. 

TRIAL,  n.  tri'dl  [from  Try,  which  see]:  any  effort  or 
exercise  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done;  an  attempt;  an  en- 
deavor; examination  by  test  or  experiment:  experience;  any 
sufferiniF  or  temptation  that  puts  strength  or  virtue  to  the 
test;  aflBiction;  the  formal  examination  oef ore  a  Judse  (and 
usually  a  jury)  bv  means  of  witnesses  in  a  court  of  Taw,  as 
to  whether  certain  alleged  facts  or  charges  are  true  or  un* 
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true.  Tbial  at  bar,  a  jury  trial  before  the  fall  court  of 
four  ludges— a  procedure  seldom  resorted  to.— Stn.  of 
'triar:  cSort;  attempt;  endeavor;  essay;  experiment;  ex- 
ertion;  test;  proof. 

TRIALITY,  n.  tn-dl'Ui  [foimed  from  a  supposed  trial, 
composed  of  three  (In  imitation  of  duality ,  from  dual,  com 
posed  of  or  pertaining  to  two) — from  L.  tri-,  three,  and  -ity, 
aterminatiye  denoting  state  or  condition]:  threefold  char- 
acter or  state:  threeness.   [Rare.] 

THIAMINE,  n.  Mfdm-en  [Gr.  ireis,  three;  Eds.  amine] 
in  ehem. ,  an  amine  containing  three  atoms  of  nibogen,  or 
derived  from  three  molecules  of  ammonia. 

TRIANDRIAN,  a.  tri-dndri-dn,  or  Trtak'dboub,  a. 
-drus  [Gr.  treia,  three;  oner  or  andra,  a  man]:  in  hot,  hav- 
ing three  distinct  and  equal  stamens,  as  in  the  class  Triah- 
DRiA,  n.  plu.  -dri-d, 

TRIANGLE,  n.  tri-dnff'gl  [P.  triangle— from  L.  tfrian- 
gulum,  a  triangle — from  L.  tret,  three;  angiUue,  a  comer, 
an  angle]:  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  lines,  having 
three  corners  or  angles;  anything  in  the  form  of  a  triangle; 
a  musical  instr.  of  percussion,  made  of  metal,  and  struck 
while  hanging  free;  so  called  from  its  shape.  Tbian'- 
GLBD,  a.  -gtd,  having  the  form  of  a  triangle;  formed  into 
triangles.  Trian'gulab,  a.  -mirUT,  having  the  form  of  a 
triangle;  relating  to  a  triangle.  Tbiak^gulablt,  ad.  -li, 
Trian'gular'ity,  n.  -Id/r^i-u,  quality  of  being  triangular. 
Trian'gulate,  v.  'Idt,  to  divide  into  portions  in  the  form 
of  triangles  for  surveying;  to  make  triangular.  Tbian'- 
QXJLATiNG,  imp.  Trian'gulated,  pp.  Trian'gula'tion, 
n.  -la' shun,  division  of  a  district  of  country  into  portions 
in  the  form  of  triangles  for  convenience  of  accurate  meas- 
urements (see  below).  Triangular  compasses,  com- 
passes with  three  legs  for  taking  and  laying  oif  three 
Soints  at  once.  Triakgulab  numbebs:  see  Figubatk 
rxTMBBBS. — Triangles  are  classed  according  to  the  relative 
length  of  their  sides,  as  equilateral  (A),  or  oqual-sided; 

Triangles. 

isosceles  (6),  or  baving  two  sides  equal;  and  scalene  (C),  or 
unequal-sided,  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  sides  es^ry- 
ing  with  it  the  equality  or  similar  inequality  (of  grecUer  or 
less)  of  the  angles  respectively  opposite  to  these  sides, 
though  the  ratio  of  inequality  of  the  sides  not  at  all  corre- 
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iponds  to  that  of  the  angles.  Considered  with  reference 
to  the  dze  of  its  angles,  a  T.  is  rightrangled  (D)  when  one 
of  its  angles  (a)  is  a  right  angle  (90°);  obtuse-angled  ^), 
when  it  has  one  anffle  (ft)  greater  than  a  ri^ht  angle;  and 
acute-angled  (A  or  B),  when  it  has  no  anele  so  great  as 
a  right  angle;  the  well-known  property,  that  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  T.  is  eqaal  to  two  right  angles,  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  more  than  one  of  them  being  as 
great  as  a  right  angle.  For  the  relations  between  the  sides 
and  angles  of  a  T.,  see  Trigonometry.  The  T.  being  the 
•fundamental  figure  of  plane  geometry,  through  which 
the  properties  oi  all  other  figures  have  been  arrived  at,  the 
inyestiigation  of  its  properties  has  always  been  held  of 
prinuiry  importance.  Of  the  immense  number  ^i  results 
obtained  by  investigation,  we  notice  only  two  or  three, 
llie  lines  joinhig  Uie  angles  of  a  T.  with  the  poinU  of 
btaection  of  the  opposite  sides,  intersect  at  the  same  poiuf. 
as  also  do  the  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  on  the  oppo- 
site sides,  the  lines  bisecting  the  angles,  and  the  perpen- 
diculars from  the  middle  points  of  the  sides.  The  point 
of  intersection  of  the  first  series  of  lines  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  T.;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  series  are 
the  centres  of  two  circles,  the  former  of  which  touches  Uie 
sides  internally,  and  the  latter  passes  through  its  three 
angular  points.  Another  remarkable  property  of  trian- 
gl^  known  as  Napoleon's  problem,  is  as  follows:  if  on 
any  T.  three  equilateral  triangles  be  described,  and  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  these  three  be  joined,  the  T.  thus 
formed  is  equilateral,  and  has  its  centre  of  gravity  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  original  T:  see  Trigonometry: 
Htpotenubb.  The  area  of  a  T.  is  half  of  that  of  a 
parallelogram  which  has  the  same  base  and  altitude, 
and  is  thus  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  base  into 
the  altitude;  it  may  be  expressed  also  by  the  formula 
VS(8  —  aXS  —  *X^  —  ^)»  where  a,  h,  e,  are  the  lengths  of 
the  sides,  and  8  is  half  their  sum. 

In  the  geometrv  of  the  sphere,  a  T.  is  a  figure  bounaed 
by  three  arcs  of  circles  (as  F,  G,  H,  E,  L,  and  M). 

TRIAN'GLE  OF  FORCES:  in  mechanics,  a  proposition 
which  is  merely  a  formal  Inodification  of  the  ParaUeh- 
gram  qf  Forcee  (q.v.),  and  as  generally  stated,  is  its  con- 
verse. The  parallelogram  of  forces  enunciates  that,  if  two 
forces.  P  and  Q  (fig.)— represented  in  direction  and  magni- 
tude by  AB  and  AC)— inclined  at  an  angle  to  each  otner, 
act  on  a  point  A,  their  resultant,  R,  is  represented  in  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  by  the  diagonal,  AD,  of  the  parallelo- 
gram formed  on  the  two  lines  AB  and  AC.  Now,  as  the 
resultant,  R.  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  action  of  P  and 
Q,  it  would  exactly  counterbalance  them  if  acting  in  the 
opposite  direction  AR',  but  would  still  be  fully  repre- 
sented by  the  diagonal  line  AD,  taken  as  from  D  to  A. 
Also,  instead  of  AB,  CD  may  be  taken  to  represent  P. 
Hence  as  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ACD  completely  repre- 
sent the  three  forces,  we  have  the  proposition,  that  if  three 
foTtee  in  the  same  plane  be  in  equilibrium  on  a  jwrtiele,  and 
if  in  thai  ^ne  any  ihr^  muPually  intersecting  linps  be 
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drawn  parallel  to  the  direetions  of  the  fareee,  (he  lenffths  €f 
the  eidee  of  the  triangle  thus  formed  wul  be  proportional  U 
the  tnagnitudee  of  tfie  forces.  Its  proof  rests  oa  the  pre 
viously  ascertained  fact,  that  R',  P,  and  Q,  three  equili' 
brating  forces  at  A,  are  proportional  to  AD,  CD,  AC;  and 
on  the  geometrical  theorem,  that  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
respectively  parallel  to  those  of  another  tiiangle,  has  its  sidef 


proportional  to  those  of  the  latter;  consequently,  the  ratio 
and  relative  direction  of  the  forces  R,  P,  and  Q,  are  fully 
represented  by  ad,  ed,  and  ac,  the  sides  of  the  triangle  omI 
Again,  as  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the 
sines  of  the  opposite  angles,  so  also  are  the  forces  which 
the  sides  represent.    Hence 

P  :  Q  :  R^ :  :  CD  :  AC  :  AD 

:  :  shi.  CAD  :  sin.  ADC  :  shL  ACD 
(and  substituting  the  sines  of  the  supplementaiy  angles) 

:  :  dn.  QAR' :  sin.  PAR^:  sin.  PAQ; 
that  is,  each  force  is  propoitional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
between  the  directions  of  the  other  two. 

TRIANGULA'TION:  operation  of  dividing  any  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  triangles  of  as  larse  size  as  pos- 
sible, which  mav  be  called  primary,  and  which  must  be 
afterward  subdivided  into  smaller  triangles,  forming  a 
great  network  of  secondary  or  subsidiary  triangles,  which 
serve  as  a  means  of  working  down  from  great  to  less,  and 
finally  completina^,  by  a  system  of  scientific  checks,  an 
accurate  map  or  delineation  of  the  region  covered  by  such 
triangles,  forming  the  geodesical  process  called  a  trigonome- 
tricafsurvey:  see  Tbioonombtrigal  Survbt:  ObdnaitCe 
Survey:  Gbodbst.  The  same  operation  is  used  in  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  for  ascertaining 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  or  longitude  on  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface;  but  in  this  case,  onlv  primary  tri- 
angles are  necessary,  as  no  topogpraphioal  detail  is  re- 
quired, and  the  positions  of  the  apexes  of  the  triangles  are 
astronomically  fixed  in  tbe  most  careful  manner,  which  is 
not  always  done  in  tbe  triangles  of  a  trigonometrical 
survey. 

In  carrying  out  a  system  of  T.,  much  judgment  and  an 
accurate  local  knowledge  of  a  country  are  necessary;  and 
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It  often  happens  that  a  more  extensive  range  ot  angles  can 
be  obtained  from  a  comparatiyely  low  station  than  from 
the  tope  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  angles  of  each 
triangle  should  be  as  near  equal  as  possible,  and  unless 
local  circumstances  render  it  unavoidable,  very  acute 
or  obtuse  angles  should  not  be  used.  The  sides  of  the 
primary  triangles  should  be  as  long  as  can  be  conveniently 
observed,  but  In  practice  they  vary  from  80  nu  or  more  to 
4  m.,  or  even  less.  The  angles  are  generally  determined 
by  a  larffe  theodolite,  of  as  umple  and  strong  construction 
as  possible,  fixed  on  the  most  elevated  points  of  mountain- 
ranges,  etc.  When  the  apexes  of  the  triangles  are  very 
distant,  heliostats,  or  mirrors  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  are 
often  used,  and  in  dark  or  cloudy  weather  the  Drummond 
light  has  been  employed.  The  primary  triangles  being 
fixed  on  the  spherical  surface  of  the  earth,  certain  f ormulie, 
according  to  the  rules  of  spherical  trisonometry,  must  be 
applied  to  reduce  them  to  the  simple  calculations  for  ascer- 
tfuning,  from  certain  known  data,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
plane  triangles.  The  whole  of  those  calculations  are  de- 
pendent on  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  base  or  funda- 
mental line.  The  length  of  baselines  used  in  modem 
surveys  varies  from  8  to  7  m.  At  the  end  of  a  larse  T.,  a 
second  or  testine  base-line  is  always  measured  at  a  distance 
from  the  originiQ  one;  if  the  measured  length  of  this  agrees 
with  that  ascertained  by  calculation,  it  may  be  considered  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  general.-— See  art 
'  Celestial  Measurings  and  Weighings,'  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel.  Good  Wards  (1864). 

TRIARCHY,  n.  iri'dr-kH  [Or.  treU,  three;  orM,  govern- 
ment]: government  by  three  persons. 

TRIAS,  n.  tri'ds,  or  Tbiabsio  Stbtkm,  tri^M  [Or. 
tria$,  the  number  three,  a  triad]:  in  geol,,  a  triple  series,  the 
oldest  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Permian  rocks  under  the  name  New  Red  Sandstone  (q.v.), 
80  called  by  Gkrman  geologists  because  they  are  seiMurable 
into  three  distinct  formations:  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk, 
and  Bunter  Sandstdn;  and  the  name  has  been  generally 
adopted,  as  the  beds  are  more  fully  developed  in  Germany 
than  elsewhere.  The  German  lieds  have  consequently 
been  accepted  as.  types  of  the  group.  The  typical  beds  are 
divided  into— 1.  Keuper  (q.  v.),  with  a  maximum  thickness 
of  1,000  ft.;  2.  Muschelkalk  (q.v.),  with  a  maximum  thick- 
ness of  000  ft.;  8.  Bunter  Sandstein  (q.v.),  with  a  maximum 
thickness  of  1,500  ft.— In  the  United  States,  the  Jurassic 
is  distinct  in  the  far  west,  but  in  the  east,  where  the  red 
sandstone  occurs  from  the  Connecticut  river  vallev  south- 
westward,  the  Trias  Is  not  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
succeeding  Jurassic,  and  hence  has  been  called  the  Jura- 
Trias.    Tbiab'sic,  a.  pertaining  to  or  composed  of  trias. 

TRIATOMIC,  a.  Iri-d-tdmik  [Gr.  irei$,  three,  and  Eng. 
aiamie] :  possessing  or  consisting  of  three  atoms. 

TRIBASIC,  a.  (H-bdfHk  [Gr.  irm,  three;  batii,  a  base]: 
ht  eh&m,,  requiring  three  molecules  of  base  to  one  of  the 
add  to  form  a  neutral  salt:  thus,  citric  add  Is  tribano^ 
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TRIBB,  n.  trib  [L.  iribus,  a  tribe— from  irea,  three,  being 
one  of  the  three  origiDal  great  divisions  of  the  Roman 
people:  F.  and  It.  tribu,  a  tribe:  Gael,  ireubh,  a  tribe,  a 
clan]:  a  family  or  race  existing  distinct  from  others;  any 
class  or  distinct  portion  of  a  people;  a  nmnber  of  things 
having  certain  common  charactolsacs;  a  division  between 
order  and  genus;  a  group  of  genera  subordinate  to  an  order; 
a  body  of  rude  or  savage  people  under  one  chief.  Tribal, 
a.  iri'bdl,  belonging  to  a  tribe.  Tbi'balism,  n.  -iem,  the 
state  of  tribal  existence. 

TRIBE:  an  aggre^te  of  stocks— a  stock  being  an  aggre- 
gate of  persons  considered  to  be  kindred — or  an  a^regate 
of  families,  forming  a  community  usually  under  the 
government  of  a  chief.  The  chief  is  possessed  of  despotic 
power  over  the  members  of  the  T.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  he  has  '  patriarchal '  power — such  power,  that  is,  as 
fathers  in  early  times  exercised  over  their  children.  The 
T.  has  been  the  earliest  form  of  the  community  among  all 
the  races  of  men. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  existing  tribes,  the  T.  is  an 
aggregate  of  several  stocks  or  distinct  bodies  of  kindred. 
The  persons  of  whom  the  T.  consists  are  included  in  stocks 
whidi  are,  or  are  accounted,  distinct.  This  organization 
is  sustained  by  two  tribal  customs — (1)  persons  of  the  same 
stock  are  forbidden  to  intermarry;  and  (2)  kinship  is  reck- 
oned through  females  only,  so  that  children  are  accounted 
of  the  stock  of  their  mother.  Persons  of  the  same  stock, 
too,  owe  duties  to  each  other,  and  are  to  some  extent 
sharers  in  each  other's  liabilities.  Thus,  an  iniury  done 
by  a  man  is  an  injury  done  by  bis  stock,  wbicn  may  be 
avenged  upon  any  member  of  it;  an  injury  done  to  a  man 
is  an  injury  done  to  his  stock,  for  which  every  member  of 
It  is  bound  to  seek  veneeance.  In  consequence  of  the  cus- 
toms above  mentioned,  a  husband  must  be  of  a  different 
stock  from  his  wife  or  wives;  he  must  therefore  be  ac- 
counted of  a  different  stock  from  his  children;  and  when 
he  has  wives  of  different  stocks,  their  respective  children 
are  accounted  of  different  stocks.  More  than  one  stock  is 
thus  represented  in  every  household;  and  since  a  man 
owes  duties  to  his  stock— the  duties  of  acknowledged 
blood-relationship— while  to  those  of  his  family  who  are 
not  of  his  stock  nothing  but  the  accident  of  birth  (only 
accident)  unites  him,  the  family  among  fhese  tribes  has 
necessanly  little  cohesion.  The  tribal  customs  which 
have  been  referred  to  largely  ignore  the  family;  they  are 
founded  on  the  idea  of  stock,  lliey  are  the  customs  of 
people  with  whom  the  conception  of  stock  was  a  powerful 
social  influence  when  that  of  the  family  was  impotent; 
and  it  follows  that  the  family,  as  now  existing  among 
these  tribes,  has  grown  among  Uiem.  Now,  in  many  cases 
the  only  obstacle  to  its  rapid  development  is  the  Arm  hold 
which  the  idea  of  stock  has  taken  of  the  tribal  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of  customs  founded  on  the 
idea  of  stock  proves  a  prior  existence  of  stocks  or  bodies 
of  kindred:  the  separation  into  stocks  must  be  older  than 
the  cu^tpmS|  at  least  as  customs  asso^ii^ted  with  the  idea  of 
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stock.  And  keeping  this  in  view.  And  considering  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  conceiye  of  several  stocks  herding  together 
at  the  early  tinae  when  every  stranger  was  an  enemy,  uu- 
iess  there  was  some  natural  connection  between  them — 
such  a  connection  as  the  marriage-law  and  the  system  of 
kinship,  when  they  arose,  would  establish— it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  each  stock  was  originally  a  separate  tribe. 

This  is  made  the  basis  of  what  is  called  the  development 
theoiy  of  the  T.  (see  Primitive  Marriage,  by  J.  F.  McLen- 
nan, 1865),  which  is  the  theory  outlined  below.  Into  the 
T.  conceived  of  as  a  single  stock,  the  marriage-law  and 
system  of  kinship  would  gradually  bring  a  variety  of 
neighboring  stocks;  and  thus  the  T.  would  oecome  what  it 
is~an  aggregate  of  stocks.  The  progress  of  such  tribes 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  T.  conceived  of  as  a  group 
of  kindred  to  the  T.  consisting  of  several  stocks  or  groups 
of  kindred;  and  now,  though  the  family  is  not  yet  fully 
developed  among  them,  they  seem  to  be  tending  to  become 
aggregates  of  families.  The  tribes  of  Australasia  are  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  the  organization  above  described; 
but  it  exists  (or  existed)  also  among  the  tribes  of  N.  Amer- 
ica and  most  of  those  of  S.  America,  among  a  majority  of 
the  known  tribes  of  Africa  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ruder  tribes  of  Asia. 

Suppose  male  kinship  (which  must  come  with  the  growth 
of  the  family)  introduced  among  tribes  such  as  have  been 
spoken  of,  containing  different  stocks.  First,  the  stocks 
existing  within  the  T.  would  be  flx^,  stereotyped,  within 
it;  second,  the  growth  of  the  family  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted, and  the  influence  of  the  idea  of  stock  proportion- 
ately diminished.  The  family  would  in  time  rise  to  the 
importance  originally  possessed  by  the  stock;  and  at  length 
the  T.,  still  divided  into  stocks,  would  become,  politically, 
an  aggregate  of  families.  The  T.  would  thus  assume  the 
exact  shape  which  it  had  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  when  it  was  an  aggregate  of  famOies  included  in 
clans  or  bodies  considered  kindred  (gentes)— the  exact  shape 
which  it  now  has  among  the  most  advancisd  existing  tribes. 
Since  the  T.  of  the  Australian  type  might  thus  develop 
into  a  T.  of  the  classical  type,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
latter  really  was  the  result  of  such  a  development? 
Regarded  as  a  hypothesis,  this  view  will  be  found  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  a  good  hypothesis.  And  if  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tribes  which  have  what  is  popularly  termed 
the  marriage-law  of  caste — among  the  greatest  of  which  a 
division  corresponding  to  the  Roman  gem  prevails— can  be 
reconciled  with  it,  or  with  an  extension  of  it,  we  shall  have 
reached  a  hypothesis  capable  of  explaining  the  formation 
of  tribes  in  general.  The  tribes  above  referred  to,  whether 
divided  into  clans  or  not,  consider  themselves  of  a  common 
i  stock.  They  restrict  marriage  to  the  stock;  but  they 
always  forbid  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  relation- 
ship; and  in  numerous  cases — among  them,  those  of  the 
most  numerous  caste  peoples— they  also  forbid  marriage 
within  the  clan  or  body  considered  peculiarly  kindred.  It 
will  be  convenient,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  to  speak  of 
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this  marriage-law  as  caste.    And  by  caste  tribes,  in  wliat 
follows,  are  meant  tribes  which  have  this  marriage-law. 

Seeing  that  the  law  forbidding  marriage  withm  the  T. 
(now  generally  known  as  the  system  of  ^Bogamv),  and  the 
law  restricting  marriage  to  the  T.,  have  been  widely  prev- 
alent among  human  races,  both  must  be  conventional, 
produced  by  circumstances:  and  if  in  their  origin  they  are 
equally  ancient,  men,  at  the  first,  in  respect  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, must  long  have  been  divided  into  two  bodies 
very  differently  placed.  This,  however,  is  very  improb- 
able. There  is  no  evidence  for  it;  there  is  some  evidence 
against  It.  The  circumstances,  too,  capable  of  producing 
caste  must  have  been  isolating  circumstances;  and  it  fi 
difficult  to  conceive  of  these  operating  in  the  earliest  times. 
For  various  reasons  it  is  probable  that  caste  did  not  prevail 
in  the  eariiest  times^was  not  the  original  law  of  any  tribes. 
Of  these  reasons  a  specimen  is  found  in  the  law  of  incest 
which  prevails  among  the  greatest  of  caste  peoples,  by 
which  marriage  is  forbidden,  not  only  within  certain  de- 
ffrees  of  relationship,  but  also  within  the  clan  or  body  of 
kindred  denoted  by  a  family  name.  The  existence  of  any 
law  of  incest  among  a  caste  people  requires  explanation. 
But  how  could  a  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  clan 
arise  amonf  people  whose  principle  it  was  to  marry  within 
the  kindred?  This  can  be  referred  only  to  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  origin  of  caste.  Does  it  not,  then, 
suggest  the  establishment,  through  the  force  of  isolating 
circumstances,  of  caste — the  restriction  of  marriage  to  the 
T.  or  to  particular  tribes— among  tribes  divided  into  stocks 
which  had  forbidden  marriage  within  the  stock?  This 
would,  at  any  rate,  account  for  the  facts.  The  original 
prohibition,  on  this  view,  is  still  represented  by  the  prdii- 
bition  of  marriage  within  the  clan.  But  as  tribes  advanced, 
the  family  usurped  the  place  of  the  st^ck;  there  sprang  up 
a  belief  in  the  common  origin  of  the  T. ;  and  the  law  of 
succession  to  family  property  gave  a  new  importance  to 
near  relationships.  The  law  of  incest  would  naturally 
tend  to  follow  the  practically  important  limits  of  relation- 
ship.—This  hypothesis  of  development  is  thus  capable  of 
connecting  together  all  the  varieties  of  the  T.,  the  simplest 
with  the  most  advanced.  Illustrations  of  this  hvpothe- 
sis  are  drawn  from  several  different  lines  of  facts,  of  which 
the  following  is  one.  It  is  claimed  as  the  received  opinion 
that,  among  the  advanced  tribes  containing  gentes,  property 
was  originally  vested  in  the  gens,  and  was  only  by  slow  de- 
grees wrested  from  it  by  the  family.  It  is  involved  in  this, 
that  at  one  time  the  gens  was  everjrthing,  the  family  noth- 
ing, in  the  organizaUon  of  the  T. ;  that  the  family  grew, 
and  that,  as  it  grew,  the  T.  sank  in  importance.  The  T., 
when  property  was  exclusively  vested  in  its  gentes,  must 
have  been  an  aggregate  of  gentes,  not  of  families.  All 
this  is  corroboratory  of  the  hypothesis  of  development;  in 
particular,  it  stronglv  corroborates  the  view  that  the  T.  at 
an  early  period  consisted  of  several  bodies  of  kindred,  ac- 
counted distinct  from  each  other,  and  each  of  which  held 
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piopeity  in  common.    It  has  uever  been  accounted  for  on 
Any  other  view. 

The  only  other  theoir  whkh  has  been  formed  of  the 
origin  of  tribes— and  till  recently  almost  universally  re- 
ceired — is  the  patriarchal  theory.  This,  briefly  stated,  is 
that  a  T.  consii^  in  the  main  of  the  descendants  of  a  single 
family,  descent  being  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  reckoned 
through  nuiles;  and  that  the  Rentes  found  within  the  tribe 
consist  of  the  descendants  of  individual  sons  or  grandsons 
of  the  common  progenitor.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  this 
theory  does  not  ezplaiu  the  organization  or  the  numerous 
class  of  tribes  first  considered.  It  has  been  formed  on  ob- 
servation of  the  advanced  tribes  of  the  classical  type,  but 
it  does  not  consist  with  the  history  of  property  (to  test  it  at 
a  single,  but  a  vital,  point)  even  among  them.  It  might 
account  for  property  beiu^  vested  in  the  T. ;  it  does  not 
accoimt  for  it  being  vested  m  the  gentes.  It  can  do  so  only 
by  the  assumption  that,  though  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  original  progenitor  had  the  desire  for  famfiy  property, 
and  divided  his  property,  or  accumulated  property  of  their 
own,  their  descendants  suddenlv  lost  that  desire,  and  be- 

SLU  to  hold  in  conunon.  It  is  claimed  that  the  patriarchal 
eory  is  excluded  also  in  the  case  of  all  polyandroua 
peoples,  for  that  theory  assumes  that  society  began  with 
monandric  marria^,  a  perfect  idea  of  the  family  and  male 
kinship— all  conditions  the  very  opposite  of  those  which 
must  at  one  time  have  prevailed  among  such  peoples.  But 
this  last  statement,  it  must  be  noted,  involves  at  least  as 
great  an  asstimption  as  is  involved  in  the  theoiy  which  it 
opposes. 

TRIBLET,  n.  PribUt,  or  Tbibolbt,  n.  ir^'d-Ut  [P.  <n- 
houlei]:  a  goldsmith's  tQol  used  for  making  rings;  a  steel  cyl- 
inder round  which  metal  is  bent  in  the  process  of  forming 
tubes,  nuts,  etc. 

TRIBOMETER,  n.  iri-bSm'S-Ur  [Or.  tribein,  to  rub; 
metran,  a  measure]:  an  instr.  for  asc^taining  the  degree  of 
friction  in  rubbing  surfaces. 

TRIBONIAN,  trl'ho'nUjLn  (Tbibonia'nus,  -d'wtw):  emi- 
nent Roman  jurist  of  the  6th  c.:  b.  Pamphylia.  of  Mace- 
donian parentage;  died  A.D.  645.  He  held,  under  Em- 
peror Justinian,  the  offices  of  quaestor,  master  of  the 
imperial  household,  and  consul ;  but  he*  is  famous  chiefly 
through  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  Code  (q.v.)  of 
Justinfan  (q.v.)  and  the  Pandects  (q.v.). 

TRIBRACH,  n.  trCbrdk  [Gr.  irei$,  three:  braehus,  short]: 
in  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  short  syllables,  two  of  which  be- 
long to  the  thesis  and  one  to  the  arsis,  or  vice  versa. 

TRIBULATION,  n. MbH-ld'shiin  [P.  tribulation— from 
mid.  L.  tribuldtio  or  tribuldt^vnem,  distress— from  irib- 
Uum,  a  sledge  for  rubbing  out  com,  consisting  of  a  broad 
beam  of  wood  studded  underneath  with  sharp  pieces  of  flint 
or  with  iron  teeth,  used  in  threshing  grain:  literally,  a 
thresher]:  that  which  occasions  distress  or  vexation;  severe 
ftSicUon;  jpreat  grief,  sorrow,  or  suffering. 
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TRIBUNE,  n.  irlb'Hn  [L.  irUriinus.  the  chief  of  a  tribe. 
a  commander — from  iribus,  a  tribe:  It.  tribune:  F.  tribun]: 
among  the  ano.  Romans,  an  officer  or  magistrate  choseu  by 
the  people  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  defend  their  liberties  (see  Rome— Ancient 
Italy:  also  Plebeian:  Patbician);  a  rostrum  or  elevated 
platform  from  which  speeches  are  delivered,  as  in  the 
French  assembly.  Trib'unart,  a.  ^-nA-H,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tribunes.  Trib'uneship,  n.  -ship,  the  office  of  a 
tribtme;  also  TaiBUNATE,  -undt,  Tkibunal,  n.  trUril'- 
ndl  fL.  tribunal,  a  raised  platform  on  which  the  seats  of 
magistrates  were  placed:  F.  tribunal:  It.  trtbunale]:  a 
bench  or  raised  seat  of  a  judge ;  a  court  of  justice.  Tribuni- 
TiAL,  a.  trWUrnish'dl,  or  Trib'uni'cian,  a.  -dn,  pertaining 
to  tribunes;  suiting  a  tribune. 

TRIBUTE,  n.  Irib'iU  [L.  trUnUum,  a  stated  payment— 
from  tribfid,  1  allot,  I  bestow— from  tribus,  a  tribe:  It.  trib- 
uto:  F.  tribut]:  a  stated  sum  or  a  valuable  consideration  of 
some  kind  paid  annually  by  a  conquered  or  subject  state  to 
a  superior  as  an  acknowledgment  of  submission,  or  as  a 
prfee  for  peace  or  protection;  a  personal  contribution;  any- 
thing given  as  a  token  of  esteem.  Trtb'utart,  a.  -u-ter-i, 
paying  tribute;  subject  or  subordinate;  yielding  supplies  of 
anything:  N.  a  state  that  pavs  tribute  to  a  superior;  any 
stream  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributes  water  to 
another  stream.  Trib'utariness,  n.  -nis,  state  of  being 
subject  or  tributary. — 8yn.  of  •  tribute':  tax;  impost:  rate; 
duty;  custom;  assessment;  cess;  due;  toll;  charge;  levy; 
subsidy. 

TRICAPSULAR,  a.  irikdj/sU-lir  [L.  ires,  three;  cap- 
sula,  a  little  chest]:  in  hot,  having  three  capsules. 

TRICE,  n.  iris  [Sp.  tris,  noise  made  by  the  breaking  of 
glass,  an  instant:  comp.  Scot,  phrase  'in  a  erack*"]'.  an  in- 
stant; a  moment;  a  very  brief  space  of  time;  a  'jiffy.' 
WiTHiK  or  In  a  trice,  m  a  very  short  time. 

TRICE,  V.  trU  TSw.  trissa;  Norw.  triss;  Dan.  tHdse,  a 
pulley:  Low  <}cr.  arysen,  to  hoistl:  to  hoist  aloft;  to  haul 
up  and  secure  by  means  of  a  small  rope.  Tric^xng,  imp. 
,  Triced,  pp.  trisU 

TRICENNIAL,  a.  irUSn'nUll  [L.  triceni,  thirty  at  a 
time,  thirty  each;  anntis,  a  year]:  belonging  to  or  noting 
the  number  thirty.;  occurring  once  in  thirty  years.  Tricen- 
tenary, n.  'U-ner-i  [L.  tricenti,  three  hundred]:  a  period 
or  space  of  three  hundred  years;  a  day  commemorative  of 
any  event  which  took  place  three  hundred  years  before: 
also  Tbrcentbnart  (q.v.). 

TRICEPS,  n.  irl's^ps  (L.  tres,  three;  caput,  ti  head]:  iu 
anat.,  the  three- headed  extensor  muscle  of  the  arm. 

TRICHECUS:  see  Morse. 
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TRICHIASIS,  n.  iri-ki'd-na  [Gr.  ihriz  or  tricha,  hair]: 
a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  some  of  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
lash tani  in  upon  the  eyeball  and  produce  irritation,  tli? 
other  hairs  retaining  their  natural  position.  This  disease  is  ex 
ceedingly  common  among  the  lower  classes,  especially  of  the 
Irish.  This  affection  causes  great  annoyance,  by  exciting  a 
pricking  sensation,  and  a  constantly-  irritable  and  watery  state 
of  the  eye.  The  treatment  consists  m  plucking  out  the  offend- 
ing hairs  (if  they  are  few)  from  time  time,  each  hair  being 
removed  by  hair-forceps  with  a  slow  steady  pull.  If  they 
form  a  little  group,  they  must  be  removed  by  dissecting  out 
the  small  portion  of  lid  in  which  they  are  implanted, 
and  uniting  the  wound  with  a  suture.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  margin  of  the  lid. 

TRICmDIUM,  n.  (HMd't-um  [Gr.  arix  or  Iricha,  hair; 
eidos,  resemblance]:  in  hot.,  a  filamentous  organ  resembling 
a  netted  purse,  in  which  the  spores  of  certain  fungi  are  in- 
cluded. 

TRICHINA,  n.  tr^kl'na,  plu.  TiiiCHi'NiB,  -t*^  [Gr.  Ihrix 
OT  tricha,  hair]:  a  minute  parasite  or  worm,  infesting,  in 
the  adult  state,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  its  larval  state 
the  muscular  tissue,  of  man  and  certain  mammals,  .espe- 
cially the  hog:  more  fully  called  Trichina  Spiralis  {a. y.), 
Trichikiasis,  n.  tri^i-nVasia,  or  Trich'ino'sis,  n.  -i-n5'- 
m,  disease  produced  by  trichinous  meat;  the  disease  of 
trichinous  meat  (see  below).  Trich'inous,  a.  -us,  produc- 
ing or  produced  by  trichinae;  relating  to  the  disease 
trichiniasis. 

TRICHINA  SPIRALIS,  tri-ki'na  sjn^dl'U:  peculiar 
nematoid  worm,  which,  in  its  sexually  immature  state, 
Inhabits  the  muscles,  usually  of  the  pig.  It  was  discovered 
1835 — the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  giving  to  Prof.  Owen  four  microscopic 
specimens  of  speckled  muscle  from  a  subject  then  in  the 
dissecting-rooms.  Paget,  then  a  first-year's  student,  simul- 
taneously investigated  the  question,  and  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  to  the  Abernethian  Soc.  a  week  before  Prof. 
Owen's  memoir  was  read  to  the  Zoological  Soc.  Prof. 
Owen,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  T.  is  generally  re- 
ferred, in  communicating  to  the  Zoological  Soc.  his  *  De- 
scription of  a  Microscopic  Entozoon  infesting  the  Muscles 
of  the  Human  Body,'  describes  the  speckles  as  capsules 
containing  a  spirally-colled  microscopic  worm.  To  this 
worm  he  gave  its  name,  T.  S.  From  the  date  of  this  dis- 
covery to  the  present  time,  the  T.  S.  has  been  a  source  of 
discussion.  In  1845,  the  idea  was  advanced  by  various 
naturalists  that  it  was  the  undeveloped  or  sexless  form  of 
some  other  worm;  and  1855  (after  the  transformation  of 
the  cysllcercus  into  the  tapeworm  was  discovered),  various 
suggestions  were  made  on  this  subject;  but  it  was  not  till 
1800  that  Virchow  and  Leuckart,  by  feedine  animals  on 
flesh  containing  trichinae,  arrived  mdependently  at  the' 
correct  conclusion,  that  the  parents  of  the  encysted  trichinsB 
are  small  nematoid  worms,  which  had  never  previously 
been  described,  Leuckart's  experiments  being  made  with 
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hiimao  flesh  oontaining  these  parasites.  See  NmcATomBA: 
Nkmatelmia. 

The  young  trichins,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  human 
moscles,  present  the  form  of  spirally-coiled  worms,  in  the 
interior  of  small,  globular,  oval,  or  lemon-shaped  cjrsts, 
which  appear  as  minute  specks  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eve.    These  cysts  are  more  or  less  covered  exter- 
nally with  calcareous  matter,  according  to  the  time  d  urine 
which  they  have  remained  fixed,  and 
the  degree  of  degeneration  which  their 
walls  iiave  undergone.    The  T.  meas- 
ures, according  to  Oobbold,  on  an  aver- 
age i^g  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  yl^  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.     The  cysta   are 
sometimes    altogether   aUsent;    hence 
they  must  be  regarded  as  aonormal  for- 
mations, resulting  from  local  inflamma- 
tion set  up  bv  the  presence  of  the  worm, 
which  in  ttiiB  larval  condition  of  exist- 
ence measures  ^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  ^  of  an  inch  in  breadth.    These 
larval  worms  show  a  well-marked  di- 
fto.l.-Theworml7- gestive   apparatus,    and   reproductive 
tag   poUad  op  In  organs  often  sufficiently  developed  to 
5^?;;r£  «?!JlS!i®  enable  the  observer  to  determine  the 
&    fK?J""fi£Sn:  sex.    The  number  of  larval  trichin« 
TMsels,  etc.  (mac-  that  may  simultaneously  exist  in  the 
■'l^^^  muscles  of  a  single  man  or  animal  is 

enormous.  In  a  cat  on  -which  Leuckart  experimented,  a 
shigle  oimce  of  flesh  was  estimated  to  contain  825,000 
tricnins;  and  if  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  a  human 
body  of  ordinary  size  were  similarly  affected,  the  number 
of  worms  would  exceed  1,950  millions.  Dr.  Cobbold  be- 
lieves that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  in  a 
single  '  bearer '  (as  he  terms  the  sufferer)  may  aeiuaUff 
amount  to  at  least  20,000.000. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  mature  worms.  When  an 
animal  is  fed  with  flesh  coutaiuinff  the  larval  worm  above 
described,  and  is  killed  a  few^  aays  afterward,  a  large 
number  of  minute  worms  are  found  mixed  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  snuill  intestines.  On  closer  examination,  they 
are  found  of  two  kinds — ^the  larger  and  more  numerous 
ones  being  the  females,  and  the  smaller  and  rarer  ones  the 
males.  At  the  second  dav  after  their  introduction,  these 
intestinal  trichinee  attain  full  sexual  maturity;  and  in  six 
days,  the  females  contain  perfectly  developed  and  free 
embryos  in  their  interior. 

Tbe  female  is  a  slender  round  worm,  varying  in  length 
from  -^  to  i  of  an  inch.  The  anterior  en<f  presents  a 
'  bead-liae  appearance,  from  which  the  intestinal  canal  pro- 
ceeds. The  posterior  three-fourths  are  mainly  occupied 
by  the  reproductive  organ,  which  is  filled  partly  with  free 
embryos,  and  partly  with  eggs  in  various  stages  of  matu- 
rity. When  these  embryos  have  attained  their  full  size 
within  the  uterus  of  the  parent,  they  pass  out  at  the  genital 
aperture,  and  commence  life  on  their  own  account.    They 
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are  little  worms  with  rounded  ends,  and  present  no  indi- 
cations of  any  internal  organs.  The  male  worm  is  seldom 
more  than  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  female.  It  pre- 
sents the  same  bead-like  arrangements  as  the  female,  and  a 
reproductive  organ  whose  aperture  apparently  coincides 
with  the  anus;  while  the  female  sexual  aperture  is  com- 
paratively near  the  head-end  of  the  worm.  The  body 
terminates  with  two  hooks,  doubtless  subsidiary  to  the 
reproductive  process.  The  males  are  less  numerous  and 
shorter-lived  than  Uie  females,  and  probably  die  after 
having  discharged  their  natural  function.  The  females 
continue  bringing  forth  young  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  embryos,  according  to  Leuckart,  Cobbold,  and  all 
leading  nelminthologists,  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
thie,  and  pass  directly  into  the  muscles  of  their  '  bearers' 


Sezuallj  mature  female  TridUna  »piralU  (highly  magnified). 

or  'hosts,'  where,  if  the  conditions  are  otherwise  favor^ 
able,  they  are  developed  into  the  form  originally  observed 
by  Owen  and  Paget.  In  this  w^ay,  by  proceeding  along 
the  course  of  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  some 
reach  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and  other  distant 
parts;  but  the  majority  of  the  wandering  embrj'os  (accord- 
ing to  Tirchow)  'remain  in  those  sheathed  muscular 
groups  which  are  nearest  to  the  cavity  of  the  body  (abdo- 
men and  thoraxX  especially  in  tliose  which  are  smaller  and 
most  supplied  with  connective  tissue.'  These  embryos 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  separate  muscular 
bundles,  and  in  the  course  of  14  days  acquire  the  size  and 
organization  of  T.  8.  The  surrounding  tissues  soon 
become  disorganized,  and  the  spot  inhabited  bv  the  coiled- 
up  worm  is  converted  into  a  spindle-shaped  widening, 
within  which  the  previously  described  cyst  is  formed  by  a 
hardening  and  calcification  of  the  exterior.  A  point  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  this 
parasite,  and  as  having  a  practical  bearing  on  the  disease 
known  as  TriehimoM  (q.v.),  has  been  established  by  the 
experiments  of  Davaine— viz. ,  that  while  in  the  adult  oon- 
didon,  tridiinae  perish  in  cold  water  in  about  an  hour, 
and  cannot  survive  the  decease  of  their  host  more  than  six 
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hours,  the  larvae  remaia  alive  in  water  for  a  month,  and 
will  live  for  a  long  time  in  flesh  which  has  become  putrid. 
In  this  way,  '  a  carcass  near  a  marsh  or  rivulet  mav  com- 
municate the  parasites  to  the  ruminants  that  drink  the 
water,  or  to  pigs.' 

In  the  same  year  (1860)  in  which  Virchow  and  Leuckart 
proved  that  by  deeding  an  animal  on  flesh  containing  the 
T.  S.,  intestinal  trichinae  were  produced,  and  watched  the 
transformation  of  the  young  of  the  latter  into  muscular 
trichinae,  a  very  important  corroborative  medical  case  was 
observed  and  recorded  by  Zenker,  In  this  case,  the  pa- 
tient was  a  servant-girl,  aged  20,  and  the  principal  symp- 
toms were  loss  of  appetite,  prostration,  violent  pains  and 
contraction  of  the  limbs,  and  finally  oedema,  which,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pneumouia.  terminated  fatally  in  a 
mouth.  After  death,  numeious  larval  trichinae  were  found 
in  her  musc/es,  while  the  iniestinal  canal  contained  sexual- 
ly mature  worms.  Three  weeks  previously,  before  the 
girl  had  become  ill,  she  had  assisted  in  kilung  pigs  and 
making  sausages.  It  was  further  ascertained  that,  a  few 
days  before  her  illness  commenced,  she  had  eaten  some  of 
the  meat  in  a  raw  state.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  pork  (both  hams  and  sausages)  contained  numer- 
ous encysted  trichinae.  It  was  ascertained  also  that  the 
butcher  and  several  members  of  the  girl's  family  (to  whom 
she  had  probably  given  sausages)  were  attacked  with 
symptoms  similar  to  those  which,  in  her  case,  proved  fatal. 
How  the  pig  acquires  its  trichinae  is  unknown;  but  that 
the  larval  tdchinae  contained  in  putrid  flesh,  etc.,  may 
easily  ^ain  admittance  to  the  pig's  alimentary  tract,  is  a 
supposition  entirely  probable.  Beet-root,  earth-worms, 
moles,  and  rats  have  been  suggested  as  their  infectors;  but 
on  this  subject  see  the  advice  given  by  the  French  com- 
missioners, under  Trichiniabis.  The  adult  T.  8.  is  liable 
to  infest  the  intestinal  canal  of  all  animals  in  which  the 
larvae  have  been  found  in  the  muscles.  In  this  category 
must  be  placed  man,  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse,  mole, 
hedgehog,  and  badger.  Whether  birds  ever  contain  tri< 
chinse  is  doubtful:  reptiles  and  fishes  are  free  from  this 
pai-asite. 

TRICHINIASIS,  trikl-ni'a-MU:  diseased  condition  fai- 
duced  by  ingestion  of  food  containing  Trichina  spiralis  in 
large  quantity.  The  first  recorded  case  in  the  huumn  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Zenker  (see  Trichina  Spiralis),  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has  long  existed,  though 
its  origin  was  previously  unsuspected.  (An  obscure  case 
had  been  noted,  but  not  investigated,  in  -England  1885.) 
The  first  symptoms  in  the  human  subject  are  loss  of  ap- 
petite, followed  bv  nausea  and  a  sense  of  fatigue,  prostra* 
tion.  and  general  indisposition:  this  stage  lasts  about  a 
week.  Pain  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  accompanied  by 
swelling  of  the  face,  and  fever  of  a  peculiar  type,  charac- 
terized by  very  frequent  pulse,  moderate  thirst,  and  copious 
perspirations,  now  show  themselves;  the  beginning  of  the 
second  stage  being  thus  synchronous  with  the  migration 
Qt  t)t9  ^i^ina-brood  into  (h^  musQl^f  ^^re  \o  b«^W9 
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encysted.  During  this  stage,  pressure,  or  any  attempt  to 
move  the  parts  under  the  control  of  the  swollen  muscles, 
is  intensely  painful,  and  even  the  normal  respiratory  move- 
ments cause  such  constant  pain  as  to  render  sleep  impossi- 
ble. In  severe  cases,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  like  a 
paralyzed  person.  The  tongue  presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  in  ordinary  gastric  fever.  The  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  though  in  some  of  the  worst  cases 
there  is  continuous  diarrhea.  The  swelling  which  began 
in  the  face  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  swelling  of  the 
feet,  which  gradually  rises  to  the  trunk.  In  about  the 
fourth  week  of  the  disease,  the  trichinie  may  be  regarded 
as  permanently  settled,  and  as  having  completed  their 
destructive  action  on  the  muscles.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  third  stage,  (Characterized  mainly  by  extreme  weak- 
ness. The  gastric  symptoms  abate,  the  appetite  returns, 
and.  in  favorable  cases,  the  muscular  pains  and  swelling 
gradually  diminish;  while,  in  severe  cases,  this  third  stage 
Si  the  most  dan  fibrous  part  of  the  disease;  the  diarrhea 
being  severe,  and  accompanied  with  tenesmus,  and  often 
with  involuntary  discharges  of  the  faeces  and  urine,  while 
the  skin  exhibits  extreme  pallor,  and  is  enormously  dis- 
tended with  effused  serum.  Moreover,  pneumonia  often 
supervenes  at  this  period.  The  fourth  and  last  stage  is  that 
of  convalescence.  This  may  begin  at  the  fifth  week,  or 
later,  and  may  last  from  three  weeks  to  three  months.  In 
mild  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
this  and  the  preceding  stage.  Death  may  occur  at  any 
period.  It  has  been  observed  as  early  as  the  5th,  and  as 
Ute  as  the  42d,  day  of  the  disease.  A  single  trichinous  pig, 
if  its  fiesh  is  eaten  without  being  previously  submitted  to 
such  culinary  processes  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
larval  trichinie,  may  establish  a  local  epidemic  of  this  dis- 
ease .  The  most  important  of  those  epidemics  have  occurred 
in  Germany,  and  are  noticed  by  a  German  physician.  Dr. 
Thudichum,  in  'The  Seventh  Report  of  the  Medical 
Oflacer  of  the  Privy  Council,'  1866.  Of  these,  the  second 
or  great  epidemic  at  HettstAdt  was  the  most  severe.  It 
began  1868,  Oct.,  and  affected  158  persons,  of  whom  28 
died.  All  these  were  found  to  have  been  eating  trichinous 
pork,  either  entirelT  raw,  or  in  the  form  of  smoked  or 
fried  sausage,  meat-balls,  brawn,  black-pudding,  etc.  The 
only  safe  rule  is  net  to  eat  pork  in  any  form  unless  it  is 
known  to  be  thoroughly  cooked.  In  the  United  States  the 
disease  most  often  occurs  among  the  German  population, 
from  eating  raw  ham,  or  sausages  containing  pork  insufii- 
ciently  cooked. 

As  soon  as  a  case  of  suspected  T.  comes  under  the  notice 
of  the  physician,  attempts  should  be  made  to  remove  the 
mature  worms  from  the  intestine  by  active  purgation.  For 
this  purpose,  calomel,  in  scruple  doses,  is  more  serviceable 
than  any  other  pursative.  Two  or  three  such  doses  should 
be  given  at  interval  of  24  hours.  No  special  directions 
can  be  given  for  treatment  of  the  fever.  If  there  is  any 
appetite,  the  diet  should  be  light  but  nourishing.  Liebig's 
extract  of  meat  has  been  found  serviceable  in  keeping  up 
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the  rtreogth.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  tbe  sleep* 
lessDeas  has  been  the  cold  wet  sheet,  in  which  the  patient 
should  be  wrapped  rq>eatedl7  daring  the  day.  The  prep- 
arations of  opium  only  aggravate  the  discomfort.  The 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of 
therapeutics. 

C<»sidering  the  grayit^  of  this  disease,  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  deckle,  during  a  pig*s  life,  whether  it 
were  trichinous  or  not.     On  this  point  there  is  some   dif- 
ference of  opinion;  but  Professors  Delpech  and  Reynal, 
charged  by  the  flench  govt,  to  report  on  this  disease, 
assert  that '  the  animal,  while  livinff .  shows  no  signs  of  the 
presence  of  tricbins,  nor  can  they  be  detected  in  the  meat 
with  an  ordinary  lens,  but  a  powerful  microscope  renders 
them  at  once  yisible.'    In  Hanover,  out  of  25,000  pigs,  11 
were  found  trichinous ;  in  Brunswjck,   16  were  ane<ked 
out  of  14,000;  in  Blakenburg,  4  out  of  700.    The  Freuch 
commissioners  assert  that  a  temperature  of  167*  F.  is  sufli- 
cient  to  kill  the  parasites,  and  that  meat  thoroughly  salted 
is  also  perfectly  safe;  they  advise  that  smoke-dried  sau- 
sages, though  probably  safe,  should  be  well  boiled.    They 
further  attnbute  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  pigs  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  foul  feeders,  and  will  eat  any  offal, 
such  as  the  dead  bodies  of  rats  and  other  animals,  which 
are  known  to  be  linble  to  the  disease.    They  recommend 
farmers  to  be  very  cautious  in  feeding  their  pies  to  avoid 
giving  them  flesh  without  first  boiling  it;  to  destroy  rats 
and  small  carnivorous  animals,  and  never  to  leave  human 
or  other  excrements  in  places  where  pigs  can  reach  them. 
Finally,  they  advise  all  experimenters  to  bum  trichinous 
flesh  when  their  investigation  is  completed,  and  not  to 
throw  it  away;  for  a  fragment  of  it  miffht  be  eaten  by  a 
rat,  the  rat  devoured  by  a  pig,  and  the  pig  thus  become  the 
m^ium  of  the  disease  to  man.    In  1863,  a  trichinous  pig 
from  Valparaiso,  killed  on  board  a  merchant-vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  caused  the  death  of  two  of  the  crew;  and  there 
have  been  slight  local  trichinous  epidemics  in  the  United 
States.    Probably  T.  is  a  common  ailment  in  many  coun- 
tries; its  symptoms,  except  in  very  severe  cases,  attracting 
no  special  notice,  because  of  their  similarity  to  those  of 
rheumatic  disease  and  acute  febrile  attacks.    Helminthol- 
ogy,  and  the  detection  of  parasites  of  all  kinds,  still  re- 
quire much  investigation  by  the  medical  profession. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  trich-in^'o-li  (correctly,  Trichik- 
APALLi):  city,  cap.  of  the  collectorale  of  T.,  in  Brit.  India; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaveri,  80  m.  w.  of  Tan  jur.  The 
fort,  which  includes  the  old  town,  stands  on  the  rugged 
slope  of  a  steep  granite  rock,  600  ft.  high.  The  walk  of 
the  fort,  now  demolished,  had  a  circuit  of  2  m.;  and  this 
area  is  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  dwelling  in  low. 
closely  packed  huts.  The  streets  are  crowded  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  with  passengers,  bullock-carts,  and  cattle.  Be- 
yond the  walls  is  St.  John's  Church,  containing  the  tomb 
of  Bp.  Ueber,  who  was  buried  here  1826.  The  climate 
during  eight  months  of  the  year  is  exceedingly  hot;  never- 
theless T.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  s.  division  of  the 
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Mlulnis  amiy;  there  are  several  barracks,  and  the  lines  foi 
the  men  and  the  officers*  houses  cover  a  space  6  m.  in  cir- 
CQDiference.  Cheroots  are  manufactured  in  larj^e  quantity, 
from  excellent  tobacco  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Mauu- 
factures  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  jewelry,  especially 
gold  chains,  harness,  and  saddlery,  are  extensively  carried 
on.  A  mil  way  to  Madras  was  opened  1875.— Pop.  (1881) 
76,500:  (1891)  90,780.— The  dtstrid  of  T.  has  8,561  sq.  m.: 
pop.  (1891)  1.519,306. 

TRICHOCEPHALUS,  WMc-dsifMus  [from  Gr.  Ihrix, 
gen.  triehoa,  a  hair;  etphaU,  the  head]:  genus  of  intestinal 
worms,  of  which  one  species,  T,  dispttr  (described  by  the 
older  writers,  who  mistook  its  head  for  its  tail,  as  TriciiUTU 
and  A»earig  triehtura),  infests  the  human  intestinal  canal. 
Dr.  Ck)bbold  describes  it  as  a  small  nematoid  worm,  the 
male  \\  inches  long,  and  the  female  fully  2  inches:  it  is 
diaracterized  by  an  extremely  long  hair-like  head  and  neck, 
occupying  about  two-lhirds  of  the  entire  length.  This 
parasite  is  comparatively  rare  in  this  country;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Davaine,  not  less  than  one-half  the  inhabitants 
of  Pans  are  infested  by  it.  Its  presence  is  attended  with 
little  or  no  inconvenience.  Its  development  and  mode  of 
access  into  the  body  are  not  yet  clear.  Davaine  finds  that 
^e  e^^  are  not  developed  within  the  host's  intestines,  but 
are  disebarged  per  anum,  in  the  immature  condition  in 
which  they  escape  from  the  parent;  and  it  further  appears 
that  after  their  expulsion  a  period  of  six  months  must 
elapse  before  embryonic  formation  commences.  As  in 
the  more  common  instance  of  Asearie  lutnbricoide»,  it  is 
probable  that  they  complete  their  development  in  open 
water,  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  human 
stomach. 

TRICHOGENOUS.  a.  tH-kfif'e-nus  [Gr.  ihrix  or  tricha, 
hair:  ginndd,  I  produce]:  productive  of  hair. 

TRICHOGYNB,  n.  trik'ojin  [Gr.  ihrix  or  irieha,  hair; 
ifune.  a  woman  1 :  a  receptive  organ  concerned  in  the  sexual 
production  of  certain  algs. 

TRICHOLOGT.  n.  tri'kdrd:fi  [prefix  irieho-;  Gr.  logos, 
•  discourse]:  the  study  of  human  hair,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  baldness.  Tricholog'ical,  a.  irik-o-ldfik' 
at,  of  or  pertaining  to  trichology.  Tricholooibt,  n.  tri- 
hXd-jUt,  one  who  makes  a  scienofic  study  of  hair. 

TRICHOME.  n.  irHtfvm  [Gr.  Prichoma^fTom  ihrix  or 
tricha,  hair]:  in  boi,^  any  structure,  such  as  a  hair,  origi- 
nating as  an  outgrowth  of  the  epidermis. 

TRICHOPTERA,  n.  l/rl-kdj/iiT-a  [Gr.  Ihrix  or  irieha, 
bair;  ptera,  pin.  oipieran,  a  wing]:  a  sub-order  of  neurop- 
terous  insects;  the  caddis-fiies  (see  Caddice).  Trichop'- 
TERAK,  a.  -ter-dn,  or  Trichop'teroub,  a.  -t^,  hair-winged, 
as  the  caddis  or  case-worm  flies. 

TRICHORD,  n.  trl'kawrd  [Gr.  Ireis,  three;  charde,  a 
string]:  a  three-stringed  lyre:  Adj.  having  three  strings; 
said  of  an  improved  pianoforte,  each  note  of  which  has 
three  striogt  lor  the  greater  p^rt  of  1(8  compaw. 
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TRICHOTOMOUS,  a.  tri-kot'd-miis  [Gr.  tricha,  in  tlttee 
parts;  tome,  a  cutting]:  divided  into  three  parts  or  into 
threes.    Trichot'omy,  d.  -ml,  division  into  three  parts. 

TRICK,  n,  irlk  [Dut.  trekken,  to  pluck,  to  draw;  trek,  a 
trick:  Ger.  stretch,  a  stroke,  a  trick:  F.  irichttr,  to  cheat: 
in  meaning  '  to  dress  or  adorn/  perhaps  from  W.  tree,  gear, 
harness]:  any  fraud  or  underhand  scheme  to  impose  upon 
others;  something  done  to  cheat  or  deceive:  a  vicious  prac- 
tice; practice  or  habit,  as,  *  be  lias  a  trick  of  winking;'  a  sly 
artifice  by  way  of  amusement;  a  frolic;  the  dexterous  arti- 
fice of  a  juggler;  a  parcel  of  cards  falling  to  a  winner  at 
one  round  of  play:  in  sailors*  slang,  a  spell  of  work,  as  at 
the  helm;  a  turn;  a  shift:  in  her.,  mode  of  representing 
arms  by  sketching  them  in  outline,  and  appending  letters 
to  express  the  tinctures,  and  sometimes  numerals  to  indi- 
cate the  repetition  of  changes:  V.  to  deceive;  to  impose  on; 
to  defraud;  to  dress  or  adorn  fantastically,  with  out,  as, '  she 
was  tricked  out  in  all  her  fineiy.'  Tbick'inq,  imp.:  Aixj. 
cheating;  deceiving;  defraudinj?:  N.  in  OE.,  dress;  orna- 
ments. Tricked,  pp.  trikt.  Trickeb,  n.  triker,  one  who 
cheats;  also  Trickster,  n.  -ster,  Trick'ebt,  n.  -er-l. 
artifice;  deceit;  the  art  of  dressing  up  fantastically.  Trick'- 
I8H,  a.  '\sh,  given  to  deception  and  cheating.  Trick  isH- 
LY,  ad.  'II.  Trick'ibhnebs,  n.  -rUs,  quality  of  bdnc  trick- 
ish  or  deceitful.  Tricky,  a.  -i,  artful;  cunning.  Trick  - 
IMBBS,  n.  'l-nes,  quality  of  being  tricky.  Tricksy,  a.  trlk- 
si,  very  artful;  full  of  tricks;  elegantly  quaint.  Tbick'si- 
NEBS,  n.  'This,  artfulness;  playfulness:  quaintness. — Syn. 
of  '  trick,  n.':  stratagem;  fraud;  wile;  cheat;  juggle;  finesse; 
imposition;  delusion;  imposture;  deception;  slei^t;  arti- 
fice; subterfuge;  antic. 

TIUCKLE,  v.  trXkkl  [W.  treiglo,  to  roU  or  trickle: 
Scot,  trigil,  to  trickle:  Dan.  trUle,  to  roll]:  to  flow  in  drops 
or  in  a  small  intermittent  stream;  to  run  gen  I  It  down. 
Tric'kling,  imp.  -kllng:  Adj.  flowing  in  a  small  gentle 
stream:  N.  the  act  of  flowing  in  a  small  gentle  stream. 
Trickled,  pp.  trlkfkld. 

TRICK-TRACK,  n.  irVctrdk  [F.  trictrac,  backgammon]: 
a  game  at  tables— resembling  backgammon. 

TRICLINIC,  a.  tri-klin'ik  [Gr.  tris,  thrice;  kUnd,  I 
bend]:  having  three  unequal  axes  intersecting  at  oblique 
angles,  applied  to  a  system  of  crystallization;  inclining  or 
bending  in  three  different  directions;  also  called  Triclino- 
hed'ric,  a.  'kll-nd'hed'^'ik  [Gr.  hedra,  a  seat]. 

TRICLINrcM,  n.  tn-klln'Uim  [L.— from  Gr.  trie, 
thrice:  klino,  I  b^d]:  in  anc,  Rome,  a  couch  to  recline  on 
at  meals,  usually  for  three  persons;  a  dining-room  fur- 
nished with  coudies  on  three  sides.  Tricli'niary,  a  -ni 
<^-i,  pertaining  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

TRICOCCOUS.  a.  tri-kokkus  [Qr.  treis,  three;  kokkoe,  a 
kmi^  Qf  berry]:  in  bot.,  baving  three  one-seeded  cells. 
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tWCOLOft-TRlOYCLfi. 

TRICOLOR,  or  Tbicolour,  n.  tH^ktO-ir  [L.  trm,  thre6» 
and  Eng.  eol&r:  F.  Uieolore,  of  three  colors]:  a  Dational 
baoner  of  three  colors.  TRfcoLORSD,  a.  -kiU-ird,  having 
three  colors. — Tricolor  is  simply  a  flag  in  three  colors; 
and  most  national  ensigns  are  of  this  kind;  bat  the  applied 
sense  limits  it  to  flags  having  three  colors  in  equal  masses. 
The  principal  T.  ensigns  are:  France— blue,  white,  red, 
divided  vertically,  blue  next  the  staff.  Qerman  empire — 
black,  white,  red,  divided  horizontally.  Italy— green, 
white,  red,  divided  vertically.  Belgium— black,  yellow, 
red,  divided  vertically.  Holland— red,  white,  blue,  divided 
horizontally.  The  tricolor  took  its  rise  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  as  the  badge  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  red  and  blue  were  selected  as  the  arms  of  Paris,  and 
the  white  was  added,  as  the  color  of  the  army,  to  show  the 
intimate  union  which  should  subsist  between  the  people 
and  the  armed  force. 

TRICORNIGEROUS,  a.  <ri'*^Jr-ny<fr-ti#  [L.  ires,  three; 
eomu^  a  horn;  gero^  I  b^r]:  having  three  horns. 

TRIC08TATE,  a.  iri-k^'m  [L.  tres,  three;  eo$ia,  a 
rib]:  in  M.,  three-ribbed. 

TRIC0UPI8.  tri-kd'pU,  Spiridion:  modem  Greek 
statesman  and  author:  i791>1878;  b.  Missolonghl;  son  of 
a  primate  of  that  town.  After  completing  his  studies  in 
France  and  England,  he  went  to  the  Ionian  Isles;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  1821,  he  hastened 
to  enrol  himself  among  the  patriots.  During  the  reign  of 
King  Otho,  he  was  thrice  sent  to  London  as  envoy-extraor- 
dinary; he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  public 
instruction  (1848);  vice-president  of  the  senate  (1844-49); 
and  envoy-extraordinary  to  Paris  (1850)  on  the  occasion  of 
tlie  blocluide  of  the  ports  of  Greece  by  Great  Britain. 

T.  had  great  reputation  In  his  own  country  as  orator  and 
historian.  His  funeral  oration  on  his  friend  Lord  Bvron, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Mlssolonghi,  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages.  He  published  many  other 
writings,  political  and  religious;  but  his  masterpiece  is  his 
History  of  the  Greek  Revolution  (Euioria  Ui  SelUnikit 
BpanoiUueos,  Lond.  1858-4),  praised  for  its  accuracy,  im- 
partiality, and  style. 

TRICUSPID,  a.  trl-kii^pid  [L.  tre$,  three;  euspii,  a 
point]:  having  three  summits  or  poibtB.  Tricus'pidatb, 
a.  -pi-ddt,  having  three  points;  ending  in  three  points. 

TRICYCLE,  tH*ii-kl:  a  8-wheeled  carriage:  specifically, 
a  Velocipede  (q.v.)  with  three  wheels,  invented  by  James 
Starley,  of  Coventry,  Eng.,  the  'father'  of  the  Bicycle 
(q.v.).  The  rear  wheels  are  of  uniform  size,  and  the 
front  or  pivotal  wheel  is  generally  much  smaller.  The  T. 
is  adapted  particularly  to  ladles'  use,  though  Its  use  by 
men  Is  increasing;  and  remarkable  records  have  been  made 
with  it  ta  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
best  single  T.  record  for  5  m.  was  made  in  London  1890, 
June  25,  l^  G.  Turner,  18  mln.  50f  sec.;  and  the  best 
tandem  T.  in  London  1890,  June  20,  by  Wilson  and 
Dangerfield,  18  min.  54^  seconds 
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TRlDACNlDiB-TRlENNIAL. 

TRIDACWDJE,  irUUlknUU:  family  of  lamelU- 
branchiate  mollusks,  having  the  shell  open,  the  valves 
equal,  the  foot  small,  and  furnished  with  a  byssus.  Hip- 
popus  mactUatuB,  the  Bbab's  Paw  Clam  (q.v.),  is  prized 
for  its  beauty.  Tridaena  gigas  is  remarkable  for  great 
size,  exceeding  any  other  bivalve:  the  shell  of  a  smgle 
specimen  has  been  known  to  weigh  more  than  500 lbs.,  and 
to  measure  a  yard  or  more  in  length.  Some,  2  ft.  or  more, 
are  often  seen  outside  of  restaurants  in  New  York  and 
other  cities.  The  valves  are  sometimes  used  in  Rom.  Cath. 
churches  for  holy-water  vessels.  They  are  used  also  as  an 
ornament  for  grottoes  and  fountains.  They  are  deeplv 
furrowed  and  beautifully  grooved.  This  gr^  mollusk  Is 
a  native  of  the  E.  Indies,  and  is  found  in  sbidlow  water 
it  is  used  for  food,  and  one  suffices  for  a  number  of 
persons. 

TRroACTYLOUS,  a.  trl-ddJ(filMi9  [Gr.  trm,  thiee; 
daktaioi,  a  finger  or  toe]:  having  three  fingers  or  toes. 

TRIDENT,  n.  tri'deni  [F.  trident,  a  trident— from  L. 
tndens  or  triden'tem,  having  three  teeth— from  irei,  three; 
den$  or  dentem,  a  tooth:  It.  tridente] :  any  instr.  ih  the  form 
of  a  fork  with  three  prongs;  a  kind  of  sceptre  or  spear 
having  three  prongs;  the  sceptre  of  Neptune,  the  fabulous 
god  of  the  sea;  a  figure  frequent  on  ancient  coins.  Tbi- 
DBNTBD,  a.  in  OB.,  having  three  teeth  or  prongs.  Tbi- 
DBNTATB,  a.  tfi^Un'tdt,  in  boL,  having  three  teeth,  or  tooth- 
like divisions. 

TRIDENTINB,  a.  tri-din'tln  [L.  Triden'tum,  Tieai]: 
pertaining  to  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent,  or  to  Trent 
->e.g.»  the  '  Tridentine  Professton ':  see  Trent,  CouNCHi 

OP. 

TRIDIMENSIONAL,  a.  tri-dimSn'shunM  [L.  trei, 
three;  and  Eng.  dimemiofi]:  having  three  dimensions;  hav- 
ing length,  br^th,  and  thickness. 

TRIDING,  n.  trl'ding  [see  RidikgI:  in  OK,  the  third 
part  of  a  county  or  shire— now  retained  In  Yorkshke  in  the 
corrupt  form  Riding  (q.v.). 

TRIDUO,  n.  tridH-o  [It.— from  L.  triduum}:  in  the 
Bom.  Oath.  Chh.,  prayers  through  three  days,  followed  by 
Benediction,  as  preparation  for  keeping  a  saint's  day,  or  a 
means  of  obtaining  some  favor  from  God  through  interces- 
sion of  one  of  his  saints.  Tbddutjm,  n.  trid^u-iim,  last  three 
days  of  Lent;  any  three  days  kept  in  a  special  manner,  as 
during  a  retr^tt,  or  as  a  preparation  for  a  feast. 

TRIDYMITE,  n.  trVdH-mU  [Gr.  tridutnos,  triple]:  a 
mineral  similar  to  quartz,  occurring  in  triple  plates. 

TRIED,  pp.:  see  under  Tbt. 

TRIENNIAL,  a.  trVin'nl-dl  [L.  triennlum,  the  space  of 
three  years- from  tTe%,  three;  annus,  a  year]:  continuing 
three  years,  as  <rMnnK»^  pari  laments;  happening  every  three 
years.  Tribn'nially,  ad.  -H,  Tbibhnial  Act,  in  Eng. 
hi»t.,  an  act  of  William  and  Mary,  1606,  providing  that  no 
parliament  should  last  longer  than  three  years,  repealed 
1717. 
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TRIEISS— TRIESTE. 

TRIENS.  D.  tH'iTie  [L.  the  third  part  of  an  aft,  a  tfakd 
part]:  in  lato,  a  third  part;  dower. 

TRIER,  n.  iri'^  [from  Try  (which  see)]:  one  who  ex- 
amines anythiog  by  a  test  or  staDdord. 

TRIESTE,  ire^sf  (Ger.  Triest,  Slay.  Ter$0:  city,  the 
most  important  seaport  of  the  Austvo-Hungarian  emptre, 
and  the  most  considerable  trading-town  on  the  Adriadc; 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  T.;  an  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice;  90  m.  8.w.  of  lAibach,  on  the  Vienna  and 
Trieste  railway.  It  was  an  imperial  free  town ;  and  attached 
and  belonging  to  it  is  a  territory  of  46  sq.  m.,  consisting  of 
tiie  slopes  of  the  Trie$tiner  Earst,  which  decline  somewhat 
abruptly  toward  the  Adriatic  shore.  The  city  of  T.,  in 
which  the  pop.  of  the  district  is  almost  wholly  massed,  the 
other  places  being  only  small  villages,  consists  of  the  old 
town,  the  new  town,  or  Theresienstadt,  and  the  two 
suburbs,  Josef stadt  and  Franzenstadt.  The  old  town,  on 
the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  surmounted  by  a  castle  (built 
1680),  forms  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  city,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  narrow  streets  and  black  walls.  It  con- 
tains the  cathedral,  an  early  Byzantine  edifice  of  uncertain 
date,  into  whose  walls  stones  bearing  Roman  inscriptions 
and  carving  have  been  built,  and  whose  tower  is  said  to 
rest  on  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  new 
iown,  with  broad  streets  in  regular  parallelograms  and 
with  handsome  bouses,  occupies  the  plain  fronting  the  sea. 
Between  these  two  divisions  runs  the  Cor$o,  chief  thorough- 
fare of  the  city.  The  Tergesteum,  in  the  new  town,  is  a 
splendid  moderu  edifice,  containing  a  bazaar,  a  grand  con- 
cert and  ball  room,  exchange  and  reading  rooms,  and  the 
ofiices  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  the  largest  establishment  in 
Europe  for  sea-steamers.  North,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the 
new  and  magnificent  Lazaretto,  with  a  harbor  in  which  60 
vessels  can  perform  quarantine  at  once.  There  arc  nu- 
merous churches  for  Greeks,  Jews,  Rom.  Catholics,  and 
Protestants.  The  pop.  includes  Germans,  Americans, 
Italians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Dalmatians,  etc.;  but 
Italian  is  the  prevailiug  language.  T.  was,  till  1882,  a  free 
port;  the  harbor,  with  entrance  unintemipted  by  islands 
or  sandbanks,  is  well  protected.  The  manufactures  are 
very  extensive.  There  are  more  than  40  establishments 
for  ship-buildinff,  and  several  soap-works  and  rope-works. 
Rosoglio,  white-lead,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and 
wax-bleaching  is  carried  on.  The  annual  value  of  exports 
and  imports  is  about  $150,000,000.  A  great  agricultural 
exhibitiOD  was  held  at  T.  1882,  and  an  addition  to  the 
harbor  was  opened  1883.— Pop.  (1880)  133,019— dist.  144,- 
844;  (1890)  city  158,844— dist.  157.466. 

T.,  anc.  TergMte  or  T&rgestum,  was  important  under  the 
Romans,  and  appears  in  history  first  B.C.  51,  when  it  was 
overrun  and  plundered  by  neighboring  tribes.  It  was 
much  improved  by  Augustus,  and  1382  passed  finally  into 
the  hands  of  Austria.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefiy  to 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  constituted  it  a  free  port,  and 
to  Maria  Theresa.  Since  1816  T.  has  borne  the  title  *  The 
Most  Loyal  of  Towns.*    It  ceased  to  be  a  free  town  1891. 
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TRlFAClAL-TftlO. 

TRIFACIAL,  a.  tri-fd'shal  [L.  tre$,  three;  fdelh,  the 
face]:  of  or  pertaining  to  (he  trigeminal  or  fifth  cranial 
nerve,  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face. 

TRIPARI0U8,  a.  in-fd'rUus  [L.  irifarius,  of  three  sorta 
or  ways]:  in  bot,  in  three  rows;  looking  in  three  direc* 
tions. 

TRIPID,  a.  trT/Ui  [L.  tr(fldus,  cleft  into  three  parts— 
from  tres,  three;  fidi,  I  have  cleft;  flndo,  I  cleave]-  In  bot., 
three-cleft;  divided,  as  a  leaf,  into  three  segments  which 
reach  to  the  middle. 

TRIPLE,  n.  iri'fl  [OP.  irufls,  truffle,  mockery,  raillery— 
from  if^ffe,  a  mock,  a  jest,  a  truffle  (see  Truffle):  It. 
truffa,  a  tov,  an  idle  thing]:  thing  of  little  value  or  impor- 
tance; small  light  cake  or  confection  flavored,  and  soaked  in 
wine  or  brandy,  with  syllabub  poured  over  it:  V.  to  act  or 
talk  lightly;  to  indulge  in  light  or  silly  amusements;  to 
spend  or  waste  unprofltably;  in  027.,  to  play  with;  to  reduce 
to  a  trifle;  make  trivial.  Tri'flino,  imp.  -fling:  Adj. 
treating  serious  things  with  lightness;  of  small  importance 
or  value;  nugatory:  N.  employment  about  things  of  no 
importance;  tne  treating  of  serious  things  with  lightness. 
Trifled,  pp.  iri'fld.  TRfFLER,  n.  -flSr,  one  who  wastes 
time  idling,  or  who  acts  with  levity.  Tri'flinolt,  ad. 
"Mng-ll.  Tri'fltngness,  n.  -nh,  the  state  of  being  trifling. 
To  TRIFLE  WITH,  to  bcfool;  to  delude;  to  treat  as  of  no 
estimation. 

TRIPOLIATE.  a.  trl-fo^lUU,  or  Tmfo'liolate,  a.  lU 
dial  [L.  tre8,  three;  folium,  a  leaf]:  in  bot,,  having  three 
leaves  or  leaflets  from  the  same  point.  Trifo'lium,  n.  -ll- 
Urn,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  commonly  known  as 
clovers  or  trefoils;  common  red  clover  is  IHfoHutnpra- 
ten'«^— the  white  Dutch  clover,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  is 
T.  repens,  ord.  LegumlnoM  (see  Trefoil:  Clover). 

TRIFORIUM,  n.  irl-fd'rUim  [L.  <rM,  three;  forts,  a 
door]:  in  arch.,  the  open  gallery  or  arcade  in  the  wall 
above  the  arches  of  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  or  church.  It 
is  between  the  central  and  side  aisles,  and  is  usually  a  dark 
gallery,  being  the  wall-space  against  which  the  lean-to 
roof  of  the  aisles  rests.  In  the  later  styles  the  side-aisles 
are  covered  with  independent  roofs,  allowing  the  T.  arches 
to  be  filled  with  glass. 

TOIPORM.  a.  tri'fawrm  [L,  ires,  three;  forma,  a  shape]: 
having  a  triple  form  or  shape. 

TRIPURCATE,  a.  trif^k&t,  or  Trifur'cated.  a.  -M- 
Ud  [L.  Wes,  three;  fwrea,  a  fork]:  having  three  branches  or 
forks. 

TRIG,  a.  ir^g  [from  trick,  to  dress,  to  decorate;  W.  tree, 
harness,  gear]:  true;  tight;  firm;  trim;  neat:  Y.  to  trick 
out.  TRiG'GiNa,  imp.  Trigged,  pp.  trigd,  Trig'nbss, 
n.  -nes,  smartness;  neatness. 

TRIG,  n.  tf^g  [Dut.  1/rekken,  to  pull,  the  root  of  triagerli 
a  wedge  to  prop  a  cask,  or  to  stop  a  wheel:  Y .  to  sldd  a 
wheel. 
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TRIGAMOUS-TRIGON. 

TRIGAMOTJS,  a.  iric'd-mus  [Or.  treU,  three;  admot^ 
marriage] :  tbrioe  married ;  pertainiDg  to  or  characterused  by 
trigamy :  in  hot.,  having  three  sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same 
flower-head,  i.e.,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite.  Trig'- 
AMY,  n.  -mi,  the  state  of  having  married  three  times;  state 
of  havinff  three  wives  or  three  husbands  living  at  the  same 
time.  Trio'amist,  n.  -mUtt  one  who  has  been  thrice  mar- 
ried; one  who  has  three  wives  or  three  husbands  living  at 
the  same  time. 

TRIGEMINAL,  a.  tri-j^m'i-ndl  [L.  tres,  three;  gmXnu9, 
double]:  in  anat.,  pertaining  to  the  fifth  pair  of  cranial 
nerves,  which  have  three  main  branches. 

TRIGGER,  n.  irlg'g&r,  in  OE.  Tkickbr,  n.  iHkfk&r  [Dut 
trekker,  a  trigger;  trekken,  to  pull:  Sw.  trycka,  to  press]: 
the  catch  in  a  firearm  which,  when  pulled,  sets  free  the  loctc 
or  clap  for  striking  fire  (see  Lock);  a  catch  to  hold  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  declivity;  a  wedge  placed  under 
the  foot  of  the  dog-shore,  and  withdrawn  at  the  moment  of 
launching  a  ship. 

TRIG'LA:  see  Gurnard. 

TRIQLYPH,  n.  iri'glif  [Gr.  treis,  three;  gluphi,  a  carv- 
ing]: in  areh,,  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  grooved  tablet 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  (q.v.)  order,  repeated  at  equal 
Intervals;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ends  of  the  beams 
in  the  original  wooden  temples.  It  is  always  divided  into 
channels  or  flutes,  with  guttse  or  drops  below.  Triolyph- 
ic,  a.  iH-glifik,  or  Trigltph'ical,  a.  -i-kdl,  pertaluing  to 
triglyphs;  containing  three  sets  of  sculptures. 

TRIGON,  n.  irl'gdn  or  trig'dn  [Gr.  Prei$,  three;  gOnla, 
an  angle]:  a  triangle:  in  astroL,  the  junction  of  three  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Trigonal,  a.  -o-ndl,  or  Trig'onous,  a. 
-nui,  triangular;  having  three  angles  or  corners:  in  bot, 
having  three  angles,  the  faces  being  convex.  Tbig'onal- 
LT,  ad.  -li. 
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TRIG0NIA-TRIG0N0CEPHALU8. 

TRIGONIA,  tri-gonl-a:  geuus  of  mollusca,  represented 
at  the  present  day  by  only  three  species,  natives  of  Australia, 
but  remarkably  abundant  as  fossils.  More  than  100  species 
have  been  described  from  strata  between  the  Devonian  and 
the  Chalk  inclusive,  but  not  a  single  species  is  known  from 
any  Tertiary  deposit.  The  shell  is  Uigonal  (whence  the 
name),  thick,  and  luberculated,  or  ornamented  with  radi- 
ating or  concentric  ribe.  The  interior  is  nacreous.  The 
external  ligament  is  small  and  promiuent,  and  the  huge 
teeth  are  lar^e,  diverging,  and  trausverselv  striated.  1^ 
animal  has  a  long,  pointed,  and  powerful  foot,  with  wtiich 
it  can  make  condderable  leaps. 

TRIGONOCARPUS,  irig-d-nd-kdi-'pus:  common  fossU 
fruit  in  the  Coal-measures,  occurring  in  all  the  strata  except 
the  underclays  a^d  limestones.  Six  or  eight  species  have 
been  established,  differing  in  size  and  shape — some  as 
small  as  a*  pea,  others  as  large  as  a  walnut.  They  are 
marked,  when  preserved  in  the  roimd,  with  three  longitu- 
dinal ridges,  and  from  this  character  the  name  was  derived. 
They  have  never  been  found  attached  to  any  plant.  Dr. 
Hoolcer,  from  examination  of  several  specimens  which 
exhibit  structure,  has  shown  that  they  are  not  unlike  the 
structure  of  8cUi»btma,  drupe-bearing  coniferous  tree, 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
America  for  its  beauty,  its  singular  leaves  resembling  those 
of  a  maiden-hair  fern  enlarged.  The  determination  of 
the  afiinities  of  this  fruit  is  important,  as  the  existence  of 
conifers  in  the  Coal-measures  was  known  from  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  disk-bearing  woody  tissue;  and  the  ab- 
sence of  linear  leaves  and  cones  maaes  it  more  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  drupe-bearing  division  of  the 
order.  It  is  prooable  that  the  trunk,  to  which  the  generic 
name  Dadoxplon  has  been  given,  and  the  cast  oiwhose 
large  pith  is  known  as  Siernhergia,  hnd  for  its  leaves  the 
fern-like  fossils  named  Noggerathia  flabellata,  and  JVigo- 
nocarpus  for  its  fruit.  Dr.  Dawson  has,  however,  recently 
referred  some  Trigonocarpa  to  Sigillaria,  and  he  considers 
the  anomalous  organism  called  AntholUes  to  be  the  bud- 
form  of  the  fruit.  He  has  never  found  them  in  contact 
with  Sigillaria,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  was 
a  cryptogamous  tree,  and  consequently  had  spores,  and 
not  seeds,  for  its  fruit. 

TRIGONOCEPHALU8,  trig-d-nd-aifd-lus:  genus  of 
extremely  venomous  serpents,  of  family  OrfftaU&,  nearly 
allied  to  rattlesnakes,  but  having  the  tail  terminated  with 
a  spine  instead  of  a  rattle.  The  head  is  coveived  with 
plates  or  shields;  the  dorsal  scales  are  keeled.  T,  rhodo- 
fitoma  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  It  is  found  in 
Java,  and  preys  chiefly  on  frogs.  Cewhris,  Oraspedoceph- 
€Uu8,  and  other  cenera  have  recently  been  separated  from 
T.  The  Moccaan  Snake  of  the  s.  United  States  belong* 
to  the  genus  AaJdsirodon.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
serpents  of  the  W.  Indies  is  Oraspedocephalu$  lanceolattu, 
called  Fer-de-lance,  which  infests  sugar-plantftUons  and  iQ 
a  tenor  to  man  and  beast. 
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*•  TRIGONOMETRY. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  n.  trlg^annhn'^-trl  [Gr.  tngonon,  a 
triangle;  metron,  a  measure]:  in  mat/i.,  the  application  of 
number  to  express  the  properties  of  angles  or  of  circular 
arcs,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sides 
and  angles  of  triangles  to  one  another.  Trigonom'btbr, 
D.  instrument  for  plotting  angles  and  laying  down  distances 
on  paper,  and  for  solving  problems  in  plfme  trigonometry 
by  Inspection.  Trig'onomet'kical,  a.  -^n-d^tri-kdl, 
performed  by  or  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 
Trig' onomet'ric ALLY,  ad.  -kdl-H.  Trigonometrical 
SURYET,  survey  of  a  large  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
means  of  a  system  of  triangles,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  accurate  map  or  delineation  of  the  country  surveyed 
(see  Surveying:  Triangulation:  Ordnance  Survey). 
— Trigonometry  is  literally  measurement  of  triangles;  but 
this  definition,  though  expressing  the  scope  of  T.  in  its 
early  stages.  Is  now  wholly  inapplicable;  as  T.,  like  geom- 
etry, has  far  exceeded  its  primitive  limits,  and  is  properly 
defined  as  the  'consideration  of  alternating  or  periodic 
magnitude.'  T.,  within  the  limits  of  its  earner  definition, 
is  geometrical;  its  advance  beyond  these  limits  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  purely  algebraic  methods.  The  quantities 
with  which  geometrical  T.  has  to  deal  are  certain  lines 
definitely  placed  with  respect  to  an  angle,  and  consequent- 
ly varying  with  it.  These  lines,  generally  denominated 
mgonametrical  functions  of  the  angle,  are  the  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant;  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  angle  BAG  is 
placed  at  the  centre  of  a  circle,  called  the  circle  of  refer- 
ence; its  sine,  CD,  is  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the 
extremity  of  one  radius  upon  the  other;  the  cosine,  DA,  is 
that  part  of  the  radius  between  the  foot  of  the  sine  and  the 
centre;  the  tangent,  BE,  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  one 
radius  to  meet  the  other  produced:  the  secant,  AE,  is  the 
radius  produced  to  meet  the  exli*emity  of  the  tangent;  the 
cotangent,  FQ,  is  drawn  from  the  extremity  of  a  radius  at 


right  angles  to  one  of  the  former,  to  meet  the  other  pro- 
duced; and  the  cosecant,  AG,  is  the  radius  producea  to 
meet  the  extremity  of  the  cotanc^eut.  Other  functions,  as 
the  versed  sine,  DB,  which  is  the  distance  from  B  to  the  foot 
of  the  sine,  and  its  counterpart,  the  coversed  sine,  FH,  have 
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been  occasioually  introduced  and  deflDed,  but  are  of  no 
practical  use.    £AF,  the  angle  which  must  be  added  to 
BAC  to  make  up  a  right  angle,  is  called  the  complement  of 
BAC;  and  CAL,  the  defect  of  BAC  from  two  right  angles, 
is  called  its  supplement;  and.  by  inspection  of  the  figure,  it 
is  evident  that  the  sine  of  BAC,  CD,  is  equal  to  AH,  the 
cosine  of  its  complement;  that  the  cosine  of  BAC.  AD,  is 
equal  to  CU.  the  sine  of  its  complement;  and  that  generally 
any  function  of  an  angle  is  the  co-function  of  its  oomple- 
ment.  and  vice  ver$d;  also,  that  CD.  the  sine  of  CAB.  is 
also  the  sine  of  its  supplement;  AD,  the  cosine  of  CAB,  is 
the  cosine  pf  its  supplement;  and  that  generally  the  func- 
tion of  an  angle  is  the  function  of  its  supplement.     If  a 
right  angle  be  added  to  BAC,  then  we  have  the  triangles 
ADC,  A!BE,  shifted  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  relative  position 
to  AF  as  they  now  are  to  AB.  and  each  line  is  consequent- 
ly at  right  angles  to  its  former  position;  hence  the  sine  of 
BAC  i^  the  cosine  of  (90°  + BAC),  and  similarly  of  the 
others.    By  an  extension  of  this  process  of  investigation, 
we  arrive  at  the  general  conclusions,  that  tf  an  angle  be 
added  to  or  taken  fiom  one  or  an  odd  number  of  right  anglee, 
the  function  of  the  original  angle  ie  the  cof unction  of  the  one 
so  derived;  and  that  if  an  angle  be  added  to  or  taken  from 
an  even  number  of  right  angles,  the  functions  of  the  original 
angle  are  the  functions  of  the  derived  one.    But  since  a  func- 
tion of  an  angle  is  the  same  function  of  its  supplement,  a 
knowledge  of  the  function  would  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  two  angles  it  belonged  unless  we 
had  some  knowledge  of  more  than  the  mere  magnitude  of 
the  function.    This  desideratum  is  supplied  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  B  is  taken  as  the  zero-pomt  of  reckoning;  the 
radius  BA,  which  is  thus  supposea  to  be  fixed,  is  one  of 
the  bounding  lines  of  ever^  angle,  the  other  side  being 
supposed  to  move  in  the  direction  BfX,  as  the  angle  in- 
creases.   Let  the  radius  AC  be  supposed  to  sweep  round 
the  circle  in  a  left-hand  direction  (viz.,  toward  F);  then,  as 
it  approaches  F,  the  sine  CD  increases,  till,  on  reaching  F, 
the  sine  coincides  with  the  radius;  passing  F,  and  moving 
toward  L,  the  sine  diminishes,  till,  reaching  L,  it  becomes 
zero.     Continuing  its  progress  round  the  cu*cle,  the  an^le 
BAC  becomes  re-entrant  (viz.,  greater  than  two  ri^t 
angles);  and  its  sine  again  increases,  becoming  equal  to  the 
radius  at  M,  and  diminishinff  in  the  fourth  quadrant  till  it 
becomes  zero  at  B.    While  the  angle  increased  from  B  to 
L.  the  sine  was  drawn  downward;  for  the  other  half  of  the 
revolution,  it  was  drawn  upward;  hence,  in  the  first  and 
second  quadrants  the  sine  is  said  to  be  positive,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  negative,  the  position  of  a  function  in  the 
first  quadrant  being  adopted  as  the  standard. 


Angle. 

Sine. 

Cosine. 

TangenU 

0«to   90* 
90«»tol80« 

180*  to  sr;o» 

270«toa60«» 

Inc.  0  -  R.  4- 
dec.R-0,  4- 
inc.  0  -  R,  - 
dec.R-0.  - 

dec.  R  -  0.  + 
inc.   0-R,- 
dec.  R  -  0  - 
Inc.    0-R,4- 

inc.  0  -ao,-f- 
dec.oo-.0,  - 
incO  -00,-f 
dec.  00— 0,  — 
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Angle. 


0»to  »• 
«0«tol80» 
180»to87a» 
270«to860» 


Secant. 


Inc.  B— ao,-f 
dec.«— R,  - 
Inc.  E-oo.— 
decao-R,4. 


Cotani^nt. 


dec.oD  —0,4- 
inc.  0  -00,— 
dec.  00  —  0,+ 
inc.  0  — oD,~ 


Coeecan*i. 


dec. -Jo-R,-]- 
Inc.  R-ao,-f 
dec  «  —  R,  — 
Inc.  R  — «,— 


The  above  table  shows  the  variation  (Increase  or  decrease, 
and  between  what  limits,  as  well  as  the  sign  affecting  It) 
of  each  of  the  functions  as  the  angle  increases. 

We  here  observe  that  all  the  functions  increase  and  de- 
crease alternately  as  the  angle  of  which  they  are  the  func- 
tions passes  from  one  quadrant  to  another;  also  that  the 
sine  and  cosecant  are  affected  by  the  same  signs,  as  also 
are  the  cosine  and  secant,  and  tangent  and  cotangent. 

Again,  from  fig.  1  we  obtain,  from  the  properties  of 
right-angled  and  of  similar  triangles,  the  following  rela- 
tions between  the  functions.  Bin.'-j- Cos.*  =  R*,  Tan.* 
4-  R*  =  Sec.*,  Cot.«  +  R<  =  Co8ec.«,Tan.  :  R  : :  Sin.  :  Cos., 
Sec. :  R  : :  R :  Cos.,  Cot  :  R  : :  Cos.  •  Sin.,  Cosec.  :  R  : :  R . 
Sin.,  and  Cot.  :  R  : :  R:  Tan.  From  these  eight  relations, 
we  easily  obtain  any  one  function  in  terms  of  any  other, 
both  as  regards  its  magnitude  and  sign. 

The  reason  why  the  circle  and  its  radius  are  employed 
in  the  definition  of  the  functions  is,  that  we  may  obtain 
some  invariable  standard  by  which  to  estimate  them;  for 
while,  as  the  angle  increases  from  0"  to  860%  its  functions 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  their  standard  of  refer- 
ence, the  radius,  remains  the  same.  For  greater  simplifica- 
tion, the  radius  is  taken  as  unity,  and  the  relations  become 
sin.*  +  COS.*  =  1,  tan.*  +  1  =  sec.*,  cot.*  + 1  =  cosec.*, 
and  (by  the  reduction  from  the  proportional  to  the  divi- 

sin. 
donal  form  of  the  other  five  relations)  tan.  =  — -.  sec.  = 

1  .        COS.  1       ^  1         .u  -^ 

,  cot.  =  -T— ,  cosec.  =  —. — ,  tan.  :=  — -  ;    the   various 

cos.  sin.  sm.  cot. 

functions  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  assumed  unit. 
Thus,  in  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle ABC  (tiff.  2),  if  AC  be 
radius,  BC  =  sin.,  and  AB  = 
COS. ,  of  the  angle  A;  but  if  the 
radius  be  assumed  as  unity, 

sin.  A  =  Yp, COS.  A  =  y^and 

similarly,  from  the  above  rela-  /^. 
BC  AC 


^•=AB' 


tions,  tan.  =  ^,„ 

AB'  A15  Flg.«. 

AB  AC 

cot.  =  5^,  and  cosec.  =  ^  ;  and  in  algebraic  trigonom- 
etry these  latter  are  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions. 

The  only  angular  functions  which  geometry  enables  us 
to  d^tenPW?  wi|b  accuracy  are  ^feo^  belonging  to  lh« 
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angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  (£uc.  I.  1),  an  isoaceles 
rieht-angled  triangle  (Euc.  II.  9),  and  an  isosceles  triangle 
which  has  each  of  the  angles  at  its  base  double  of  the  thSrd 
angle  (i.e.,  base  angles  each  72",  vertical  angle  86"*)  (Euc 
I vT  10);  and  from  these,  by  means  of  a  proposition  (de- 
monstrated in  all  text-books  on  the  subject)  which  deter- 
mines the  functions  of  the  angle  (A  -|- B)— from  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  A  and  of  those  of  B;  and  also,  as 
u  corollary  to  the  preceding,  the  functions  of  dA,  4A,  8A, 
etc.,  and  inversely  of  iA,  ^A,  etc..  from  knowledge  of 
those  of  the  angle  A — have  been  obtained  and  tabiuated 
the  functions  of  all  angles  from  V  to  45'',  the  functions  of 
angles  from  45"*  to  860'  being,  as  is  evident  from  the  above 
remarks  respecting  complementary  and  supplementary 
angles,  merely  repetitions  of  these. 

The  relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  triangle 
(fig.  8)  are  three  in  number,  and  are  obtained  from  simple 
geometric  considerations;  they  are:  (1)  AB  :  AC  :  :  sin.  C: 

sin.  B;  (2)  cos.  B  =  ^^'^^^'^^^^*  ;    0)    AB  +  AC: 

AB  -  AC  :  :  tan.  i(B  +  C) :  tan.  i(B  -  C).  From  these 
relations,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fact  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri* 
an^le  collectively  amount  to  180**, 
it  IS  possible,  having  given  any 
three  (one  being  always  a  side)  of 
the  six  elements  (three  sides  and 
three  angles)  of  a  triangle,  to  deter- 
mine the  other  three.  It  is  this 
that  constitutes  T.  in  its  primitive 
^-  ^-  and  elementary  form.    If  the  tri- 

angles be  right-angled,  only  the  first  relation,  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  are  necessary 
for  the  complete  solution. 

Algebraic  T.  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
analysis,  l)ut  is  too  extensive  and  varied  to  be  even  sketched 
here;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  it  the  trigonometrical  func- 
tions are  considered  not  as  geometriciil  magnitudes,  but  as 
numerical  quantities  having  certain  relations  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  circle  as  well  as  the  angular  functions  are 
treated  as  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  radius.  Many 
important  results,  such  as  the  approximate  estimation  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  completion  of  the  solu- 
tion of  cubic  equations,  etc.,  have  been  obtained  by  its 
means;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  modes  and  results 
is  necessary  to  acquaintance  with  higher  mathematics. 
Spherical  T.  is  plane  T.  applied  to  spherical  triangles. 
TRIGRAPH,  n.  iri'grdf  [Gr.  treia,  three;  grapho,  I 
write]:  a  combhiation  of  three  letters  to  express  one  sound; 
a  triphthong. 

TRIGYN,  n.  trVjin  [Gr.  ireis,  three;  ^n^,  a  woman]:  in 
hot,  a  plant  having  three  styles. 

TRIHEDRON,  n.  irl-he'dron  [Gr.  treis,  three;  hedra,  a 
seat,  a  base]:  a  figure  having  three  equal  sides.  Tbihb'- 
DRAL,  a.  -drdl,  having  three  equal  sides. 
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TRIJUGATE,  trVju-gdi,  or  Tk^jugous,  a.  -gus  [L.  ires, 
three;  jugum^  yoke]:  in  hoU^  having  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

TRIKHALA,  or  Trikala,  trekdld:  town. of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  33  m.  w.s.w.  of  Larissa;  on  the  slope  of  a 
bill.  It  manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs  and  has 
large  transit-trade.  The  neighboring  pluius,  watered  by 
the  Salambria  (anc.  Peneus),  are  rich  in  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
.  — T.  is  the  Trikka  of  Homer,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  -^sculapius.  T.  was  ceded  to  Greece,  with  s. 
'lliessaly,  1881.— Pop.  (1881),  5,563. 

TiilLAMELLAR,  a.  irl-lam'H'l&r  [L.  tres,  three;  lamel' 
li,  a  small  plate  of  metal]:  in  hoU^  three-layered:  applied  to 
a  compound  stigma  having  three  divisions  flattened  like 
bands. 

TRILAMINAR,  a.  tH-ldm'l-ner  [L.  ires,  three;  lamina, 
a  plate,  a  leaf]:  consisting  of  threefold  laminae  or  layers  of 
cells,  as  the  blastoderm. 

TRILATERAL,  a.  irl4dfirdl  [L.  tres,  three;  laius,  a 
side,  lateria,  of  a  side]:  having  three  sides,  as  a  triangle. 

TrILAT  ERALLY.  sd.  -uUi. 

TRILETTO.  n.  tre-lefo  [It.]:  in  mus.,  a  short  trill. 

TRILINGUAL,  a.  tri-ling'gtodl,  or  Trtlin'guar,  a. 
gwer  [L.  tres,  three;  lingua,  a  tongue]:  consisting  of  or 
expressed  in  three  languages. 

TRILITERAL,  a.  trUU'er-dl  [L.  ires,  three;  liUra,  a 
letter]:  consisting  of  three  letters:  N.  a  word  consisting  of 
three  letters.  Trtltt'eralibm,  n.  -Izm,  the  system  in  the 
Semitic  languages  according  fo  which  the  roots  of  the 
wonls  have  their  three  fundamental  letters;  the  use  of  trilit- 
eral  roots. 

TRILITH,  n.  <ri7irA,  Trilithon,  n.  trVlWi-^  [Gr  treU, 
three;  liihas,  a  stone]:  in  archceol.,  a  monument,  probably 
sepulchral,  either  standing  alone  or  part  of  a  larger  work, 
and  consisting  of  three  stones,  two  uprights,  connected  by 
a  continuous  impost  or  architrave:  the  best  known  exam- 
ples are  at  Stonehenge,  England.  Trilithic,  a.  iri-liWik, 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  triliih;  having  the  character  of  a  trilith. 

TRILL,  V.  tril  [8w.  trilla,  to  roll:  Dan.  trille,  to  roll,  to 
trundle:  It.  trillare,  to  quaver  with  the  voice  in  singing: 
W.  ireigl,  a  rolling  over]:  to  utter  or  play  with  a  quavering 
or  tremulous  vibration;  to  sound  in  tremulous  or  quavering 
vibrations;  in  OE ,  to  trickle;  to  roll:  N.  a  shaking  or 
quaveringof  the  voice  in  singing;  a  quavering  or  tremulous 
sound.  TROi'LiNQ,  imp.:  Adj.  quavering;  tremulous. 
Trilled,  pp.  trlld. 

TRILLI ACEjE,  tril-li-d'se-e:  small  nat.  order  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  class  Dictyogens  (q.v.)  of  Lindley;  her- 
baceous, with  tubers  or  root-stocks,  whorled  leaves,  her- 
maphrodite flowers;  perianth  of  six  leaves,  the  three  inner 
leaves  sometimes  colored;  six,  eight,  or  ten  stamens,  the 
filaments  extending  beyond  the  anthers  in  awl-shaped 
points;  the  ovary  free.  3-5-celled,  with  numerous  ovules; 
the  fruit  succulent.  The  order  is  characterized  by  narcotic 
properties.  The  genus  Pari8  (q.v.)  belongs  to  it. 
80—80 
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TRILLIBCJB,  n.  irU'lUub:  Id  OB.,  tripe;  a  trifle;  any- 
tding  worthless. 

TRILLION,  n.  trWyun  [L.  tres,  three,  and  Eng.  millian: 
F.  trillion]:  in  the  Eng.  gffstem  of  notation,  a  number  rep- 
resented by  the  third  power  of  a  million;  a  million  of  mil- 
lions of  millions,  represented  by  1,  followed  by  eighteen 
ciphers;  in  the  F,  and  It.  systems,  now  generally  lued  in 
the  United  States,  a  million  millions,  or  a  thousand  billions, 
represented  by  1,  followed  by  twelve  ciphers. 

TRILLIUM,  tr%tli-um  [word  coined  by  Linnaeus  from 
Lat.  tri-,  threefold]:  gQu\x&ol Liliacea,  of  which  14  Amer. 
species  are  known,  and  2  Asian.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  ternary  arrangement  running  through  the  calyx, 
styles,  and  leaves.  The  species  of  T.  arc  curious  and  interest- 
ing plants,  having  a  thick,  short,  fleshy  root-stock,  and  un- 
branched  stem  topped  with  a  whorl  of  3  broad,  deep-green 
leaves,  from  which  rises  the  beautiful  sessile  flower.  The 
Purple  T.  is  popularly  called  Indian  Balm,  Nosebleed,  etc. 
In  T.  erythrocarpum  (the  Painted  T.),  deep-red  lines  mark 
the  white  petals.  In  T.  grandiftorum  of  the  e.  states,  and 
in  T.  ovatum  of  Cal.,  the  white  petals  turn  rose-color. 

TRILOBATE,  a.  tri-ld'bdt,  or  Trilobed,  a.  trVlobd  [Gr. 
treis,  three;  Idbos,  a  lobe]:  having  three  lobes. 

TRILOBITA,  tH-ld-H'ta:  the  trilobites,  an  order  of  fos- 
sil  Crustacea  entirely  confined  to  the  paleozoic  i-ocks. 
They  are  abundant  specially  in  the  Silurian  period,  and 
disappear  in  the  lower  members  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  body  was  covered  with  a  chitinous  shield,  which 
consisted  of  a  large  united  cephalic  shield,  a  variable  num- 
ber of  body  segments,  and  a  tail  or  pygidium,  composed 
of  a  number  of  joints,  more  or  less  anchylosed.  The  eyes 
were  sessile  and  compound.  The  lenses  are  frequently 
beautifully  preserved,  and  in  some  species  are  so  large 
that  they  can  easily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  In 
Asaphus  caudatus,  each  eye  bad  at  least  400  facets;  and  in 
the  large  A,  tyrannus  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  6,000.  In  some  species  a  bi- 
furcated plate  has  been  found  in  the  re- 
fion  of  the  mouth,  which  is  believed  to 
ea  labrum;  but  no  nntenuse  were  de- 
tected until  within  a  few  yeai-s,  when 
limbs  were  discovered  by  carefully  made 
sections  of  the  fossil.  The  members  of 
the  order  varied  greatly  in  size,  some 
species  being  scarcely  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  while  others,  like  Asaphus  gigcu, 
attained  a  length  of  18  inches.  It  is 
probable  that  many  named  species  may 
AfuiphuB  tubercula-  be  only  larval  or  transition  forms  of 
*"*•  others.    The  minute  Agnostetcs  is  fre- 

quently found  in  such  quantities  as  to  indicate  that  it  lived 
in  shoals,  as  if  it  were  the  larval  form  of  some  large  trilo- 
bite.  Trilobites  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  an  em- 
bryonic stage  of  the  living  King-crab;  and  the  larval  King- 
crab  (Horseshoe  Crab)  no  less  resembles  what  is  regarded 
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as  a  laiTsI  trilobite,  Trinucleua.  They  are  now  classed  as 
orders  of  a  crustacean  sub-class,  Palaocarida.  More  than 
400  species  have  been  described,  and  grouped  into  50  gen- 
era. 

TRILOBITE.  n.  iri'lo-m  [Gr.  treis,  three;  Idbos,  a  lobe]: 
in  paUaon.,  one  of  an  extensive  family  of  paleozoic  crus- 
taceans, the  TRiiiOBiTiD^,  n.  plu.  tn'lobiti-de,  deriving 
tbeir  name  from  the  three-lobed  aspect  of  their  bodies  (see 
Tbii^bita).  Tbilobitic,  a.  PrVlo-bUVc,  like  or  pertaining 
to  a  trUobite. 

TRILOCULAR,  a.  irUldl^u-l^  [L.  ires,  three;  loeiUus, 
a  Hltle  place]:  in  bot.,  having  three  cells  or  loculaments. 

TRILOGY,  n.  triTojl  [Gr.  ireia,  three;  logos,  a  dis- 
course]:  a  series  of  three  dramas,  each  complete  in  itself, 
the  whole,  however,  forming  but  one  poetical  picture,  as 
in  Shakespeare's  Renry  VI.;  in  the  Athenian  drama,  in 
which  the  term  originated,  trilogy  was  not  only  used  in  the 
above  sense,  but  also  applied  to  the  exhibition  of  three 
tnij^ies  on  some  special  occasion,  each  tragedy  being 
quite  distinct  in  subject.  A  satyric  drama  was  customarily 
aidded  as  a  termination,  whence  the  whole  was  sometimes 
termed  a  tetralogy.  Every  tragic  poet  that  wished  to  take 
part  in  a  poetic  contest  had  to  produce  a  T.  with  a  satyric 
drama  at  the  Dionysiac,  Lenaean,  and  Anthesteriac  fesd- 
vals.  We  possess  only  one  perfect  specimen  of  the  classic 
T. — ^the  Oresteia  of  -^Eschylus,  which  embraces  the  Aga- 
memnon, the  Chcephora,  and  the  Eumenides.  Beaumur- 
chais's  three  comedies  from  a  comic  trilogy  of  the  kind 
first  mentioned;  Schiller's  Wallenstein  is  a  trilogy;  and 
so  are  Swinburne's  Chasielard,  BothweU,  and  Mary  Stuart, 

TRIM,  a.  trim  [AS.  trum,  steadfast:  trymian,  to  estab- 
lish, to  set  in  order]:  compact;  firm;  nice;  neat;  tidy; 
dressed;  in  good  order;  having  everything  necessary:  Sf. 
ornaments;  trappings:  proper  state  of  dress;  adjustment, 
arrangement,  or  condition  as  regards  orderliness  or  balance; 
tiie  state  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts, 
etc.,  by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing:  Y.  to  put  in 
due  order  for  any  purpose;  to  decorate;  to  dress;  to  clip, 
as  the  hair;  to  lop.  as  trees;  to  prepare,  as  a  lamp;  to  dress 
timber;  to  make  neat  or  tidy;  to  put  a  vessel  in  due  order 
for  sailing  b^  adjusting  the  cargo,  ballast,  etc.,  that  she 
may  sit  well  m  the  water;  to  fluctuate  between  parties  so  as 
to  appear  to  favor  each  in  turn.  Trimking,  imp.:  N. 
necessary  or  ornamental  appendages,  as  lace,  ribbons,  and 
the  like;  the  act  of  one  who  trims;  inconstancy.  TBDf'- 
MiNaB,  n.  plu.  the  immediate  surroundings  of  a  dish  at 
table,  as  bacon  and  trimmings.  Tkimhed,  pp.  irimd. 
Tbih'mer,  n.  -mSr,  one  who  trims;  one  who  fits  ornaments 
or  arranges  them;  one  who  arranges  the  coal  in  a  collier; 
one  who  adjusts  his  position  to  accord  more  or  less  with  the 
different  sines  in  a  contest;  a  time-server  (see  below);  a  flat 
brick  arch  for  supporting  a  hearth  in  an  upper  floor  of  a 
buOding;  a  piece  of  wo^  in  a  wall  to  support  the  ends  of 
a  joist  or  rafter.  Trim'ly,  ad.  -11,  neatly;  in  good  order. 
TRiM'»se8i  n-  -n^^f  oeatness;  siiupessj  state  of  beiog  in 
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good  order.  Trim'mingly,  ad.  -mlng-ll,  in  a  tritnmiDg 
manner.  In  trim,  in  projper  order.  To  trim  in,  in  canr- 
VenPry,  to  fll,  as  a  piece  of  timber  into  other  work.  To  trim 
DP,  to  dress;  to  put  in  order.— Syn.  of  *  trim,  v.':  to  dress; 
decorate;  shave;  clip;  lop;  prune;  adjust;  balance. 

TRIMEROUS,  a.  trVmer-us  [Gr.  1/reis,  three;  meTO%,  a 
part]:  in  hot.,  composed  of  three  parts— a  trifMrous  flower 
having  its  organs  in  three  or  multiples  of  three. 

TRIMETER,  n.  trlm'^-tir  FGr.  treis,  three:  metron,  a 
measure]:  a  poetical  division  of  verse,  consisting  of  three 
measures.  Trimbtric,  a.  tri-mH'rik,  or  Trimbt'rical,  a. 
-ri-kdl,  consisting  of  three  poetical  measures;  in  min.,  ap- 
plied to  crystals  having  the  axes  of  three  kinds. 

TRIMETHYLAMINE,  n.  tri'TnS-thitdfnin  [Gr.  ireis, 
three,  and  Eng.  methyl,  which  seel:  in  chem.,  volatile  al- 
kaline substance  having  the  smell  of  stock-fish,  obtained 
from  herring-brine,  etc.,  as  a  colorless  gas,  readilv  soluble 
in  water,  and  having  strong  alkaline  reaction.  With  acids 
it  readily  forms  soluble  salts.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity 
in  the  pickle  in  which  herrings  (especially  their  roes)  have 
been  lying,  and  in  the  spirit  m  which  old  anatomical  prep- 
arations have  been  long  suspended;  and  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  it  imparts  to  the  leaves  of  Ghenopomum  olidum 
their  atrocious  odor,  and  to  the  flowers  of  Cralagru  oxyck- 
cfintha  (the  common  hawthora)  their  agreeable  fragrance. 
It  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  ergot  of  rye,  from  guano, 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  red  beet-root,  and  from  putrid 
yeast,  and  has  been  detected  in  small  quantity  in  human 
urine  and  in  the  blood  of  the  calf.  It  may  be  formed  arti- 
ficially by  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  dimethylamine. 

TRIM'MER:  a  time-server:  one  who  tries  to  keep  in  with 
both  sides  or  parties.  T.  was  a  political  term  in  use  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.,  originally  applied 
to  certain  politicians  of  Charles's  time,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  held  opinions 
half-way  between  the  extreme  whigs  and  tories.  Halifax 
adopted  the  name  T.  as  a  title  of  honor,  maintaining  that 
everything  good  was  a  medium  between  extremes. — The 
same  term  was  applied  more  generally  by  Dryden  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  period  to  all  who,  professing  lo 
be  friends  to  monarchy,  were  at  the  same  time  enemies  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  who  were  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
court  and  to  the  fanatical  republicans. 

TRIMMER,  irlm'mer,  Sarah  (Kirby):  English  author: 
1741,  Jan.  6—1810,  Dec.  15;  b.  Ipswich.  She  had  the  advan- 
tage of  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom 
she  was  a  favorite.  She  was  married  1762.  Her  publica- 
tions, beginning  1780,  included  many  school-books  and 
other  books  for  the  young,  on  natural  history,  on  scriptural 
study,  etc. ;  and  had  much  popularity.  She  also  edited  mag- 
azines for  family  instruction.  Her  Histoi^y  of  tlie  Bobim  is 
still  read. 

TRIMMING.  TRIMNESS;  see  under  Tmm. 
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TRIMORPHIC,  a.  trUmcWfik  [Or.  treis,  three;  morphe, 
form,  shape]:  in  bot.,  having  three  forms  of  flowers  in  one . 
species.    Trimor'phism,  n.  -fUm,  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  a  trimorphic  plant. 

TRImOrTI,  tre-nwr'ie  [from  8kr.  tri,  three;  mUrth 
form]:  the  Hindu  ti-iad,  Brathma,  Viahn'u,  and  Siva^  viewed 
as  an  iuseparable  unftjr,  though  three  in  form.  The  Pad- 
ma-Pardn'a  (see  Purah'a),  which,  being  a  Pur&n  a  of  the 
Yaishnava  sect,  assigns  to  Vishn'u  the  highest  rank  iu  the 
T.,  defines  its  character  in  the  following  manner:  *  In  the 
beginning  of  creation,  the  great  Vishnu,  desirous  of  creat- 
ing the  whole  world,  became  threefold :  creator,  preserver, 
and  destroyer.  In  order  to  create  this  w  orld,  the  supreme 
spirit  produced  from  the  right  side  of  his  bodv  himself  as 
Brahma;  then,  in  order  to  preserve  the  world,  he  produced 
from  the  left  side  of  his  body  Visliuu;  and,  iu  order  to  de- 
stroy the  world,  he  produce<l  from  the  middle  of  his  body 
the  eternal  S'iva.  Some  worship  Bmhma,  others  Vishn'u, 
others  8  iva;  but  Vishnu,  one,  vet  threefold,  creates,  pre- 
serves, and  destroys;  therefore,  let  the  pious  make  no  dif- 
ference between  the  tln-ee.'  And  the  MaUpa-Purdn'a, 
where  speakinc  of  Mahai,  or  the  intellectual  principle  of 
the  S&nkhva  philosophy  (see  Sankhya),  says  that '  Mahat 
becomes  distinctly  known  as  Ihree  gods,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  three  qualities,  goodness,  passion,  and  sin;  be- 
ing one  person  and  three  gods— viz.,  Brahma,  Vishn'u,  and 
Siva,'  Apart,  therefore,  from  sectarian  belief,  which 
makes  its  own  god  the  highest,  nnd  gives  him  the  attiibutes 
also  of  the  other  gods,  Trim'drii  implies  the  unity  of  the 
three  principles  of  creation,  preservation,  and  destruction, 
and  as  such  belongs  more  to  the  philosophical  than  to  the 
popular  belief.  When  represented,  the  T.  is  one  body 
with  three  heads:  in  the  middle,  that  of  Brahma;  at  its 
right,  that  of  Vishn'u;  and  at  its  left,  that  of  S  iva.  The 
symbol  of  the  T.  is  the  mystical  syllable  (wi,  where  (o  be- 
ing equivalent  to  a-j- 1^)  a  means  Brahma;  t/,  Vishn'u;  and 
f»,  S'lva.    See  Om. 

TRINCOMALEE,  trlng-ko-male' :  seaport  town  and 
magnificent  harbor  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Ceylon;  8°  84'  n., 
and 81-  13'  e.;  on  ahold  peninsula,  which  divides  the  inner 
and  outer  harbors.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its 
ancient  renown  was  due  more  to  religious  than  political  or 
geographical  considerations;  for  here  the  Malabar  invaders 
of  Ceylon  built  one  of  their  most  sacred  shrines — the  *  Tem- 
ple 01  a  Thousand  Columns, '  to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from 
all  India.  This  celebrated  shrine  was  demolished  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  fortified  the  heights  with  the  materials 
from  it,  1622.  It  was  held  next  by  the  Dutch ;  but  in  1672, 
during  the  rupture  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  United 
Provinces,  the  French  took  T.,  which  was  abandoned  by 
the  Dutch  in  a  panic.  In  1782  the  French  admiral,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Brit,  commander,  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  the  English  garrison  retired  to  Madras.  It  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  the  following  year,  and  they  retain- 
ed it  until  the  capture  of  Ceylon  by  the  British  1795.  The 
modern  town,  excluding  the  official  buildings,  is  of  poor 
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appearance.  There  are  Hindu  temples  in  barbarous  taste, 
and  religious  festivals  and  processions  to  which  a  similar 
epithet  may  be  applied.—Tho  Bay  of  T.  is  land-locked,  and 
presents  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty;  its  fine  expanse  of 
water  is  still  as  an  inland  lake,  and  equally  sheltered.  It 
is  the  principal  naval  station  in  the  Indian  seas.  '  On  com- 
paring this  magnificent  bay,*  says  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  *  with 
the  open  and  unsheltered  roadstead  of  Colombo  and  the 
dangerous  and  incommodious  harbor  of  Galle,  it  excites  an 
emotion  of  surprise  and  regret  that  any  other  than  Trinco- 
raalee  should  have  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government 
and  the  commercial  capital  of  Ceylon.  As  a  harbor,  T.  is 
renowned  for  its  extent  and  security;  but  its  peculiar  supe- 
riority over  every  other  in  the  Indian  seas  consists  in  its  per- 
fect accessibility  to  every  description  of  craft  in  every  va- 
riatiou  of  weather.'  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at 
T.  is81''-4.-Pop.  (1881)  10,180;  (1891)  11,411. 

TRINCOMALEE  WOOD:  see  Halmalillk. 

TRINE,  a.  trin  [L.  trinus,  threefold— from  <rw,  three]: 
threefold:  N.  in  atiroL,  the  aspect  of  planets  120  demes 
distant  from  each  other.    Trinal,  a.  trVndl,  threefold. 

TRINE-IMMERSION:  in  baptism  in  certain  portions  of 
the  primitive  church,  the  dipping  a  person  three  times  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  pronouncing  of  each 
of  the  three  names  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  When  circum- 
stances rendered  baptism  by  affusion  necessary,  the  affusion 
also  was  trine  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

TRINERVIS,  a.  iH-n^'vU,  or  TRmERVATE,  a.  -«W, 
and  Trinbrvbd,  a.  iri'nervd  [L.  ire$,  three;  nertrus,  a 
nerve]:  in  boi.,  having  three  ribs  springing  together  from 
the  base.    . 

TRING,  tr\ng:  town  of  Hertfordshire,  England;  82  m. 
n.w.  from  Loudon,  near  the  right  bank  or  the  Ouzel, 
branch  of  the  Ouse.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  manufactures 
of  silk,  canvas,  and  straw-plait,  and  is  a  station  on  the 
London  and  Northwestern  railway.— Pop.  (1881)  4,854. 

TRIN'GA:  see  Sandpiper. 

TRINGLE,  n.  irlng'gl  [F.  tringle,  a  curtain-rod]:  a  cur- 
tain-rod; in  arch,,  a  name  common  to  several  little  'square 
members  or  ornaments,  particularly  one  fixed  over  a  tri- 
glyph. 

TRINIDAD,  irln-i-dad,  8p.  ire-'ne-tMth' :  island  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  most  southerly  of  the  W.  India 
islands,  lat.  11*  n. ;  about  50  m.  long,  breadth  80  to  85  m. ; 
,1,755  sq.  m.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  (Venezuela) 
by  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  and  the  extreme  points  on  the  w. 
coast  are  only  18  and  9  m.  respectively  from  the  continent. 
The  Dragon's  Mouth  entrance,  to  the  n.,  is  the  deepest 
channel  to  the  harbor;  and  the  s.,  or  Serpent's  ^outh,  is 
shallow,  owinc  to  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Ori- 
noco. The  gulf  itself  is  shoaling  up  from  the  same  cause. 
The  aspect  of  the  island  of  T.  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Caribbean  Islands  generally:  the  mountains  are  not  so 
lofty,  and  they  extend  e.  and  w.  along  the  n.  coast,  clothed 
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with  stately  forests,  und  tbeir  mardus  friDged  with 
overhaDging  mangroves  dippiug  iuto  Uie  sea.  From  the 
double-peaked  mouutain  Tamana  are  seen  the  lovely  and 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  with  which  the  other  part  of  the 
bland  abounds,  llie  island  has  several  good  harbors  and 
some  rivers. 

The  chief  town  and  cap.,  Port  of  Spain  (pop.  84,000),  is 
one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  W.  Indies.  It  was  origi- 
nally of  wood,  but  was  burned  down  1808,  and  has  been 
rebuilt  of  the  good  stone  procured  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  streets  are  long,  wide,  well  paved,  clean,  and  shaded 
with  trees.  There  is  another  town,  called  San  Fernando 
(pop.  7,000);  and  two  or  three  pretty  villages. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  is  a  pitch  lake  near  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Brea.  composed  of  bituminous  matter  floating 
on  the  surface  of  fresh  water;  about  8  m.  in  circumference 
and  80  ft.  above  sea-level:  the  pitch  from  this  lake  yielded 
a  revenue  1890  of  $120,255.  The  mineralogy  of  the 
island  is  little  known.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  moist;  the  thermometer  ranges  from  75** 
to  85'',  even  90*";  and  the  rain-fall  is  about  75  inches.— In 
1890  the  revenue  was  $2,277,196;  expendhures  $2,809,686; 
imports  $10,929,621 ;  exports  $10,592,089.  The  trade  with 
the  United  States  was:  imports  $2,082,816.  exports  $8,- 
528,500.  Principal  exports  were:  coffee  12,597  lbs.;  as- 
phalt, raw  68.201  tons,  boiled  10.640~total  78^41  tons; 
cocoa-nute  12.789.904;  bitters  and  liquors  48,266  gals.; 
sugar  115,289,227  lbs.;  molasses  2,024,884 gals.;  rum!^,469 
gak. ;  and  cocoa  21 ,552,598  lbs.  The  entrances  were  2.144 
vessels  of  141,355  tons;  clearances  2,185  vessels  of  142,998 
tons.  T.  began  shipping  oranges,  limes,  and  bananas  to 
New  York  1889. 

T.  is  a  crown  colony,  ruled  by  a  gov.,  an  executive 
council  of  8,  and  a  legislative  coudcu  of  18  members. 
The  first  railway  in  T.,  from  Port  of  Spain  to  Arima,  was 
opened  1876.— Pop.  (1871)  109,638;  (1881)  155,128;  (1890) 
208.080,  of  whom  44,500  were  natives  of  India,  besides 
24.500  bom  of  E.  Indian  parents. 

T.  was  discovered  by  0)lumbus  1496,  July  81,  and 
thus  named  by  him  because  three  mountain  summits  were 
first  seen  from  the  masthead  when  discovered;  but  no 
permanent  establishment  was  founded  there  until  1582  by 
tbe  Spaniards.  In  1788  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish, who  were  confirmed  in  possession  of  it  1802. 

TRINIDAD,  trin-i-ddd :  town,  cap.  of  Las  Animas  co., 
Colo.;  on  the  Purgatory  river,  and  on  the  Atchison  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Qrande,  and  the  Den- 
ver Texas  and  Fort  Worth  railroads;  210  m.  s.  of  Denver, 
650  m.  w.-by-s.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  in  a  grazing  and 
agricultural  region,  is  surrounded  by  extensive  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  and  is  an  iniportant  wool  and  hide  market. 
It  contains  6  churches,  nice  Institute,  acad.,  graded 
schools.  Rom.  Catli.  convent,  several  hotels.  2  national 
banks  (cap.  $200,000).  1  savings  bank  (cap.  $25,000).  anc) 
4  dailv  and  4  weekly  newspaper?.- Pop.  (1880)  2,296f 
(1890)  5,5!^, 
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TRINITY. 

TRINITY,  n.  trln'Ui  [F.  THnite,  the  Trinity— from 
mid.  L.  trinitas  or  irinttdtem,  a  triad,  (he  Trinity — from 
L.  irlnics,  threefold — from  tres,  three]:  the  eternal  threefold 
distinctions — the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit — 
in  the  One  and  only  Qod  (see  below).  Trin'ita  rian. 
a.  -td'ri-dTtr,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trinity;  pertaining  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  lYinity:  N.  one  who  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Trin'ita  rfanism,  n.  izni,  the 
doctrine  that  there  are  three  diblinct  persons  in  the  Grod- 
head,  yet  but  one  Qod.  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Sunday 
next  after  Whitsunday.  Trinity  House,  an  institution, 
founded  in  1518  and  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.,  for  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  pilots,  erecting  light  houses, 
etc.    Trinity  term,  in  Mng.  law  (see  IIaw -terms). 

TRINITY,  Doctrine  of  the:  doctrinal  statement  of  the 
eternal  subsistence  in  the  One  living  God  of  the  three  dis- 
tinctions (known  in  common  language,  for  lack  of  any 
adequate  Eug.  term,  as  'Persons'),  which  disiiiictions 
are  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Father  aiid  i7te  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit— One  Qod.  This  doctrine— in  which 
the  limited  human  intellect  not  only  deals  with  the  inscru- 
table mystery  of  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  but  also  must 
express  its  thought  in  the  inade^iuate  terms  of  human 
language — has  necessarily  found  an  immense  variety  of 
theological  statements,  and  has  been  the  centre  of  enaless 
controversy.  While  these  various  statements  are  allowable, 
and  many  of  them,  indeed,  instructive,  the  final  appeal  from 
them  all— and  for  practical  puiposes  the  onlv  return— is  to 
the  revelation  of  the  great  fact  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  indi- 
cated above.  The  most  elaborate  statement  of  the  doctrine 
is  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  asserts  that  'the  Catholic 
faith  is  this:  That  we  worship  One  Qod  as  Trinity,  and 
Trinity  in  Unitv— neither  confounding  the  i>ersons  nor 
dividing  the  substance— for  there  is  one  person  of  the 
Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  all  one;  the  gloiy  equal;  the  majesty  co- 
eternal.' 

It  is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  is  not  found  as  a  developed 
theological  formula  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  is  claimed  to 
be  clearly  revealed  in  its  elements  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  be  indicated  in  many  statements  and  revelations  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Believers  in  this  doctrine  refer  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  apparent  distinction,  recognized  in 
the  revelations  to  the  patriarchs  and  Moses,  between 
Jehovah  and  '  the  Angel  of  Jehovah ; '  the  mode  in  which 
'  the  Spirit  *  and  '  Word '  of  God,  and  *  Wisdom '  (Proverbs 
viil.),  are  spoken  of;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  *  Messiah.*  In  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
the  doctrine  (or,  rather,  fact)  is  found  in  the  Trinitarian 
formula  of  baptism,  Matt,  x.viii.  19;  in  the  benediction 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  II  Cor  xxiii.  14;  and,  in  numerous 
passages,  in  the  general  character  of  the  claims  and  pre- 
rogatives of  Jesus  Christ,  including  the  ascription  to  him 
of  the  designation  *  the  Son  of  God; '  and  in  the  functions 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  evidence  is  held  con- 
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elusive  of  tbe  equal  divine  uature  and  yet  personalized 
distinction  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  with  God  the  Father. 
It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  Christians  of  the 
2d,  and  even  of  the  8d  c,  did  not  bring  the  doctrine  into 
clear  phiJosophical  statement:  ihey  were  content  for  the 
most  part  to  use  scriptural  expressions  in  speaking  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  without  defining  articu- 
lately the  relation  subsisting  in  the  Trinity.  It  was  not  till 
the  progress  of  opposing  heresies  sought,  bv  philoso{)hical 
arguments,  on  the  one  hand  to  lower  the  divine  dignity  of 
Christ  (Ebionitism— see  Ebionite — in  its  various  forms,  and 
Arianism — see  Arius);  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confound 
the  personality  of  Christ  with  God  the  Father — a  heresy 
known  in  its  special  form  as  Patripassianism  (see  Patripas- 
siANS:  MoNARcmAKiSM)-7that  the  chuf'h  was  led  to  define 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father; 
and  farther,  in  the  Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the 
relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  (see  Nicknb:  Constan- 
xmoFLE,  Councils  of:  Homoiousian).  This  creed  was 
directed  specially  against  the  opinions  of  Arius.  A  further 
clause  was  afterward  added,  known  as  the  JUioque  clause 
^ee  FiLioQUE),  which  determined  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father;  but  this 
clause,  and  the  doctrine  which  it  embodies,  was  never  ac- 
cepted by  the  Eastern  Church,  to  whose  finer  speculative 
genius  is  due  the  determination  of  the  controversies  which 
be^n  in  the  3d  c.  regarding  the  divine  beinff.  The 
Western  or  Latin  Church  had  a  less  refined  genius  Tor  such 
speculations:  and,  so  far  as  it  meddled  with  them,  has  im- 
parted to  them  a  coarser  and  more  contradictory  aspect, 
e.g.,  in  the  '  AthanasiaL  Creed,'  now  well  understood  to  be 
of  Latin  and  not  of  Greek  origin. 

It  is  not  our  part  here  to  criticise  the  evidence  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  itself; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence,  briefly  sketched  in 
the  above  outline,  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory,  not 
only  by  the  Rom.  Catholic  and  oriental  communions,  but 
also  by  all  the  great  Prot.  communions.  The  nota- 
ble exception  in  modern  times  to  the  reception  of  the 
doctrine  is  in  the  case  of  the  Socinians  or  Unitarians  (see 
SociNUS,  Faustus:  Socinus,  LiGLius:  Unitarians),  who 
occupy  jn  their  teaching  very  much  the  position  of  the 
.ancient  Humanitarians  (Ebionites).  They  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  as  incredible,  and  mostly  regard  Christ 
merely  as  a  higher  prophet  (but  see  Swedenboro,  Eman- 
uel). There  have  always,  however,  been  various  thinkers 
within  the  Christian  Church,  e.g..  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  begin 
ning  of  the  18th  c,  who,  accepting  generally  the  doctnue 
of  the  Trinity,  have  rejected  the  special  terms  in  which  it 
is  defined  in  the  creeds. 

On  this,  as  on  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is 
ihe  fctet  and  not  its  mode  which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures: 
speculations  as  to  its  mode,  and  various  philosophical  infer- 
ences from  it,  may  be  of  much  or  little  value,  but  have  no 
place  as  authoritative  Christian  doctrine.  An  instructive 
statement— first  of  the  doctrine  in  its  substance,  then  of 
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some  theoretical  statements  of  it~is  in  these  words  of  Prof. 
Edwards  A.  Park  {BiblioVieca  Sacra,  18^1,  Apr.):  'A 
theologian  may  adopt  the  following  definition  of  the 
I'rinity:  The  Father  is  God;  the  Son  is  God;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  God;  the  three  are  distinct  from  each  other  by  a 
necessity  of  their  very  substance;  neither  is  God  without 
the  others;  and  there  is  only  one  God.  Here  is  the  doctrine, 
stated  without  using  technical  terms. — A  theory  of  the 
doctrine  is,  that  Ckxl  is  only  one  person  in  the  psycho- 
logical sense  of  that  word,  but  exists  m  three  distinct  modes 
— ontolo&:ical  and  necessary  modes  of  subsistence,  and  not 
modes  of  mere  action  or  manifestation.  The  first  of  these 
modes  is  th^  ground  on  which  it  is  distinctively  proper  for 
Him  to  perform  one  class  of  ofllcial  acts;  the  second  is  the 
eround  on  which  it  is  distinctirely  proper  for  Him  to  per- 
form another  class  of  official  acts;  the  third  is  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  distinctively  proper  for  Him  to  penorm  a 
still  different  class.  As  each  mode  is  distinct  from  the 
other  two,  each  is  called  a  distinction.  As  each  is  the 
ontological  basis  of  a  distinct  property,  each  is  called  a 
tuMBtence,  an  hypostasis.  As  each  is  the  ontological  basis 
on  which  personal  acts  ultimately  depend,  each  Is  called  a 
person  in  a  technical,  not  in  the  philosophical,  sense  of  the 
word.  As  each  of  these  modes  is  relative  to  the  other  two, 
each  is  called  an  internal  relation.  Qod  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
three  modes,  distinctions,  persons,  relations;  and  the  three 
are  said  to  exist  in  Him;  and  the  three  are  said  to  60.  as 
well  as  to  be  in,  the  one  God.  On  this  theory  the  differ- 
ent i^xoarao'ei^  have  only  one  consciousness,  one  will,  one 
set  of  attributes;  the  unity  being  plain,  the  triality  being 
mysterious.  A  different  theory  is  that  the  three  divine 
persons  have  each  a  distinct  consciousness,  a  distinct  will, 
a  distinct  set  of  attributes;  the  unity  being  mysterious,  and 
the  triality  plain.  A  modification  of  this  theoij  is  that  the 
Godhead  consists  of  three  minds,  each  one  of  which  has 
a  consciousness  of  the  other  two,  and  is  thus  one  with  them. 
A  not  uncommon  theory  is  that  the  infinite  mind  differenti- 
ates itself  from  itself,  and  then  unites  itself  with  itself;  the 
subject  projecting  itself  into  an  object  of  consciousness  is 
the  first  Hypostasis;  the  object  being  known  by  the  subject 
is  the  second  Hypostasis;  the  knowledge  identifying  the 
object  with  the  subject,  or  the  love  uniting  the  two,  u  the 
third  Hypostasis.  This  general  proposition,  in  diversified 
forms,  lies  at  the  basis  of  theories  which  do  not  exhibit  it 
on  the  surface.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  Melanch- 
thon  said:  ''These  mysteries  (the  doctrines  of  God,  the 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ)  are  better  reverenced  than 
inquired  into."  At  a  later  period  he  defined  the  Trinity  as 
"  the  eternal  necessary  process  of  the  divine  self -conscious- 
ness, in  which  Gk>d,  whose  thoughts  are  realities,  eternally 
sets  Himself  over  against  Himself,  but  also  again  unites 
with  Himself."' 

See  (besides  references  above  noted)  Pebson:  Chkist. 
Thb:  Chbistology:  Logos:  Son  of  God,  The:  Qoj#T 
gpiBir:  Gop;  ftjsp  ref^r^pces  l»nd^r  tl^ese  titlw, 
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TRINITY— TRINITY  COLLEQi!. 

TRINITT  Ritbb:  in  Cal., rising  near  the  Coast  Ranee, 
and  flowing  flrst  n.w.,  then  s.w.,  through  a  country  of  ricli 
gold  mines,  into  the  Klamath  river,  in  Humboldt  co.* 
length  estimated  130  miles. 

TRINITY  RiTBR:  in  Texas,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
slieams.  West  Fork  and  Elm  Fork,  which  rise  near  the  n. 
boundanr  of  the  state,  and  unite  150  m.  s.e.;  the  main 
stream  flowing  thence  550  m.  in  the  same  eeneral  direc- 
tion to  Galveston  Bay,  about  40  m.  n.  of  Galveston.  It  is 
navigable  300  to  500  miles. 

TRINITY  CHURCH,  in  New  York:  see  New  York 
(City). 

TRINITY  COLLEGE:  educational  institution  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  controlled  by  the  Prot.  Episc.  Chh.  It  was 
founded  1824  under  the  title  Washington  College;  changed 
to  T.  C.  1845.  The  college  site  was  sold  to  the  state  of 
Conn.  1872,  and  the  institution  removed  to  a  fine  location 
within  the  limits  of  Hartford.  On  the  new  grounds 
(78  acres)  the  college  building  is  a  great  quadrangle  measur- 
ing 1.050  by  876  ft.,  in  the  Early  English  style,  'superior  to 
the  buildings  found  elsewhere  in  the  country '  (Pres.  C^rge 
Williamaon  Smith,  of  T.  C,  1891).  The  number  of  vols, 
hi  the  library  (1897)  was  38,000:  the  library  was  reported 
to  have  been  ' considerablv  enlarged'  1891.  There  are 
many  scholarships,  and  their  number  is  increasing.  The 
first  pres.  of  T.  C.  was  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownell, 
D.D.  Tlie  total  property  of  the  college  is  valued  at  about 
j|l«500,000.    Number  of  students  (1897)  127. 

TUlN'iri  COLLEGE,  Cambridge:  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Cambridge  Univ.,  England;  founded  by  Henry  Vlfl., 
1546,  on  the  site,  and  xoltUj  out  of  the  revenues,  of  several 
more  ancient  foundations,  of  which  two  deserve  notice. 
King's  Hall  (Aula  Regis)  was  named  from  its  founder  (1887), 
Edward  III.,  whose  father.  Edward  II.,  had  mahitained 
82  scholars,  called  king's  scholars,  but  had  died  before 
completing  his  intentions.  The  master's  stipend  "v^  four- 
pence  per  day,  and  that  of  each  scholar  twopence,  wiiti  two 
robes  at  Christmas.  The  revenues  of  Kiug'c  Hall  at  the 
time  of  its  surrender  to  Henry  YIII.  amounted  to  £214 

§er  annum.  Michael  House  was  founded  1824,  by  Hervey 
e  Stanton,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  Edward  II.: 
he  dedicated  his  college  to  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  All  Saints.— When  Henry 
YIII.  united  these  smaller  foundations  into  the  one  great 
college,  thenceforth  called  Trinity  College,  besides  other 
endowments  he  added  the  estates  of  27  dissolved  monas- 
teries, making  the  gross  revenues  about  £1,700  per  annum. 
Queen  Mary  added  very  largelv  to  these  benefactions,  and 
provided  for  20  additional  scholars,  13  poor  scholars  or 
sizars,  4  chaplains,  and  a  choir.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 
the  college  a  new  set  of  statutes,  by  which  it  was  governed 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  when  these  statutes 
were  revised.  Subsequently,  under  the  Cambridge  Univ. 
Commission  (1859-60),  new  statutes  were  again  given, 
makhig  important    changes.      Such  fellows  as  nil  the 
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office  of  bursar,  tutor,  or  lecturer  iu  the  college,  or 
prof,  in  the  university,  are  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  takinff  holy  orders,  which  must  otherwise  be  done 
by  all  fellows  within  seven  y^ears  after  taking  the 
degree  m.a.  Marriage  Is  permitted  to  fellows  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  ana  to  the  chaplains  and  librarian.  The 
master  of  T.  C.  must  be  in  holy  orders,  and  the  appoint- 
ment is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  more  eminent  names  in  the  list  of  masters:  John 
Whitgif  t,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester;  Thomas 
Nevile,  Dean  of  Canterbury  (d.  1615).  who  built  the  greater 
part  of  the  cloistered  court  known  by  his  name.  To  Dr. 
Barrow,  who  was  made  master  1672,  the  college  owes  the 
finishing  of  Nevile's  Court,  and  the  erection  of  tne  Library, 
from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  famous  Dr. 
Bentley  was  master  1700-42.  William  Whewell (a. v.)  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  this  college  has 
produced:  he  was  also  its  munificent  benefactor,  and  he 
bequeathed  to  it  his  large  fortune.  A  few  of  the  many 
other  names  of  distinction  are:  Lord  Bacon  (died  1626);  Sir 
Edward  Coke  (1634);  Cowley  the  poet  (1667);  Lord 
William  Russell  (beheaded  1688);  John  Dryden  (1701); 
Samuel  Pepys  (1703);  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1727);  Richard 
Person  (1808);  Lord  Macaulay  (1859);  also  Prof.  H.  A.  J. 
Munro,  ed.  of  Lucretius,  and  Lord  Tennyson,  poet-laure- 
ate. The  foundation  now  consists  of  a  master,  60  fellows, 
and  74  scholars. 

The  buildings,  except  the  Hall  and  the  Library,  are  not 
of  any  architectural  pretensions.  The  statue  of  Newton 
by  Roubiliac,  in  the  antechapel,  is  one  of  the  finest  mod- 
em statues. — See  Cooper's  AnnaU  and  Memorials  cf  Gam- 
bridge;  Dyer's  History/  and  the  University  Calendar. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  Dublin:  see  Dublin,  Untvkr- 

8ITY  OP. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  Oxford:  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  Univ.,  England.  In  1290  Richard  de  Holon, 
Prior  of  Durham,  founded  Durham  College  at  Oxford,  for 
the  education  of  the  student-monks  of  Durham.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  property  of  this  insti- 
tution was  transferred  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  newly  erected 
chapter  of  Durham  Cathedral.  Its  site  and  buildings,  how- 
ever, passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  1654, 
founded  a  college  on  the  spot,  to  be  called  T.  C,  for  the 
maintenance  or  20  scholars,  of  whom  12  were  to  be  fel- 
lows, and  8  scholars  properly  so  called.  In  1557  he  added 
four  scholarships;  also  another  was  added,  besides  two  ex- 
hibitions. The  fellowships  and  scholarships  are  now 
thrown  open  without  restrictions;  the  latter  are  tenable  for 
20  terms,  yalue  £80  a  year,  besides  rooms.  This  is  the  first 
college,  after  Balliol,  founded  by  a  layman;  it  is  remark- 
able also  as  having  been,  like  St.  John's,  founded  by  a 
liom.  Cath.  after  the  Refonaation.  It  presents  to  11  bene- 
fices. 
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TRINITY  HALL— TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

TRINITY  HALL,  Cambridge:  oue  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge  Uuiv.,  Eogland  (distmct  from  Trinity  College); 
founded  1341^-50  for  scholars  of  canon  and  civil  law,  as  well 
as  for  the  education  of  clergy,  by  William  Bateman,  Bp.  of 
Norwich,  co-founder  also  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
A  great  pestilence  had  recently  swept  away  most  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  so  that  (according  to  a  bull  of  Pope 
Clement  YL,  Avignon,  1849)  there  were  not  less  than  1,000 
parishes  in  the  diocese  void  of  incumbents.  The  first  mas- 
ter was  Robert  de  Btratton.  There  are  18  fellowships,  of 
which  10  may  be  held  by  laymen  for  10  years,  and  are 
not  vacated  by  marriage.  There  are  also  o  law-student- 
ahips,  16  scholarships,  and  2  exhibitions.— See  Cooper's 
MemoriaU  aruL  AnnaU,  and  Dyer's  History  qf  CcmMdge; 
also  the  Uhiv&rHiy  Calendar, 

TRIN'ITY  HOUSE  (properly,  The  Corporation  of  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity) :  cor- 
poration intrusted  with  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  light  houses  and  buoys  of  the  shores  and  rivers  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (q.v.).  It  was  a  mariner's  assoc.,  founded  at  Dept- 
ford  1514,  confirmed  in  its  privileges  1680.  Its  first  light- 
house was  erected  1680,  all  light-houses  on  the  English 
coast  up  to  that  time  having  been  built  by  private  incuvid- 
uals.  T.  H.  is  composed  of  honorary  and  active  members 
—the  11  honorary  *  elder  brothers '  chosen  on  the  ground 
of  eminent  social  position;  the  19  active  '  elder  brothers' 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  '  younger  brethren '  chosen 
on  the  ground  of  special  qualifications  for  the  duties.  The 
duties  are  discharged  by  means  of  special  committees  and 
sub-committees. 

TRIN'ITY  SUNDAY:  the  Lord's  Day  immediately 
following  the  Pentecost  Day  or  Whitsunday;  so  called  as 
being  set  aside  for  the  special  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  date  of  its  origin  has  occasioned  much  controversy. 
No  such  festival  as  T.  S.  was  known  to  the  fathers  of  the 
early  centuries:  in  the  older  liturgies  T.  8.  was  regarded 
as  merely  the  octave  of  Pentecost.  Evidence  of  its  non- 
acceptance  by  the  general  church  before  the  9th  or  10th 
c.  is  the  absence  even  to  this  day  of  any  corresponding 
festival  in  the  calendar  of  the  Qreek  Church;  and  though 
it  seems  q^iite  certain  that  it  was  introduced  in  certain 
particular  churches  of  the  West  at  earlier  and  varying 
dates,  its  general  establishment  for  the  whole  Western 
Church  dates  from  a  decree  of  Pope  John  XXII.  (d.  1884). 
Nevertheless,  the  mass  and  office  peculiar  to  the  day  are 
traceable,  at  least  in  part,  in  several  sacramentaries  and 
other  liturgical  books  of  the  earlier  centuries. — See  Bene- 
dict XlV.,  De  Festis,  i.  2,  10;  Binterhn,  Denkwurdigkeiten 
Christ-katholiech.  Kirehe,  V.,  part  1. 
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TRINKET-TRIOXTOB. 

TRINKET,  n.  tring'ket  [imitative  of  the  rattHng  which 
pleases  children  with  their  tovs:  Port,  irinco,  snapping  of 
the  fingers:  F.  traquet,  a  rattle:  Wal.  trankof,  a  rattle,  a 
triflej:  anything  small  and  of  no  great  value;  any  small  or- 
nament for  the  person  made  of  gold,  silver,  pebble,  or  the 
like;  a  toy:  V.  to  conununicate  with;  to  intrigoe;  to  have 
mercenary  dealing  with.  Trin'ketbb,  n.  -^r,  one  who  in- 
trigues. 

TRINKET,  or  Trinqubt,  n.  trlng'm  [F.  trinqu&t,  the 
topgallant:  8p.  trinea,  a  rope  for  making  taai]:  the  highest 
sail  of  a  ship;  a  topgallantsaiL 

TMNODA  NECE88ITAS.  trirnd'da  ni-M^iaa:  three 
species  of  contributions  to  which,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
all  the  lands  of  England,  whatever  their  tenure,  not  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  church,  were  subject — viz. :  Bryg&^i, 
for  keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in  repair;  Burg4>ot, 
for  keeping  the  fortresses  in  repair;  and  Fhrd,  for  main^ 
taining  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  kingdom. 

TRINOMIAL,  a.  iri-nd'miM  [L.  tre$,  three;  iKWwn.  a 
name]:  consisting  of  three  terms,  as  the  technical  name  of  a 
sub-species  in  eooI.  or  bot,  or  as  an  algebraic  quantity:  N. 
an  algebraic  quantity  consisting  of  three  terms;  a  trinomial 
expression;  a  name  consisting  of  three  terms. 

TRIO,  n.  tH'o  or  trifo  [It.  trio,  three  united— from  L. 
tree,  three]:  three  united;  three  persons  in  company  or  act- 
ing together;  a  musical  composition  requiring  three  per- 
formers; also,  a  movement  in  f -time,  foUowinff  a  minuet  or 
other  movement,  and  in  a  different  key,  but  always  leading 
back  to  the  previous  movement  in  the  original  key. 

TRICECIOUS,  a.  iri-e'shiis  [Gr.  irei8,  three;  oikos,  a 
house]:  in  bot.,  producing  male,  female,  and  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  each  on  separate  planta  TBi(BCion8LT-HER- 
MAPHBODiTB,  another  name  for  Priimorphic. 

TRIOLET,  n.  Pnlhm  [see  Trio]:  in  tww,  a  stanza  of 
eight  lines,  of  which  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  the  same 
as  the  first  and  second,  and  the  fourth  is  the  same  as  the 
first. 

TRIONAL:  a  hypnotic,  used  to  produce  sleep  in  cases 
when  there  is  no  pain;  obtained  in  colorless,  odorless 
crystals,  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  mix* 
ture  of  anhydrous  mercaptan  and  methyl-ethyl  ketone, 
and  oxidizing  the  product;  formula,  CsHi  18104  = 
CH,(CiHi)C(SOi.CiH»)i.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water,  and  melts  at  W  0. 

TRI0NE8,  n.  plu.  iH-d'TiH  [L.  tridnU,  plowlng-oxen]: 
in  cutron.,  the  seven  principal  stars  in  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major,  popularly  called  Charles's  Wain  or  the  '  Dip- 
per.' 

TRIOR,  D.,  or  Tbteb,  n.  tri'dr  [from  Try,  which  see]: 
9  person  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  a  diallenge  to  a 
panel  of  Jurors,  or  to  a  fingle  juror,  is  just. 

TRIOXIDE,  n.  ttUWi^  [Gr.  tr9i$,  three,  and  Eng.  or- 
ids\.  metallic  aohydi1<)^  t^^yfpff  A  OtroDg  tK^iU  character;  s^ 
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TRIP-TRIPETALOUS. 

TRIP,  V.  trip  [Get,  trctpp-lrapp-trapp  repreaents  the 
»>uud  of  the  footfall:  Dut.  irippen,  to  tread:  I)an.  trip,  a 
short  step:  Low  Ger.  Irippeln;  8w.  trippa,  to  stumble,  to 
slip.  OP.  triper,  to  tread  (see  Tkamp)]:  to  run  or  step 
ligbtly  or  nimbly;  to  take  short  auick  steps;  to  strike  the 
foot  against  something  so  as  to  fall  or  stumble;  to  cause  to 
fall  by  striking  the  feet  suddenly  from  imder  the  person, 
with  up,  as  'to  trip  up; '  to  overthrow  or  supplant;  to  fail; 
to  err:  N.  a  steppmg  lightly  or  nimbly;  a  stumble  or  fall 
by  striking  the  foot  against  an  object;  a  false  step;  a  stroke 
or  catch  in  wresUing;  a  failure;  a  mistake;  a  slight  error;  a 
iourney  or  excursion;  a  short  voyage  or  tour.  1'bip'pino, 
imp.:  Adj.  quick;  nimble:  N.  the  act  of  tripping;  a  light 
dance.  Tripped,  pp.  trlpt,  Trip'pbr,  n.  -h^,  one  who 
trips.  Trip'pingly,  ad.  -«,  in  a  light,  graceful,  or  nimble 
manner.  To  trip  the  anchor,  to  free  the  anchor  from 
the  bottom.  To  catch  tripping,  to  detect  any  one  com- 
mitting an  error  or  mistake. 

TRIPARTED,  a.  tri-pdrt'id:  in  bot,  parted  into  three 
segments. 

TRIPARTITE,  a.  tri-pdr'iU  [L.  ires,  three;  pariitu»,  pp. 
of  partior,  1  divide]:  divided  into  three;  having  three  cor- 
responding parts  or  copies;  made  by  three  parties,  as  a 
treaty:  in  bat.,  deeply  aivlded  into  three  segments.  Tri- 
par'titelt,  ad.  -A,  Trepartition,  n.  inpd/r-tUh'un,  a 
division  by  three. 

TRIPE,  n.  tHp  rit.  tripva;  8p.  and  Port,  tripa;  P. 
tripe;  W.  tripa,  belly,  gutsj:  originally,  the  entrails;  the 
large  stomach  of  ruminants  cleaned  and  prepared  for  food. 
Tripb'man,  n.  one  who  sells  tripe.  Tripbstonb,  a  name 
given  to  anhydrite  when  composed  of  contorted  plates, 
which  bear  a  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
intestines.  Tripb-yibagbd,  a.  having  a  face  flabby  like 
iripe. 

TRIPEDAL,  a.  trl-pefdUl  [L.  tree,  three;  pes  or  pktem,  a 
foot]:  having  three  feet. 

TRIPE  BE  ROCHE,  trip  deh  rOsh:  certain  lichens, 
species  of  QyropJuyra,  which  Canadian  hunters  are  often 
forced  to  use  as  food.  They  are  nutritious,  but  bitter, 
nauseous,  and  purgative.  They  have  a  leafy  peltate 
thallus,  variously' lobed  and  notched— in  G.  proboeetdea  of 
smoky -brown  color,  and  in  Q.  eroea  almost  black;  the 
shields  are  round,  without  stalks,  covered  with  black 
membrane,  and  marked  with  circles  and  plaits  on  the  sur- 
face. These  lichens  grow  on  rocks  in  northern  regions, 
or  on  high  mouqtains.  They  are  abundant  in  Spitzbergen, 
and  a  species,  well  known  as  a  native  of  the  Scottish 
mountains,  Is  found  in  the  Himalaya  above  18,000  feet 

TRIPENJ( ATE,  a.  tri-pin'ndt,  or  Tripih'nate,  a.  -pin'- 
ndt  [L.  tree,  three;  penna  or  pinna,  a  feather! :  in  bot,  ap- 
plied to  a  compound  leaf  three  times  divided  in  a  pinnate 
manner. 

TMPETALOUS,  a.  tri-pifa-lUe  [Gr.  treis,  three;  peid- 
km,  a  leaf]:  in  bot,,  having  three  petals  or  flower-leaves. 
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TRIPHTHONG— TllIPLOBLASTIC. 

TRIPHTHONG,  n.  mftUng  or  trip-  [Gr.  ireis,  three. 
pht/wngge,  sound]:  a  combiDation  of  three  vowels  iu  one 
sound,  as  eye;  a  liigraph.  Triphthon'gal,  a.  -ifionggdl, 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a  triphthong. 

TRIPHYLLOUS.  a.  trl-ftVlaslQiT.  ^ms,  three;  phullon, 
a  leaf]:  iu  hoi.,  having  leaves  in  whorls  of  tliree,  or  produc- 
ing only  three  leaves 

TRIPINNATE:  see  Trifrni^atb. 

TRIPINNATIFID,  a.  tH'plnndfl-fld  [L.  ires,  three; 
pinna,  a  feather;  flmUri,  to  divide]:  in  boi.,  pinnatifid  with 
the  segments  twice  divided  in  a  pinnatifld  manner. 

TRIPIT  AKA:  see  Pit'aka. 
s  TRIPLE,  a.  Mp7  [P.  ^rijp^e— from  L.  irtpkx,  threefold 
—from  ires,  three;  plico,  I  fold]:  consisting  of  three  united; 
threefold;  three  times  repeated;  in  OE.,  third:  V.  to  make 
thrice  as  much  or  as  many,  usually  written  ireble.  Trip- 
ling, imp.  'ling.  Tripled,  pp.  trip'ld.  Triply,  ad.  -li, 
in  a  triple  or  threefold  manner.  Triplb-crowned,  a.  hav- 
ing three  crowns;  having  the  triple  crown  or  tiara,  as  the 
pope.  Triplb  TiifE,  in  music,  a  certain  tim^,  so  called 
from  each  bar  possessing  a  rhytlim  of  three  beats.  Trip'- 
LBT,  n.  -lit,  three  of  a  kind;  three  united;  three  lines  of 
verse  that  rh3rme  together;  three  notes  sunf  or  played  in  the 
time  of  two,  as  when  a  minim  is  divided  into  three  crotch- 
ets: one  of  three  children  at  a  birth.  Trtp'licate,  a.  -li- 
kdi,  composed  or  consisting  of  three;  threefold:  N.  a  third 
paper  or  thing  corresponding  to  two  others  of  the  same 
kind;  a  set  of  three,  as  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  usu- 
ally drawn  in  triplicate.  Trip'lica'tion,  n.  -kd'ehHin,  the 
act  of  making  threefold  or  adding  three  together.  Triplic- 
ITT,  n.  trl'jSWi-tl,  or  Triplenebs,  n.  trtpl-n^s,  state  of 
being  threefold.  Triplite,  n.  tripsin,  a  mineral  phosphate 
of  manganese  occurring  in  massive  or  coarselv  granular  ag- 
gregates, so  called  from  its  bein^  cleavable  in  three  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  each  other  Triple  Alliance. 
name  of  three  different  alliances:  (1)  A  treaty  concluded  1668 
at  the  Hague  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  hav- 
ing for  its  obiect  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
and  the  checking  of  the  conquests  of  Ix>ul8  XIV.— (2)  An 
alliance  1717  between  Britain.  France,  and  Holland,  against 
Spain,  which  included  among  its  stipulations  that  the  Pre- 
tender should  quit  France,  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
should  be  carried  into  effect  regarding  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk.  The  Prot.  succession  was  guaranteed  by  this 
treaty  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in 
Prance.— (8)  An  alliance  (known  as  the  Dreibund)  formed 
about  1883  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy, 
as  a  check  to  Russia  and  France. 

TRIPLICOSTATE,  a.  trip'tl-Jcds'tdt  [L.  <n^t«,  three- 
fold; coeia,  a  rib]:  in  hot ,  having  three  ribs  proceeding 
from  above  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

TRIPL0BLA8TIC,  a.  trip' Id-blas' ilk  [Gr.  tripWas,  three- 
fold; hlaetos,  a  germ]:  in  zool.,  having  embtyos  in  which 
the  blastoderm  separates  into  three  layers. 
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TRIPOD-TRIPOLI. 

TRIPOD,  n.  iH'pod  [Gr.  tripous,  three-footed,  also  a 
tripod— from  ireis,  three;  pans  or  poda,  a  foot]:  a  three- 
legged  stool  or  table;  a  portable  three-legged  frame  or 
stand,  jointed  at  the  top,  used  to  support  a  camera,  survey- 
iDg-insbument,  or  the  like,  when  in  use;  in  classical  times, 
a  three-legged  caldron;  a  bronze  altar  supported  on  three 
leg%  wtLh.  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as  handles.  Of 
this  description  seems  to  have  been 
the  T.  at  Delphi,  from  which  the 
Pvthian  priestess  delivered  her  oracles, 
•with  the  addition,  however,  of  a  round 
fiat  plate  on  the  top,  on  which  the 
priestess  sat  while  giving  the  response, 
while  a  laurel  wreath  la^  on  it  at  other 
times.  Tripods  of  similar  form  were 
given  as  prizes  at  the  Pythian  games; 
and  at  Athens  a  T.  was  considered  an 
appropriate  reward  for  a  successful 
choragus.  Some  beautiful  tripods 
were  found  at  Pompeii;  and  there  are 
interesting  specimens  in  the  Brit. 
Museum.  Analogous  to  the  classic  T. 
is  Hior's  JketH^  in  Scandinavian  myth- 
ology, probably  the  original  of  the 
'^^ipod,  witches*  caldron. 

TRIPOLI,  irip'o-li:  former  regency,  now  a  vilayet, 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the 
Barbary  States,  n.  Africa;  bounded  w.  by  Tunis,  s.  by 
the  Libyan  Desert  and  Fezzan,  e.— if  we  include  the 
nlateau  of  Barca  (q.v.) — by  Egypt,  and  n.  by  the 
Mediterranean;  estimated  ^^.000  sq.  m.;  pop.  uncer- 
tain, but  prob.  between  800,000  and  a  million.  T. 
is  less  mountainous  than  the  rest  of  Barbary,  the  Atlas 
range  terminating  here  in  two  chains  parallel  to  the  coast, 
never  higher  than  4,000  ft.  There  are  no  rivers,  and  rain 
seldom  rails  during  the  long  hot  summers;  but  the  dew  is 
copious,  and  supports  vegetation  in  favored  spots.  The 
coast  region  (about  1,100  m.  long)  is  very  fertile  about 
Tripoli  and  Mesurata,  whei-e  all  soits  of  tropical  fruits, 
gnun,  wine,  cotton,  madder,  etc.,  are  produced;  but  further 
e.,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  sandy  desolation 
reigns.  The  interior  yields  senna,  galls,  and  the  finest 
dates;  the  carob  and  lotus  are  indigenous.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  T.  is  noted  for  its 
small  but  excellent  horses,  and  its  strong  and  handsome 
mules.  The  commerce  consists  in  exporting,  principally 
to  Malta  and  the  Levant,  the  products  of  the  country  and 
of  interior  Africa  (cold-dust,  ivory,  natron),  brought  in 
caravans  across  the  desert.  The  imports  (chiefly  European 
manufactures)  have  been  declining  gradually  of  late  years, 
from  two  causes.  The  first  is  the  new  direction  which 
the  trade  of  central  Africa  is  assuming:  by  the  Niger  and 
its  great  tributary,  the  Benue,  European  manufactures  are 
more  rapidly  and  economically  conveyed  to  the  northern 
intertropical  regions  than  by  the  tedious  overland  route  of 
the  Great  Sahara.    'Vhe  second  cause  is  the  abolition  of  the 
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TRIPOLL 

slave-trade,  which  has  stopped  the  demand  for  the  com* 
modities  that  supported  the  traflic. 

T.  is  subdivided  into  four  livas  or  provinces — Tripoli* 
Benghazi,  Mesurata,  and  G^adames.  The  gor.gen.  lias  the 
title,  rank,  and  authority  of  a  pasha  of  the  Ottoman  em* 
pire:  he  is  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  in  his  turn  ap- 
points the  beys  or  subordinate  governors  of  the  provinces. 
The  military  force  consists  of  a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers, 
formerly  about  8,000,  but  increased  1885  to  17,000  in  num- 
ber, whose  business  is  to  keep  down  insurm^tions,  but 
who  were  formerly  wont  to  vary  it  by  creating  them. 
The  natives  (Libyan  Berbers,  Moors,  and  a  few  Arabs)  pay 
to  the  imperial  govt.,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  of  i^l  products  A 
the  soil;  and  there  is  a  special  tax  on  every  olive-tree  and 
date-tree,  on  every  camel,  on  all  homed  cattle,  on  sheep 
and  goats,  and  on  Jewish  residents.  Little  wisdom  and 
less  justice  are  shown  in  either  the  imposition  or  collection 
of  the  taxes. 

In  ancient  times  T.  (when  we  first  read  of  it)  appears  to 
have  formed  the  most  w.  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Cyrenaica  (Barca),  or  at  least  to  have  been  tributary  to  the 
Cyreueeans.  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans. It  passed  next  to  the  Romans,  who  included  it  within 
the  province  of  Africa,  and  gave  it  the  name  Begio  SyrUca. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  8d  c.  it  became  known  as 
Begio  Tripolitana  (on  account  of  its  three  principal  cities, 
(Ea,  Sabrata,  and  Leptis,  which  were  leaeued  together— 
whence  its  present  name  T.),  and  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  separate  province  probably  by  Septimius  Severus,  a 
native  of  Leptis.    Like  the  rest  of  n.  Africa,  it  was  con- 

Suered  by  the  Arabs  (see  Barbart),  and  the  feeble  Chris- 
anity  of  the  natives  was  supplanted  by  a  vigorous  and 
fanatical  Mohammedanism.  In  1552  the  Turks  eot  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  have  since  been  its  rulers,  though  the 
authority  of  the  sultan,  till  1885,  had  been  virtually  at 
zero  for  more  than  a  century.  In  that  year  an  expedition 
was  dispatched  from  Constantinople;  the  ruling  dey, 
Karamanli  (in  whose  family  the  sovereignty  had  continued 
since  1714),  was  overthrown  and  imprisoned;  a  new  Turkish 
pasha,  with  vice-regal  powers,  was  appdnted,  and  the 
state  made  an  evalet  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Several 
rebellions  (notably  1842  and  44)  have  been  suppressed. 

TRIFOLI,  called  by  the  Turks  Ta/raMliJLB,  and  probably 
the  (Ba  of  antiquity:  city,  cap.  of  the  Turkish  n.  African 
vilayet  of  T. ;  on  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  forms  a  small  bay.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls 
with  bastions,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  TOautiful 
gardens.  There  are  13  mosques,  8  synago^es,  and  2 
Christian  churches.  The  city  still  has  a  typical  Moorish 
aspect.  Though  the  majority  are  Moslems,  ne&rly  all  the 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The  over- 
land trade  to  Sudan  has  greatly  fallen  off,  but  there  is 
considerable  trade  with  Malta.— Pop.  (1885)  80,000. 

TRIFOLI  (mod.  Ar.  TardJbului,  anc.  Tripoliti)\  seaport, 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  Syria,  cap.  of  a 
pasbalic  to  the  eyalet  or  ^ovt.  of  SWonj  nev  ^h^  Af^^ltW 
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rane&n  coast,  on  the  e.  border  of  a  small  trianfiiilar  plain 
extending  into  tiie  sea,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Kadtsha;  50  m.  n.n.e.  of  Beyrout.  The  town  is  substan- 
tially built  of  stone,  with  manv  remains  of  mediseval 
architecture,  and  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  ah 
aqueduct.  It  is  surrounded  bv  gardens  of  orange,  lemon, 
mulberry,  apricot,  and  other  fruit  trees,  which  arc  planted 
also  in  the  town  itself,  and  give  the  place  a  rich  and  pict- 
uresque appearance;  but  the  low  marshy  neighborhood 
renders  it  unhealthf ul.  On  the  left  side  of  the  river 
stands  the  castle  built  by  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
12th  c,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  At 
the  n.w.  apex  of  the  small  plain,  l^m.  from  T.,  is  its  port, 
El-Mlna  (ue  Landing-place),  or  the  Marina,  a  small  fish- 
ing-village. The  harbor,  like  other  harbors  on  the  Syrian 
coast,  scarcely  deserving  the  name.  Is  formed  by  a  line  of 
low  rocky  islets.  The  trade  of  T.  has  declined,  being 
supersedixl  by  that  of  Beyrout;  its  exports  now  consist 
chiefly  of  silk,  sponges,  and  tobacco:  there  are  manufact- 
ures of  soap.  T.  is  regularly  visited  by  the  steamers  of 
the  French  Messageries.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
—Pop.  estimated  17,000;  with  its  port,  24.000— nearly  half 
being  Christians. 

The  anc.  T.,  an  important  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia, 
stood  on  the  plain,  where  immense  numbers  of  granite 
shafts  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  are  still  found.  Its 
name  (Three  Citiee,  or  the  Triple  City)  was  from  its  being 
founded  by  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  as  an 
entrei:)dt  for  trade  and  a  point  of  federal  union.  It  was 
for  many  centuries  a  place  of  great  commercial  impor- 
tance. 

TRIPOLI,  n.  trlj/o-ll:  a  polish ing-powder  originally 
brought  from  Tripoli,  in  Africa,  but  now  from  many  other 
places— an  infusorial  earth  of  n  whitish-CTay  or  yellow 
color,  soft,  light,  and  friable,  yielding  readily  to  the  nail, 
and  crumbling  down  in  water  like  rotten-stone.  It  has  a 
coarse,  dull,  earthy  fracture.  Is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  is 
of  gray,  yellow,  or  red  color.  The  particles  which  com- 
pose it  are  the  siliceous  f rustules  of  DiaUmtacea  and  the 
curious  forms  of  Polycistines  (protozoan),  which  occur 
unaltered  in  it,  and  are  united  without  visible  cement. 
Ehrenberg  estimated  that  every  cubic  inch  of  Bilin  T. 
weighing  220  grains  contained  41.000,000,000  of  these 
minute  water-weeds.  Deposits  of  T..  often  called  infu- 
sorial earth,  occur  In  the  Tertiary  rocks  in  every  quarter 
of  thd  world.    Tbip'olinb,  a.  -lln,  pertaining  to  tripoli. 

TRIPOLITZA,  tre-po-lU'edC  three  cities ').  ofBcial  name 
Tripolis:  town  of  Qi*eece;  under  the  former  Turkish  rule, 
cap.  of  the  Morea;  now  chief  town  of  the  nomarchy  or 
govt,  of  Arcadia;  23  m.  s.w.  of  Argos,  89  s.w.  of  Corinth, 
in  a  plain  8,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  derives  its  name 
from  being  the  modern  representative  of  three  anc.  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Pallantium.  In  1821  it  was  stormed 
by  the  Greek  insurgents,  and  1838  razed  to  the  ground  by 
the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha;  it  has  since  been  rebuilt 
^Pop.  (previous  to  1821)  about  20,000;  (1889)  10,698. 
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TRIPOS,  n.  tri'pOs  [Gr.  tnjxnu,  three-footed  (see  Tri- 
pod)]: a  tbree-legged  stool;  at  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng- 
iand,  one  of  the  honor-lists  with  its  three  classes— the  tri- 
poses DOW  embrace  mathematics,  classics,  law.  theology, 
etc.,  ten  departments  in  all;  the  honors  examinatioD.  Tri- 
PO0-PAPBR,  a  printed  list  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
mathematical,  classical,  and  other  honors.  TRn>08E8,  n. 
plu.  tri'pOs-ie,  the  three  divisions  in  the  list  of  mathematical, 
classical,  and  other  honors,  the  mathematical  consisting  of 
(1)  Wranglers,  (2)  Senior  Optimes,  (8)  Junior  Optimes— 
the  classical  and  others  being  divided  into  first  class,  aeoHui 
class,  and  third  class. 

TRIP  PANT:  in  ftsr.,  term  analogous  to  Passant  (q.v.), 
but  applied  to  animals  of  chase. 

TRIPTEROUS,  a.  trlpUr-us  [Gr.  ireis,  three;  pieron,  a 
wing]:  in  hot,  three-winged,  as  a  leaf. 

TRIPTOTE,  n.  trVp'tot  [Gr.  treis,  three;  ptoios,  liable  to 
fall]:  in  gram.,  a  noun  used  in  only  three  cases. 

TRIPTYCH,  n.  tAp'iik  FGr.  ireis,  three;  piiiehi,  a  fold]: 
sacred  pictorial  representation,  used  gencnilly  as  an  altar- 
piece,  consisting  of  three  compartments,  the  centre  one  fixed, 
the  other  two  (each  about  the  half  the  width  of  the  principnl 
tablet)  made  to  fold  like  doors  on  the  centre  one  and  cover 
it:  a  writing-tablet  in  three  parts  that  can  be  folded  into 
one.    See  Diptych. 

TRIQUETROUS,  a.  iri-kwi'trus  [L.  trigustrtis,  having 
three  comers— from  Pres,  three]:  in  bot.,  having  three  an- 
gles, the  faces  being  concave;  in  anat,  three-sided  or  three- 
cornered,  as  a  bone.    Triqub'trously,  ad.  -lU 

TRIREME,  n.  tri'rem  [P.  ^rtr^wi^— from  L.  triremis,  a 
trireme — from  ires,  three;  remus,  an  oar]:  a  vessel  with 
three  benches  or  tiers  of  oars  on  each  side;  a  galley  hav- 
ing three  banks  of  oars— said  to  have  been  employed  first 
by  the  Corinthians  in  their  war  with  Corcyra,  B.C.  664.  In 
Uie  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  triremes  were  the 
largest  vessels;  but  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  galleys  with 
four  and  five  banks  had  gradually  come  into  favor.  In 
the  Punic  wars,  the  Carthaginians  generally  employed 
quinqueremes;  and  as  the  Roman  triremes  could  have  no 
chance  against  vessels  with  such  high  bulwarks,  the 
Romans  thenceforth  constructed  their  war-vessels  after  the 
model  of  the  Carthaginian  quinquereme. 

The  banks  of  oars  were  elevated  above  each  other,  but 
not  perpendicularly;  and  the  lowest  rank  of  rowers,  having 
the  shortest  oars  and  easiest  work,  had  least  pay.  The  T. 
or  the  quinquereme  was  also  provided  with  a  square  sail, 
which  was  used  in  voyaging  when  the  wind  was  favorable, 
but  not  used  in  action.  The  crew  numbered  about  200; 
and  on  a  smooth  sea  it  was  capable  of  considerable  speed 
and  accuracy  of  maneuvering.  In  earlier  times,  before  the 
Persian  war,  and  even  later,  victory  de|)ended  more  on 
the  number  and  valor  of  the  soldiers  on  board  than  on. 
the  skill  of  the  seamen.  Herodotus  mentions  that  besidet 
the  crew  there  were  40  marines  on  each  Ionian  T. :  the 
Athenians  improved  this  system  by  decreasing  the  number 
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of  fighting  men  nud  trustiDg  more  to  skilful  maDagemenk 
of  tlidr  vessels  In  a  light,  the  aim  of  every  T.  was  not, 
as  before,  to  grapple  with  its  opponent,  but  to  dash  with 
the  greatest  momentum  possible  with  its  beak  against  the 
enemy's  vessel,  striking  it  amidship,  or,  at  any  rate,  disf»- 
biing  his  banks  of  oars  on  one  side:  hence,  later,  in  the 
Peloponneshm  wars,  the  number  of  marines  in  each  ship 
was  reduced  to  ten.  This  system  of  ram-fighting  has  come 
a^in  into  vogue.  A  contrivance,  strengthening  the  prow 
of  the  T.,  and  increasing  its  efficiency  as  a  ram,  gave  the 
Syracuaans  their  final  victory  over  the  Athenians  in  the 
harbor  of  Syracuse. 

TRISAGION,  n.  tris-dfgl-dn  [Gr.  trisaolds,  thrice  holy— 
from  iris,  thrice;  haglds,  holy]:  in  the  mutem  Church,  the 
threefold  invocation  of  the  Deity  as  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy;' 
one  of  the  doxologies  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  which 
is  repeated  in  the  form  of  versicle  and  responses  by  the 
choir  in  certain  parts  of  the  litur^.  The  words  of  the 
Trisagion  are:  *  Hctgios  0  Theos,  Hagioa  Ischuros,  Hagios 
Athanaios,  eleison  hemas  I '  (O  Holy  God,  O  Holy  Mighty 
One,  O  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  on  usi).  This  doxology, 
in  its  original  Greek  form,  is  one  of  the  few  fragments  of  the 
Greek  liturgy  which  (like  the  Kyrie  Eleison)  are  retained 
in  the  original  language  in  the  Roman  mass.  It  occurs  in 
the  service  of  €k>od  Friday  in  the  procession  and  veneia* 
tioQ  of  the  cross  (see  Ck)OD  Friday).  The  name  T.  is 
aomeUmes  incorrectly  given  to  the  Sanctus  (q.v.). 

TRISE,  Y.  Iriz:  among  Maf7M7»,  to  haul  up  by  means  of 
a  Tope.  TftfaiNO,  imp.  ^hiiBSD,  pp.  trUd.  Same  as  Tbicb 
2,  which  see. 

TRISECT,  V.  trirseka  [L.  ires,  three;  sectus,  pp.  of  w 
eari,  to  cat] :  to  cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts.  Tbi  • 
SBCT'iNa,  imp.  Tbibbct'kd.  pp.  Tribec'tion,  n.  -sild- 
shun,  the  diviision  of  a  thing  into  three  equal  partA;  in  geom., 
the  division  of  an  angle  into  three  equal  parts. 

TRI8EPALOU8,  a.  trl-sep'Mus  [L.  tres,  three,  and 
Eng.  sepcU\i  in  boL,  having  three  sepals. 

TRISEPTATE,  a.  irl-s^p'tdt  [L.  ^r^,  three;  septus,  pp. 
of  seplo,  I  fence  in]:  having  three  partitions  or  septa  in  an 
ovary  or  fruit. 

TRI8MEGISTUS,  irU-mefis'tus  [Gr..  Thrice-greatcstl: 
epithet  applied  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes  (q.v.)  or  ThoUi 
(q.v.)  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and  the  devotees  of  magic, 
lUchemy,  and  mysticism  generally,  who  deemed  him  the 
source  of  all  mysterious  doctrines:  see  Hermetic  Bo<ik8. 

TRISMUS,  n.  trlz'mus  [Gr.  tried,  I  gnash]:  lock-jaw;  a 
kind  of  tetanus  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  Tris'- 
MUS  NABCBNTiUM,  a  form  of  lock-jaw  occurring  in  newly- 
born  children,  caused  mainly  by  impure  atmosphere:  see 
Lock-jaw.  In  Iceland  this  disease  annually  carries  off  a 
large  proportion  of  infants  between  the  5th  and  12th  days 
after  oirth.  It  is  very  frequent  and  fatal  also  in  the  W. 
Indies,  where  it  Is  known  ns  the  '  ninth-day  disease/  An- 
other of  its  names  is  '  the  jaw- fall,*  from  the  jaw  relaxing 
foA  diopping  on  the  breast  shortly  before  death.    The  dia* 
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ease,  formerly  common  in  hospitals,  has  become  rare  whli 
the  iutroductioQ  of  better  ventilation.  For  treatment,  im- 
mediate removal  to  a  pure  air,  a  warm  bath,  and  a  dose  of 
castor-oil  should  be  tried. 

TRISOCTAHEDRON,  n,  trUdkfUl-Mdrdn  [Gr.  tru, 
thrice;  okto,  eight;  hedra,  a  base]:  a  figure  having  twenty- 
four  equal  faces. 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  tris-tdn'  ddkdn'yd:  group  of 
three  islands  and  two  small  islets,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  s.  Atlantic,  midway  between  the  coast  of 
8.  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  87"  6'  50"  a.  lat 
The  largest  island,  Tristan,  is  about  20  m.  in  circumference, 
having  m  the  centre  a  volcanic  cone  7,640  ft.  high.  Sev- 
eral sailors  have  resided  on  these  islands  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time:  one  company  on  Tristan,  left  by  a  Brit 
expedition  1817,  numbered  (1886)  97  persons.  Inaccessible 
Island,  20  m.  from  Tristan,  harbored  two  Germans  for  two 
years,  who  had  a  kind  of  Robinson  Crusoe  experience;  but 
were  glad  of  opportunity  to  leave  by  the  Brit,  ship  {^o^ 
leng&r  1878.  Nightingale  Island,  10  m.  from  Tristan,  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three. 

TRISTE,  or  Tribt,  a.  Pre%t  or  iHst  [F.  <ri»<d— from  L. 
tristis,  sad]:  sad;  unhappy.  Tbist'ful,  a.  -ful,  in  OE,, 
sad;  melancholy;  gloomy. 

TRI8TEARIN,  n.  tn-tWA-rin  [see  Steakin]:  the  fatty 
body  forming  the  greater  part  of  mutton-fat;  also  callea 
Glyceryl  tristbabate. 

TRISTIGHOUS,  a.  trisiUkus  [Gr.  <m»,  three;  9Heho9, 
a  row]:  in  bot. ,  arranged  In  three  vertical  rows. 

TRISTRAM,  irit^trcm:  hero  of  a  British  legend,  origi- 
nally unconnected  with  King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table, 
though  later  minstrels  have  sought  to  interweave  them. 

T.,  having  in  infancy  lost  both  parents,  is  brought  up  for 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  the  monarch 
who  had  slain  his  father,  after  which  he  proceeds  to  Coni' 
wall,  and  Is  acknowledged  by  his  uncle  Mark,  Kine  of 
Cornwall,  who  appoints  him  his  heir  and  successor.  Hav- 
ing received  a  severe  wound  in  a  duel,  he  is  cured  by 
Ysolt  or  y sonde,  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Ireland;  and  on 
his  return  to  Cornwall  informs  his  uncle  of  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  Irish  princess.  Mark  sends  his  nephew  to 
Dublin  to  solicit  her  hand  in  marriasre.  The  king's  suit  is 
successful,  and  T.  escorts  her  toEugland;  but,  both  having 
unwittingly  partaken  of  a  love-potion  (intended  for  Mark), 
thev  are  imme<1iately  inflamed  with  a  criminal  passion  for 
each  other.  Ysolt  marries  the  king;  but,  by  help  of  her 
maid,  Brenqwain,  she  has  secret  interviews  with  her  lover, 
nnd  for  some  years  succeeds  in  allaving  the  suspicions  of 
her  husband.  At  last,  however,  T.  is  banished;  but  his 
uncle,  becoming  reconciled  to  him,  invites  him  back  to 
court,  where  the  amours  of  the  lovers  are  renewed.  Ban- 
ished a  second  time,  T.  goes  abroad:  in  Brittany  he  marries 
another  Ysolt.  called,  for  distinction,  Ysolt  toiUi  the  white 
hand,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  In  one  of  his 
exploits,  he  i»  desperately  woua4e4>  (iml  (W  bO  Cttwd  only 
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by  Ysolt  of  Cornwall.  A  messeuger  was  dispatched  for 
her,  with  iDStniclions  to  hoist  a  white  sail  if  she  accompa- 
uied  him  on  bis  return;  but  if  not,  a  black  sail.  As  tlxe  ves- 
3el  nears  the  shores  of  Fi-ance,  T.'s  wife,  Ysolt  mt^i  tJie  tohite 
\and,  recognizes  the  white  sail,  and,  jealous  at  the  thought 
of  a  rival's  approach,  hurries  to  her  husband's  chamber,  and 
tells  him  the  messenger  comes  with  black  sails  spread.  T., 
ic  an  agony  of  disappointed  loTe,  sinks  back  and  expires. 
When  the  queen  lands,  and  hears  of  his  death,  she  rushes  to 
the  castle,  throws  herself  on  his  corpse,  and  dies  beside  him. 
King  Mark,  learning  the  story  of  the  love-polion,  buries 
them  in  one  grave,  planting  over  Ysolt  a  rose-bush,  and 
over  T.  a  vine,  which  grew  up  so  inextricably  intertwined 
that  no  man  could  ever  separate  them. 

The  popularity  of  the  storv  in  the  middle  ages  was  un- 
bound^. Sir  Walter  Scott^s  metrical  version  of  Sir  Tns- 
tram  (1806)  is  from  the  Aucbinleck  MS.,  considered  to  be 
the  composition  of  Thomas  the  Rymour  (q.v.).  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  the  legend  had  become  a  favor- 
ite throughout  France;  and  subsequently  found  its  way 
into  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Scandinavian,  Slavic,  and 
Greek  literature.  Tristan  und  Isolde  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Wagner's  operas.— See  Michel's  TrUtan  (1885),  and 
Bofisat's  (1865). 

TRISYLLABLE,  n.  irU-i^l(irbl\QtT.  ireis,  three;  mUabe, 
a  syllable  (see  Syllable)]:  a  word  consisting  of  three  syl- 
lable. Tristllabic,  a.  trWU-ldb'ik,  or  Tbis'yllab'ical, 
a.  'lab'ukdl,  consisting  of  three  syllables;  pertaining  to  a 
trisyllable:  see  note  under  Dissyllable. 

TRITE,  a.  Pnt  [L.  trUus,  pp.  of  terM,  to  nib:  It.  triio, 
trite:  Russ.  tereU,  tomb]:  worn  out;  hackneyed;  common; 
stale;  so  common  as  to  have  lost  all  noveltv  and  interest 
Tritely,  ad.  -IX,  in  a  common  manner.  TRiTB'NB8Bk  n. 
-n««,  the  quality  of  being  trite;  staleness. 

TRITERNATE,  a.  tH-Ur'ndt  [L.  ires,  three;  lemi,  three 
each]:  in  boL,  divided  three  times  in  a  temate  manner. 

TRITHEISM,  n.  frl'thiigm  [Gr.  treis^  three,  and  Eng. 
theismh  the  opinion  or  doctrine  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  are  three  distinct  Qods.  Tri'thbist,  n.  -Ut, 
one  who  maintains  tri theism.  Tbi'theis'tio,  a.  -is'tik,  or 
Tri'thbis'tical,  a.  -Wilkdl,  pertaining  to  tritheism. 

TRTTHING:  see  Tridino. 

TRITICUM:  see  Wheat:  Couch  Grass. 

TRITON,  n.  iri'ion  [L.  and  Gr.  IHion]:  a  fabled  sea' 
god,  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Amphitrite,  and  trumpeter  of 
Kei^une;  represented  as  having  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  like  that  of  i  man,  and  the  lower  like  that  of  a 
fish.  He  dwells  with  his  parents  in  a  golden  palace  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  usually  figures  as  attendant 
on  his  father,  riding  over  the  Mediterranean  on  a  horse  or 
other  sea-monster,  soothing  the  turbulent  waves  byblow- 
ing  his  shell-trumpet— his  'wreathed  horn,'  as  Words- 
worth calls  it.  The  later  poets  speak  of  Tritons,  in  the 
plural,  as  a  race  of  subordinate  sea-deities,  described  by 
f  ansauias  as  having  sea-green  hair  and  eyes,  gills  below 
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(he  ears,  human  uoses,  broad  mouths  with  the  teeth  of  ani 
roals,  scales  od  their  bodies,  and  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dol- 
phin. 

TRITON,  iH'Um:  ^nus  of  aquatic  Salamandrids  be- 
longing to  the  e.  hemisphere.  In  some  classifications  al- 
lied Amer.  genera  are  called  tritons.  Thus,  8pelerpe$,  of 
tsmWyPletfiodantida,  has  been  classed  as  T.  The  Euro- 
pean T.,  or  Crested  Newt,  is  T,  cristatus, 

TRITOZOOID,  n.  triio-ed'ayd  [Gr.  tHt5$,  Uiird;  wodn. 
an  animal;  eidoB,  resemblance]:  in  eool.,  a  zooid  of  the  third 
generation. 

TRITURATE,  t.  irUH^di  [L.  trUiira,  a  nibbmff,  chaf- 
ing—from tritus,  pp.  of  terM,  to  rub]:  to  rub  or  grind  to  a 
fine  powder.  Trit'uratinq,  imp.  Tkit'urated,  pp. 
Trit'ura'tion,  n.  -rd'shun,  the  act  of  reducing  to  a  floe 
powder.  Triturable,  a.  -rd'bl,  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  by  rubbing  or  grinding. 

TRIT'YL:  see  Propyl. 

TRIUMPH,  n.  irMumf  [L.  triumphus,  a  solemn  and 
magnificent  entrance  of  a  general  into  anc.  Rome  after 
ha^ng  obtained  an  important  victory:  Gr.  tfiriamboe,  a 
procession  in  honor  of  Bacchus:  F.  trtompfie]:  the  pomp 
with  which  a  victory  was  celebrated  in  public  by  the  anc. 
Romans;  a  victory;  a  conquest;  state  of  being  victorious; 
exultation  for  success:  V.  to  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp; 
to  obtain  victory;  to  exult  in  consequence  of  an  advantage 
gained;  to  be  prosperous.  Tri'umphing,  imp.:  N.  the  act 
of  one  who  triumphs.  Tri'umphed,  pp.-?im/lf.  Tri'umpher, 
n.  -uft^f-^r,  one  who  triumphs.  Trium'phal,  a.  -fdl,  pert 
toatnumph;  serving  to  commemorate  a  victory;  serving 
to  betoken  joy,  or  to  give  a  joyful  welcome.  Trium'phakt, 
,  a.  ^&nt,  celebrating  victory;  rejoicing,  as  for  victory;  ex- 
pressing joy  for  success;  victonous.  Trium'phantly,  ad. 
•li,  victoriously;  with  success.  To  triumph  over,  to  over 
come;  to  subdue.  Trittmphal  arch,  nn  arch  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  conqueror,  or  some  remark- 
able victory  or  important  event;  a  temporary  erection  In 
the  form  of  an  arch  as  a  mark  of  rejoicing. — Triutnpk,  the 
public  honor  bestowed  in  ancient  Rome  on  a  general  suc- 
cessful in  war,  consisted  in  a  solemn  procession  alone  the 
Via  Sacra  up  to  the  Capitol,  where  sacrifice  was  onered 
to  Jupiter.  The  victor  sat  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses— his  captives  marching  before,  his  troops  l^ehind. 
Certain  conditions  had  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  T.  could  be 
granted,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  to  see  that 
these  were  enforced.  Under  the  empire,  generals  serving 
abroad  were  considered  the  emperor's  lieutenants;  there- 
fore, however  successful  in  their  wars,  they  had  no  claim 
to  a  triumph,  but  received  instead  triumphal  deeoratiom 
and  other  rewards. 

The  appearance  of  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  a  T.,  espe- 
cially in  later  times,  was  joyous  in  the  extreme.  All  work 
was  suspended;  the  temples  were  thrown  open,  and  deco- 
rated with  flowers;  the  populace,  clad  In  holiday  attire, 
crowded  the  steps  of  public  buildings  in  the  Via  Sacra, 
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And  lb(  1  jrutu,  or  mounted  the  scaffoldings  erected  to  give 
view  of  the  procession;  banquets  were  spread  before  every 
door.  As  for  the  imperator  (commander—see  Empbror) 
himself,  after  having  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  the  bravery 
of  his  soldiers,  he  ascended  his  triumphal  car,  entered  the 
city  by  the  porta  triumphalis,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
senate,  and  the  procession  began.  The  senate,  headed  by 
the  magistrates,  marcbed  tirst;  next  a  body  of  trumpeters; 
then  a  train  of  carriages  and  frames  laden  with  the  spoils; 
then  a  body  of  flute-players,  followed  by  the  oxen  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  the  sacrificing  priests,  etc.;  then  the  dis- 
tinguished captives  with  bands  of  inferior  prisoners  in 
chains;  after  whom  walked  the  lictors  of  the  imperator, 
having  the  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel.  Next  came  the 
hero  of  the  day— the  imperator,  in  a  circular  chariot,  at- 
tired in  an  embroidered  robe  {toga  picla)  and  flowered 
tunic  (iuniea  palmata),  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  laurel 
bough,  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  and  having  his  brows  gar- 
landed with  Delphic  laurel.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
children  and  his  intimate  friends.  His  gro^n-up  sons, 
and  the  lefl;ates,  tribunes,  and  equites,  looe  behind;  the 
rear  being  brought  up  by  the  rest  of  the  soldiery,  singing 
or  Jesting  at  their  pleasure,  for  it  was  a  day  of  carnival  and 
license.  When  the  procession  had  reached  the  Capitoline, 
some  of  the  captive  chiefs  were  taken  aside  ana  put  to 
death;  the  oxen  were  then  sacrificed,  and  the  laurel  wreath 
placed  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter.  In  the  evening  the  impe- 
rator was  publicly  feasted;  and  it  was  customary  to  provide 
him  a  site  for  a  house  at  the  public  expense. 
•  The  09ati(m,  or  lesser  T.,  granted  for  a  great  success 
Which  yel  did  not  fulfil  the  specified  conditions  for  a  T.. 
differed  from  the  greater  chiefly  in  these  respects:  that 
the  imperator  entered  the  city  on  foot,  clad  In  the  simple 
toffa  ptwlexia  of  a  magistrate;  that  he  bore  no  sceptre,  was 
not  preceded  by  the  senate  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
nor  followed  by  his  victorious  troops,  but  only  by  the 
equites  and  the  populace;  and  that  the  ceremonies  were 
concluded  by  sacrificing  a  sheep  instead  of  a  bull,  whence, 
doubtless,  the  name  ovation  [from  apis,  a  sheep]. 

TRIUMVIR,  n.  trlum'v&r  [L.  tres,  three;  trium,  of 
three;  vir,  a  man]:  one  of  three  men  united  in  the  same  of- 
fice; plu.  Triumvirs,  -verz,  orTRiuMViRi,  'Vi-ri.  Trium'- 
viRATB,  n.  'tlrdt,  a  company  of  three;  in  anc.  Borne,  one 
of  several  groups  or  companies  of  three  men  jointly  charged 
with  some  municipal  or  state  business,  such  as  the  triumwri 
eapiiatM,  who  took  cognizance  of  murders  and  robberies; 
triumviri  noetumi,  who  watched  over  the  safety  of  Rome 
in  the  night-time;  triumviri  monetales,  or  masters  of  the 
mint:  specifically,  in  Soman  hist. — (1)  the  coalition  or  private 
league  t^  which  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar — the  three 
most  powerful  men  of  their  time — sought  to  carry  out  their 
own  schemes  of  political  aggrandizement,  in  spite  of  the 
oppositioB  of  the  senate.  This  compact  was  not  a  triumvi- 
rate in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term:  it  had  no  legally  consti- 
tuted existence:  it  was.  in  fact,  only  a  conspiracv  of  three 
— i  against  the  authority  of  the  state.    (2)  llie  division  of 
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jjovernment  between  Octavian  (Augustus),  Mark  Anton}', 
a»id  Lepidus,  in  the  civil  wars  Ibat  u>llowed  the  murder  of 
Caesar— -^n  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  senate.  Tbe 
former  is  usually  called  the  first,  the  latter  Uie  second, 
triumvirate. 

TRIUNE,  a.  trVun  VL.  ires,  three;  unus,  one]:  three  in 
one— applied  to  God,  in  order  to  express  the  unity  of  tbe 
Godbead  in  a  trinity  of  peraoos.  Triu'nity,  n.  -u'riltu 
state  of  being  triune;  the  IVinity. 

TRIVALENT,  a.  triffa-Uni  Fpreflx  tH;  L.  valens,  mUm^ 
its,  powerful]:  in  ehem.,  equivalent  to  ibree  units  of  any 
standard,  especially  to  tbree  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

TRIVET:  see  I^evkt. 

TRIVIAL,  a.  irWl-al  [F.  inmal—irom  L.  IrividUs,  that 
may  be  found  everywhere,  ordinary— from  iinvlum,  a  cross- 
road—from ires,  three;  tna,  a  road  or  way]:  such  asmav 
be  found  everywhere;  hence,  commonplace;  of  little  worth 
or  importance;  trifling;  inconsiderable;  slight;  vulgar. 
Thitialitt.  n.  Mf>-i-<tri-<i,  the  state  of  being  trivial:  any- 
tbing  of  little  worth;  a  trifle.  TBiyiALLY,  ad.  41,  Triv'- 
IALNE88.  n.  -nSs,  lightness;  unimportance.  TRr^roH,  d. 
'Um  [L.]:  a  name  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  three  arts 
of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  constituting,  as  it  were,  a 
triple  way  to  eloquence.  Trivial  names,  the  names  added 
to  the  names  of  genera,  which  double  or  binomial  names 
constitute  the  names  of  species,  as  Triilcum  is  the  eeneric 
name  of  certain  cereals,  while  TrUlcum  imlgdri  is  the  spe- 
cific name  of  one  of  the  genus — viz..  common  wheat;  same 
as  Specific  name,  which  see  under  Specift. 

TRI-WEEKLY,  a.  tH'toek-li  [tri,  and  Ene.  fjoeekly]:  oc- 
curring or  appearing  once  every  three  weeks  (less  correctly, 
thrice  a  week),  as  a  tri-weekly  newspaper. 

TROAD,  trd'ad,  The:  the  land  of  ancient  Troy  (q.v.), 
bounded  n.  by  the  Hellespont  and  part  ot  the  Propontes; 
w.  by  tbe  ^gean  Sea;  s.  by  the  Gu)f  of  Adramyttium; 
e.  by  the  mountain  range  of  Ida,  at  wbose  base  stood  the 
city  of  Troy:  see  Troy  (ancient). 

TROCAR,  or  Trochab,  n.  tr(/kdr  [P.  troear—irom  trots, 
three;  carre,  an  angle— from  L.  quadra,  a  square — so  called 
from  its  triangular  point]:  ft  surgical  instr.  for  taking  oiT 
fluids  from  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  dropsy. 

TROCHAIC,  or  Trochaical:  see  undCT  Trochee. 

TROCHAL,  a.  iro'kdl  [Gr.  irdchos,  a  wheel-from  ire- 
eh&in,  to  run]:  wheel-shaped. 

TROCHANTER,  n.  tro-kan'iir  [Gr.  trochanter, 9imuueT, 
the  ball  on  which  the  hip-bone  turns  in  its  socket — from 
trochaeein,  to  run  along — from  irechein,  to  run]:  in  anat., 
one  of  the  two  processes  or  prominences  at  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  thigh-bone,  called  tbe  greater  and  the  less,  in  which 
are  inserted  several  of  the  muscles  used  in  motion.  Tro> 
chakter'ic,  a.  -Ur'lk,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  trochanters. 

TROCHAR:  see  Trocab. 
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TROCHEE,  n.   tr&ke,  or  TROcaauB,  n.  tro-ki^iis  [L. 
trochfBus;  Gr.  troehaioa,  a  trochee— from  irew^,  a  running; 
treehein,  to  run]:  a  metrical  foot  of  two  syllables,  a  lone 
followed  by  a  short.    Trochaic,  a.  tro-Mik,  or  Trocha 
iCAL,  a.  'fridl,  coDsistiog  of  trochees. 

TROCHIDiE,  Prcfkl-de:  family  of  gasteropodous  moL 
lusks,  of  order  PectinibranckUUa,  section  AsvpAonala,  The 
shell  has  the  aperture  entire,  closed  with  an  operculum; 
spiral,  and  Tery  generally  top-shaped,  as  in  the  genus 
TraeAu*,  the  s[>ecies  of  which  are  popularly  known  as  Top- 
shells.    The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  widely  dis- 


Tn)ctaiis. 
tributed.  They  feed  on  sea- weeds,  and  some  are  foimd  on 
rocks  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  Many  are  very 
beautiful,  and  some  small  kinds,  strung  together,  are  often 
employed  by  South  Sea  islanders  for  ornamental  purposes, 
the  epidermis  and  outer  layer  being  removed,  exposing 
the  pearly  substance  of 'the  shell.  Some  of  the  tropical 
ones  attain  large  size.  The  T.  are  closely  allied  to  Ihir- 
biiUda. 

TROCHILICS,  n.  plu.  Prokinka  [Gr.  irochma,  a  roUer, 
a  windlass;  trochas,  a  wheel — from  treehein,  to  run]:  in 
fneeh,,  the  science  of  rotatory  motion.  Trochil'ic,  a.  -Ik, 
having  power  to  draw  out  or  turn  round,  as  a  wheel;  per- 
taining to  rotatory  motion. 

TR0CH1LU8,  trokUus,  and  TROCHILIDiB,  trd-kU% 
de:  see  Humming-bird. 

TROCHLEA,  n.  trdk'le-d  [L.  trocfiUa,  a  case  containing 
one  or  more  pulleys— from  Qr.  troehos,  a  wheel;  treehein, 
to  run] :  in  anat,  a  pulley-like  cartilage  over  which  a  tendon 
pAsses;  one  of  the  projections  of  bones  over  which  parts 
turn  as  ropes  over  pulleys.  Troch'lear,  a.  'U-4r,  shaped 
like  a  pulley.  Troch'leart,  a.  -er-i,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  trochlea. 

TROCHOID,  n.  tro'koyd  [Gr.  irdchJk,  a  wheel;  eidos, 
resemblance]:  in  geom.,  the  curve  described  by  any  point  in 
a  wheel  rolling  on  a  straight  line:  Adj.  conical  with  a  flat 
base,  as  the  shells  of  certain  ForaminifetH.  Trochoid  a  l, 
a.  -kayd'al,  pertaining  to  a  trochoid;  in  anat,  applied  to  the 
rotatory  motion  of  one  bone  upon  another. 

TROCHU,  tro-shU',  Louis  Jules:  French  soldier:  b. 
Palais.  Morbibau,  France,  1815,  Mar.  12.  He  was  educated 
at  the  St.  Cyr  Milit.  School;  became  artillery  lieut.  1837; 
served  with  high  distinction  under  Bugeaud  in  Algeria; 
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WOQ  the  raok  of  gen.  of  dmsion  in  the  Crimean  war:  com 
manded  a  division  in  the  Italian  campaign  1859.  Before 
the  Franco-German  war  he  was  Marshal  Niel's  successor 
in  command  of  the  Toulouse  anny  division.  After  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  T.  was  commander-in-chief  at  Paris  till 
the  city  capitulated.  His  work  L*Armeefran^aise  en  1867 
reached  a  20th  ed.  1870.  In  justification  of  the  govt,  of 
National  Defense  he  published  (1873)  Pour  la  Verite  et 
pour  la  Justice, 

TROD,  pt.  trod;  Trod,  or  Trodden,  pp.  tr^n:  see 
under  Tread. 

TROGLODYTE,  n.  irdg'ld-dU  [Gr.  trdgloduies,  one  who 
creeps  into  holes — ^from  iroglif  a  hole,  a  cavern;  du^n,  to 
enter]:  one  dwelling  in  a  cave;  a  cave-dweller:  specifically, 
in  hut,,  a  member  of  certain  races  or  tribes  of  uncivilized 
men  who  lived  in  natural  caverns  or  in  holes  which  they 
had  dug  for  themselves  in  the  earth;  hence,  one  who  lives 
80  secluded  a  life  as  to  be  i^orant  of  current  events. 
Trog'lodyt'ic.  a.  -difik,  or  Tbog'lodyt'ical,  a.  -dUU 
kdl,  pert,  to  a  troglodyte  or  dweller  in  caves. — Troglodyies 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  a»existing  in  Mauritania  and  the 
Caucasus;  but  perhaps  the  best-known  troglodytes  were 
those  of  s.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  where  a  considerable  district 
was  called  Regio  TroglodyUca.  They  could  not  speak  articu- 
lately, but  shrieked  or  screamed  like  the  lower  animals:  the 
Greeks,  however,  are  not  very  trustworthv  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  language — accounting  every  dialect  which  they 
did  not  understand  a  barbarous  largon.  The  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  troglodytes  was  herding  cattle,  though  we  read 
that  they  were  also  hunters  and  robbers.  They  are  men- 
tioned also  as  serving  among  the  light  troops  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  Their  habits  of  life  were  rude  and  debased; 
they  are  reported  to  have  eaten  the  bones  and  hides  as  well 
as  the  flesh  of  their  cattle;  their  drink  was  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  blood;  and  they  had  a  community  of  wives. 
The  women  tattooed  their  bodies;  the  men  wore  skins  or 
went  unclothed.  Their  treatment  of  the  dead  was  very 
revolting:  they  bound  the  corpse  neck  and  heels  together, 
fixed  it  to  a  stake,  pelted  it  with  stones,  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  then  buried  it  beneath  a  cairn,  placing  a 
horn  on  the  top. 

What  measure  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  stories  about 
the  troglodytes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say;  but  archsBO- 
logical  investigations  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
race  of  cave-dwellers  preceded  in  most  countries  the  races 
that  lived  in  houses  built  on  the  ground;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  regard  Troglodytism  as  the 
primitive  state  ol  mankind  in  very  many  countries. 

TROGONIDiE,  l/rd-gon'ide:  family  of  birds,  ranked  by 
some  naturalists,  on  account  of  their  habits,  in  order  Inset- 
sores  and  tribe  FCssirosires;  but  more  generally,  on  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  feet — two  toes  before  and  two  be- 
hind—placed in  the  order  Scansores,  The  T.  are  remark- 
able for  beauty  of  plumage,  which  is  soft,  full,  and 
brightly  colored.    The  bill  is  short,  strong,  with  a  wide 
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gnpe:  tail  geuerally  long;  feet  are  small.  All  tbe  T.  are 
tropical;  they  belong  cbieOy  to  s.e.  Asia,  the  Indiau  Archi- 
pelago, and  S.  America.  Tbev  inhabit  iforests^  where  they 
sit  motionless  on  branches,  waiting  for  insect  prey,  darting 
on  insects  as  they  fly  past.  They  make  their  nests  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  for  flavor. 
They  all  are  of  small  size.  In  brilliancy  of  plumage,  some 
are  excelled  only  by  hummingbirds.  The  Imperial  T. 
(Calurtu  retplendeni),  the  Ouesal  of  Central  America,  is 
the  extreme  of  beauty;  brilliant  metallic  green  in  color, 
the  effect  heighteneo  by  seputited  feather-filaments  like 
floss,  and  the  tail-coTerts  forming  a  long  plumy  train. 

TROIC,  a.  trcTik  [L.  Traieus]:  of  or  pertaining  toancient 
Troy  or  the  Troas;  Trojan. 

TROIZK,  or  Tbgitsk,  ird-iUld:  town  of  e.  Russia,  govt 
of  Orenburg;  idO  m.  8.W.  of  Tobolsk.— Pop.  (1884)  18,000. 

TROJAK,  n.  tro'jdn:  an  inhabitant  of  anc.  Troy;  famil- 
iarly, a  courageous  fellow:  Adj.  pert  to  anc.  Troy  (q.v.). 

TROLL,  V.  trol  fOer.  Prollen,  to  roll,  to  troll:  Low  Ger. 
drulen,  to  roll:  Swiss,  troklen,  to  thunder,  to  roll:  Norw. 
truUa,  to  trundle:  Low  Ger.  iriil,  anything  of  a  rounded 
form:  W.  irolio,  to  trundle,  to  roll]:  to  roll  or  trundle;  to 
move  or  utter  volubly;  to  turn;  to  drive  about;  to  sing  the 
parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a  round;  to  draw  on;  to  fish 
with  a  rod  having  the  line  running  on  a  reel  near  the 
handle:  N.  a  reel  at  the  handle  of  a  fishing-rod  round 
which  the  line  is  rolled;  a  son^  the  parts  of  which  are  sung 
in  succession.  Trolling,  imp.:  Adj.  roDin^;  driving 
about;  fishing  with  a  rod  and  reel;  more  particularly,  fish- 
ing by  drag^ng  a  long  line  with  a  hook  and  fl^  behind  a 
boat  which  is  pulled  or  sailed  at  a  brisk  pace,  as  in  trolling 
for  mackerel.  Trolled,  pp.  trold,  I'roll'kr.  n.  -er, 
one  who  trolls.  To  troll  or  trowl  the  bowl,  to  push 
the  bowl  round.  Trolley,  or  Trolly,  n.  trotli,  a  kind  of 
truck  which  can  be  tilted  over  by  removing  pins  which 
attach  it  to  the  frame,  and  used  for  running  on  tracks,  as 
with  railway  materials,  etc. ;  a  large,  flat,  heavy  cart  with- 
out sides.  TROLLEY,  n.  grooved  metal  wheel  for  rolling 
in  contact  with  an  electric  conductor  overhead  or  under- 
ground (the  trolley- wire),  to  convey  tbe  current  to  a  motor- 
car. Colloq.  the  T.  system;  a  road  operated  on  that  sys- 
tem; or  a  car  pertaining  to  such  a  road;  usually  with  the 
definite  article.  To  troll  ▲  song,  to  roll  it  out  with  rise 
and  fall  of  the  voice  [probably  the  equivalent  of  Swiss 
trakUlen,  to  sound  notes  without  words— from  a  represen- 
tation of  the  notes  by  the  syllables  ira-la-la}. 

TROLL,  n.  tr$l  |Icel.  troll;  Dan.  irold,  a  hobgoblin]: 
in  Seand.  myth,,  a  supernatural  being  superior  to  man  in 
strength  and  stature,  but  much  beneath  him  in  miud;  in 
the  folk-lore  of  Iceland,  one  of  a  race  of  giants;  in  kter 
Norse  story,  a  dinoiuutive  sprite,  inhabiting  gorgeous  apart- 
ments in  the  interior  of  hills.  In  modern  Denmark  the 
term  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  hobgoblins,  imps, 
and  spirits  of  the  brownie  type. 
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TROLLOP^TROLLOPE. 

TROLLOP,  n.  Ml'ldp  [from  Ecg.  troU,  to  roll  or  tran- 
die:  Scot,  trollop,  to  hang  in  a  wet  state]:  a  strolling  loi- 
tering woman;  a  woman  loosely  and  negligently  dressed;  a 
draggle-tail;  a  drab. 

TROLLOPE,  trol'up,  Aihbony;  English  novelist:  1815, 
Apr.  34 — 1882,  Dec.  6;  b.  London;  second  son  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Trollope.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Harrow.  While  filling  a  responsible  official  situation  in 
the  post-office,  he  found  or  made  leisure  to  amuse  the 

§ublic  with  a  Ions  series  of  novels,  of  remarkable  merit, 
'he  first  work  which  attracted  attention,  T/te  Warden, 
1855,  was  followed  by  a  continuation,  Bare?iester  Towers, 
which  is  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  all  his  books.  In  j^id 
succession  came  Doctor  Thome,  The  Bertrams,  Tlie  Three 
Clerks,  GastU  Bichmond,  FramiUy  Parsonage  (oriffiually 
pub.  in  the  Com?iill  Mdgaeine),  The  Kellys  and  tlte  (/Kellys, 
Orley  Fa^rra,  The  Small  House  at  AlUngtan  (contributed  to 
the  Corrihill  Jfaganne),  RacTiel  Ray,  Miss  Mackenzie,  Can 
You  Forgive  Herf  Ralph  ifteJSeir,  The  Golden  Lion  qf  Oran- 
pere,  Ayala's  Angel  (1881).  Besides  these,  T.  published 
Yolumes  on  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  on 
Mrth  America  (1862),  on  Australia  (1873),  and  on  South 
Africa  (1878),  a  Life  of  CHcero  (1881).  and  sketches  of 
Thackeray  (1879)  and  Palmerston  (1882).  His  Autobiog- 
raphy appeared  1888.  T.  sketches  the  superficial  aspects 
of  society  with  a  charming  lightness,  and  his  works  are 
unfailingly  agreeable  and  amusing. 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas  Adolphub  T.,  has  lived  for 
many  years  at  Florence,  and  is  favorably  known  by  his 
Oirihood  of  Catharine  de  Medici;  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women; 
and  a  number  of  novels  such  as  La  Beata;  Marietta;  Lin- 
ditfam  Chase;  Oemma;  The  Oarstangs;  The  Dream  Numbers. 
He  has  written  a  History  of  Florence  and  Life  of  Pius  IX, 

TROLLOPE,  Frances  (Milton):  novelist  and  miscel- 
laneous writer:  1780-1868,  Oct.  6:  b.  Heckfield,  Hamp- 
shire, England;  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman.  In 
1809  she  was  married  to  Anthony  T.,  barrister- at-law.  In 
1829 she  came  to  the  United  States,  where,  during  a  8  years' 
residence  (in  Cincinnati,  O.),  she  amassed  the  materials  of 
her  first  book.  Domestic  L(ff  of  the  Americans,  1882,  which 
attracted  neat  attention,  and  revealed  the  American  sensi- 
tiveness of  that  period  by  the  indignation  which  it  caused: 
it  would  now  excite  rather  amusement.  From  this  time, 
the  literary  activity  of  Mrs.  T.  was  uninterrupted,  and  her 
name  became  notable.  Noyels  of  society  and  impressions 
of  travel  make  up  the  sum  of  her  works.  Of  her  novels 
the  most  successful  is,  perhaps,  ITie  Widow  Bamaby  (8  vols. 
1839),  with  its  sequel,  The  Widow  Married  (8  vols.  1840); 
followed  by  The  Barnabys  in  America,  or  Adventures  of  the 
Widow  Married.  Mrs.  T.  was  a  woman  of  talent,  and  her 
works  show  shrewd  observation  and.  true  (though  at 
times  somewhat  coarse)  humor.  They  were  popular  in 
their  day,  but  are  now  almost  forgotten.  During  her  later 
years  much  of  her  time  was  pawed  in  Italy,  where  her 
eldest  son,  Thomas  Adolphus  T.,  had  made  his  abode.  She 
died  at  Florence.     • 
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TROMBONE,  n.  Prbm'b&n  [It.  trombone— trom  Promba, 
a  trumpet  (see  TRUMPET)]:  large  deephtODed  brass  instru- 
ment, of  the  trumpet  species,  consistiof  of  two  separate 
parts,  so  constructed  that  the  two  ends  of  one  fit  into  those 
of  the  other,  and  consequently,  by  sliding  one  part  in  or  out. 
the  tube  through  which  the  air  passes  may  be  shortened  or 
lengthened,  and  the  pitch  changed  at  pleasure.  Three 
kinds  of  T.  are  in  general  use,  differing  in  pitch:  the  Alio 


Trombone,  with  a  oompass  from 


s 


%  *°^' 


the  Temr  Trombone,  with  a  compass  from    *^'    j    to 


m, 


s 


and  the  Bass  Trombone,  with  a  oompass  from 


The  music  for  these  instruments 


is  written  on  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  clefs  respectiyely. 
There  is  also  a  doublebau  T.,  rarely  used.  The  T.  jum- 
ciously  employed,  is  very  effectiye  in  an  orchestra— the  tone 
being  grander  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  trumpet. 

TROMOMETER,  n.  irb-m»m'i-Ur  [Or.  iromos,  a  trem- 
bling; metron,  a  measure]:  an  instrument  for  me^rinfi[ 
earth-tremors,  usually  by  obserration  of  the  moUon  of 
pendulums. 

TROMP,  Mmpf  Corkelib  yah:  Dutch  admiral:  1629, 
Sep.  9—1691,  May  29;  b.  Rotterdam;  son  of  Martin  Har- 
FERTzooN  T.  (q.v.).  He-  became  vice-admiral  at  the 
age  of  21  yrs.,  having  already  gained  distinction  in  actions 
in  the  Mediterranean  against  corsairs  and  the  English. 
When  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Opdam  was  defeated  off  Sole- 
bay  by  the  English,  Van  T.  made  a  masterly  retreat,  1665. 
He-served  again  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1678.  After- 
ward he  ^mmanded  the  navy  of  Denmark. 

TROMP,  irdmp,  Martin  Harpertzoon,  Mi^pirUudn: 
famous  Dutch  admiral:  1597-1668,  July  29;  b.  Briel,  s. 
Holland.  When  a  boy,  he  went  to  sea  with  his  father, 
commander  in  the  Dutch  navy.  In  an  engagement  with 
an  English  cruiser  off  the  coast  of  Quinea,  his  father  was 
killed,  and  young  T.  made  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  serve 
as  cabin-boy  for  two  years  and  a  half.  In  1622  he  entered 
the  navy  and  served  as  lieut.  on  a  ship  of  the  line,  two 
years  later  receiving  command  of  a  frigate.  In  1629  the 
famous  Admiral  Peter  Heijn  (q.v.)  took  command  of  T.'s 
rtip,  (Wd  was  killed  by  his  slcj^,    Dispisted  bjr  some  rwl 
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or  imaginary  slight,  T.  retired  about  this  time  from  the 
service.  In  1637  he  returned,  was  created  lieut. -admiral, 
and  appointed  to  command  a  squadron  of  11  ships.  He 
now  prosecuted  a  vigorous  naval  war  against  the  Spaniards, 
taking  in  one  celebrated  action.  1689,  Oct.  21,  18  richly 
laden  galleons.  But  the  events  which  rendered  his  name 
famous  occurred  1662-8,  during  hostilities  between  England 
and  Holland.  In  1652,  May  19,  he  encountered  the  £ng. 
fleet  under  Blake  (q.v.).  The  Dutch  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  two  ships,  and  T.  was  for  a  while  superseded 
by  Ruyter  and  De  Witt.  He  was  soon  afterward  rein- 
stated, and  Nov.  29  again  encountered  Blake  in  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  English  fleet 
was  forced  to  retire;  T.  sailing  up  the  Channel  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  denote  that  he  had  swept  his 
foes  from  the  seas.  Before  long,  however,  the  English  re- 
turned, and,  Monk  and  Deane  having  united  with  Blake, 
they  attacked  T.  near  Portland,  1653,  Feb.  16.  and  defeated 
him,  though  only  after  a  contest  memorable  for  obstinacy. 
It  lasted  tnree  d[ays,  at  the  close  of  which  the  English  had 
taken  or  destroyed  11  ships  of  war  and  30  merchantmen, 
killed  2,000  of  the  enemy,  and  captured  1,500.  June  2 
and  8  following,  another  battle  took  place,  off  North  Fore- 
land, 6  Dutch  yesseLs  bein^  captured,  11  sunk,  and  the 
remainder  driven  into  Calais  roads.  July  29  the  warfare 
was  again  renewed  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  when  the 
Dutch  lost  80  men-of-WBr,  and  Admiral  T.  was  killed. 

T.  was  a  thorough  seaman,  homely  in  manner,  beneyo- 
lent  in  disposition,  and  enthusiastic  iu  his  calling.  He 
was  buried  at  Delft  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity. 

TROMPE,  or  TROBiP,  n.  Mmp  [F.  trompe;  It.  tromba,  , 
a  trumpet  (see  Tbumpbt)]:  furnace-blower;  blowing  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  Catalan  forge.  Water  is  niade  to  fall 
through  a  pipe  that  has  side-openings  through  which  air  is 
sucked— thus  producing  a  continuous  air- current,  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  forge.  Tromp'il,  n.  M,  an  aperture  in  a 
tromp. 

TROMSOE,  iTom'so-ih:  small  island  off  the  n.w.  coast 
of  Norway,  in  the  amt  or  county  of  T.,  between  EvalO 
and  the  mainland;  is  4  m.  long,  and  about  1\  m.  broad. 
On  the  e.  side  of  the  island  is  the  small  but  thiiving  town 
of  T.,  cap.  of  the  amt,  and  seat  of  a  bp.  Russian  vessels 
from  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea  bring  com,  which  they 
exchange  for  dried  fish.  The  herring  fishery  is  yery  pro- 
ductive, and  there  is  some  trade  in  bear-skms  and  furs. 
—Pop.  of  amt  (1882)  60,000;  of  town  (1882)  5,409. 

TRON,  n.  trdn,  or  Trome,  n.  iron  [mid.  L.  irana,  a 
steelyard — from  L.  irutina;  Or.  l/rutarUy  a  balance:  comp. 
Icel.  iraiia,  a  crane:  (Jael.  trom,  heavy,  weighty]:  a  steel- 
yard-balance: specifically,  in  Scotland,  a  heavy  bc»m  or  bal- 
ance set  up  in  the  market-place,  and  employeid  in  weighing 
heavy  wares;  hence,  when  applied  to  weights,  T.  means,  oi 
the  standard  employed  in  the  public  markets.  The  T.  lb. 
contains  20  oz.,  but,  from  the  custom  of  giving  *one  in '  to 
the  score,  was  generally  reckoned  at  21  oz.  But  the  value 
varied  in  different  market -towns  from  20  to  28  oz.    The 
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later  T.  stone  or  standard  weight  contains  16  T.  lbs.,  each 
lb.  16  T.  oz.,  and  each  T.  oz.  16  drops;  the  T.  lb.  is  esti- 
mated to  equal  1'3747  lbs.  avoir.  Tbon  church,  the 
church  in  the  market-place. 

TRONA,  n.  tr^'nd.  [of  n.  African  origin]:  a  crude  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  soda,  occurring  in  cirstalline  incrustations  . 
in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  A^a,  and  in  the  dried-up  lakes 
and  river-courses  of  S.  America,  where  it  is  called  urcu). 

TRONIKHJEM:  see  Theondhjem. 

TROON,  tr^:  important  seaport,  county  of  Ajrr,  Scot- 
land; 8  m.  8.W.  of  Kilmarnock,  and  6  n.  of  Ayr.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  (not  older  than  the  19th  c.)  occu- 
pies a  bare  and  level  promontory;  but  along  thejstrand  of 
Ayr  Bay  stretches  a  row  of  handsome  villas  and  cottages 
nearly  half  a  m.  long,  occupied  chiefly  by  summer  visitors. 
The  place  is  yearly  becoming  more  attractive  as  a  sea-coast 
residence,  on  account  of  its  salubrity  and  splendid  beach. 
The  harbor  occupies  the  extremitv  of  the  promontory,  is 
secure  and  spacious,  and  much  frequented.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  are  coal  and  iron,  of  which  Ayrshire  yields 
an  abundant  supply.— Pop.  2,888. 

TROOP,  n.  trop  [Sp.  Propa;  P.  troupe;  It.  trujypa^ 
from  mid.  L.  troptis,  a  troop:  perhaps  from  L.  turSa,  a 
crowd:  comp.  W.  icrp,  a  round  mass]:  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  a  body  or  Hue;  a  multitude;  a  division  of  a  regi- 
ment  of  cavalry  under  a  captain,  two  troops  (of  60  troopers 
each)  making  a  squadron;  any  band  or  company,  as  of 
actors:  Y.  to  coUect  in  numbers;  to  march  in  a  body  or 
in  company  with  some  degree  of  haste.  Troop' mo,  imp. 
Tboopbd,  pp.  trJpt.  Tboop'kr,  n.  -€7%  a  horse-soldier. 
Tboops,  d.  pin.  Irops,  soldiers  in  eeneral;  an  army.  Tkoop- 
SHIP,  a  ship  for  the  conveyance  of  soldiers  by  sea.  Troop- 
m&  TEU  COLORS,  a  ceremony  performed  at  the  public 
mounting  of  garrison  guards.  Troops  of  the  likb,  all 
infantry  regiments  except  the  foot  guards. 

TROOPIAL,  or  Troupial,  Mpi-al:  .nnme  of  various 
birds,  rarely  used,  derived  presumably  from  their  associ- 
ating in  flocks  or  troops,  and  probably  applied  first  to  some 
birds  of  genus  CcisHcus,  but  used  also  for  members  of  the 
family  Icierid<B.  It  has  sometimes  been  given  to  Uie  cow- 
bird  of  N.  America.    See  Cow-pen  Bird. 

TR008T,  irost,  GerarD:  naturalist:  1776,  Mar.  15— 
1850,  Aug.  14;  b.  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland.  He  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Amsterdam  and  Ley  den.  Enabled  by 
the  munificence  of  King  Louis  Bonaparte  to  pursue  nat. 
hist,  studies  in  Paris,  he  there  translated  Humboldt's 
Aspects  of  Nature  into  Dutch.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  1810,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Acad,  of 
Nat.  Sciences  there  1812;  became  prof,  of  mineralogy  in 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  prof,  of  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy in  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Univ.  1827,  Tenn.  state  geol- 
ogist 1830-49.  He  made  the  largest  mineral  and  geological 
collections  of  his  time  in  the  United  States. 
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TROPiEOLUM,  n.  tro-pe'd-lum  [Qt,  tropadan,  a  trophy 
— io  allusiou  to  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  bucklers 
or  shields,  and  the  flowers  to  helmets]:  exteusive  geuns  of 
plants,  mostly  climbing,  with  orange-red  or  yellow  flowers; 
nat.  order  TrajMBolacSm,  and  allied  to  BaUcmivhetcea  and 
OeraniacecB,  The  sptecies  are  not  numerous,  and  all  are 
natives  of  S.  America.  They  are  smooth  herbaceous 
plauts,  somewhat  succulent,  with  acrid  or  pungent  taste, 
trailing  or  twining  stems,  and  alternate  simple  or  divided 
leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  The  species  of  the  genus  T. 
form  the  greatest  part  of  the  order,  and  have  usually 
simple  peltate  leaves.  T.  mqjus  is  the  well-known  Indtak 
Cress,  whose  unripe  fruit  is  often  used  to  give  pungency 
to  pickles^  under  the  very  mistakeu  name  Nasturtium— 
the  Nasturtium  being  a  genus  of  Water-cresses  of  a  dUGfer- 
ent  family,  Crucfferoi,  and  including  the  Horse-radish.  The 
T.  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  has  long  been  much  cultivated 
in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  plant,  climbing  among  bushes 
or  on  trellises,  and  taking  hold  by  the  curving  stalks  of  its 
leaves;  its  stems  six  to  ten  ft.  long,  foliage  abundant; 
flowers  large,  orange,  or  dark  red.  The  young  leaves  are 
used  in  salads.  The  Indian  cress  is  really  a  perennial, 
thouffh  it  flowers  a  few  months  after  sowing,  and  in 
Britain  is  always  treated  as  an  annual,  not  enduring  the 
winter.  T.  minus  is  very  similar,  but  of  weaker  growth, 
and  its  flowers  are  smaller.  T.  peregrinum,  though  much 
more  recently  introduced  than  the  Indian  cress,  has  become 
'almost  as  common,  and  is  a  great  favorite  in  window- 
gardens:  it  is  popularly  called  the  Canary  Plant.  Its 
stems  are  long  and  slender,  and  it  speedily,  covers  a  high 
trellis.  Several  other  species  are  frequent  and  fine  orna- 
ments of  gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  tubers  of  T,  tu- 
beroium  are  eaten  in  Peru:  their  taste  is  peculiar. 

TROPE,  n.  trop  [P.  trope^from  L.  Propus;  Qr.  tropos, 
a  trope— from  trepo,  I  turn:  It.  tropo]:  in  rhit.,  a  change 
in  the  signification  of  a  word  from  a  primary  to  a  derived 
sense;  a  word  or  expression  used  in  a  sense  different  ^m 
that  which  it  usually  signifies;  a  word  used  figuratively. 
Tropical,  a.  tro'pi-kdl,  figurative,  as  the  use  of  a  word. 
Tro  PiCALLY.  ad.  41.  Tro'pist,  n.  -pist,  one  who  deals  in 
tropes.    See  also  Tbopolooy. 

TROPHI,  n.  plu.  tro'fl  [Gr.  trophos,  a  feeder— from 
trepTmn,  to  feed]:  those  parts  of  the  mouth  in  insects  which 
are  concerned  in  the  acquisition  and  preparation  of  food. 
Trophic,  a.  trbflk,  or  Troph'ical,  a.  i-Ml,  connected  with 
nourishment;  nourishing;  nutritious.  Trophosohe,  n. 
trofihsdm  [Gr.  soma^  bcwly]:  the  collective  assemblage  of 
the  nutritive  zooids  of  any  hydrozoon. 
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TROPHONIUS— TROPICBIRD. 

TROPHON1U8,  tro-fo'nl-us:  iu  Greek  mythology,  a 
skilful  urcbitect;  son  of  Erginus,  King  of  OrcbomeDus,  or 
of  Apollo.  With  his  brother,  Againedes,  he  built  the 
temple  of  Delphi  and  the  treasury  of  King  Hyrieus  in 
Boeotia.  After  death  be  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and 
had  a  celebrated  oracle  in  a  cave  at  Lebndeia  (Livadia)  in 
BcEotia.  *  The  entrance  to  the  oracle  was  a  very  narrow 
aperture  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  protected  by  a 
marble  parapet  about  two  cubits  in  height,  and  by  brazen 
spikes  above  it/  Tbe  votary  who  wished  to  enter  the 
*  Cave  of  'J'rophonius,  to  consult  the  oracle,  after  prepar- 
ing himself  for  several  days  by  purification  and  sacrifice, 
lay  on  bis  back,  put  his  feet  into  the  cave,  and,  caught  by 
some  unseen  force,  was  pulled  inside. 

TROPH08PERM,  n.  trdfo-sp^rm  [Gr.  trophos,  a  feeder; 
sperma,  seed]:  in  bot,,  the  placenta. 

TROPHY,  n.  iri/fi  [F.  irophee,  a  trophy— from  L.  iro- 
paum;  Gr.  tropaion,  a  sign  and  niemorial  of  victory,  con- 
sisting originally  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree  on  wbich  were  fixed 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  etc.,  taken  from  the  enemy — 
from  trope,  a  turning,  a  putting  to  flight — from  trepo,  I 
turn:  It.  irofeo]:  anything  taken  from  an  enemy  which 
can  be  shown  as  evidence  of  victory;  something  preserved 
as  a  memorial  of  victory;  articles  of  produce  or  manu- 
facture artistically  arranged  and  exhibited.  Tro'phied, 
fid,  adorned  wilh  trophies. — A  Trophy  was  originally  a 
memorial  of  victory  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
had  turned  to  flight.  Among  the  Greeks  (except  the 
Macedonians,  who  erected  no  trophies),  one  or  two  shields 
and  helmets  of  the  routed  enemy,  placed  on  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  served  as  the  sign  and  memorial  of  victory.  After 
a  sea-fight,  the  trophy  consisted  of  the  beiiks  and  stern- 
ornaments  of  the  captured  vessels,  set  up  on  the  nearest 
coast.  It  was  considered  wrong  to  destroy  such  a  trophy; 
and  equally  wrong  to  repair  it,  when  it  had  fallen  down 
through  time,  for  animosity  ought  not  to  be  perpetual. 
In  early  times,  the  Romans  never  erected  trophies  on  ihe 
field,  but  decorated  the  buildings  at  Rome  with  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished.  In  later  times,  pillars  and  triumphal 
arches  were  reared  to  commemorate  victories. 

TROPICAL,  a.  trojA-Ml:  figurative:  see  under  TnoPE. 

TROPICAL,  a.  ir^'l-Ml:  pertaining  to  the  tropics:  see 
under  Tropics. 

TROPIC-BIRD:  bird  of  genus  Phaiton,  rauktd  by 
Fome  in  family  PeUcanidai,  by  others  in  Laridtp.  The  bill 
is  strong,  pointed,  and  almost  arched;  the  head  complelely 
feathered;  wings  are  long;  tall  is  short,  except  two  very 
long  and  slender  feathers.  Only  two  species  are  known, 
both  tropical,  and  often  seen  far  from  land.  The  Common 
Tropic-bibd  (P.  (Pt/iereus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  partridge, 
white,  with  curved  lines  of  black  on  the  back;  some  of 
the  qulll-feathers  black,  tipped  with  white.  It  is  found 
in  the  AtlanUc;  while  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans 
the  other  species  (P.  phcentcurus)  appears,  of  pale  rose- 
color,  with  black  wing  coverts,  and  the  long  feathers  of 
(he  (fOl  red.    The  T.-B.  breeds  on  high  clilto. 
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TROPICS— TROTTOIR. 

TROPICS,  n.  plu.  iroj/lka  [L,  tropicus;  Gr.  iropihk, 
of  or  beloDgiug  to  a  turn  or  turning— from  trepo,  I  turn:  F. 
irapique:  It.  trap%co\:  the  two  circks  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
one  n.  and  the  other  s.  from  the  equator  at  a  distance  of 
about  28"*  28',  and  parallel  to  it,  within  the  limits  of  which 
the  sun  moves  in  his  yearly  course— the  one  n.  of  the 
equator,  the  Tropic  cf  dancer,  the  one  s.,  the  Tropic  of  Cap- 
ricom;  the  region  between  the  tropics:  see  Armillabt 
Spherb.  The  tropics  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone,  or  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  over  any  part  of 
which  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  in  the  year.  Their  distance 
from  the  equator  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  the  limits  of 
their  variation  are  very  narrow.  For  1882,  Jan.  1«  the 
Nautical  Almanac  gives  their  position  as  23"*  27'  16'''6  n. 
and  s.  respectively.  Tropical,  a.  -l-kal,  or  Trop'ic,  a. 
-Ik,  pertaining  to  or  incident  to  the  tropics;  being  within 
or  near  the  tropics.    Trop'ically,  ad.  -II. 

TROPOLOGY,  n.tro-pdVi^  [Gr.  tropos,  a  trope;  logos. 
discourse]:  a  rhetorical  or  figurative  mocie  of  speech.  Tro- 
POLooiCAL,  a.  tro-pO'liijl-kdl,  varied  or  expressed  by  tropes; 
figurative. 

TROPPAU,  tropfpow:  town,  cap.  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  184  m.  n.e  of  Vienna  by  rail- 
way, near  the  Prussian  border.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial govt. ,  and  has  a  castle,  cathedral,  several  palatial 
buildings,  churches,  andpublicschools,  a  library  of  32,000 
vols.,  a  museum  of  Silesian  antiquities,  important  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  cottons,  linens,  and  beet-root  sugar; 
and  active  tmusil  trade.— Pop.  (1880)  20,562;  (1888)  22,500. 

TROT,  n.  trot  [F.  trotter;  It.  troHare,  to  trot:  Gael. 
trot,  to  trot:  Ger.  Proti  or  trapp,  the  sound  of  the  footfall: 
W.  troUo,  to  trot:  €^r.  tn^ten,  to  step] :  the  pace  of  a  horse 
or  other  Quadruped  faster  than  walking,  the  limbs  moving 
in  pairs  oiagonally,  but  not  quite  simmtaneously:  an  affec- 
tionate name  for  a  child;  a  contemptuous  name  for  an  old 
woman:  V.  to  move  faster  than  a  walk;  to  cause  to  move 
fast.  Trot'tino,  imp.:  Adj.  moving  with  a  trot.  Trot'- 
TBD,  pp.  Trot'tbr,  n.  -^r,  a  Quadruped  that  trots.  Trot'* 
TBR8,  sheep's  or  pigs*  feet  cooked. 

TROTH,  n.  ir6ih  [AS.  ireowthu.  truth— from  ireowe, 
true:  Icel.  trtfggth,  troth,  truth  (see  True)]:  faith;  fidelity; 
truth.  Troth'usss,  a.  -^,  in  OB.,  faithless.  Tboth- 
PLiOHTBD,  a.  having  fidelity  pledged. 

TROTTOIR,  n.  trdt-wdr'  [F.]:  the  footway  on  each  side 
of  a  street;  the  foot-pavement« 
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TROUBADOUR,  n.  irShd-d^  [P.  Pnmbad&ur— from 
Prov.  Probador^Uom.  irobar,  to  find,  to  inyent:  8p.  Ira- 
vador;  It.  irotaiore,  a  troubadour:  P.  ircuter;  Sp.  trovar; 
It.  trovare,  to  invent,  to  compo6e--perhap8  from  mid.  L. 
iropuSf  a  song,  singing,  in  elamecU  ZT.,  a  trope  (see  Tkope)]: 
one  of  a  scliool  of  lyric  poets  who  llouiished  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  the  s.  of  France,  n.  of 
Spain,  and  n.  of  Italv.  In  Proven9al  poetry  (see  Trou- 
vteB),  a  T.  was  a  polished  and  cultivated  poet— what  the 
Germans  call  a  Kun^tdicfiter  (art  poet)— who  did  not  make 
a  trade  of  his  muse;  as  distin fished  from  the  musician 
and  jongleur,  who  wandered  about  the  country  sing- 
ing for  money.  This  distinction  only  gradually  showM 
itself.  At  first,  all  classes  of  the  community  were  nearly 
equally  rude,  and  what  pleased  the  peasant  in  the  shape  of 
song,  pleased  the  prince  also;  but  by  degrees,  a  superior 
refinement  and  sensibility  manifested  themselves  in  the 
tastes  and  manners  of  courts,  and  this  superiority  found 
poetical  expression  in  a  more  artistic  verse.  Great  nobles, 
princes,  and  Idngs  who  practiced  verse-making  for  their 
pleasure,  or  out  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  were  always  called 
troubadours;  while  inferior  knights,  court-attendants  (M. 
Lat.  mini$teriale$;  hence  mencsPrels,  minstrels),  and  even 
citizens  and  serfs  who  lived  by  their  art,  or  at  least  took 
money  for  the  exercise  of  it.  were  called  sometimes  trou- 
badours, sometimes  jongleurs:  see  Minstrel:  also  Ro- 
MA17CR:  Romanic  Lanouaobs.  The  more  celebrated  trou- 
badours had  one  or  several  such  jongleurs  in  their  service, 
as  it  was  considered  iftfra  dig,  for  a  poet  to  be  his  own 
fiddler.  This  new  T.  poetry  (art  de  trobar),  which  was 
lyrical,  while  the  popular  minstrelsy  was  mainly  of  the 
epie  ballad  sort,  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  culture  generally;  yet  those 
who  practiced  it  never  formed  themselves  into  a  guild,  or 
into  special  schools,  but  preserved  a  certain  individualism, 
which  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  outlines  of  their  history. 
At  all  the  courts  (great  and  small)  in  s.  France,  n.  Spain, 
and  Italy,  they  were  esteemed  a  brilliant  ornament  of 
society;  princes  and  fair  dames  (often  themselves  trouba- 
dours) were  proud  of  their  praise,  or  dreaded  the  raillery 
of  their  satiric  muse;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maj6r- 
ity  of  the  troubadours  gladly  attached  themselves  to  the 
court  of  a  great  prince  or  noble,  sometimes  praising  their 
master  in  nrventes  (service-sones),  sometimes  censuring 
him.  but  at  any  rate,  always  selecting  some  lady  as  the 
*  mistress  of  their  heart,*  to  whom  they,  under  a  general  or 
allegorical  name,  addressed  their  love-songs  {cansoa),  aud 
whose  cruelly  they  bewailed  in  songs  of  lamentation 
(planes),  or  whose  death  they  mourned  in  threnodiea 
Although  the  *  love-service '  of  the  troubadours  was  often 
merely  artificial  gallantry,  yet  frequently  the  sport  passed 
into  fatal  earnest,  with  consequences  of  adulteiy,  murder, 
and  revenge. 

When,  as  often  happened  at  great  court-festivals,  seveml 
troubadours  were  present,  they  often  indulged  in  compe- 
titions or  verse-battles  (tensoTis)  among  themselves,   for 
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gratification  of  the  high  society  assembled;  mostly  on  ques- 
tions selected  by  the  ladies  from  the  *  Lhuks  of  Love;'  one 
or  more  of  these  ladies  sitting  as  umpires  at  such  poetic 
jousts,  and  deciding  who  were  the  victors.  But  though 
the  troubadours  as  a  rule  monotonous] j^  confined  them- 
selves to  themes  of  gallantry,  yet  sometimes"^  their  muse, 
especially  in  its  satiric  moods,  ventured  into  higher  regions, 
and  glanced  at  the  general  conditions  of  society,  or  the 
graver  evils  of  the  times — as  the  persecution  of  the  Albi- 
genses;  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy;  the  diminishing  zeal 
for  the  Crusades,  etc.;  or  they  even  descended  to  depict 
the  life  of  the  peasantry,  and  sang  their  adventures  with 
shepherdesses,  etc.  in  jxisiareias  nud  vaqueyras.  The  most 
illustrious  patrons  of  the  troubadour  poetry  were  the 
counts  of  Provence,  particularly  Raimund  Berengar  III. 
(1167-81),  Alphonse  U.  (1196-1200),  and  Raimund  Beren- 
gar IV.  (1209-45);  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  as  Raimund  de 
St.  Gilles,  who  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders  1096. 
Raimund  V.  (1148-94),  and  Raimund  VII.  (1222-49); 
Richard  Codur  de  Lion  of  England,  himself  a  T.;  Eleanor, 
wife,  first  of  Louis  VII.  of  France,  afterward  of  Henry 
II.  of  England;  Ermcugarde.  Viscountess  of  Narbonne; 
the  kings  of  Aragon.  as  Alfonso  11.  (116)^96).  Pedro 
II.  (119^1218),  and  Pedro  IIL  (127^-85);  the  kings  of 
Castile,  as  Alfonso  IX.  (1188-1229),  and  especially  Alfonso 
X.  (q.v.).  sumamed  the  Wise;  several  Italian  princes, 
as  Bonifacio,  Count  of  Montferrat,  and  after  1204  king 
of  Thessalonica;  and  Azzo  VII.  of  Este  (1215-68). 
These  names  also  indicate  the  extent  of  territory  on  whicli 
the  T.  poetry  was  cultivated— viz.,  Provence,  Toulouse^ 
Poitou,  Dauphin^,  or  briefly  France  s.  of  the  Loire;  Cat- 
alonia, Valencia,  and  Aragon  in  Spain;  and  part  of  uppei 
Italy.  It  lasted  about  fm  ^ears  (1090-1290);  and  threl 
periods  can  be  distinguished  in  its  history:  (1)  The  perio4 
of  its  genesis,  or  its  aevelopment  out  of  mere  popular  min' 
strelsy  into  artistic  poety  (1090-1140);  (2)  its  golden  ag« 
(1140-1250);  (8)  the  period  of  its  decline  (1250-90).  The 
second  of  these  periods  shows  the  loftiest  ezpre^on  of 
ideal  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  the  most  perfect  devel« 
opment  of  artistic  form.  The  last  period  was  marked  by 
an  increasing  serio-didactic  tendency,  and  degeneracy  in 
poetic  art.  Thus  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  rose,  and 
ruled,  and  fell  with  that  courtly  chivalry  which  was  its 
inspiration. 

The  long  list  of  troubadours  begins  with  Gutllbm  IX., 
Count  of  Poitiers  (1087-1127):  his  life  and  works  appear 
to  have  been  equally  immoral. — Bbrnakd  db  Ventadour 
(1140-95),  one  of  the  first  troubadours  of  the  golden 
affe,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  serf  of  Vicomte  Ebles  II.  of 
Ventadour:  he  celebrated  in  fiery  and  delicate  strains  the 
charms  of  Ebles's  wife,  Agnes  de  Montlu9on,  and  of  hh 
later  patronesses,  Queen  Eleanor,  Joanna  of  Este,  etc.— 
Makoabrun  (1140-85),  a  foundling,  was  murdered  by  the 
castellan  of  Guian  for  an  exerc£e  of  his  fatal  jadh  of 
satire:  he  is  reckoned  the  inventor  of  the  art-song  {(Sinsds), 
-- Jaufrb  Rudbl,  Prince  of  Blaya  (114Xy-70),  is  famous 
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for  bis  langoishing  love-songs  and  for  his  romantic  pas- 
don  for  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  whom  he  never  snw  till 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death. — Pbire  d'Auvergnb  (1152- 
1215),  produced  songs  more  remarkable  for  artistic  finish 
than  for  poetic  inspiration.— Guillem  db  Cabbbtaino 
(1181-96),  was  famous  for  his  tragic  love  for  the  wife  of  his 
lord,  Raimon  de  Roussil Ion.— Richard  thb  Lion-hbabt's 
song  composed  during  his  captivity  in  Austria  is  widely 
known;  and  the  soup  of  Guihant  db  Bornbil  (1175- 
12^)  have  a  manly  nng;  but  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
of  She  whole  fraternity  was  Pbirb  Vidai.  (1175-1215), 
woirdrously  endowed  with  poetic  gifts,  but  whose  mad, 
wasteful,  immoral  life  makes  his  sanity  doubtful. — Bbr- 
TRAND  DB  BoRN  (1180-95),  Celebrated  as  warrior  and  poet, 
produced  songs  mostly  martial  and  patriotic— Folquet 
DE  Marsbillb  (1180-1231),  after  wasting  his  youth  in 
amorous  gayeties,  in  a  fit  of  grief  for  the  death  of  one  of 
his  many  mistresses,  entered  the  priesthood,  became  bp. 
of  Toulouse,  and  persecuted  the  Albigenses  with  fanatical 
zeal:  his  25  songs  are  of  an  impassioned  nature. — Rakbaut 
DE  Yaqueiras  (1180-1207),  native  of  s.  France,  son  of  a 
knieht,  was  so  great  a  favorite  with  Bonifacio  II.,  Marquis 
of  Montferrat.  that  the  marquis  tolerated  his  sister's  inti- 
macy with  the  poet;  he  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
East,  and  probably  fell  with  him  fighting  against  the  Bul- 
garians.— Pbirot  (1180-1225)  produced  some  of  the  finest 
love-songs  of  the  troubadoura.— The  Monk  op  Montau- 
DON  (11^1200)  is  a  T.  whose  proper  name  is  not  known: 
he  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Auvergne,  and  became  prior  of 
Montaudon;  but  led  the  free  life  of  a  wandering  poet:  his 
songs  are  full  of  personalities  against  his  brother  trou- 
badoure— very  cynical  and  very  caustic. — Arnault  Dan- 
iel (1180-1200),  nobleman  of  Riberac,  in  P6rigord.  whom 
Petrarch  calls  U  grande  maestro  cTAmote:  Dante  also  cele- 
brates his  genius.— Gaucblm  Faidit  (1190-1240),  who 
left  his  wife,  and,  as  a  T.,  sang  the  praises  of  Countess 
Marie  of  Ventadour;  afterward,  in  revenge  for  her  pru- 
dence, entering  into  intrigues  with  other  women. — Raimon 
dbMiravol  (1190^1220),  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  the 
troubadoura,  though  bitterly  abused  by  the  women  poet- 
esses of  bis  time.— BAVARiEDfeMAiTLBON  (1200-80).  French 
baron,  grand  seneschal  of  Aquitania;  noted  for  his  Tenzone. 
— Pbirb  Cardinal  (1210-30),  son  of  a  knight,  and  who 
travelled  with  his  jongleur  from  court  to  court,  and  hav- 
ing Jago  I.  of  Aragon  as  his  great  patron:  he  satirized  t^e 
nobles  and  clergy.— Guiraut  Riquier  (1250-94),  native  of 
Narbonne,  last  representative  of  the  troubaaoure,  and 
whose  mot  distinguished  patron  was  Alfonso  X.  of  Cas- 
tile: his  poems,  full  of  complaints  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  his  order  had  fallen,  are  the  swan-song  of  T. -poetry. 
See  Diez,  Tjeben  und  Werke  der  Troubadoura  (Zwickiui 
1829);  Fauricl,  HUtoire  de  la Litieraiure  ProvenQale,  8  vols. 
(Par.  1846);  Galvani,  OsservazUmi  eulla  Poesia  d^  Trova- 
dori  (Modena  1829).  and  Fiore  diStoria  letteraria  e  ewoalle- 
reaea  della  Oceiiania  (Milan  1845);  De  Laveleye,  Hiaioire  de 
hk  lAnguc  9i  4e  la  lAUeraiur^  Provenfale  (Bruss.  1845). 
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TROUBLE-TROUP. 
Malin,  Die  Werke  der  Ti-oubadatira  (Berl.  1846),  and  IHb 
Biographien  der  Troubadours  (Berl.  1853);  Brinckmeier, 
Blumenlese  aue  den  Werken  der  Troubadours  (Halle  1849), 
and  Eugelieder  der  Troubadours  (Halle  1846);  Eanneglesser, 
Gedichte  der  Troubadours  (Tttb.  1852),  and  Ungedruckie 
ProvenMal.  Lieder  (1853);  Bartsch,  Orundriss  eur  6esehichie 
der  Provemaliscfien  LiteraUir  (1 872);  Bayle,  La  Poesie  Pro- 
ven^ale  au  Moyen  Age  (1876). 

TROUBLE,  n.  irid/l  \F.  <7Vtt*«<jr— from  a  supposed  mid. 
L.  turbuldri,  to  trouble,  to  disturb — from  L.  iurba^  a  crowd: 
Gr.  tliorubSo,  I  disturb]:  disturbance  of  mind;  that  which 
causes  agitation  or  disturbance  of  mind;  distress;  anxiety; 
uneasiness;  difficulty;  labor  or  laborious  effort:  amonff 
miners,  any  shifting  of  the  strata  of  a  coal-field  by  which 
the  regular  and  continuous  working  of  its  minerals  is  in- 
terrupted: V.  to  disturb;  to  put  into  confused  motion;  to 
grieve;  to  make  uneasy;  to  molest;  to  engage  overmuch;  to 
give  occasion  of  labor  to,  as,  '  I  shall  not  trouble  you  to 
write';  in  OK,  to  disorder.  Troub'ling,  imp.  -Hng:  N. 
the  act  of  molesting  or  annoying;  the  act  of  afflicting. 
Troubled,  pp.  trub'ld:  Adj.  disturbed;  disordered. 
Troub'ler,  n.  'ler,  one  who  troubles.  Trotjblbsome,  a. 
truVl-stim,  causing  annoyance;  tiresome;  giving  inconven- 
ience to;  harassing;  importunate;  teasing;  irkM>me;  vexa- 
tious. Troub'lesombly,  ad.  -li,  Troub'lbbomsnbbs,  n. 
-nis,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  troublesome;  irksomeness. 
Troub'lotjs,  a.  '^tf«,  agitated;  full  of  trouble  or  disorder; 
causing  great  anxiety  and  distress. — Stn.  of  'trouble,  v.': 
to  disturb;  annoy;  perplex;  afflict;  grieve;  fret;  distress; 
busy;  tease;  vex;  harass^— -of  'trouble,  n.':  molestation; 
obstruction;  inconvenience;  distress;  grief;  sorrow;  calam- 
ity; misfortune;  adversity;  embarassment;  misery. 

TROUGH,  n.  trof  [Icel.  trog;  Dan.  trug;  Wal.  iroc; 
Ger.  trog,  a  trough]:  a  long  hollow  vessel  of  wood,  stone, 
or  metal,  open  at  the  top,  for  holding  feeding-stuffs  for 
animals,  etc. ;  the  channel  that  conveys  water,  as  to  a  mill; 
in  geol.,  any  sudden  depression  of  strata  by  which  they  are 
made  to  assume  a  basin -shaped  arrangement.  Trough  of 
THE  SEA,  the  long  hollow  between  two  waves.  Tbough- 
jomr,  in  geol,,  the  fissure  or  Joint  freauently  found  to  pass 
through  the  middle  of  the  curvature  of  any  sudden  depres- 
sion of  strata. 

TROUL,  V.  and  n.  1/rouil:  same  as  Troll  1  (q.v.). 

TROUNCE,  V.  trotons  [OF.  trorhce,  a  piece  of  wood; 
troncer,  to  mutilate,  to  tear  in  pieces:  8p.  trongar,  to  diat- 
ter:  P.  iron^on,  a  truncheon  or  short  staff  (see  Trunk)]:  to 
beat  with  a  truncheon:  to  cudgel;  to  punish  severely;  to 
scold  or  reprimand;  in  OE.,  to  defeat  utterly;  to  discomfit 
Trouncing,  imp.    Trounced,  pp.  troumst. 

TROUP,  <f^,  Robert,  ll.d.:  lawyer:  1767-1882,  Jan. 
21;  b.  New  York.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College, 
and  then  studied  law;  entered  the  army  as  lient.  1776; 
was  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  waa 
exchanged  1777;  was  aide  to  Gen.  €^tesat  Saratoga.  T. 
was  several  years  judge  in  N.  F.,  and  member  of  the  legis- 
lature.   He  wrote  occasional  pamphlets  on  political  is8ue& 
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TROUPE-TROUSSEAU. 

TROUPE,  n.  irdp  [P.  <r<wpd— from  mid.  L.  tropus,  a 
company  (see  Tboop)]:  a  company,  especially  used  of  stage- 
players,  circus- performers,  mmstrels,  and  the  like;  a  band; 
a  troop. 

TROUS-DELOUP,  n.  trd'di-l^  [P.  trou,  bole;  de,  of; 
loup,  wolf  J :  literally,  wolf -boles;  boles  and  pitfalls  dug  bi 
the  form  of  inverted  cones,  about  6  ft.  deep  and  ^  in.  in 
diameter,  having  pointed  stakes  fixed  in  the  bottom,  and 
almost  reaching  the  top.  They  are  placed  often  thickly 
about  the  glacis  and  approaches  to  a  fortress;  the  object  be- 
ing to  break  the  ranks  and  otherwise  disorgajiize  an  attack- 
ing force. 

TROUSE,  n.  traiM  [Gael,  triubhas;  Ir.  (thm,  breechss 
(see  Tbousebs)]:  in  Scot,  and  OE,,  breeches  and  stockings 
in  one  piece — an  anc.  Irish  dress;  trousers.  Tboubbd,  a. 
irototsd,  wearing  trousers. 

mOUSERS,  n.  plu.  l/rov/M^rt  [Gael.  tfriub?ha$,  trews, 
trousers:  W.  1/nx>$,  covering,  dress:  F.  inmMse,  a  truss,  a 
bundle,  breeches— from  trovMer,  to  tuck,  to  fasten  up  (see 
Truss)]:  a  garment,  usually  oilled  a  '  pair  of  trousetB,* 
worn  by  men  and  boys,  extending  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  each  lower 
limb  separately;  pantaloons.  Tbou'sering,  d.  •M&r-iThg, 
cloth  used  for  making  trousers. 

TR0U8SE,  n.  irou>9:  the  loppings  from  growing  timber; 
the  old  spelling  of  Trash  (q.v.). 

TROUSSEAU,  n.  tr^-ad',  Troubsbaux,  n.  plu.  trdi-M 
\WArau99ecm,  a  small  bundle,  an  outfit— from  tr<m$9e,  a  truss, 
a  bundle  (see  Trousers):  oomp.  Gael,  truiodh,  a  gathering, 
a  collection]:  lUerally,  *  a  bundle ';  the  outfit  of  a  woman 
about  to  be  married,  consisting  of  personal  clothing,  trinkets, 
presents,  and  the  like;  a  bride's  clothes. 
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TROUT. 

TROUT,  n.  irowt  [AS.  truht;  P.  truiie;  It.  <rY?to— from 
L.  iructa;  ML.  (ru<(a,  a  trout:  Gr.  iroktes,  a  voracious  sea- 
fish— from  irdgein,  to  gnaw,  to  bite — fi^.,  *  the  Dibbler  *]: 
the  popular  name  of  many  species  of  the  genus  Salmo,  as 
characterized  by  Cuvier,  but  now,  in  N.  America,  referred 
to  two  groups.  The  first,  left  under  the  genus  JScUmo  (see 
Salmon),  includes  the  Atlantic  Salmon  and  the  black- 
spotted  species  of  the  west,  the  Rainbow  T.  (8.  irideus)  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  the  Rio  Grande  T.  and  two  closely  related 
forms  of  the  Rocky  Mt.  re^on,  the  Steel-head  of  the  Ck>- 
lumbia,  the  Quinnat  or  Caliroruia  T.  and  its  allies  {genus 
Oncorhynchus),  and  the  common  Black-spotted  T.  (5. 
CUMrkii)  of  the  upper  Missouri  river.  The  second  group 
includes  the  Chars,  or  Red-spotted  T.  of  various  species, 
and  the  gray-spotted  species  known  as  Salmon  T.  or  Lake 
T. — all  of  this  group  placed  in  the  genus  SalveUnus,  Of 
this  group  are  the  like  T.  {8.  Namaycush),  resembling  our 
Brook  T.  (A  fontinalis)  and,  like  it.  very  variable,  but 
sometimes  attaining  120  lbs. ;  and  the  Dolly  Varden  T.  (A 
malma),  known  in  Siberia  as  the  Malma  or  Golet,  and 
ran^g  in  salt  and  fresh  water  from  the  upper  Sacramento 
to  Kamtchatka,  and  variously  known  as  Bull  T. ,  Salmon 
T.,  Speckled  T.,  etc 

In  Great  Britain  the  name  is  given  to  some  of  the  silvery 
species,  migrating  to  the  sea,  and  to  all  the  yellow  species, 
which  constantly  inhabit  fresh  waters.  For  the  former, 
see  SaXiMon:  the  present  article  is  concerned  with  the 
latter. 

Trouts  are  found  in  almost  all  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  n.  hemisphere.  The 
Common  T.  {8almo  fario  or  8alar  AusonH)  is  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  e.  hemisphere,  abounding  in  almost  all  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  Brit.  Islands  and  of  n.  Europe.  It  is 
found  even  in  very  small  streams,  and  almost  to  their 
mountain  sources,  but  attains  its  largest  size  where  there 
is  considerable  depth  of  water  and  abundance  of  food. 
An  instance  is  on  record  of  a  T.,  caught  in  England,  in  a 
branch  of  the  Avon  at  Salisbury,  weighing  25  lbs. ;  but 
such  a  size  is  very  rare;  and  even  in  ponds  where  T.  are 
regularly  fed,  they  seldom  exceed  10  lbs.  The  color  is 
more  or  less  3  ellow,  but  the  tint  varies  much  in  the  T.  of 
different  waters,  sometimes  passing  into  greenish  black  or 
violet.  On  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  sides  are 
numerous  spots  of  black  and  red;  the  belly  is  silvery  white. 
The  spots  on  the  sides  vary  much.  The  fins  are  lifht 
brown;  the  dorsal  fin  and  tail  with  numerous  darker 
brown  spots.  The  varieties  which  the  Common  T.  ex- 
hibits in  tints  and  spots  has  led  to  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition that  there  are  sevei-al  distinct  species.  The  T.  of 
a  river  with  a  muddy  bottom  are  very  different  from  those 
of  a  clear  stream;  and  those  of  a  stream  darkly  colored  by 
moss  are  easily  distinguished.  The  tint  of  the  fiesh  varies 
as  well  as  the  extendi  colors,  being  pink  in  some — the 
finest  for  the  table— and  white  in  others.  It  has  been 
found  that  T.  transferred  from  OQQ  locftUty  to  aooUiei 
6PQ0  change  their  tints* 
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TnouT. 

The  leaping  of  T.  for  flies  in  a  summer  day  or  evening 
is  one  of  the  features  of  many  a  rural  scene.  Small  1. 
often  throw  themselves  quite  out  of  the  water;  the  larger 
ones  in  general  merely  rise  to  take  struggling  flies  from  its 
surface.  The  angler  adapts  his  lures  to  the  season  and 
the  weather.  In  spring  and  summer,  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  the  artificial  fly  is  very  successful;  bait,  generally 
the  worm,  is  used  in  wet  weather,  or  when  the  streams  are 
much  swollen  bv  rains.  The  minnow  is  a  good  bait  for 
large  T.  No  bait  is  more  deadly  than  salmon  roe,  but  the 
use  of  it  is  prohibited  by  law  in  Britain,  for  the  sake  of 
the  salmon-fisheries.— See  Anoliko. 

The  T.  spawns  generally  in  the  end  of  Oct.,  when  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  male  becomes  donated,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  the  salmon.  The  spawn  is  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  salmon,  in  gravelly  beds,  in  running 
streams;  and  the  T.  of  lakes  ascend  streams  for  this  pur- 
pose. See  Pisciculture.  The  T.  grows  rapidly  when  it 
has  abundant  food.  From  instances,  of  individuals  kept 
in  wells  and  ponds,  it  is  known  to  attain  an  age  of  80  or 
even  50  years. 

Among  varieties  of  the  Common  T.,  one  called  the 
GiLLAROO  T.  is  found  in  lakes  of  n.  Ireland:  it  ottains  a 
large  size,  is  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
has  much  smaller  teeth  than  the  ordinary  trout.— The 
Loch  Leven  T.  (Salmo  Levenensis  or  8.  ccecifer)  is  found  in 
Loch  Leven  in  Scotland,  whei-e  the  Common  T.  also  is 
found;  and  Is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  more  pointed 
pectoral  fins  and  in  other  respects. — The  Great  Lake  T. 
(ScUmo  ferox)  is  the  only  other  British  species:  it  is  found 
in  some  larger  Brit,  and  Irish  lakes,  and  in  the  lakes  of 
Scandinavia,  seldom,  if  ever,  ascending  rivers,  except  for 
a  short  distance  at  the  spawning  season.  It  attains  a 
weight  of  almost  80  lbs.,  is  a  very  powerful,  active  fish, 
and  tries  the  skill  of  the  anjgler  in  no  small  degree.  It  is 
as  greedy  as  a  pike.  It  differs  from  the  Common  T.  in 
the  longer  muzzle,  in  the  position  of  the  fins,  in  having 
the  tail  square  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  in  other  charac- 
ters. Its  color  is  generally  deep  purplish  brown,  passing 
into  greenish  or  grayish  yellow  on  the  belly.  The  spots 
are  laree  and  not  numerous.  It  is  taken  by  night-lines,  or 
by  trolling  with  strong  tackle  and  a  small  T.  or  other 
small  fish  for  bait.  Young  fish  are  taken  with  the  arti- 
ficial fly.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  much  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  Common  T. — Very  different  from  it 
is  the  Lake  T.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (Salmo  or  Fario 
Lemanus),  a  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Salmon  Trout  (see  Salmon):  it  ascends  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  lake.  Trout-colored,  a.  white,  with 
.  spots  of  black,  bay,  or  sorrel.  Trout-stream,  a  running 
I  water  or  river  in  which  trouts  abound.  Trout'let,  n. 
-Ui,  or  Trout'ling,  n.  -Htj^,  a  small  trout 
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TROUVilRE— TROVER. 

TROUVERE,  u.  tro-v&r',  or  Trouveur,  u.  tro-ver'  [P. 
trouvhre,  opoet — from  trouver,  to  find,  to  iuvent,  to  com* 
pose  (see  Troubadour,  with  which  it  is  identical)— W., 
one  who  finds  or  invents]:  one  of  a  class  of  early  descriptive 
poets,  epic  in  their  form  and  style,  who  flourished  in  the 
n.  of  France.  Like  the  Troubaaour  (q. v.)  of  s.  France,  be 
was  usually  attended  by  a  jongleur,  whose  business  it  was 
to  furnish  an  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  songs 
which  his  master  composed  and  sung.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  T.  himself  plaved  on  a  harp.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  minstrels  and  jongleurs  were  ambitious  enough  to 
aspire  to  orij^inal  composition — e.g.,  Adenez  le  Rois,  Raym- 
bert  de  Pans,  etc. — they  were  nicknamed  *  Bastard  Trou- 
v^res  *  {Traveor  basiart),  or  *  interloping  rhymers '  {Contre- 
rtmaieura).  This  disdainful  feeling  was  not  less  strong 
from  the  fact  that  the  poetry  of  the  trouv^res  was  high  in 
favor  at  the  northern  courts,  and  ^at  even  kings  and  nobles 
were  proud  of  the  'accomplishment  of  verse.'  Amon§ 
these  princely  and  patrician  amateurs  were  Thibaud  of 
Champagne,  King  of  Navarre;  Jean  de  Brienne;  Charles 
d'Anjou;  Henri  III.  of  Brabant;  Pierre  de  Dreux,  Count 
6f  Brittany,  etc.  The  great  patrons  of  the  trouv^res  were 
the  kings  of  France  ana  England,  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
the  Counts  of  Champagne,  Flanders,  etc.;  while  by  the 
Anjou  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Naples  their  art  was  carried 
into  8.  Italy,  and  by  Henry  of  Burgundy  into  Portugal. 
Their  number  conseouenMy  became  considerable;  and 
there  are  still  reckoned  the  names  and  works  of  more  than 
150,  of  whom  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Castellan 
de  Coucy.— See  De  la  Rue.  Essaia  Hiatorigues  9ur  les 
Bardes,  lea  Jongleura  ei  lea  Trouvhea  Normanda  et  Anglo- 
Nbrmanda  (3  vols.  Caen  1884);  Dinaux,  Trouv^ea,  Jong- 
leura et  Meneairela  du  Nord  de  la  France  et  du  Jhdi  de  la 
Belgique  @  vols.  Par.  1887-48);  Paris,  Le  Bamaneero 
FranfaiaiPtir.  1888);  Wackemagel,  AltfranM.  Lieder  {ISid); 
Mfttzner,  Altfrana.  Lieder  (1858);  Bartsch,  Altfrang.  B(h 
manten  (1870);  Scheler,  Trouvkrea  Belgea  (1876). 

TROVER,  n.  trd'ver  [OF.  trawr;  F.  trouver;  It.  trovare, 
to  find — according  to  Diez,  from  mid.  L.  turbarl,  to  move, 
to  seek  for.  to  find  (but  see  Troubadour)J:  the  finding  of 
anything:  in  law^  (1)  the  obtaining  possession  of  anv  goods 
by  finding  them,  or  by  various  means  other  than  by  pur- 
chase; (2)  a  common-law  action  brought  to  recover  goods 
from  a  person  to  whom  they  do  not  belong,  but  who  has 
in  some  way  obtained  possession  of  thom.  Such  an  action 
was  originally  founded  on  the  old  fiction  that  the  rightful 
owner  had  accidentally  lost  the  goods,  and  the  party  in 
possession  had  found  them,  and  would  not  give  them  up 
to  such  owner.  It  is  practically  an  action  to  try  the  title 
to  the  goods,  and  therefore  is  of  extensive  application  in 
the  law  of  contracts,  as  well  as  other  branches  cf  law. 
When,  in  an  action  of  T.,  judgment  is  given  for  the  plain- 
tiff, the  defendant  must  make  good  the  damage  and  repay 
the  costs  of  action:  the  amount  of  dunages  is  the  value  of 
the  property  when  taken  by  defendant,  with  interest 
When  plaintiff  is  defeated,  the  defendant  recovers  costs. 
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TROW-THOWSERS. 

TROW,  V.  iru  f  AJ8.  ireowian,  to  trust,  to  believe;  treowa, 
trust,  faith  (see  'rRUS)]:  in  OE.,  to  think;  to  imagine;  to 
conceive;  to  believe:  irowisa]so  used  with  /(expr^sed  or 
understood)  as  an  exclamation  of  inquiry  or  surprise,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  *I  wonder/  Trcw'inq,  imp.  Tbowed, 
pp.  trod. 

TROWBRIDGE,  trd'ln-y:  ancient  town  of  Wiltshire, 
England;  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Mere  or  Biss.  10  m.  s.e.  of  Bath,  about  98  m.  w.  of  London. 
In  the  church  of  St.  James,  which  dates  from  the  14th  c, 
Crabbe  the  poet  officiated  as  clergyman  1814-3*3,  and  bis 
remains  repose  under  a  monument  in  the  chancel.  The 
town,  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  has  been  the  seat  of 
woolen  manufactures,  much  extended  In  recent  years; 
cassimeros,  kerseys,  tweeds,  and  woolen  cloths  of  the  best 
qualities  are  maidc.  Many  handsome  villas  have  been 
erected  outside  the  town  by  the  prosperous  manufacturers. 
—Pop.  urban  sanitary  dist.  (1871)  11,508;  (1881)  11,041. 

TROWBRIDGE,  William  Pbtit,  ph.d.,  ll.d.:  engi- 
neer  and  phvsicist:  b.  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  1828,  Mayl^. 
Having  graduated  at  West  Point  1848,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  engineer  corps,  and  was  appointed  assistant  in  the 
astronomical  observatory  of  the  milit.  acad. ;  then  became 
first  assistant  to  Prof.  Bache  of  the  coast  survey.  He 
made  the  surveys  of  the  Appomattox  river,  Va.,  1863,  and 
of  the  James  river  near  Richmond,  and  recommended 
the  '  cut-off '  which  was  executed  later.  He  made  magnetic 
and  tidal  observations  on  the  Pacific  coast  1853-66;  then 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  enc^neer  corps,  but  became 
permanent  assistant  to  Prof.  Bache  on  the  coast  survey. 
At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  T.  made  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  8.  coast  for  the  use  of  the  navy;  then  he  took 
charge  of  a  branch  office  of  the  engineer  dept  at  New 
York,  and  superintended  several  defensive  works  in  New 
York  harbor.  He  was  prof,  of  mechanical  and  dynamic 
engineering  in  Yale  1870-77,  and  then  was  appointed  to  a 
like  professorship  in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  To 
Bcientific  thoroughness  he  added  admirable  gifts  as  an 
inatructor.  Besides  his  official  reports  on  govt,  works,  he 
was  author  of  valuable  memoirs  in  scientific  periodicals 
and  of  a  volume  on  SietMi  Genercttors.  Died  1892,  Aug.  13. 

TROWEL,  n.  trou/H  [F.  trueUe;  L.  trraia,  a  trowel, 
dimin.  of  irua,  a  stirring-spoon,  a  ladlel:  a  flat,  aomewhal 
broad  tool  used  to  take  up  and  spreaa  mortar;  a  similai 
scoop-shaped  tool,  used  by  gardeners.  Trow'bllsd,  a.  -Sid, 
formed  with  a  trowel. 

TROWS,  n.  plu.  trotoz:  supernatural  beings  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland  similar  to  Trolls  (see  Troll  2). 

TROWSERS:  another  spelling  of  TRou8BRB(q. v.). 
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TROY:  city,  cap.  of  Reusseluer  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Hud- 
son river  at  bead  of  steamboat  navigation,  near  tbe  Cbam> 
plain  and  Eric  canals  and  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Mobawk  river; 
and  on  tbe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  river,  tbe 
Fitcbburg,  and  tbe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.'s 
railroads;  6  m.  n.  of  Albany,  151  m.  n.  of  New  York;  5i 
sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  siie  of  T.  was  purchased 
from  tbe  Mohesau  Indians  1659,  and  it  was  laid  out  as  a 
village  under  the  name  of  Vanderbeyden  by  people  from 
New  England  1787.  Tbe  name  was  changed  to  T.  1789; 
tbe  first  religious  organization  (First  Presb.  Chb.)  was 
formed  and  the  first  newspaper  issued  1791;  tbe  first  church 
buildbig  was  erected  179S,  and  the  village  became  tbe  seat 
of  tbe  CO.  buildings  1793;  was  incorporated  1796,  and  given 
a  city  charter  1816.  Much  of  the  city  is  built  on  a  plain, 
whence  tbe  surface  rises  to  a  range  of  hills  on  the  n.  and  e., 
800-400  ft.  above  tbe  river— Mt.  Ida,  on  tbe  e.,  and  Mt. 
Olympus,  on  then.,  being  tbe  most  conspicuous  elevations. 
Water  is  obtained  from  tbe  Piscawen  kill  in  tbe  n.,  tbe 
Poestenkill,  about  2  m.  s..  and  the  Wynants  kill  in  tbe  s.; 
and  excellent  motive  power  is  furnished  by  tbe  Hudson 
river,  here  dammed  by  the  state,  by  tbe  kills  and  numerous 
small  dams.  Tbe  villages  of  West  Troy  (q.v.)  and  Green 
Island,  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  river,  are  connected 
with  T.  by  bridges  and  street  railroads,  and  the  villages  of 
Lanslugburg  and  Waterford  and  tbe  city  of  Cohoes  are 
connected  with  it  by  steam  and  street  railroads.  All  tbe 
street  railroads  are  operated  by  electricity.  T.  has  long 
been  noted  for  extent  and  variety  of  manufactures.  Tbe 
first  Bessemer  steel  works  in  America  were  built  here. 
In  1880  tbe  various  manufactures  bad  $13,418,853  capital, 
22,434  bantls.  and  126,497,168  in  value  of  products.  Tbe 
chief  industries  according  to  value  of  products  wei-e:  iron 
and  steel,  $8,702,189;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
$8,228,848;  shirts  and  collars,  $2,919,591;  men's  furnishing 
goods,  $2,636,614;  mall  liquors,  $895,888;  men's  clothing, 
$685,486;  paper,  $546,823;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes, 
$406,661;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $891,380;  and  flour  and 
gristmill  products,  $367,855.— In  1890  there  were  39  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  tbe  city,  including  tbe  Troy 
Steel  and  Iron  Co.'s  plant  (comprising  the  former  Albany 
Iron  Works,  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works,  and  tbe  Rensselaer 
Iron  Works,  and  three  blast-furnaces  on  Breaker  Isl- 
and); tbe  Burden  Iron  Works;  5  stove  foundries;  collar, 
cuff,  and  shirt  factories;  and  manufactories  of  passenger, 
freight,  and  street  cars,  bells,  mathematical  and  engineer- 
ing instruments,  printing,  wall,  and  wrapping  paper, 
cables  and  chains,  steam-engines,  boilers,  machinery,  tire- 
brick,  furniture,  carriages,  mineral  paints,  and  other 
articles. 

In  1891,  Jan.,  tbe  city  bad  $771,974  net  debt;  $141,850,- 
296  real  property  valuation ;  $6,200,000  personal;  $1.17  tax- 
rate  on  $100;  8  national  banks  (cap.  $1,890,000),  2  savings 
banks,  2  private  banks;  and  4  daily,  6  weekly,  1  collegiate, 
and  2  monthly  publications.  There  were  64  churches — 
viz.:  Presb.  15;  Meth,  Episg,  1^;  Rom,  Cath.  10;  Prot. 
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Episc.  8;  Bapt.  6;  Liilb.  4;  Hebrew  8;  Churcli  of  Christ  2; 
and  Christ.  Advent,  Union,  Unit.,  and  Univ.,  each  1. 
The  principal  educational  institutions  were  the  I'roy 
Female  Seminary,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (q.v. ), 
St.  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary  (Rom.  Cath.),  Troy 
Acad..  St.  Mary's  Commercial  Acad.,  the  Troy  Com- 
mercial College,  and  15  public  schools.  The  chari- 
table institutions  included  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum, 
St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Troy  Hospital, 
St.  Mary's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Marshall  Infirm- 
ary, day  and  church  homes  of  the  Presb.  and  Prot. 
Episc.  Churches,  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor,  and  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Troy  Y.  M.  Assoc., 
the  Troy  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Troy  Young 
Women's  Assoc,  all  are  prominent  and  prosperous  socie- 
ties, with  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  Among  public 
and  notable  buildings  are  the  new  City  Hall,  Griswold's 
aud  Rand's,  opera-houses.  Music  Hall,  Gaiety  Tlieatre, 
Masonic  Hall,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Germania 
Hall,  Young  Women's  Assoc,  building,  Troy  Savings 
Bank,  Troy  Club-house,  U.  8.  govt,  building,  Polytechnic 
Alumni  Hall,  Gardner  Earl  Memorial  Chapel,  Gurlev  Me- 
morial Hall,  Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  Union  railroad  depot, 
nnd  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  on  Washington 
Square.  Oakwood  Cemetery,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
burial-places  in  the  country,  contains  the  graves  of  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas,  '  the  Rock  of  Chickamauga,'  and  of 
Gen.  John  £.  Wool.  At  the  latter  is  a  monument  75  ft. 
high,  said  to  be  the  largest  stone  quarried  in  8,000  years. 

T.  is  divided  into  13  wards;  has  a  mayor  elected  for  two 
years  and  a  common  council  of  two  members  from  each 
ward;  obtains  water  for  general  purposes  from  reservoirs 
on  the  Piscawen  kill,  and  from  the  Hudson  by  means  of 
tlie  water-works  plant  at  Lansingburg;  is  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity,  and  has  a  large  trade  by  railroad  and  water. 
Commodious  steamboats  ply  daily  and  nightly  on  the 
Hudson  between  T.  and  New  York,  affording  a  pictur- 
esque excursion.— Pop.  (1880)  56,747;  (1890)  60.956. 

TROY:  town,  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  O.:  on  Great  Miami 
river  and  the  Miami  canal,  and  on  the  Cincinnati^Hamil- 
ton  and  Dayton  and  the  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  railroads;  20  m.  n.  of  Dayton,  68  m.  w.  of  Co- 
lumbus. TTie  swift  current  of  the  river  affords  excellent 
power  for  many  manufactories.  The  town  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural region,  and  contains  a  court-house,  munic^al 
building,  10  churches,  high  and  graded  public  schools, 
several  flour-mills,  2  national  banks  (cap.  $260,000),  and 
2  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers.— Pop.  (1880)  8,808; 
(1890)  4,494. 
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TROY  (known  also  as  Ilium  or  iLioNor  luos):  ancient 
city  in  the  n.w.  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  of  great  legendary 
and  poetic  celebrity.  The  earliest  traditions  of  the  Greek 
people,  in  their  oldest  poetry  and  history,  represent  me 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  iBgean  as  peopled  by  various 
races,  either  of  genuine  Hellenic  or  of  ctoseljr  affiliated 
tribes.  Among  those  who  peopled  the  e.  or  Asiatic  coast 
are  specially  named  the  Pelas^i,  the  Leleges,  the  Caucones, 
the  Carians,  the  Lycians,  and  the  Trolans.  These  last,  to 
whom  Homer's  poem  has  given  a  celebrity  that  throws  all 
the  rest  into  the  shade,  occupied  (coujecturally  b.c.  12th 
c.)  the  small  promontory  in  the  n.w.  corner  of  Asia 
Minor,  best  defined,  perhaps,  as  the  region  of  Mt.  Ida.  with 
its  topographical  dependencies.  That  the  Trojans  were 
either  a  Greek  race  or  some  non-Hellenic  people  under  a 
Greek  dynasty  seems  probable,  from  the  absence  in 
Homer  of  any  such  decided  national  contrast  between 
Greeks  and  Trojans  as  we  find  in  mediaeval  poetry  between 
Christians  and  Saracens.  Local  legends  represented  them 
as  closely  connected  with  Crete;  and  Homer  in  the  Iliad, 
XX.,  makes  Priam  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Dardanus, 
first  of  the  dynasty,  who  was  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Crete.  The  stoiy  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Homer's  great  poem  the  lUad,  is  very  simple. 
The  Trojans,  in  the  person  of  Paris,  or  Alexander,  son  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  Priam,  are  represented  as  having 
had  certain  dealings  with  the  Ach«eans,  or  Greeks  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  in  the  course  of  which  thegay  youngprince 
of  T.  carries  off  from  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  Mng  of 
Sparta,  his  spouse  Helen,  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  age. 
To  revenge  this  insult,  the  Greeks  banded  themselves  to- 

Sither,  and  sailed  against  T.  with  a  great  fleet.  All  the 
reek  tribes  afterward  famous  in  history  took  part  in  this 
expedition ;  but  the  most  notable  were  the  Argives  or  Achie- 
ans— Greeks  of  the  e.  and  n.  Peloponnesus  and  adjacent 
isles;  the  Spartans—Greeks  of  the  s.e.  dist.  of  the  Pelo- 

g^nnesus;  the  Neleids — Greeks  of  the  w.  coast  of  the 
eloponnesus;  the  Boeotians;  and  the  Thessalians.  Of  the 
Thessalians,  the  most  prominent  capt.  was  Achilles;  and 
the  general  command  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to 
Agamemnon,  King  of  My  cense,  as  head  of  the  most  nu- 
merous contingent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  brother  of  the 
royal  personage  Menelaus,  whose  hospitality  had  been  so 
grossly  violated.  This  well-appointed  European  army  is 
represented  as  having  spent  nine  years  in  besieging  the 
divinely  reared  walls  of  Priam's  city  without  making  any 
impression  on  its  strength.  A  violent  quarrel  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  breaking  out  in  the  tenth  year, 
so  weakened  the  invading  force  that  the  Trojans,  under 
Hector,  pushed  the  Greeks  back  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
sea,  and  almost  set  their  ships  on  fire:  this  quarrel  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Hiad.  At  the  critical  moment,  however, 
the  Thessalian  capt.  is  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  the  head 
of  the  expedition;  and  with  his  i-etum  to  the  field,  the  fort- 
une of  war  changes:  Hector,  the  champion  of  T.,  falls, 
and   the  impendmg  doom  of  the   city  is  darkly  fore- 
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shadowed.    The  siege  and  sack  of  T.  were  not  within  the 

?lan  of  Homer's  poein,  but  are  narrated  at  length  in  the 
^ast  Uoynerica,  Greek  poem  by  Quintus  Smvmeeus,  poet 
of  the  decadence.  The  Greeks  possessed  a  long  series  of 
popular  poems  called  the  Cyclic  poems,  in  which  the  whole 
sequence  of  the  Trojan  story  was  narrated,  giving  com- 
pleteuess  to  the  brilliant  fragment  which  had  been  adorned 
by  the  genius  of  Homer.  From  these  poems— of  which 
the  abstracts  are  still  preserved — Virgil  derived  those  ma- 
terials which  he  has  used  with  such  effect  in  the  second 
and  third  books  of  his  great  poem,  the  .Mneid  (see  ^nbas). 
The  Cyclic  poems,  besides  the  events  in  the  Trojan  war 
after  the  death  of  Achilles,  contained  an  account  of  the 
various  colonies  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  scattered  chiefs  of  the  expedition 
after  their  return  home.  Of  these,  the  settlements  of 
Diomede,  Philoctetes,  and  Idomeneus,  on  the  s.e.  coast  of 
Italy,  and  that  of  ^neas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  (Rome), 
are  the  most  famous.  The  chronology  of  the  Trojan  war, 
depending  mainly  on  artificial  construction  from  genea- 
logical diua,  is  not  trustworthy;  but  there  are  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  generally  received  date  of  the  burn- 
ing of  T.,  B.O.  1184,  fi  not  far  wide  of  the  mark:  some 
aiUhorities  advocate  the  date  b.c.  1127.  After  the  fall  of 
the  kinedom  of  Priam,  the  story  of  T.  is  short  and  un- 
eventful. Under  the  Lydian  kings,  whose  dynasty  cul- 
minated in  Crcesus,  a  New  '^.-—Ilvum  iVbfrtim— began  to 
creep  into  notice,  which,  from  the  glory  that  belonged  to 
its  name,  and  the  favor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
CsBsar,  and  other  influential  visitors,  grew  into  some  sig- 
nificance. The  interest  which  attached  to  it,  however,  m 
its  most  flourishing  estate,  was  more  antiquarian  than  polit- 
ical. 

How  far  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  found  in 
Homer  and  the  Cyclic  poets,  are  historical,  depends  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  general  character  of  the  materials  of 
popular  ballad-poetry  in  all  countries.  That  there  is  in  the 
general  case  an  understratum  of  historical  reality,  out  of 
which  the  earliest  popular  poetry  grows,  may  be  assumed 
as  certain.  But  equally  certain  is  the  strong  tendency, 
in  early  uncritical  ages,  to  erect  on  this  foundation  a 
purely  imaginary  superstructure.  At  the  same  time,  there 
b  a  very  great  difference  observable  in  the  popular  poetry 
of  different  nations  as  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of 
trustworthy  historical  matter  which  lies  imbedded  in  the 
imaginative  conglomerate.  The  excess  of  the  imaginative, 
fanciful,  and  altogether  iinprobable  element  is  found  in 
the  English  Arthurian  and  French  Carlo v in rian  romances. 
In  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sobriety  of  tone, 
a  geographical  clearness,  and  a  general  air  of  verisimilitude, 
which  incline  the  reader  to  accept  the  historical  reality  of 
the  main  facts.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Herodotns,  we  find 
the  Phoenicians  practicing  the  very  same  act  of  abduction, 
though  in  a  more  violent  form,  which  the  poet  represents 
as  having  kindled  the  famous  ten  years'  warfare  between 
Greece  and  T.;  and  even  in  the  most  general  view,  the 
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war  of  T.  between  rival  peoples  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
tbe  ^gean  may  be  deemed  the  natural  overture  of  those 
great  struggles  by  which,  on  the  same  theatre  afterward, 
the  fate  of  the  world,  indicated  bv  the  preponderance  of 
the  European  over  the  Asiatic  element,  was  more  than 
once  decided. 

The  Plain  of  Tiioj  is  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  n.w.,  where  it  is  separated  from  Europe  by 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Dar- 
daoelles.  This  chain  of  mountains  is  called  Ida  by  Homer 
[ide,  wood] ;  and  its  highest  peak  toward  the  s.  side  of 
the  Troad,  overhanging  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium,  is  cele- 
brated by  the  same  poet  as  Gfargarus.  West  from  this 
chain,  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  by  a  series  of  un- 
dulating ridges  to  the  s.  coast  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  the 
plain  included  between  these  ridges  and  the  sea  is  the 
plain  of  Troy.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  elevated 
ground,  by  bills  and  mountains  toward  the  e.  and  s.e.,  and 
by  rocky  ridges  or  cliffs  along  the  coast.  At  one  place 
only  does  it  open  to  the  sea,  and  this  is  at  the  extreme  n.w. 
comer,  where  it  meets  the  s.  end  of  the  Dardanelles:  here 
is  a  stretch  of  sandy  shore  about  two  m.  in  len^,  begin- 
ning behind  the  Turkish  fort  of  Eoumkale,  and  trending 
eastward.  This  is  the  only  place  where  a  fleet  such  as  that 
described  in  the  Iliad  could  effect  a  permanent  landing; 
and  here,  accordingly,  by  general  consent,  the  encamp^ 
raent  of  the  Greeks  is  placed.  The  eastward  promontory 
which  bounds  this  bay  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
RhaBtean  promontory  of  the  ancients,  while  that  on  the  w. 
is  the  Sigean.  Here,  also,  as  the  natural  mouth  of  the 
plain,  the  principal  river,  by  whose  action  mainly  it  was 
formed,  finds  its  way  into  the  sea.  This  river  is  the  Men- 
dereh.  obviously  a  corruption  of  the  Homeric  Scamauder, 
called  also  by  the  poet  Xanthus,  from  xanihos,  i.e.,  the 
yellow  river,  from  the  color  of  its  waterp— a  quality 
noticed  by  most  modern  travellers.  Looking  up  the  plain 
from  any  of  the  heights  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  s.e. 
toward  Gargarus,  one  can  easily  trace  its  course  aboufe 
nine  m.,  where  it  emerges  into  the  plain  through  a  defile 
in  the  mountains:  nine  m.  is  thus  the  extreme  length  of 
the  plain  of  Troy.  Its  breadth  is  about  three  m.  It  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  '  a  long  tract  of  meadow -land,  in- 
closed within  a  girdle  of  low,  round-backed  hills,  and 
prettily  garnished  by  many  lines  of  trees,  which  skirt  the 
waier-courses.'  These  waters,  except  the  Scamauder,  are 
not  large  enough  to  be  termed  rivers,  but  are  mei-e  mountain 
torrents  or  brooks,  generall)r  dry  in  summer,  some  of  them 
merely  a  sort  of  natural  drains  or  ditches.  Those  worthy 
of  note  are  three:  the  first  flowing  from  the  chain  of  Ida 
w.  into  the  plain,  about  three  m.  from  the  seti,  called  the 
Dombrek;  a  second  in  the  same  direction,  about  five  m. 
further  up,  called  ih^Kimair:  the  third  streamlet  rises  at 
the  head  oif  the  plain,  near  the  Turkish  village  of  Bunar- 
bashi,  and,  creeping  along  the  bottom  of  the  slope  toward 
\\^^  Archipelago,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  pla{o  q§  ^ 
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w.,  and  emptieB  into  the  Mendereh,  about  two  m.  abolTd 
its  moath.  One  of  these  three  streams  most  be  the 
Homeric  Simois. 

The  topography  of  a  plain  so  famous  in  the  history  or 
the  le^eiui  of  human  civilization  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion or  the  learned  in  ancient  and  modern  times;  and  a 
considerable  library  could  be  formed  of  volumes  in  which 
this  region  has  been  described,  and  its  most  famous  local- 
ities discussed.  The  topographical  result  of  these  volumi- 
nous discussious  cau.  however,  now  be  given  in  a  few 
sentences.  In  the  first  place,  after  70  years  of  confusion 
and  hallucination,  it  may  be  regarded  as  established,  that 
the  Mendereh  is  the  Scamander.  It  is  also  uuiversally  al- 
lowed that  Novum  Ilium,  or  New  Troy,  occupied  the  site 
of  Hissarlik,  on  an  emineuce  about  four  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  right  bank,  near  the  bend  of  the 
Dombrek.  Among  the  many  works  on  this  question, 
notable  are  tho*  of  JLe  Chevalier  (1790),  Ulrichs.  Welcker, 
and  Maclaren;  but  all  speculations  and  researches  sink 
into  insignificance  compared  with  those  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Schliemaun  (q  v.).  This  great  arcliseolorical  explorer 
(1870)  began  at  his  own  cost,  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  those 
excavations  continued,  with  some  interruptions,  about  12 
years,  whose  results  have  given  him  lasting  fame.  His 
excavations  at  Myceme  1870  also  had  much  success;  but 
the  Trojan  explorations  have  been  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, and  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  three  several 
works  in  German  and  English — Trojan  Antiquities  (1875); 
lUos  (1880);  and  Troja:  Bdiults  of  Latest  Researches  and 
Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  ( 1883). 

Troy  (called  also  Uion.  Ilios),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ida.  was 
circled  with  strong  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel, 
Pergamos,  in  which  were  numerous  temples,  chief  among 
tbem  the  temple  of  Pallas.  The  site  of  this  early  T.  was 
determined  by  Le  Chevalier  (1786)  to  be  on  the  rocky 
eminence  Bunarbashi,  and  to  certain  tumuli  at  this  spot 
he  gave  the  names  '  Priam's  grave,*  *  Hector's  grave,'  etc. 
Schliemann,  however,  considered  the  remains  of  walls  on 
Bunarbashi  to  belong  mostly  to  a  later  period,  the  Hel- 
lenic. Farther  down  in  its  course  the  Mendereh  (Sca- 
mander) bends  w.n.w.,  and  there  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  stretches  further  northward,  parallel  to  the 
present  course  of  the  river.  On  the  c.  bank  of  this  ancient 
bed  of  the  Scamander  is  an  eminence  extending  n.  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dombrek-Tshai  (prob.  anc.  Simois):  this  is 
Hiasariik.  a  hill  rising  about  112  ft.  above  the  plain.  On 
this  height,  toward  the  end  of  B.C.  6th  c,  a  new  and  MoWc 
Ilion  arose,  which  attained  some  importance  in  Roman 
times:  on  the  site  are  remains  of  a  temple  of  Athene  and 
of  a  fortress.  Here  Schliemann  (q.v.)  made  his  explora- 
tions. 1870-82.  and  found  reasons  for  concluding  that  at 
Hissarlik  are  the  ruins  of  7  different  successive  'cities*  (more 
properly  citadels)  superimposed  one  upon  another.  Deep- 
est beneath  the  vast  mass  of  rubbish  and  ruins  are  traces 
of  a  small  town  on  the  hill,  of  absolutely  unknown  date. 
The  next  above  it  is  greatly  larger,  the  hill  having  simply 
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beeD  its  citadel,  and  shows  traces  of  grandeur.  This  city, 
also  prehistoric,  seems  to  have  been  overthrown  by  some 
great  catastrophe  about  b.c.  12th  c,  certainly  not  later 
than  B.C.  10th  c. ;  and  it  is  this  that  Dr.  Schliemann  ulti- 
mately (in  his  third  volume,  Trqja)  came  to  regard  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Troy  of  Priam  and  of  Homer's  poetry.  The 
last  and  highest  of  the  series  is  the  fifth  historic  one,  the 
Notmrn  Ilium  above  mentioned,  which  disappeared  from 
history  about  the  4th  or  5th  c.  after  Christ.  Schliemann 
uncovered  several  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (supposed 
Troy),  the  s.  and  w.  wall,  and  two  small  buildings  which 
he  took  to  be  remains  of  Priam's  ro^al  palace.  Of  most 
interest  is  the  *  treasury'  which  he  discovered  near  the  s.w. 
gate.  It  contained  copper  utensils,  beakers,  cups,  personal 
ornaments  (chains,  bracelets,  diadems,  rings)  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  indicate  a  stage  of  culture  answering  to 
the  period  about  B.C.  2000.  These  treasures  are  mostly 
deposited  in  the  Berlin  Museum  of  Ethnology.  He  ex- 
humed also  enormous  quantities  of  prehistoric  and  other 
pottery,  besides  numerous  weapons  of  bronze  and  stone. 
But  Schliemann's  identification  of  the  second  city  at  His- 
sarlik  is  not  accepted  by  German  scholars,  and  has  not 
passed  unscathed  through  the  more  recent  criticism  of 
scholars  in  general.  Prof.  R.  C.  Jebb,  with  the  leading 
German  archaeologists,  adduces  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  *  lofty,'  'windy,*  'beetling'  citadel  of  Homer's 
Trov  can  be  assigned  to  no  other  site  than  to  the  hill 
of  Bali-dagh,  rising  400  ft.  above  the  village  of  Bunar- 
bashi.— See  the  several  works  of  Schliemann,  Trqifa,  llios, 
etc.  (above  noted) ;  Brentano's  Zur  Losung  der  troiani^ehen 
Frage;  R.  C.  Jebb's  Sehliemainn'i  Ilioa  (Edinb,  Bef>., 
CCCIV.);  W.  J.  Stillman's  Decouvertes  de  Schliemann 
{L' Homme,  1884,  Oct.). 

TROY,  n.  troj/,  or  Troy-weight  [said  to  be  from 
Troj/es,  in  France— a  weight  used  at  the  fair  of  Thwes]:  a 
standard  of  weight  takmg  its  name  from  the  fair  of 
Troyes  (q.v.),  town  of  France,  and  an  important  centre  of 
commerce  in  the  middle  ages,  where  a  similar  weieht  was 
in  use.  A  T.  pound  (of  what  value  is  unknown)  Is  men- 
tioned in  Britain  first  in  1414,  long  before  which  time  the 
standard  pound  of  12oz.,  as  well  as  another  pound  (the 
Tower  pound)  of  12oz.,  was  in  use.  The  term  *Troy' 
was  applied  to  the  standard  pound  first  in  1495,  but  no 
change  seems  to  have  been  then  made  in  its  value;  and  it 
continued  to  be  used  exclusively  by  dealers  in  the  precious  • 
metals,  gems,  and  drugs:  see  Pound.  The  T.  pound  con- 
tains 12  oz.,  each  ounce  20  pennyweights,  and  each 
pennyweight  24  grains  (the  grain  being  identical  with  the 
avoiraupoTs  grain);  thus  the  pound  contains  5,760  grains, 
and  is  to  the  avoir,  pound  (which  contains  7,000  grains) 
as  144  to  175;  while  the  T.  ounce  is  to  the  avoir,  ounce 
(which  contains  437^  grains)  as  192  to  175.  For  medicines, 
other  subdivisions  of  the  T.  pound  were  formerly  em- 
ployed; but  now  medicines  are  weighed  by  the  Avoir- 
dupois (q.v.)  standard.  T. -weight  is  now  used  chiefly  by 
goldsmiths  and  Jewellers. 
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TROYES,  irtod:  town  of  France,  formerly  cap.  of  Ihe 
provioce  of  ChawpngDe,  and  now  of  the  dept.  of  Aube;  on 
the  lefi  bank  of  the  Seine,  104  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris  by  rail- 
way. It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  place,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood:  some,  of  stone,  dating  from  the  16th  c, 
are  of  notably  original  and  beautiful  architecture.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
l^eter,  a  splendid  specimen  of  flamboyant  Gothic,  founded 
873,  and  rebuilt  between  the  Imh  and  16th  c;  the  churches 
of  St.  Urban,  the  Madeleine,  St.  Pantaleon,  and  St.  Remi, 
the  HOtel  de  Ville,  a  public  library  containine  100,000 
vols,  and  5,000  MSS.,  a  museum,  the  Palace  or  Justice, 
the  Excl^ange,  Merchants'  Hall,  and  various  educational 
institutions.  T.  is  not  so  populous  or  important  as  it  was 
in  the  middle  ages:  even  us  Inie  as  Henry  IV.'s  time,  its 
pop.  was  more  than  60,000.  It  has  extensive  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures;  and,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural redon,  it  has  a  large  transit-trade.  Cotton  and 
woolen  hosiery,  woven  mostly  by  hand,  is  very  largely 
exported.— Pop.  (1886)  46,972;  (1891)  50,330. 

T.,  anc.  cap.  of  the  Celtic  Tricassii,  was  called  by  the 
Romans  Attgtuiobona;  later,  Omtas  Tricasiium;  and  then 
T^reea  (corruption  of  Tricassii),  whence  the  modem  T. 
Under  the  Counts-  of  Champagne  it  rose  in  the  12th  c.  to 
great  importance.  Here  the  treaty  uniting  the  French 
and  English  crowns  was  concluded  1420,  May  21,  between 
Henry  V.  of  England,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  the 
Bnrgundian  party.  It  was  scaled  soon  afterward  by 
Heniy'a  mamage  with  Princess  Catherine. 

TROYON,  irtod  ymg'.  Constant:  1810,  Aug.  25-1865, 
Feb.  21;  b.  Sevres,  France:  painter.  He  spent  his  vouth 
in  the  national  porcelain-works;  studied  painting:  began 
exhibiting  1833;  and  became  eminent  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  animals.  His  most  noted  works  were  land- 
scapes of  Sevres,  St.  Cloud,  and  suburban  Paris,  and, 
among  animal  and  figure  pieces,  T?ie  Cattle  Market,  The 
Wittering  Place,  Working  Oxen,  Hounds  at  Best  and  in 
Motion,  Before  the  Storm,  Osier  Bed,  White  Goto  chased  by  a 
Dog,  and  P<utures  near  TrouviUe. 

TRUANT,  a.  trffant  [Bret,  truant,  a  vagabond:  8p. 
truhan,  a  buffoon:  F.  truand,  a  vagrant:  Cornish,  tru, 
alas  I  W.  truan,  poor,  miserable:  Gael,  truagh,  wretched]: 
idle;  lazy;  wandering  from  business  or  duty;  loitering:  K. 
an  idler;  a  scholar  absent  from  school  without  permisision ; 
a  loiterer:  V.  to  idle  at  a  distance  from  duty;  to  absent  one's 
self  from  school  without  permission.  Tru' anting,  imp. 
Tbu^ahted,  pp.  Truancy,  n.  tro'dn-sl,  the  act  of  playing 
truant;  the  state  of  being  a  truant  To  plat  truant,  to 
be  absent  from  school  witnout  leave. 

TRUCE,  n.  tros  [It.  tregiia;  F.  irSve,  formerly  in  the 
plu.  treves,  a  truce:  Icel.  tryggr,  secure,  trusty:  €k>th. 
tryggva,  a  covenant:  comp.  Gael,  iruas,  pdty  (see  True)]: 
a  temporarv  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities  agreed  upon 
bv  oontenaiog  forces  or  states,  during  which  it  is  dishonor- 
ible  to  oooupy  more  advanced  ground,  or  to  resort  vo  any 
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act  whicb  would  confer  advaDtage;  but  which  may  law- 
fully be  brokcu  before  the  prescribed  period,  ou  notice  pre- 
viously agreed  ou  being  given  to  the  opposite  party;  this  is 
called  denouTUiing  a  t)*uce;  cessation;  short  quiet.  Tbucb'- 
LESS,  a.  'les,  without  truce;  merciless.  Truce-brsakbr, 
one  who  violates  an  agreement  or  engagement  Truce  of 
God,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  cessation  ot  warfare  and  feuds  on 
certain  days  fixed  by  the  church  (see  God's  Truce).  Flag 
OP  Truce:  see  under  Flag  1. 

TRUCK,  V.  triik  [F.  iroquer;  8p.  and  Port,  trocar,  to 
swap,  to  barter:  F.  troc;  Scot,  track,  exchange,  barter:  F. 
true,  a  blow,  a  smack  with  the  lips]:  to  exchange;  to  barter 
or  give  in  exchange :  N.  traffic  by  exchange  of  goods;  hence, 
commodities  exchanged  in  such  traffic.  Truck'ing,  imp. 
Trucked,  pp.  triikt.  Truckage,  n.  truk'aj,  the  practice 
of  bartering  goods.  Truck  er,  d.  -^r,  one  who  truc^ 
Truck  system,  the  system  formerly  pursued  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  elsewhere  by  the  owners  of  factories,  and 
other  large  works,  and  by  coal-masters,  of  compelling  their 
work-people  to  take  goods  in  exchange  for  their  labor— a 
svstem  put  down  in  Great  Britain  by  act  of  parliament  1881, 
though  still  covertly  followed  in  many  places.  This  thor- 
oughly unjust  and  demoralizing  system  (or  a  system  involv- 
ing the  same  principle  under  some  thin  disguise),  though 
never  extensive  in  the  United  States,  has  been  pursued  by 
some  large  mining  companies,  and  is  still  in  use  in  a  few 
districts;  but  is  contrary  to  the  laws  in  most  of  the  states. 
In  regions  remote  from  a  settled  population,  gpat  companies 
(mining,  etc.)  may  find  a  temporary  necessity  for  keeping 
in  store  certain  articles  for  sustenance  of  their  workmen 
who  may  wish  to  buy  from  them;  but  this  plan  should  be — 
(1)  pursued  no  longer  than  is  necessary;  (2)  administered  on 
no  scheme  of  pro  tit  to  a  powerful  company  from  the  neces- 
sities of  helpless  men. 

TRUCK,  n.  truk  [L  trochm;  Gr.  troehos,  a  hoop— from 
trechdn,  to  run]:  a  small  wooden  wheel;  a  sort  of  platform 
running  upon  wheels  or  trucks;  a  small  solid  wheel  for 
ordnance;  a  cylinder;  the  round  disk  at  the  top  of- a  mast; 
a  small  hand  carriage  with  two  very  small  wheels  near  one 
end  for  the  removalof  sacks,  etc.;  an  o|>cn  railway  wagon 
for  the  conveyance  of  gooils;  a  group  of  two  or  more  pairs  of 
wheels  in  one  frame,  used  for  supporting  one  end  of  a  rail< 
way-car,  a  locomotive,  or  the  like;  a  bogie;  a  kind  of  drav*. 
V.  in  rail.,  to  convey  by  truck.  Truck' age,  n.  -dg,  the 
cost  of  transporting  or  moving  goods  by  trucks. 

TRUCKLE,  n.  truk' I  [dim.  from  Truck  2]:  a  small  wheel 
or  caster;  a  truckle-bed:  V.  to  roll  or  cause  to  roll;  to  roll  on 
a  wheel  or  something  round;  to  lie  or  pass  under  something 
else;  hence,  to  yield  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  oi 
another;  to  submit  servileljr.  Truckling,  imp.  -ling: 
Adj.  meanly  obedient;  cringing;  servile:  N.  servile  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  another.  Truckle-bed.  a  bed  that  can 
))e  rolled  in  under  another  and  drawn  out  when  wanted  for 
ase,  also  called  trundle-bed. 
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TRUCULENT,  a.  tro'kurUnt  or  trukfu-leni  [L.  iruculen 
ius,  very  savage,  fierce— from  tmx  or  irucem,  fierce:  It.  Iru^ 
cuUntoj:  savage;  of  fierce  aspect;  destructive;  cruel.  Tru'- 
OULE29CB,  D.  'leng,  orTRU^ouLUNOY,  n.  -ISn-sif  savagenessoi 
manners ;  ferociousness  of  aspect.  TRifcuLBKTLY,  ad.  -li, 
TRUDGE,  V.  triif  [Gael,  troidh,  the  foot,  the  sole  of  the 
foot:  W.  iroedy  a  foot:  a  variant  of  Tread:  comp.  It.  true- 
Mre,  to  trudge,  to  scud,  to  pack  away  nimbly]:  to  go  stead- 
ily along;  to  log  or  march  heavily  on;  to  travel  or  walk 
with  labor  and  effort.  Trudg'ing,  imp.  Trudgrd,  pp 
tri^jd. 

TRUE,  a.  tro  [Icel.  trur,  sure,  truster:  Dan.  iro,  true: 
Goth,  trauan;  Qer.  irauen,  to  believe,  to  confide  in]:  in 
accordance  with  that  which  actually  exists,  or  is  done  or 
said;  conformable  to  fact  or  the  actual  state  of  things;  not 
false  or  counterfeit;  not  perfidious;  not  fraudulent;  con- 
formable to  rule;  genuine;  faithful;  honest;  right,  free 
from  falsehood.  TRUE'NESs.n.-n^^,  sincerity;  faithfulness; 
truth;  exactness;  accuracy.  Truly,  ad.  tr6^li,  in  reality; 
according  to  truth.  Tru'ism,  n.  -icm,  that  which  is  self 
evident:  something  trite.  True  bill,  the  formula  by  which 
the  grand  jury  finds  or  approves  a  bill  of  indictment.  True- 
BiiUB.  a.  inflexiblv  honest  or  faithful.  True-born,  a.  of 
genuine  birth.  True-bred,  a.  of  a  genuine  or  right  breed. 
True-hearted,  a.  sincere;  not  faithless  or  deceitful 
True-hbartedness,  n.  state  of  being  sincere  and  faithful, 
honesty;  sincerity.  True-love,  n.  one  really  beloved. 
Trub-ix»ver  s-KNOT,  or  True-love-knot,  n.  a  line  or  band 
knotted  with  many  folds,  a  supposed  emblem  of  the  inter- 
woven affections.  True-penny,  n.  in  OE.^  an  honest  fel- 
low.—Syn.  of  'true':  real;  genuine;  veracious;  steady; 
honest;  constant;  loyal;  exact;  rightful;  actual;  positive; 
veriiable;  certain. 

TRUFFLE,  n.  triiffl  [OP.  trulle;  P.  trufe;  Sp.  trvfa; 
Iti  tartufo,  a  truflle— from  L.  tvJber,  a  swelling,  a  truffle. 
OF.  trufle  means  also  mockery,  rail- 
lery, from  which  sense  of  the  word 
comes  Eng.  trifie\\  fieshy  fungus  of 
the  genus  Tuber  and  section  UasUr- 
amycetes,  of  roundish  shape,  found 
buried  at  the  depth  6f  several  inches 
in  the  clayey  sandy  soils  of  s.  England, 
In  France,  in  Italy,  etc.— much  es 
^     teemed  as  a  luxury.    Truffled,  a. 
^  iHtf'fld,  cooked  or  stuffed  with  truf 
fles.— The  Common  TinLm  {7\  ciba- 
rium)  is  of  black  color  andhas  a  warty 
surface.    It  varies  in  size  from  that 
of  a  large  plum  to  that  of  a  large 
Thiflle  (Tuber  eOnh     potato.    On  account  of  its  agi-eeable 
rium).  flavor,  it  is  used  in  preparation  of 

many  dishes.  It  is  common  in  central  and  s.  Europe, 
chieny  in  loose  soils,  in  woods  and  pastures,  as  in  the 
chestnut  woods  of  Prance  and  Italy.  In  England  it  occurs 
in  the  downs  of  Wiltohire,  Hampshire,  and  Kent    Other 
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specios,  aa  T.  cBBtivum,  T.  rufum,  and  T,  mosehatum,  are 
fouDd  iu  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  are  sought  after  and  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tlie  Common  Truffle.  The  £ng.  species  are  more 
numerous  and  abundant  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
France  has  8  varieties,  and  the  annual  production  is  valued 
at  about  $8,000,000.  Dogs  and  pigs  are  trained  to  seek 
truffles,  and  readily  discover  by  the  scent  the  spot  where 
they  grow  underground.  The  stirring  of  the  soil  in  the 
gathering  of  truffles  seems  to  increase  its  productiveness. 
In  Germany  the  name  Black  T.  is  riven  to  the  Common 
T.;  and  that  of  White  T.  to  Rhizopiagon  album,  species 
of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  found  also  in  England:  it  grows 
half  above-ground, Is  of  whitish-red  color,  and  generally  of 
the  size  of  a  large  walnut.  It  is  less  aromatic  than  the 
Conmion  T.,  but  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  jnven  recently  to  gathering  and  preserving 
the  T.  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  California. 

TRUISM,  n. :  see  under  True. 

TRUJIL'LO:  see  Truxillo. 

T-RULE:  see  T-bquabb. 

TRULL,  n.  trul  [Gkr.  trolle,  a  coarse  sluttish  woman: 
Swiss,  trolU;  Swab.  tt*uU,  a  thick  fat  woman:  Scot,  troll, 
to  work  or  walk  in  a  slovenly  manner]:  a  sony  wench;  a 
vile  strumpet;  a  vagrant  strumpet. 

TRULL  AN,  trul' an:  an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to 
the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  is  otherwise  called  the 
Quinisext  (q  v.),  from  Trullus  [Qr.  troullos],  the  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Constantinople  in  which  the  Fathers  assembled. 

TRULLIZATION.  n.  trul  lUd' shun  [L.  irulliasarS,  to 
trowel,  to  plaster— from  trulla,  a  trowel  (see  Tbowel)]:  the 
laying  of  layers  of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 

TRULY,  ad. :  see  under  True. 

TRUMBULL,  tr&m'bul,  Benjamin,  d.d.:  Congrega- 
tional minister  and  author:  1735,  Dec.  19—1820,  Feb.  2; 
b.  Hebron.  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1759,  and  then 
was  pastor  of  a  chh.  at  New  Haven  1760  till  his  death.  In 
the  revolutionary  war  he  was  chaplain  and  volunteer 
soldier.  He  wrote:  Vindication  of  the  Conn.  Title  to  the 
Oonteeted  (western)  Lands;  Complete  Hist  of  Conn.;  and 
Vol.  I.  of  a  Qen.  Hist  of  the  United  States, 

TRUM'BULL,  Henry  Clay,  d.d.:  Congregational  min- 
ister and  author:  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  18^0,  June  8. 
He  was  educated  at  Willistou  Sem.,  Easthampton,  Mass.; 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  1861.  and  was  chaplain  of  a 
Conn.  regt.  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  missionary  sec. 
for  New  England  of  the  Amer.  8.  S.  Union  1865-71,  then 
gen.  sec.  till  1875,  when  he  became  ed.  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times  in  Philadelphia.  Visiting  Palestine  1881,  he 
discovered  the  site  of  Kadesh  Barnea.  and  Dublished  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  a  vol.  1884.  He  is  author  of 
several  other  books. 
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TffUMBULL. 

TRUM'BULL,  James  Hammond,  ll.d.:  philologist 
and  historian:  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  1821,  Dec.  20.  Hav- 
ing studied  at  Yale,  he  assisted  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Liusley  in 
catalogning  mammalia,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  of  Conn., 
1842-3;  was  asst.  sec.  of  state  of  Conn.  1847-52,  and  sec. 
of  state  1861-65.  He  is  learned  in  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages of  N.  America,  and  has  published  several  vols,  on 
the  subject.  Besides  his  philological  writings,  which  are 
an  authority  on  their  special  subject,  he  is  author  of  works 
on  the  GolofUal  Records  of  Conn,;  Origin  of  MeFingcU; 
Oonsiiiutions  of  (JonneetieuL 

TRUM'BULL.  John:  painter:  1756,  June  6—1848,  Nov. 
10;  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan  T.  ('Brother  Jonathan')  of 
Conn.,  and  bro.  of  Gen.  Jonathan  T.,  aide^e-camp  to 
Gen.  Washington;  b.  Lebanon,  Conn.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard,  and  applied  himself  to  painting.  He  had 
completed  two  pictures,  the  Battle  of  Canna  and  the  Judg- 
meni  of  Brutus,  at  19,  when  the  war  of  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  he  joined  the  provincial  army  before  Bos- 
ton as  adjutant  of  the  1st  Conn.  regt.  The  execution  of 
drawings  of  the  British  works  procured  his  appointment 
as  aide  to  Wasliington,  and  soon  afterward  that  of  brigade- 
major.  In  1776-7  he  served  under  Gates  and  Arnold  as 
adjtgen. ;  but,  offended  with  the  action  of  congress  respect- 
ing the  date  of  his  commission,  he  resigned,  and  resumed 
the  palette.  In  1780  T.  went  to  London  vid  France, 
where  he  was  making  rapid  progress  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  Sir  Benjamin  West,  when,  during  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  The  king,  George  HI.,  promised 
West  that  his  life  should  be  spared;  but  he  was  kept 
eight  months  in  prison,  and  then  released  on  condition  of 
leaving  the  kingdom.  After  the  war  he  returned,  and 
resumed  his  studies.  His  Priam  receiving  the  Body  qf  Bee- 
tor,  painted  at  this  period,  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  In  1786  he  produced  the  first  of  a  series  of 
modem  historical  and  military  works,  the  Bat^e  cf  Bunker 
MU,  followed  by  the  Death  of  Montgomery,  and  Sortie  of  the 
Qoftrison  from  Gibraltar,  exhibited  in  London  1789,  and 
engraved  by  Sharp.  In  1789  he  returned  to  the  United 
States^  painted  several  portraits  of  Washington,  and  se- 
cured likenesses  of  many  prominent  actors  in  the  revolu 
tion;  and  1796  returned  to  England  as  sec.  of  legation  to 
John  Jay.  He  was  in  England  1808-15,  painting  indus- 
triously. Returning  to  America,  he  was  employedby  con- 
gress to  paint  four  lar^e  nafional  pictures  for  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol  at  Washmgton— the  Declaration  oflruiepend- 
enee,  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Surrender  of  Gomwallis  and 
the  Besignatton  of  General  Washington,  at  Amiapolis,  De- 
cember 28,  1783.  These  pictures  are  valuable  chiefly  as 
collections  of  portraits.  He  afterward  completed  a  gallery 
of  all  his  historical  pictures,  57  in  number,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  which  became  the  property  of  Yale  Univ. ,  and  has 
great  historical  value.  He  was  pres.  of  the  Amer.  Acad,  of 
Fine  Arts  from  its  foundation  1816  until  the  formation  of 
the  National  Acad.  1825;  and  died  in  New  York. 
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TUUMBULL-TRUMt^. 

TRUM'BULL,  John,  ll.d.:  author,  and  one  of  llie 
Amer.  poets  of  tlie  18lh  c:  1750,  Apr.  24—1881,  May  10; 
b.  Westbury  (now  Watertown),  Conn.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  1767;  wrote  some'essavs  in  the  style  of  Addison's 
Spectator  (1769);  Progress  of  Dullness,  a  satire  on  educa- 
tional methods  (1772);  studied  law,  and  began  practice  in 
New  Haven  1774.  The  first  canto  of  his  McFingal,  a 
satire  in  the  Hudibrasiic  vein,  was  pub.  1775,  and  the  4th 
and  last  178'i  (the  whole  repub.  New  York  1881).  He 
wrote  several  political  essays,  and  was  a  member  of  tho 
Conn,  legislature  1792  and  1800,  Judge  of  the  Conn, 
superior  court  1808-19.    He  settled  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  1825. 

TRUMBULL,  Jonathan:  governor  of  Conn.:  1740, 
Mar.  26—1809,  Aug.  7;  b.  Lebanon,  Conn.;  sou  of  Jona- 
than T.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  1759;  was  member  of 
the  legislature  and  speaker;  paymaster  in  the  army  1775- 
78;  then  sec.  and  aide  to  Gen.  Washington  till  the  end  of 
the  war;  member  of  congress  1789-95  (speaker  1791-95); 
U.  8.  senator  1795-6;  lieut.gov.  of  Conn.  1796-98;  then 
gov.  till  his  death. 

TRUM'BULL,  Jonathan,  ll.d.:  governor  ot  Conn.: 
1710,  June  10—1785,  Aug.  17;  b.  Lebanon,  Conn.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  1727;  after  studying  theol.  was 
licensed  to  preach;  but  turned  to  mercantile  business  and 
then  to  the  law.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  1783; 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly  1789;  then  held  judicial  of 
lice  for  some  years;  was  chosen  lieut.gov.  1766,  gov.  1769, 
holding  office  till  1788.  He  was  a  fast  friend  of  George 
"Washington,  who  greatly  valued  his  counsel  and  used  to 
refer  to  the  gov.  of  Conn,  as  '  Brother  Jonathan '—hence, 
probably,  the  popular  epithet  for  the  U.  8.  govt,  and  peo- 
ple. When  Washington,  1776,  Aug..  wrote  to  T.  of  the 
urgent  need  of  reinforcements  for  the  army,  T.  issued 
a  call  to  the  people  of  Conn,  which  had  almost  instant 
response  in  the  forming  of  9  regis,  of  350  men  each, 
though  already  5  regts.  from  Conn,  were  in  the  field.  In 
the  call  to  arms  was  this  characteristic  sentence:  'Join 
youKselves  to  one  of  the  companies  now  ordered  to  New 
York,  or  form  yourselves  into  distinct  companies  and 
choose  captains  forthwith.  March  on;  this  shall  be  yonr 
warrant.  May  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  be  ycur 
leader.'    8ee  Life  by  Isaac  W.  8tuart. 

TRUMP,  V.  trump  [It.  tromhare,  to  make  a  rattling 
Doise;  stromhare,  to  blurt  with  one's  mouth:  F.  tTomper-^ 
lit.,  to  blow  the  trumpet  to  one,  hence,  to  deceive  (see 
Trumpet)]:  in  OE.,  to  lie;  to  boast;  to  deceive;  to  impose 
upon;  to  play  a  trick  upon.  Trump'ino,  imp.  Trumped, 
pp.  triimpt.  Tbumpkry,  n.  irump'erl,  something  of  less 
value  than  it  seems;  falsehood;  tnfles;  empty  talk;  things 
of  no  value:  Adj.  trifling;  worthless;  not  able  to  bear  in- 
vestigation. To  trump  up,  as  a  story,  to  get  up  a  fraudu- 
lent story;  to  devise;  to  seek  and  collect  apparent  evidence 
unscrupulously,  from  every  quarter. 

TRUMP,  n.  l/rtmp:  in  Scrip,  and  poetry,  a  trumpet 
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TRUMP— TRUMPET. 

TRUMP,  n.  trump  [P.  Priomphe;  Ger.  trurwgf,  trump: 
same  wurd  as  triump/i,  from  L.  trmmphtu,  a  triumph! :  the 
suit  of  cards  in  a  game  any  oue  of  which  for  the  time  being 
outranks  and  takes  any  card  of  the  other  suits;  the  winning 
card;  an  old  game  at  cards;  in  slang,  a  good  fellow  upon 
whom  one  can  alwavs  depend  to  do  the  right  thing  on  an 
emergency:  Y.  to  piny  a  winning  card  on  another  in  order 
to  win;  to  take  with  a  winning  card.  Trdmp'u^g,  imp. 
Truhfeo.  pp.  trumpi, 

TRUMPET,  n.  trum'pil  [F.  ir<mpe  or  irampeUe;  8p. 
and  Port,  trompa;  It  tramba,  a  Irumpet:  OHG.  it-umba,  a 
drum:  L.  tuba,  a  trumpet  with  a  straight  tube]:  a  wind 
instr.  of  great  antiquity,  in  its  present  form  consisting  of  a 
tube  of  considerable  fength,  doubled  up  in  the  form  of  a 
parabola,  and  terminating  in  a  bell-like  aperture:  Y.  to 
publish  by  sound  of  trumpet;  to  proclaim.  Truh'pbtino, 
imp.  Tbum'petbd,  pp.  Truit peter,  n.  -4r,  one  who  or 
that  which  trumpets;  a  soldier  who  blows  a  trumpet;  to 
give  a  signal  or  pass  an  order;  one  who  proclaims  or  pub- 
lishes; a  kind  of  pigeon.  Trum'fbtrt,  n.  -H,  the  sound 
or  blowing  of  trumpets.  Truhpet-call,  a  military  order 
sounded  tbroueh  a  trumpet.  Trumpet-fish,  a  fish  so  called 
from  its  tubular  muzzle.  Trcmpet-flower,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  more  than  one  species  of  plants  of  the  ord.  Big- 
nonhicSa,  whose  flowers  are  trumpet-shaped;  a  species  of 
honeysuckle.  Trumpet-shrll,  a  uni valvular  shell  of  a 
trumpet-shape.  Trumpet-tongued,  a.  having  a  tongue 
loud  and  piercing  as  a  trumpet  Bpeakino-trumpbt,  a 
trumpet  for  increasing  the  intensity  of  speech,  and  trans- 
mitting it  to  a  considerable  distance.  Heareng  or  Ear 
TRUMPET,  a  long  tube,  generally  made  curved  or  spiral, 
with  a  trumpet-shaped  end,  for  collecting  sounds  into  a 
foca«?,  used  by  persons  with  imperfect  hearing,  to  enable 
them  to  hear  words  and  sounds  more  diati^tly.— The 
limpet  produces  the  following  progression  of  soundr. 


Music  for  the  T,,  as  for  the  Horn  (q.v.),  is  written  in  the 
key  of  C,  the  key  to  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  adapted 
being  pointed  out  by  the  composer.  The  pitch  is  an  octave 
higher  than  that  of  the  horn.  Trumpets  in  the  keys  of  C, 
D,  and  W  are  most  used;  but  there  are  trumpets  also  in  A, 
B7»  E,  P,  and  G.  To  enable  the  T.  to  give  a  complcle 
series  of  semitones,  finger-keys  and  sliding  tubes  have  been 
introduced  by  some  m&ers,  rather  to  the  detrimaQt  of  tU 
frnhneaB  ana  fuloese  of  tone  of  the  instruineiit 
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TRUMPET-FISH— TRUNCHEON. 

TRUMPET-FISH,  or  Snipe'-fish,  or  Bel'lows^  ftsh. 
fish  of  the  genus  Centriscus,  family  Centrmidce,  remarkable 
for  the  eloDgated  and  tubular  snout,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  mouth  is  situated;  and  for  a  very  long  spine  in  front  of 
the  dorsal  fin.  The  species  {C.  scolopax),  rare  on  Brit. 
coasts,  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  attains  a  length  of 
about  five  inches,  the  snout  projecting  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  mouth  is  destitute  of  teeth. 
This  little  fish  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  is  often  seen  in  the 
markets  of  Italy. — On  the  N.  Amer.  Atlantic  coast  the  name 
T.-F.  is  given  to  Fistularia  Uibacaria,  of  family  Fistular- 
iida—A  &\i  similar  in  appearance,  but  having  a  tail  with 
two  long  filaments.     Another  nahie  is  Pipe-&h. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER:  popular  name  of  flowering 
shrubs  of  genera  Bignonia  and  Tecoma,  both  of  the  nai. 
order  Bignoniacem  (q.v.).  Bignonia  eapreolata  is  native  of 
the  s.  states,  but  often  planted  in  shrubberies  and  gardens 
in  the  middle  states.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub  with  conju- 
gate leaves  and  heart-shaped  oblong  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  reddish  yellow,  with  long  tubular  corolla,  from  whose 
form  the  Enjj.  name  is  derived. — Tecoma  rcidicans  (for- 
merly Bignonia  radieana)  is  a  woody  vine,  native  of  the  s. 
states,  reaching  to  a  more  n.  latitude  than  the  last.  It  has 
much  larger  flowers,  of  yellowish-scarlet  color.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate  and  toothed. — T.  grandi- 
flara  is  a  native  of  Japan,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers 
much  larger  than  T,  radicani. 

TRUNCATE,  a.  trung'kat  [L.  truncdius,  pp.  of  trun- 
edrd,  to  maim,  to  cut  off— from  iruneus^  a  trunk:  It,  iron- 
care;  F.  tro7iqtier,  to  lop  off]:  terminating  abruptly  as  if  cut 
off  at  the  end:  V.  to  cut  off;  to  lop;  to  maim.  TiiUN'cATDrG, 
imp.  Trun'catbd.  pp.  a.  cut  short;  in  geom.,  applied  to  a 
pvramid  or  cone,  the  top  or  vertex  of  which  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  its  base.  Truncation,  n.  irung-kiVthun, 
state  of  being  truncated;  the  change  in  the  geometrical 
form  of  a  crystal,  produced  by  the  cutting  off  of  an  angle 
or  edge  so  as  to  leave  a  face  more  or  less  large  instead  of 
the  cSge  or  angle.  Trun  cub,  n.  'tr&ng'kus,  in  bot.,  the 
trunk  or  bole  of  a  tree. 

TRUNCHEON,  n.  tr&n'shun  [P.  trongan,  a  piece  cut  ot 
broken  off.  as  from  a  lance  or  bword — ^ftom  L.  iruneus, 
stock  or  trunk  of  a  tree]:  a  short  staff;  a  cudgel;  a  baton; 
a  military  staff  of  command:  Y.  to  beat  with  a  cudgel. 
Trun'chboning,  imp.  Trun'cheoned,  pp.  -shund:  Aj>j. 
furnished  with  a  truncheon.  Trun'chbonber',  n.  -shUn- 
W,  or  Trun'cheonbr,  n.  -shun-i^,  a  person  armed  with  a 
truncheon. 


,  _^    * 
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TKUNDLE-TUUUO. 

TRUNDLE.  V.  trun'dl  [AS.  trendel,  an  orb,  a  drcle: 
Fris.  trujid,  round:  Sw.  ana  Dan.  trindy  round:  from  same 
root  as  trend]',  to  roll  along;  to  rpll.  as  on  little  wheels;  to 
roll  along,  as  a  hoop:  N.  a  round  rolling  bodj;  a  little 
wheel;  a  low  cart  with  small  wooden  wheels— now  called 
a  truck.  TKtJN'DLmG,  imp.  -dllng.  Trundled,  pp. 
trkn'dld.  Tbundlb- bex>,  stime  as  Trucklb-bed,  which 
see  under  Truckle.  Trundle-head,  the  wheel  that  turns 
a  millstone.  I'rundle-tail.  a  round  tail  of  a  dog;  a  dog 
having  such  a  tail. 

TRUNK,  n.  trungk  [F.  trone,  a  trunk,  headless  body, 
alms- box — from  L.  iruncu*,  the  stock  or  body  of  a  tree  with- 
out the  boughs:  Ger.  $lrvnk,  a  stump,  a  trunk]:  the  stem 
or  body  of  a  tree  apart  from  its  branches;  the  main  body  of 
anything;  a  box  or  chest,  particularly  one  covered  with 
katber.  ^n,  or  the  like;  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant;  the 
Tart  of  the  body  between  the  head  and  the  abdomen;  a 
iarge  pipe  through  the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine:  a  water- 
course made  of  planks.  Trunks,  n.  plu.  trungkz,  trunk- 
hose.  T^unked,  a.  trungkt,  having  a  trunk.  Trunk- 
hose,  that  part  of  hose  which  covered  the  trunk  or  bodv; 
hence  a  gand^nt  covering  the  body  from  the  waist  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  shaped  like  a  bag  through  which 
the  legs  are  thrust.  Trunk-line,  the  main  line  of  a  rail- 
way, as  distinguished  from  the  branch  lines  or  feeders. 
Elephant's  trunk,  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  peiiiaps 
a  corruption  of  trump,  in  allusion  to  its  long  trumpet-like 
form. 

TRUNK/-FI8H:  see  Ostracion— Ostractontd^. 

TRUNNION,  n.  trun'yun  JF.  trognan,  the  stalk  of  a 
cabbage:  It.  traneone,  the  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree— from  L. 
trujieus,  a  trunk]:  one  of  the  two  knobs  which  project 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  camion,  and  which  serve  to  sup- 
port it  on  the  cheeks  of  the  carriage  (see  Gun). 

TliURO.  tru'ro:  town,  county  seat  of  Colchester  co.. 
Nova  Scotia;  near  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay;  on  the 
Intercolonial  railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the  Pictou 
branch;  61  m.  n.n.e.  of  Halifax.  Besides  several  handsome 
churches,  its  public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  a  provin- 
cial normal  school,  and  the  model  school  buildings.  T. 
manufactures  engines,  machinery,  iron-castings,  woolens, 
leather,  wooden-ware,  lioota  and  shoes,  hats,  lasts,  and  pegs. 
Mining,  ship-building,  and  fishing  are  carried  cu  in  its  vi- 
cinity.—Pop.  (1881)  3,461;  (1891)  5.102. 

TRU'RO:  city,  municipal  borough,  and  seapoit  of 
Cornwall.  England,  of  which  county  it  is  considered  the 
metropolis,  though  Bodmin  (q.v.)  is  the  county  town; 
about  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Falmouth,  300  m.  by  railway  s.w.  of 
London;  at  the  junction  of  the  Allen  and  the  Kenw3rn, 
here  met  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  T.  river,  whose 
banks  present  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  which  admits 
vessels  of  70  tons  to  the  quays  of  the  town.  T.  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  England.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  mining 
district,  and  largely  exports  tin  and  copper  ore.  St.  Mary's 
Cliurch,  an  interesting  Perpendicukr  €K>thic  edifice  of  the 
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16th  c,  has  in  part  been  incorporated  with  the  new  Catlic- 
'.iral  of  St.  Mary  (1880),  which  forms  one  of  the  most  iui- 
portant  of  modern  Eng.  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The 
bishopric  of  T.  was  constituted  1876.— Pop.  (1891)  11  J3t. 
TRUSS,  n.  irusJF.  trousser,  to  pluck  up;  trouBte,  a 
truss,  a  bundle:  OP.  tro»ser,  torser,  to  pack  up—from  a 
supposed  mid.  L.  iortiSire,  to  twist  together — from  L.  tortus, 

Ep.  of  Uyi'quere,  to  twist:  O.Sp.  trossa;  8p.  torea,  a  truss  of 
ay:  W.  torM,  to  twist,  to  wreathe]:  a  quantity,  about  56 
lbs.,  as  of  hay  or  stiraw,  tieil  together;  a  small  hand-packed 
bundle  of  dry-goods:  in  buiUUng,  a  combination  of  umbers 
or  of  iron  parts,  or  both,  so  arranged  and  fastened  together 
as  to  form  a  stiff  unyielding  frame;  in  9urg. ,  a  bandage  or 
apparatus  used  in  cases  of  hernia  to  keep  up  the  reduced 
parts,  and  to  prevent  further  protrusion  (see  below):  among 
seamen,  the  rope  used  to  keep  the  centre  of  a  yard  to  the 
mast,  now'  replaced  by  a  h^vy  iron  fitting;  in  arch,  (see 
Ck>N80LB):  V.  to  bind  or  pack  close;  to  skewer,  as  poultry, 
etc.;  to  make  fast;  to  hang.  Trub'bing,  imp.:  N.  the  act 
of  packing  or  binding  closely;  the  collection  of  timbers 
which  bind  and  support  a  roof  or  a  beam.  Trubsed,  pp. 
trust.    To  TRUSS  UP,  to  make  cloee  or  tight;  to  hang. 

TRUSS:  instrument  'employed  in  the  palliative  treat- 
ment of  Hernia  (q.v.),  with  the  view  of  preventing  its  de- 
scent, and,  in  some  cases,  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure. 
It  consists  essentiallv  of  a  pad  or  cu  hion  attached  to  a 
metallic  spring,  with  straps  so  arrang  d  that  its  position 
limy  be  retained  during  the  varied  postures  of  the  body. 
The  necessity  of  having  recoui-se  to  a  suitable  T.  the  mo- 
ment tbnt  the  slightest  protrusion  shows  itself  in  any  of  the 
parts  liable  to  hernia  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  At 
whatever  period  of  life  a  hernia  occurs,  if  properly  attended 
to,  and  judiciously  supported,  it  usually  ^ves  little  trouble, 
and  in  early  life  it  may  often  be  cured;  whereas,  if  neg- 
lected, iucrease  of  bulk,  and,  subsequently,  diseas^ 
states  of  the  parts,  often  terminating  in  death,  will  almost 
cerUiinly  occur.  A  surgeon  should'always  be  consulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  instrument.  There  are  occasional  cases 
in  which  the  common  T.  fails  to  suppoit  a  rupiure  com- 
fortably; in  these  cases  various  instruments,  usually  the 
property  of  special  instrument-makers,  are  ofteu  service- 
able; and  the  surg;eon  should  be  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  known  as  the  Moc- 
main  Lever  T.,  Coles's  T.  (with  a  spiral  springactiug  on 
the  pad),  Salmon  and  Ody's  Self-adjusting  T.,  Eggs's  T., 
and  several  others.  The  paiieut  must  expect  to  find  the  T. 
somewhat  uncomfortable  for  a  week  or  two,  but  will  soon 
become  used  to  it.  The  skin  of  the  part  on  which  it 
presses  should  be  regularly  washed  and  bathed  with  £au 
de  Cologne  or  spirit,  to  prevent  formation  of  boils  on  it. 
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TRUST,  n.  trust  [loel.  traustr,  trusty:  Norw.  iraust, 
firm,  stoidV:  Dan.  and  Sw.  trost,  consolation:  Gotb,  triff' 
gws,  faithful;  trausti,  a  covenant:  Qer.  trost,  help,  pro- 
tection (see  True)]  :  a  resting  of  the  mind  on  the  iotegHty, 
justice,  or  friendship  of  another;  reliance;  confidence;  the 
person  or  thin^  that  is  the  groucd  of  confidence;  credit  given 
without  examination,  or  without  security  of  any  l^ind;  that 
whic]>  tias  been  given  or  received  in  confidence;  something 
committed  to  charge  of  which  an  account  must  be  given; 
confidence  in  supposed  honesty;  credit  given  on  a  promise 
of  payment;  in  law,  a  confidence  reposed  in  a  person  b^ 
makintr  1dm  the  nominal  owner  of  property  which  he  is 
to  hold  or  use  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  the  estate  so 
held  (see  below):  V.  to  rely  on;  to  believe;  to  credit;  to 
venture  confidently;  to  commit  to  the  care  of  in  confidence; 
to  hope,  as  '  I  trust  he  will  do  well ';  to  be  confident  of 
something  future:  to  sell  to  upon  credit;  to  confide  or  have 
confidence  in;  to  be  won  to  confidence.  Trubt'ino,  imp.: 
Adj.  confidinjg.  Trubt'bd,  pp.  Trust'kr,  n.  -er,  one 
who  trusts.  TRUSTiNQT^y,  aa.  -^l.  Trubtrb,  n.  trus  tef. 
person  who  holds  an  estate  or  property  of  any  kind  for 
the  benefit  and  use  of  another  (see  Trijbt,  below).  Trus- 
tsb'ship,  n.  -ship,  the  office  of  a  trustee.  Trubtbb-proc- 
B88,  term,  in  some  New  England  states,  for  GiiRNiSHiCBNT 
(see  Garnish,  etc.).  Trustful,  a.  -fCd,  full  of  trust; 
worthy  of  trust;  faithful.  Trust'pullt,  ad.  -VL  Trust'- 
FULNB88,  n.  quali^  of  being  trustful.  Trust'less,  ad.  not 
worthy  of  trust.  Trust' l'bssnbss,  n.  'fUs,  the  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  trustless.  Trusty,  a.  trus'ti,  that  may  be  safely 
confided  in  or  trusted;  honest;  faithful;  that  will  not  fail; 
firm;  strone.  Trubt'ilt,  ad.  41.  Trubt'inbss,  n.  -n^.  the 
quality  of  being  trusty;  fidelity;  honesty  Trust'wortht 
a.  worthy  of  trust  or  confidence;  faithful;  honest  Trust' 
worthiness,  the  state  or  Quality  of  being  trustworthy. 
To  TRUST  IN.  to  place  confidence  in;  to  rely  on.  To  TRUsr 
TO,  to  depend  on;  to  rely  on.  Trust-deed,  a  d^  creat. 
ing  a  trust:  specifically,  in  Scots  law,  legal  document  in 
which  the  property  of  another  is  conveyed  or  maile  over  to 
a  person  or  persons  called  trustms  for  a  specific  object,  e  ir . 
payment  of  the  debta  of  the  truster.  Trust  estate,  tlie 
property  conveyed  by  trust-deed.— Syn.  of  *  trust,  n.': 
faith;  hope;  dependence;  reliance;  belief;  expectation; 
credit:  deposit. 

TRUST,  In  Law:  a  right  of  property,  real  or  personal, 
confided  to  one  person  {trustee),  to  be  by  him  held  for  the 
benefit  of  another  person  {Cestui  que  trust— a.Y.— or  bene* 
fciary).  The  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  a  T.,  as  also  the 
providing  a  new  trustee  instead  of.  one  deceased  or  refus. 
mg  to  accept  the  T.,  are  matters  for  a  court  of  chancery  or 
gimilar  court.  A  T.  means  a  species  of  divided  proprietor- 
ship, whereby  the  trustee  acts  as  a  custodier  or  strong-box; 
and  yet  the  benefit  of  the  property  11  not  his,  but  belongs 
to  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  person  who  creates  the  triis^  Is 
called  sometimes  the  eelui  que  trust.  As  a  general  rule,  all 
property,  real  or  personal,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  T., 
provid^  sQme  policy  of  the  \^w  or  s^tute  d^es  not  pro- 
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▼ent  it.  Trusts  are  most  fi-equently  creajed  by  a  will;  but 
tbey  may  be  declared  by  word  of  mouth  as  regards  per- 
sonalty; while  as  to  laud,  some  writing  is  necessaiy.  No 
particular  words  are  necessary,  but  the  intention  of  the 
party  making  the  T.  must  be  clear.  Thus,  in  wills,  a  tes- 
tator sometimes  uses  words  which  do  not  amount  to  an 
express  J.,  but  speaks  of  his  '  wish  and  desire,'  or  his 
*  confidence,*  that  the  executor  or  trustee  shall  do  certain 
things.  These  words  are  called  in  the  law  precatory 
trusts,  but  are  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  more 
direct  language,  if  no  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  purposes 
or  mode  of  carrying  out  the  T.  But  if  a  testator  merely 
recommends  an  executor  to  '  consider  certain  persons,'  *  to 
be  kind  to  them,'  or  '  to  do  iustice  to  them,'  or  '  to  make 
ample  provision  for  them,  etc. — such  expressions  are 
treated  as  loo  vague  to  be  binding;  therefore  the  executor 
may  disregard  them,  or  use  his  own  discretion.  A  tru8tee*s 
office  is  not  compulsory,  but  gratuitous;  therefore  he  need 
not  accept  the  office  unless  he  pleases.  But  if  he  once  ac- 
cept, he  is  not  at  libertjr  afterward  to  renounce,  unless  the 
T.-deed  contain  a  provision  enabling  him  to  do  so,  or  tlie 
court  of  chancery  for^  good  reasons  discharge  him.  A 
trustee  cannot  delegate  the  office  to  a  third  person,  but 
continues  personally  bound  to  do  his  duty.  Where  there 
are  several  trustees  appointed,  the  office  is  considered  joint, 
BO  that,  if  one  dies,  the  survivors  continue  to  exercise  the 
office.  As  a  general  rule,  all  must  join  in  doing  any  act: 
but  if  the  T.  is  of  a  public  nature,  a  majority  may  bind  thts 
minority.  Each  trustee  is  liable  only  for  his  own  acts  or 
defaults;  and  this  is  so  even  though,  for  form's  sake,  he 
join  his  co-trustees  in  signing  a  receipt,  if  he  can  show  that 
he  never  received  the  money  in  point  of  fact.  Neverthe- 
less, when  money  lies  in  the  hands  of  one  trustee,  the 
others  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  his  mere  statement 
that  the  money  has  been  invested  by  him,  but  should  see 
that  the  investment  has  been  or  is  actually  made.  Another 
rule  is,  that  a  trustee  is  not  allowed  to  make  a  gain  of  his 
office;  and  so  jealous  is  an  English  court  of  this  rule,  that 
the  trustees  of  a  large  estate  are  not  allowed  even  to  sport 
over  the  estate— at  least  so  as  thereby  to  keep  any  valuable 
right  of  that  kind  for  their  own  pleasure.  Hence,  a  trustee 
is  personallv  liable  if  he  trade  with  the  T.  funds,  or  buy 
shares  in  a  joint-stock  bank;  for  even  though  the  T  -deed 
authorize  this  to  be  done,  he  will  be  liable  to  pav  the  debts 
of  the  trading  concern,  though  far  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  trust  funds.  The  duty  of  a  trustee,  expressed  in 
general  terms,  is  *  to  protect  and  preserve  the  T.  property, 
and  to  see  that  it  is  employed  solely  for  the  benefit '  of  the 
•beneficiary.  The  quality  and  the  duration  of  the  estate 
of  a  trustee  are  to  be  determined  by  the  purpose  and  exi- 

Sency  of  the  T.;  hence,  if  the  instrument  creatine  the  T. 
eclares  that  the  estate  goes  to  the  trustee  and  his  heirs, 
the  term  of  the  T.  may  be  shortened  if  thereby  the  pur. 
poses  of  the  creation  of  the  T.  are  attained.  A  trustee  can 
Se  sued  for  any  breach  of  T.,  and  must  make  good  out  o/ 
his  own  estate  losses  caused  to  the  T.  estate  by  his  negli- 
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geuce.  Not  only  must  be  account  for  the  principul  and 
lucome  of  the  T.  property— lie  is  eveu  liable  for  a  sum 
equal  to  that  wbicb  be  migbt  bave  received  through  good 
management:  thus,  he  is  liable  for  le^al  interest  on  T. 
moneys  which  h    needlessly  suffers  to  lie  unused. 

Trusts,  in  modern  commercial  usage.  Hie  organizations 
of  two  or  more  distinct  corporations,  wbicb  transfer  the 
control  of  their  several  aJfairs  to  a  board  of  trusUes.  To 
the  trustees  is  transferred  at  least  a  major  part  of  the  stock 
of  each  of  the  several  corporations,  ana  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporations  in  return  receive  from  the  trustees  certifi- 
cates which  entitle  them  to  pro  rcUa  shares  in  the  profits  or 
dividends  of  the  Trust,  By  this  device  the  trustees  are  em- 
powered to  elect  directors  of  the  several  corporations,  and 
to  conduct  the  work  of  all  the  establishments  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  seem  best  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  T.  The 
courts  of  New  York  bave  decided  that  corporations  operat- 
ing under  charters  gi-anted  by  the  legislature  of  that  state 
cannot  lawfully  form  trusts  and  delegate  to  trustees  the 
functions  Imposed  on  themselves.  Further,  the  courts 
have  declared  the  charters  and  franchises  of  the  sugar-re- 
fininff  corporations  forfeited  by  the  very  act  of  forming  a 
T.  The  question  has  not  been  determined  in  any  other 
state  by  the  court  of  last  resort. — The  name  T.  is  improp- 
erly applied  to  a  combination  of  firms'  or  individuals,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  line  of  business,  for  regulating  of 
prices. 

A  Charitable  Trust  differs  from  private  trusts  in  that 
its  beneficiaries  are  not  defined;  hence  here  the  beneficiary 
(hardly  to  be  called  in  this  case  cestui  qve  ti'usi)  has  no  ac- 
tion at  law  against  the  trustees.  The  conduct  of  a  chari- 
table trust  is  properly  subjected  to  supervision  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  on  behalf  of  the  beneficiaries.  In  the  United 
States  tlie  law  of  charitable  trusts  differs  widely  in  the 
several  states.  In  some  of  them  a  charitable  trust  can  be 
.  made  effective  only  through  a  corporation.  The  lawful  ob- 
jects of  a  charitable  T.  are  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed; 
founding  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  and  adding  to  their  re- 
sources after  they  have  betn  founded;  founmne  churches, 
hospitals,  asylums,  dispensaries,  etc.  When  the  purpose 
of  the  T.  is  best  forwarded  by  selling  specified  propierty 
and  investing  the  proceeds,  a  court  of  equity  may  direct 
such  coui-se  to  be  taken. 

TRUTH,  n.  truth  [see  True]:  conformity  to  fact  or 
reality;  freedom  from  falsehood;  fidelity;  constancy;  sin- 
cerity; honesty;  virtue;  that  which  is  true;  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple or  proposition:  V.  in  OE.,  to  aflirmas  true.  Truth'- 
FUL,  a.  'fdl,  habitually  disposed  to  speak  truth;  closely  ad- 
hering to  truth.  Truth'pullt,  ad.  -II.  Truth  fulness, 
n.  -nes,  the  state  of  being  truthful.  Truth'less.  a.  -Us, 
wanting  in  truth.  Truth'lesskess,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  truthless.  In  truth,  in  reality;  in  fact.  Of  a 
TRUTH,  in  reality;  certainly.  First  truths,  intuitive 
matters  of  belief.    Truth-speakino,  a.  uttering  truth. 
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TRUXILLO,  irS-chil'yO:  port  of  the  republic  of  Hon- 
duras,  dept.  of  Yoro;  on  the  w.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  T. ; 
lat.  15°  55'  n.,  lone.  86**  w.  T.  was  founded  1524,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  nourishing  place.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bp.  1589-dI.  Exports,  timber,  metals,  and  hides.— Pop. 
about  4,000. 

TRUXILLO:  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Liber- 
tiid;  near  sea-coast,  about  300  m.  n.n.w.  of  Callao.  The 
port  of  T.  is  Uuauchaco,  about  8  or  9  m.  n.w.,  from  whieli 
considerable  quantities  of  rice  and  spices  are  exported.  T. 
was  founded  1535  by  Pizarro,  who  named  it  after  his  birth- 
place in  Spain.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  has  a  so-called 
univ.  and  an  episcopal  seminary. — Pop.  (1889)  abt.  11,000. 

TRUXIL'LO:  town  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  dept.  and 
state  of  T. ;  about  187  m.  s.e.  of  Maracaibo.  Pop.  2,648. — 
Pop.  of  dept.  27,819;  of  state  108,672. 

TRUXIL'LO,  or  Trujil'lo:  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  C£- 
ceres;  on  the  rreat  highway  from  Madrid  to  Badajoz; 
birthplace  and  burial-place  of  Pizarro  (q.v.).  The  people 
are  engaged  in  weaving,  tanuino;,  pottery-making,  etc.; 
and  there  is  profitable  trade  in  cattle.  T.  has  five  churches, 
eight  convents,  four  hospitals,  and  several  palaces.— Pop. 
(1887)  9,480. 

TRUXTUN,  triika'iitn,  Thohas:  naval  officer:  1755, 
Feb.  15—1822,  May  5;  b.  on  Long  Island.  N.  Y.  He  be- 
came a  sea-farer  at  the  age  of  13.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  war  he  became  lieut.  on  board  the  Congress^ 
privateer;  later,  as  commander  of  other  privateers,  he  per- 
formed many  brilliant  feats  and  took  as  prizes  many  Brit- 
ish vessels.  Commanding  the  U.  S.  frigate  Comiellaiion, 
38  guns,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  L'lnsurgent^,  40.  oflf 
Hen's  Island,  W.  Indies,  the  loss  of  the  French  being  29 
killed,  44  wounded;  T.'s  loss,  1  killed.  2  wounded  (1799, 
Feb.  8).  In  an  action  with  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance, 
54  guns,  oS  Guadeloupe,  T.'s  vessel  lof^t  14  killed,  25 
wounded;  the  French  loss  was  50  killed.  110  wounded. 
La  Vengeance  surrendered,  but  escaped  actual  capture,  the 
vessels  being  separated  by  a  squall  (1800.  JanA  T.  was 
appointed  to  command  a  squadron  destined  for  Tripoli 
1802;  but  his  request  for  a  capt.  to  command  the  flagship 
having  been  denied,  he  wrote  to  the  sec.  of  the  navy  a 
letter  which  was  construed  as  a  tender  of  resignation,  and 
T.  was  obliged  to  quit  the  service. — T.  wrote  fefwarAi.  In- 
structions, and  Examples  relating  to  Latitude  and  Longitude 
(1794). 

TRY,  V.  trl  [F.  trier,  to  pick,  to  select:  It.  tritare,  to 
grind,  to  sort  or  sift— from  mid.  L.  tritdrd,  to  triturate — 
from  L.  trltus,  pp.  of  terere,  to  bruise,  to  grind:  Piedm. 
trie,  to  grind  or  wear  down]:  to  attempt;  to  endeavor;  to 
make  or  use  exertion  in  order  to  perform;  to  make  experi- 
ment on;  to  use  means;  to  prove  by  experiment:  to  act  as 
a  test;  to  bring  to  a  test;  to  examine;  to  bring  before  a  tri- 
bunal or  into  a  court  of  law;  to  examine  judicially  by 
witnesses;  to  strain,  as  one's  eyes;  to  purify  or  refine:  N.  an 
attempt;  an  experiment.    Tby'iitg,  imp. :  Adj.  acting  as  a 
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test,  as  to  ODc's  patience  or  principles;  severe:  N.  a  testing. 
Tried,  pp.  trid:  Adj.  examined  by  test.  Trier,  Triable, 
TriaIj:  see  these  titles  in  alphabetical  order.  To  try 
RACK,  to  return  on  one's  track,  to  gain  something  lost.  To 
TRY  ON,  to  fit  on  an  article  of  dress;  familiarly,  to  attempt, 
usually  in  phrase.  *  to  irv  it  on,*  Try-sail,  among  seamen, 
a  fore-and-aft  sail  set  with  a  gaff,  and  with  or  without  a 
boom,  on  the  lower  masts  of  square-rigged  vessels.  It  is 
similar  to  the  spencer  of  brigs  or  schooners,  and  to  the 
spanker  or  driver  of  ships;  and  is  hoisted  on  the  main  or 
fore  mast  as  an  extra  sail,  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable 
breeze.  Sometimes  a  special  mast,  called  a  trysail  ma$t,  is 
erected  iromediatelj  abaft  the  mainmast,  to  hoist  it  upon. 
A  try^sail  is  also  used  without  the  boom,  especially  by  small 
vessels,  instead  of  tiieir  mainsail  durine  foul  weaUier:  in 
this  case  it  is  called  a  storm  try  sail.  Trying-houbb,  the 
place  where  whale's  blubber  is  reduced  to  oil  and  refined.— 
8yh.  of  '  try,  v.':  to  strive;  aim;  assay. 
TRY'GON:  see  Sting  Ray. 

TRTMA,  n.  trVmd  [Gr.  trOma,  a  hole,  an  opening]:  in 
bot,,  a  fruit  resembling  a  drupe,  as  the  walnut,  having  a 
coriaceous  or  fleshy  epicarp  and  mesocarp,  one-celled  and 
one-seeded;  a  two-valved  bony  endocarp,  having  partitions 
on  the  inner  concave  surface,  as  the  walnut. 

TRYON,  <ri'on,  William,  ll.b.:  about  1725-1788, 
Feb.  27;  b.  Ireland:  milit.  officer.  He  served  in  the  Brit, 
army  in  early  life;  waslieut.gov.  of  N.  C  1764-5,  aud  gov. 
1765-71,  and  gov.  of  N.  Y.  1771-78,  at  the  period  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.  He  returned  to  England  1778; 
was  promoted  col.  1772,  maj.gen.  1777,  and  lieut.^en.  1788. 
He  received  his  degree  from  Kind's  College,  New  York, 
1774.  His  administrations  were  noted  for  the  extreme  cruelty 
with  which  he  treated  the  colonial  patriots,  and  for  the 
wanton  destruction  of  Danbury.  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  by  personally  conducted  expeditions  from  New 
York. 

TRYST,  n.  trlst  or  trUi  [a  variant  of  Trust,  which 
see]:  .an  appointment  to  meet;  an  appointed  place  of  meet- 
ing; an  appointed  market:  V.  to  agree  to  meet;  to  engage 
a  person  to  meet  one  at  a  particular  time  or  place.  Tryst'- 
mo,  imp. :  N.  an  appointment.  I'ryst'ed,  pp.  Tryst'eb, 
n.  -6r,  one  who  trysts.  Trysting-day,  an  arranged  day 
of  meeting  or  assembling.  TRYSTmo-PLACB,  a  place  desig- 
nated for  a  meeting  or  K)r  an  interview;  a  rendezvous. 

TSAR,  n.  9dr:  see  Czar.  Tsarina,  n.  tdr-e'nd,  or,  and 
more  correctly,  Tsaritsa,  n.  udr-Usa,  the  empress  of 
Russia. 

TSARSKOE  SELO,  Ud/nlkb-a  $d'l6  ('  Imperial  Town  *): 
town  of  Russia,  province  of  St.  Petersburg;  18  m.  s.  of  St.  / 
Petersburg.  It  is  the  royal  residence  and  favorite  resort 
of  the  imperial  family.  The  carriage-road  from  the  cap. 
to  T.  S.  was  constructed  by  Empress  Catharine  II.  at  a  cost 
of  1,000,000  rubles;  but  the  route  now  preferred  is  that  of 
the  railroad— the  first  laid  down  in  Russia.  The  fa9ade  of 
the  ^reat  palace  of  T.  S.  is  780  ft  long.    Originally  every 
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statue,  pedestal,  and  capital  of  the  columns,  vases,  etc., 
were  covered  with  gold  leaf;  only  the  dome  and  cupolas  of 
the  church  are  now  gilded.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is 
lavishly  gilded,  the  ceiling  being  one  sheet  of  gold.  In  the 
palace  grounds,  18  m.  in  circumference,  are  an  arsinal, 
with  a  fine  collection  of  armor,  weapons,  and  accouter- 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  several  curious  ornamental  build- 
inM,  statues,  artificial  ruins,  grottoes,  lakes,  waterfalls,  etc. 
—Pop.  14.608. 

TSCHXJDI,  isMde,  or  Shudy:  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Switzerland,  distinguished  as  authors,  statesmen,  and 
warriors.    The  two  following  are  most  notable. 

GiLLES  or  Aegidius  T.  :  '  Father  of  Swiss  History: ' 
1505-1573.  Feb.  38;  b.  in  Glarus.  He  studied  at  Basel. 
Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  travelled  iu  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
On  his  return  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  Rom.  Cath. 
side  durine;  the  stniggles  of  the  Ueformatiou  in  Switzer- 
land, and  In  consequence  was  forced  for  a  time  to  leave  his 
native  canton  (1562).  Two  years  later  he  was  permittCKi  to 
return.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  not  less  than  166  works 
of  his  (in  print  or  in  MS.)  being  known.  The  most  val- 
uable is  a  History  of  Switzerland  (Basel  3  vols.  1734). — See 
Fuchs's  Aegid.  Tschudi's  Leben  und  Schriften  (3  vols.  St. 
Gall  1805). 

JoHANN  Jakob  von  T.  :  eminent  traveller  and  naturalist: 
b.  at  Glarus.  1818,  July  25.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Leyden  and  Paris,  he  undertook  (18&)  a  voyage  round 
the  world;  but  circumstances  restricted  his  design  to  an 
investigation  into  the  nat.  history  and  ethnography  of 
Peru,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  was  Swiss  am- 
bassador at  Vienna  1866-83.  T.'s  principal  works  are: 
Feru:  Beiseskigzen  aus  den  Jahren  1838-43  (3  vols.  St.  Gall 
1846);  Untersiiehungen  uber  die  Fauna  Peruana  (St  Gall 
1844-47,  76  plates);  the  splendid  work  Antiguedadet  Pem- 
anas  (Vien.  1851),  executed  in  conjunction  with  Don 
Mariano  Eduardo  de  Rivera  (Eng.  transl.  1854);  Die  Keeh- 
tLosprache  (3  vols.  Vien.  1853),  containing  a  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Peruvian  language;  and  Beisen  dureh 
Sudamerika  (5  vols.  1866-69). 

TSSnG  (or  TsCng),  Ki-tsSh,  ke-isSh  tsung.  Marquis: 
eminent  Chinese  statesman  and  diplomat,  fellow  of  the 
Hanliu  College:  1839,  Dec.  7—1890,  Apr.  13;  b.  prov. 
Hfinan,  central  China.  T.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
grand  sec.  Ts6ng-Kwo-Fan,  from  whom  he  inherited  the 
title  How  (3d  order  of  nobility),  commonly  rendered  *  Mar- 
quis. '  His  father  had  received  this  title  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  as  chief  in  command  in  suppressing  the  Tae-piug 
rebellion.  When  less  than  a  year  old,  T.  's  f atJber  removed  to 
Peking,  and  there  T.  received  his  education.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  through  all  his  operations  against  the 
Tae-pings,  acting  as  his  sec.  for  13  years.  In  1870  he  had 
audience  of  the  emperor,  and  was  appointed  an  ofiScial  of 
the  fifth  rank.  His  father  died  1872,  and.  according  to 
Chinese  custom.  T.  was  compelled  to  retire  for  37  months 
(the  usual  period  of  mourning),  during  which  he  studied 
English,  On  his  way  b^k  to  Peking,  he  was  hurriedly  re- 
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called  by  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  This  necessi- 
tated a  further  period  of  retirement,  also  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish. His  mouraine  over,  at  last  he  arrived  at  Peking,  1877, 
Aug.,  and  had  audience  of  the  emperor;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  appointed  miniBter  plenipotentiary  to  France 
and  Great  Britain,  arriving  in  London  1879,  Jan;  1.  In 
1880,  Mar.,  he  was  made  ambassador  and  instructed  to 
open  negotiations  for  settlement  of  difficulties  arlsiugout 
of  the  rejection  by  China  of  the  treaty  of  Livjidia,  in  re- 
gard to  the  retrocession  of  Kuldja  (q.v.).  The  treaty  con- 
cluded by  T.  was  ratified  1881.  His  settlemeut  of  the 
Touquin  difficulty  showed  dipiomatic  ability  of  the  highest 
order.  Returning  to  Peking  1886,  he  was  made  a  sec.  of 
the  Tsftng-H-Yamen,  or  bureau  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
pres.  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  a  new  department  con- 
sequent on  the  separation  of  naval  affairs  from  the  war 
dept.  T.  died  at  Peking,  and  was  buried  with  great  state 
in  H^nan. 

TSETSE,  tsetse:  dipterous  insect  (Olassinia  morsitans),  a 
terrible  pest  of  parts  of  s.  Africa.  It  is  not  much  larger 
than  the  common  house  fly,  of  brown  color,  with  four 
yellow  bars  across  the  abdomen.  The  wings  project  con- 
siderably beyond  the  abdomen.  It  is  remarkably  alert,  at 
least  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  dexterously  avoids 
Any  attempt  to  catch  it  with  the  hand.  *  Its  peculiar  buzz,' 
Livingstone  says;  *  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  traveller 
whose  means  of  locomotion  are  domestic  animals.'  Its 
bite  is  almost  certain  death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog. 
Livingstone,  in  one  of  his  journeys,  lost  43  oxen  by  it. 
Yet  the  bite  is  harmless  to  man,  to  the  mule,  the  ass.  and 
apparently  to  antelopes  and  the  other  wild  animals  of  the 
country.  The  proboscis  is  adapted  for  piercing  the  skin, 
and  the  tiy  lives  by  sucking  blood.  At  first  no  effect  is 
perceived;  but  in  a  few  days  after  an  ox  has  been  bitten, 
the  eyes  and  nose  begin  to  run.  *  the  coat  stares  as  if  the 
animal  were  cold,'  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw  and 
sometimes  at  the  navel,  emaciation  and  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles  ensue,  purging,  sometimes  staggering  and  mad- 
ness, finally  death.  On  dissection,  the  cellular  tissue 
under  the  skin  is  found  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity 
of  soap-bubbles  were  scattered  over  it.— Livingstone's 
Travels. 

T  8  O  N  G-  KH  A-P  A,  tsong-cM-pd  (ort  hographically, 
bTson^  kha  pa*):  great  reformer  of  Lamaism  (see  Lama — 
Lamatsm),  who,  by  his  co-reli^onists,  was  deemed  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Bodhisattwa  Amitfibha,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Manjus'rt  or  Vajrapftn'i,  and  after  his  death  was  canon- 
ized by  the  Lamaist  Church:  b.  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  c, 
in  the  country  Amdo,  in  the  place  where  now  stands  the 
celebrated  convent  ««Ku*bum;  d.  1419.  In  the  legends  of 
Tibet  the  statements  following  appear:  T.-K.-P.  was  con- 
ceived by  his  mother  in  a  supernatural,  immaculate  man- 
ner: he  was  born  with  a  white  beard,  and  from  the  day  of 

*Tbe  small  letters  prefixed  to  the  Initials  of  the  Tibetan  words  in 
this  article  are  not  pronounced. 
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hia  birth  expressed  himself  clearly  and  fluently,  and  dis- 
coursed profoundly  on  religious  matters.  In  his  third 
year  he  resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  devote  bim- 
self  to  prayer  and  contemplation.  In  his  travels  he  halted 
uear  L'Hassa  or  H*Lassa  (q.v.),  and  studied  assiduously  the 
Buddhistic  law,  and  soon  became  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  reforming  the  actual  worship  and  discipline  of  the 
Lamaist  Church.  When  his  teaching  had  attracted  a 
great  nutnber  of  pupils,  these,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  followers  of  the  old  svstem,  who  wore  a  red  cap. 
assumed  as  their  badge  a  yellow  cap.  When  the  great 
Ldima,  head  of  the  church,  attempted  to  stop  the  move- 
ment, he  was  immediately  confused  and  overwhelmed  in 
the  presence  of  T.-K.-P.  Thus  far  the  legend.  It  is  a  his- 
torical fact  that  thousands  of  pupils  thronged  to  hear  and 
to  adopt  his  dcwtrine.  In  1407  or  1409  he  founded  the 
convent  dGh'  ID&n,  where  (it  is  now  believed)  his  body  is 
preserved  free  from  decay  in  a  coffin  suspended,  like 
Mahomet's,  between  the  earth  and  heaven;  and  later  be 
founded  other  two  convents,  which,  together,  it  is  said, 
are  now  peopled  with  80,000  monks  of  the  yellow  cap. 
His  works  are  numerous  and  voluminous;  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  Lam  nim  chhen  po,  or  *  The  Great 
Step-road  toward  Perfection/  consisting  of  three  parts — 
namely,  'the  road  of  the  little,  middle,  and  great  man.' 
The  sect  which  he  founded  is  called  the  sect  of  virtue; 
and  the  principal  reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the 
Lnma  religion,  as  it  then  existed,  were  compulsory  celibacy 
for  the  monks— the  Lamas  of  the  old  docti-fne  being  con- 
ditionally permitted  to  marry — prohibition  of  sorcery  and 
11  ecromancv— extensively  practiced  bv  wearers  of  the  red 
cap— and  the  institution,  at  flxed  periods,  of  religious  ex- 
ercises and  of  common  prayers,  and,  consequently,  of 
regular  meetings  of  the  whole  community.  His  greatest 
achievement,  however,  was  the  organization  of  the  Lamaist 
hierarchy  as  it  still  exists:  see  liAUA—Lamaism.  His  por- 
trait is  seen  in  all  the  temples  of  the  yellow  religion,  often 
between  those  of  the  two  Lamaist  p<H>e8.  His  canonical 
name  is 'the  Celebrated  Sage.'— See  C.  F.  Eoeppen.  Dis 
Lamaiac?ie  Hierarehie  und  Kirche  (Berlin  1859),  and  works 
quoted  therein. 

T-SQUARE:  a  rule  having  a  cross-piece  (called  a  helw) 
at  one  end  for  making  perpendicular  lines,  or  for  cutting 
angles— so  called  from  its  shape;  a  T-rule.  Right  to  a 
T,  perfectly  square  or  correct,  as  if  a  T-square  had  been  ap- 
plied. 

T8URNGA.  Ud-rong'd:  seaport-town  of  Japan,  cap.  of 
the  ken  or  administrative  division  of  T.,  prov.  of  Echizen; 
on  the  n.w.  coast  of  the  main  island,  at  head  of  a  deep  bay 
forming  the  finest  harbor  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  oldest  Shinto  temples  of  the  country, 
Eei-no-miya.  Junk-building  is  the  chief  industry. — Pop. 
16,000. 
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TSUSHIMA,  i8&'9he-ma:  two  outlying  islaods  forming 
a  province  of  Japan,  commanding  the  8.  entrance  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  therefore  of  considerable  strategic  im- 
portance; 261  sq.  m.  Idzu-no-hara,  the  cap.  (lat.  84* 
12i'  n.,  long.  10**  29'  w.  of  Tokio),  is  on  the  s.  island,  which 
contains  many  mountains  and  deep  ravines.  Waniura,  on 
the  n.  island,  is  only  82  m.  from  Fusan,  a  treaty-port  of 
Corea.  The  channel  which  divides  the  two  islands  varies 
from  a  few  yds.  to  seyeral  miles  in  width.  T.  exports 
laree  quantities  of  dried  fish,  sea-weed,  mushroom,  and 
timber,  chiefly  to  China.  Gold  and  silver  have  been 
mined  in  T. ,  and  there  are  beds  of  coal  of  good  quality. 
Ten  thousand  men  forming  the  advance-guard  of  Kublai 
Ehan*s  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Japan  in  the  18th 
c  were  defeated  here  with  great  slaughter.— Pop.  town 
8,800;  province  30.000. 

TUAM,  iytj^am:  inland  market-town  and  episcopal  seat 
of  Galway,  Ireland;  on  the  Harrow,  branch  of  the  Clare; 
125  m.  w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. It  was  an  archiepiscopal  see  from  the  12th  c,  and 
in  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  still  has  this  rank;  but  1889  the 
province  was  united,  in  the  Established  Church,  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  of  which  T.  is  now  a  suffragan 
see.  T.  has  little  trade,  except  in  agricultural  produce; 
but  there  are  tanneries,  a  tiour-mill.  and  a  brewery.  The 
Rom.  *Catb.  church  is  a  modem  structure  of  rreat  size 
and  very  striking  architecture.  Both  the  Rom.  Cath.  abp. 
and  the  Prot.  bp.  have  residences  in  T.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  former  is  the  College  of  St.  Jarlath.  numerously 
attended,  designed  chiefly  for  clerical  students.  The 
schools,  under  care  of  the  brethren  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  are  numerously  attended.— Pop.  (1871)4,428;  (1881) 
8.567,  more  than  8,0()0  being  Rom.  Catholics;  (1891)8,012. 

TUARIKS':  see  Berbers. 

TUB,  n.  tiib  [Dut.  toW^;  Low  (Jer.  iubb;  Ger.  tubere,  a 
two-handled  vessel,  a  tub — from  OHG.  zwo,  two,  and 
heran,  to  bear]:  an  open  vessel  made  of  staves  and  hooped, 
used  for  various  purposes,  as  a  wash-^i^,  butter-/w5,  etc. 
(compare  bath-tub);  a  box  in  which  coals  are  sent  up  the 
shaft  of  A  coal-mine:  a  small  liquor-cask  formerly  used  in 
smuggling-operations;  in  OB.,  a  state  of  salivation,  f>o 
named  because  patients  were  formerly  sweated  in  a  tub:  V. 
to  plant,  set,  or  put  in  a  tub;  familiarly,  to  take  a  haXh, 
Tub  BiKO,  imp. :  N.  in  mining,  the  lining  of  a  shaft  with 
^ood  or  iron  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  falling  in  of 
the  sides  or  of  loose  material  from  them,  often  made  air  and 
watertight.  Tubbed,  pp.  tt/^e^.  Tub'bt, a. -*I, /awtViar- 
ly,  like  a  tub.    Tai.b  of  a  tub,  any  ridiculous  story. 

TUBA,  n.  tuba  [L.,  a  trumpet]:  a  brass  wind-instru- 
ment, the  lowest  as  to  pitch  in  the  orchestra;  also  a  hifffa- 
pressure  reed-stop  of  8  ft.  pitch  on  an  organ;  called  ^sq 
tubft  mirabilis,  tuba  major,  troinba,  or  opbiclcid^. 
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TUBE,  n.  tub  [F.  tube;  It.  iubo,  a  tube— from  L.  tuhu9, 
a  pipe,  a  tube]:  a  pipe;  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  metal, 
or  glass  for  conveying  fluids,  etc.;  a  siphon;  one  of  the 
vessels  of  animals  or  plants  for  conve^mg  fluids  or  other 
substances;  a  telescope,  particularly  without  the  fil  lines: 
V.  to  furnish  with  a  tube  or  tubes.  Tu'bing,  imp.:  N. 
tubes  collectively.  Tubed,  pp.  tubd.  Test-tube  (see  ui^der 
Test  3).  Tu'biform,  a.  -blfawrm  [L.  forma,  shapej;  ii! 
the  form  of  a  tube. 

TUBER,  n.  tu'b^rVL.  tuber,  a  hump,  a  knob  or  excres- 
cence—from tumid,  I  swell]:  a  thickened,  roundish,  under- 
ground stem,  as  a  potato,  a  turnip,  etc.;  in  »urg,^  a  swell- 
ing; in  anat.f  the  rounded  projection  of  a  bone.  Tuber- 
IFBROUS,  a.  tuber  if  ^'Us  [L.  fero,  I  bear]:  producing  or 
bearing  tubers,  as  the  potato. 

TU  BER:  in  botany,  a  subterranean  stem,  thickened  by 
approximation  of  the  nodes  and  swelling  of  the  intemodes, 
with  latent  buds  along  its  sides  ready  to  produce  new 
plants  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  cellular  tissue  is  un- 
usually developed,  and  in  general  a  large  quantity  of 
amylaceous  matter  is  accumulated,  whence  the  economical 
▼alue  of  tubers,  as  in  the  potato,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
and  the  arrow-root.  Tubers  are  capable  of  being  employed 
for  propagation  of  the  plant,  by  division  into  portions, 
each  containing  an  ej/e  or  bud,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  planting  potatoes.  The  most  valuable  tubers  are 
those  above  named,  but  many  others  are  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  world:  see  Oxalidea:  TROPiBOLUM:  etc. 

TUBERCLE,  n.  tu'ber-kl  [OP.  tubercle;  F.  tubereule-- 
from  L.  ttibej^eulum,  a  small  hump  or  protuberance— from 
tuber,  a  hump:  It.  tubercolo]:  a  little  knob;  in  med.,  a 
small,  hard,  local  tumor,  which,  when  deposited  in  num- 
bers on  the  lungs,  and  suppurating,  produces  the  disease 
known  as  consumption  (see  Tuberculosis):  a  pimple  or  tu- 
mor appearing  on  the  skin;  in  bot,,  a  swollen  simple  root, 
as  of  some  orchids;  a  Utile  tuber.  Tubercled,  a.  tu'ber- 
kid,  having  or  affected  with  tubercles;  in  bot,  covered  with 
warts.  Tubercular,  a.  tu-b&r'ku-ler,  full  of  small  knobs 
or  tubercles:  caused  by  tubercles,  as  consumption;  prone  to 
generate  tubercles.  Tuber'culate,  a.  -Idt,  tubercled;  iu 
oot..  having  tul)ercles.  Tubbr'culoub,  a.  -liis,  or  Tuber- 
cuLOSB,  a.  -109,  affected  with  tubercles;  disposed  to  tuber- 
cular diseases. 
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TUBERCULIN.  tubt^r'ku-Un  [L.  tuberculum,  tubercle, 
Kod  term. -in]:  paratoloid;  the  substance  used  by  Prof 
Robert  Koch  for  cure  of  tuberculosis:  see  Koch,  Robert. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  n.  tuMr'kald'sia  [L.  tuber' dilum,  a 
udaIJ  hump]:  a  disease  caused  by  a  specific  rod-shaped 
micro  organism,  riie  bacillus  tuberculosis,  discovered  by 
Robert  Koch  in  liiS2,  and  characterized  by  the  develop- 
mpnt  of  small  imisses  of  inflammatory  tissue,  called  tuber- 
cles. The  irritatiuff  actiou  of  the  bacillus  causes  an  ex- 
travasation of  lymphoid  cells,  one  or  more  of  which  in  the 
centre  usually  have  several  nuclei,  the  middle  zone  being 
compredsed  into  an  *  epithelioid '  form,  while  the  outer  cells 
remain  unchanged.  This  unit  of  inflammation  may  be 
joiued  to  others  so  as  to  form  masses  the  size  of  a  millet 
seed,  miliary  tubercles,  or  much  larger  aggregations. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  does  tliis  formation 
of  small  tumors  constitute  a  serious  and  fatal  disease?  The 
answer  is,  t',  that  the  bacilli  themselves  secrete  poison^, 
which  are  depressing  to  the  heart,  which  cause  fever  and  a 
general  weakening  of  vitality;  2,  thut  nutrition  and  strength 
are  exhausted  in  forming  useless  structures;  3,  that  these 
tissues,  in  spite  of  drawint?  on  the  general  nutritive  store 
of  the  body,  are  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  blood  to 
prevent  their  breaking  down  into  necrotic  masses,  or  by 
the  aid  of  bacteria  of  suppuration,  into  abscesses;  4,  that 
the  bacteria  of  suppuration,  thus  affording  lodgment,  add 
their  toxins  to  those  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  proper. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  many  manifestations.  Oc- 
curring in  the  lungs,  it  constitutes  consumption;  in  the 
larynx,  it  produces  ulcerations,  with  huskiuess  or  entire 
loss  of  voice  as  an  indication  of  the  diseased  process.  In 
the  bowel  it  also  causes  ulceration  with  consequent  diar- 
rhea, which,  in  turn,  produces  emaciation  and  finally 
death  b^  exhaustion — the  whole  course  of  the  disease  be- 
ing indicated  by  the  term  marasmus.  Bones  are  especially 
subject  to  tubercular  inflammation,  probably  three-quarters 
of  all  cases  of  caries  or  ulceration  of  bone  being  due  to 
this  cause,  most  of  the  remaining  cases  being  of  syphilitic 
origin;  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  is  tubercular  caries  of 
the  vertebree.  Hip- joint  disease  is  usually  a  tubercular 
arthritis;  white  swelling  of  the  knee  is  a  precisely  analo- 
f;ou8  process,  and  similar  inflammation  may  occur  in  other 
loints.  Sinuses  crowned  with  masses  of  unhealthy  granu- 
lation tissue  and  leading  to  diseased  bone,  near  or  remote 
from  joints,  are  frequently  tubercular.  Many  brain  tumors 
are  tubercular  masses,  and  basilar  meningitis,  which  is 
almost  always  fatal,  is  of  the  same  origin.  Lupus  is  a  mere 
technicality  for  skin-tuberculosis.  The  testicle,  kidney,  and 
urinary  passages  are  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculosis 
and  pleurisy  is  frequently,  and  peritonitis  occasionally, 
tubercular.  In  short,  almost  all  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body  are  liable  to  the  inroads  of  this  disease,  which  has  been 
too  truly  termed.  *  the  scourge  of  civilization.' 

Tubercular  inflammations,  though  ultimately  presenting 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 
the  same  appearances,  differ  according  as  tbe  germs  are 
lodged  from  the  air  upon  pre-existing  areas  of  iuflammatiou 
or  as  they  are  disseminated  from  the  blood  current.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  correct  to  spealc  of  a  *  cold  on  the  lung  running 
into  consumption.'  A  person  having  an  ordinary  bron- 
chitis may  inbule  dust  containing  tbe  dried  exhalations  of 
a  consumptive,  tiie  virulence  of  tbe  germs  being  unabated 
by  anything  short  of  absolute  destruction  by  heat.  Tbe 
secretion  in  tbe  lungs  affords  an  excellent  pabulum  for  the 
bacilli  which  might  otherwise  be  strangled  by  the  scaven- 
ger cells  of  tbe  blood  or  be  passed  out  after  having  rested 
in  the  lungs  as  foreign  material.  In  tbe  ricb  soil  provided 
for  tbem,  they  multiply,  producing  tubercles,  at  first  su- 
]>erficiHl,  but  tending  to  infiltrate  deeper  structures.  Under 
the  most  favorable  experimental  circumstances,  tbe  devel- 
opment of  large  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  a  few 
ancestors  occupies  nearly  two  weeks,  mucb  longer  tban 
in  tbe  case  of  germs  of  suppuration,  wbicb  may  breed  a 
million-fold  in  a  day  or  two.  Tbus,  at  tbe  outset,  it  is  im- 
iH)ssibIe  to  distinguisb  between  a  simple  and  a  tubercular 
inflammation  of  the  air-passages.  Later,  bowever,  tbe 
sputum  contains  an  abundance  of  bacilli. 

When  tbe  bacilli  enter  tbe  tissues  from  the  blood,  they 
breed  under  cover,  so  to  speak,  producing  miliary  tuber- 


Tuberde. 
cles  and  tbe  systemic  symptoms  of  infection  at  first  with- 
out local  signs.  Tbe  disease,  in  this  form,  is  called  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  it  may  simulate  typboid,  malaria,  or  some 
other  continued  fever,  and  an  exact  diagnosis  is  extremely 
difficult.  Obviously,  there  can  be  no  contamination  of 
sputum  or  other  secretions  with  bacilli  till  epithelial  barri- 
ers have  been  broken  down.  Thus,  while  the  demonstra- 
tion of  tubercle  bacilli  In  the  sputum  or  other  secretion  is 
()06itiye  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  their  ab- 
sence, unless  persistent,  is  not  of  mucb  weight  as  an  argu- 
ment (^gainst  the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

As  to  the  predisposing  causes  of  tuberculosis,  heredity 
and  diathesis — the  latter  l)eing  also  hereditary — are  usually 
mentioned^  There  are  two  types  of  the  tubercular  diathe- 
sis, one  the  pretty,  blonde  type,  with  thin,  fair  skin,  regu- 
lar features,  light  hair,  and  general  lack  of  pigment,  slight 
iieposition  of  fat,  clubbed  fingers,  and  a  'delicate'  ap* 
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pearauce;  the  other  the  ugly  type,  with  sallow  complex- 
lODS.  dark,  coarse,  bristly  hair,  stunted  development  of  the 
loug  bones,  and  irregular  features.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitie<l  that  some  very  typical  exemplars  of  these  types  es- 
cape the  disease,  and  that  all  sorts  of  complexions,  features, 
and  builds  are  found  among  tubercular  patients.  Tiie  teim 
B(*rofu)a  is  applied,  sometimes  to  the  manifestation  of  oue 
or  other  of  these  diathetic  pictures,  sometimes  to  the  op- 
peannce  of  mild  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  lympli- 
ji^iandH,  sometimes  to  quite  foreign  conditions.  The  term 
is  used  so  vaguely  and  is  so  connected  in  history  with  the 
superstition  of  the  efficacy  of  the  *  king's  touch  that  it  is 
better  to  discard  it  altogether.  A  family  history  of  tuber- 
culosis can  be  obtaineil  in  most  cases  of  the  disease — and, 
jnore  or  less  distantly,  from  nearly  everyone  without  ref- 
erence to  physical  condition — and,  till  the  true  germ  cause 
of  the  disetise  was  known,  heredity  was  considered  the 
prime  factor.  But  there  are  not  a  few  who  oppose  this 
view  and  emphasize  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease. 
Thus,  A.  L.  Benedict,  in  the  Popular  ikiencs  MonttUy  of 
Nov.  1896,  says  '  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  would  seem 
that  a  germ  that  kills  a  fifth  of  the  civilized  human  race, 
is  not  very  exacting  as  to  the  soil  afforded.  *  *  *  Nearly 
everyone  is,  at  one  time  or  another,  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis and  escapes  or  becomes  a  victim  according  as  he  is 
free  from  or  exposed  to  contagious  influences.  A  mother 
and  her  baby  both  die  of  consumption,  and  heredity  is 
blamed,  but  does  the  child  inherit  the  bacilli  or  docs  it  im- 
bibe them  in  ihe  mil  It — where  they  have  been  repeatedly 
found— or  are  they  inhaled  as  the  mother  bends  over  the 
cliild  and  smothers  it  with  kisses?  Again,  brothers  and 
sisters  drop  off,  one  after  another,  and  it  is  said  that  *'  con- 
sumption runs  in  the  family; ''  but  we  would  seek  another 
explanation  if  the  same  succession  of  deaths  occurred  from 
scarlet  fever.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
dust  on  top  of  door  and  window  casings,  in  carpets,  bed- 
ding, and  wall  paper.  Is  it  not  rational  to  suppose  that 
these  foci  of  infection  have  more  to  do  with  the  death  of 
successive  members  of  the  family  than  a  hereditary  taint? 
When  we  note  that  members  of  the  family  who  leave  home 
often  escape  the  disease  and  that  other  persons,  occupying 
the  same  house  latter,  contract  it,  is  not  the  evidence  toler- 
ably clear? ' 

Tuberculosis  is  not  without  a  tendency  to  recover.  Each 
miliary  tubercle  tends  to  necrosis,  the  tissue  becoming  a 
cheesy  mass  in  which,  later,  lime  saJts  may  be  deposit^. 
In  this  process,  the  bacilli  in  the  centre  are  quite  apt  to 
be  destroyed.  If  all  were  thus  destroyed,  the  slight  un- 
favorable reaction  from  the  necrotic  process  would  be 
more  than  compensated  for.  and  the  disease  would  be 
strictly  self- limited,  but,  unfortunately,  enough  bacilli 
usually  survive  to  start  new  foci,  and  the  disease  increases. 
Still,  autopsies  on  persons  who  have  died  from  accident 
or  from  some  other  non-tubercular  cause,  often  reyeal  the 
encapsulated  caseous  or  calcified   remains  of  prerioaf 
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tubercular  disease,  usually  of  tbe  lung.  Thus  a  very  large 
proportion  of  tbe  human  race  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  the  seat  of  a  tuberculous  process  from  which  re- 
covery has  occurred,  either  spontaneously  or  as  tbe  Yesult 
of  treatment  for  a  condition  which  was  not  positively 
identified  as  tuberculosis.  Surgical  tuberculosis  is  also 
subject  to  removal,  though  by  more  or  less  mutilating 
operations,  or  to  encapsulation  and  latency.  To  this  latent 
form  of  tuberculoBis  may  be  ascribed  the  entrance  of 
bacilli  into  the  blood  and  the  lighting  up  of  a  general 
miliary  tuberculosis.  Tubercular  meningitis  and  other 
forms  due  to  miliary  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli,  are 
almost  uniformly  fatal,  while  well-developed  tuberculosis 
of  any  part  of  the  body  is  usually  so. 

For  treatment,  etc.,  see  Consumption  or  Phthisis: 
Scrofula:  Germ  Theory:  Hip  Joint  Disease:  Pott's 
Disease:  etc. 

TUBEROSE,  a.  tuher-dt,  or  Tu'berous,  a.  -us  [L.  tuber, 
a  protuberance,  a  hump]:  having  knobs  or  tubers;  con- 
nected into  a  bunch  by  rootlets,  as  In  the  potato.  Tu'bbb- 
OUBNE88,  n.  -ne«,  state  of  being  tuberous.  TuBEROs'irr,  n. 
-df'i-^,  in  anaU^  a  kind  of  projection  or  elevation;  the  state 
of  being  knobbed.  Tuberose,  n.  tub'rOt  or  tUb^-HB,  a 
highly  odoriferous  floweriug  plant  of  the  genus Polianihes, 
nat  order  LiUacea,  having  a  funnel-shaped  perianth,  with 
6-parted  limb,  stamens  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
a  superior  capsule,  and  flat  seeds.  The  Common  T.  (P. 
tiiberoBa),  native  of  Ceylon,  bos  roimded  bulbous  roots;  a 
cylindrical,  upright,  uubranched  stem,  three  or  four  ft 
high;  both  root-leaves  and  stem-leaves  sword-sbaped,*and 
▼ery  acute;  flowers  spiked  and  somewhat  aggregated, 
arge,  pure  white,  tbe  tube  a  little  curved.  The  plant 
grows  well  in  tbe  sontb,  but  bears  the  open  air  in  more 
northern  climates  only  during  summer.  In  the  n.  United 
States  it  is  a  greenhouse  plant.  The  roots  are  a  consider- 
able article  oi  export  from  tbe  s.  to  the  n.  of  Europe;  the 
plant  being  in  high  esteem  for  the  beautv  and  fragrance  of 
its  flowers,  whose  odor  is  most  nowerfuf  after  sunset,  and 
has  been  known  to  cause  heaaache  and  aspbyzia  in  a 
room.  Tbe  fading  flowers  emit,  in  certain  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  an  electric  light  and  sparks.  Tbe  flowers 
yield  an  essential  oil  used  by  perfumers;  more  than  a  ton 
of  flowers  for  this  purpose  are  yearly  raised  in  the  Var 
valley,  France.  Another  species,  P.  graeiUs,  Is  said  to  be 
found  in  Brazil.  Xbe  T.  has  been  known  in  Europe 
about  three  centuries. 

TUBE'-WELL:  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  in  a  very  short  time  by  application  of  a 
limit^  amount  of  manual  power.  The  apparatus— in  vented 
in  the  United  States — comprises  three  parts— a  tube  or 
well,  a  rammer  or  monkey,  and  a  pump.  Tbe  tube  con- 
sists of  an  iron  pipe  about  li  inch  diameter,  made  in  pieces 
of  convenient  lengtb,  which  can  be  screwed  together  end 
to  end.  The  pipe  terminates  at  tbe  lower  end  with  a  solid 
tempered  steel  point,  and  is  perforated  for  about  16  incheB 
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from  ihe  end^iih  small  lateral  apertures.  The  pipe  is 
driTen  into  the  around  far  enough  to  keep  it  upright  with- 
out falling,  and  is  temporarily  kept  in  that  position  by 
band.  A  strong  iron  clamp  is  fixed  to  the  tube  by  clamp- 
ing-screws at  a  short  distance  above  the  ground;  and  an- 
other clamp  is  similarly  fixed  higher  up.  Two  pulleys  are 
supported  by  the  upper  clamp.  The  rammer  or  monkey 
consists  of  a  5^1b.  iron  weight,  which  slides  up  and  down 
the  tube,  encircling  it  like  a  ring  or  belt.  The  rammer, 
being  raised  by  two  men,  is  allowed  to  fall  with  its  full 
weight  on  the  lower  clamp,  thus  giving  a  series  of  blows 
which  drive  the  tube  into  the  ground.  When  the  lower 
clamp  becomes  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is 
raised  up  the  tube;  as  is  likewise  the  other  damp,  which 
supports  the  two  pulleys.  Successive  lengths  of  tube  and 
successive  shiftings  of  the  clamps  ailord  the  means  of 
^tabling  the  pointed  and  perforated  end  of  the  tube  to  be 
driven  down  to  a  depth  whence  water  can  be  obtained. 
When  the  symptoms  of  water  being  reached  appear,  a 
small  suction-pump  is  applied,  and  the  water  pumped  up. 
It  is  only  when  water  is  expected  to  be  reached  at  a  moder- 
ate distance  below  the  surface  that  this  apparatus  is  ami- 
able, as  it  is  not  powerful  enough  for  very  great  depths, 
nor  is  the  bore  of  the  tube  sufficient  for  a  large  influx  of 
water;  but  where  the  required  conditions  exist,  the  appa- 
ratus saves  a  great  amount  of  time  and  expense  in  sinking  a 
welL  As  the  water  is  pumped  up,  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  disappear  from  the  point  of  the  tube,  allowing  the 
formation  of  a  small  pool  or  well  around  its  lower  end; 
while  small  pebbles  which  collect  around  the  perforations 
act  as  a  sort  of  filter.  The  tube  can  be  extracted  from  the 
ground  by  forcing  the  rammer  upward  against  the  upper 
clamp.  Tube- wells  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  in 
22  minutes— obtaining  water;  and  water  had  been  reached 
in  even  less  time.  One  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  150  ft.  in 
Ithaca^  N.  Y.  This  form  of  well  has  less  liability  than 
other  forms  to  receive  dirty  surface-water;  and  no  accident 
is  possible  from  foul  air  or  from  the  falling  in  of  the  sides. 
Tube-wells  have  been  sent  out  with  troops  on  military 
expeditions. 

TUBICOLiE,  n.  plu.  tQMkfd-U  [L.  UjAu9,  a  tube;  eolo,  I 
inhabit]:  order  of  Annelida  (q.v.),  having  a  tubular  shelly 
covering,  into  which  the  animal  can  entirely  retreat,  but 
from  ^ich,  when  undisturbed  and  disposed  to  activity, 
it  projects  its  head  and  gill-tufts.  The  genus ifi^rputo (q.v.) 
is  a  good  example.  Ttjbic'olous,  a.  'd4iis,  inhabiting  a 
tube.    TuBic'oLAR,  a.  -d-/^,  pertaining  to  the  TubicolaB. 

TUBICOLIDJE,  tOM-kdVi'de,  or  Gastrocilsnida,  g&t- 
tro-kffntde:  family  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks,  remark- 
able for  the  calcareous  tube  into  which  the  proper  shell  is 
cemented:  for  examples,  see  Abpergillum:  Clavagblla: 
Gastrochana.  The  Pholadid<B,  including  Pholas  (q.v.) 
and  Teredo  (q.v.),  are  included  by  some  m  this  family. 
Teredo  has  the  characteristic  tube,  but  Pholas  has  not. 
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TUBICORNOUS.  a.  tu'bikirtr'niu  [L.  tubu»,  a  pipe? 
cornu,  a  horD].  baviDg  bollow  horns;  composed  of  a  hsmj 
uds,  covered  with  a  horny  sbeath,  as  in  the  Tu'bicobkb^ 
'hbrM,  a  family  of  rummante. 

TUBINGEN,  tu'Hnff-4n:  important  town  of  Wftrtem- 
berg,  circle  of  tbe  Black  Forest;  20  m.  B.8.W.  of  Siuttcart. 
on  the  Neckar,  at  the  influx  of  the  Steinlach.  T.,  which  is 
in  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  of  the 
Oberland,  is  an  old  place,  irregularly  built,  with  steep, 
narrow  streets;  but  tbe  suburbs,  especially  around  the  new 
university,  are  very  pleasant  W.  from  T.  is  the  Schloss, 
built  by  Duke  Ulricb,  1585.  Book-printing,  book-sellinf , 
working  in  copper,  weaving,  bleaching,  trading  in  field- 
produce,  wine,  and  fruits,  are  principal  industries.  T.  has 
three  Prot.  churches  and  one  Rom.  Cath.  church,  a  cham- 
ber of  manufactures,  a  Bible  Soc.,  and  various  educational 
and  benevolent  institutions.  But  it  owes  its  celebrity 
wholly  to  its  university.  Pounded  147*3  by  Eberhard  im 
Bart,  afterward  first  Duke  of  Wftrteraberff,  the  Univ.  of  T. 
sooQ  became  a  distinguished  seat  of  learuTnff,  was  favored 
for  a  time  with  the  presence  of  ReuchTin  (q.v.)  and 
Melanchthon  (q.v.),  and  continued  to  flourish  long  after  the 
Reformation  had  firmly  established  itself.  The  univ. 
adopted  the  Reformed  faith  1584,  and  received  1536  the 
addition  of  a  Prot.  theol.  seminary:  a  Rom.  Cath.  theol. 
faculty,  the  *  Convict,'  was  added.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  (q.v.)  was  an  almost  fatal  check  to  its  prosperity;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  19tb  c.  that  ft  began  to 
regain  reputation.  Under  Baur  (q.v.).  it  became  celebrated 
as  a  school  of  historico-philosophical  theology,  known  as 
the  'Tubingen  School,'  whose  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  religious  thought  was  for  a  time  very  great,  but 
has  now  nearly  ceased,  having  given  place  to  new  lines  of 
criticism.  The  uiiiv.  has  6  faculties,  more  than  80  profes- 
sors and  teachei-s.  a  library  of  200,000  vols,  (in  Duke 
Ulrich's  Schhsi);  and  is  attended  annually  by  700  to  850 
students,  of  whom  between  200  and  800  are  foreigners, 
many  from  the  United  States.  Connected  with  it  are  an 
anatomical  and  physical  institute,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  a  collection  of  zoology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy,  one  of  minerals,  one  of  coins  and  antiquities, 
fencing,  gymnastic,  and  swimming  schools,  etc. — ^Pop.  of 
T.  (1880)  11,708;  (1885)  12,660;  (1890)  13,278. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL:  name  given  to  two  widely  dif- 
ferent schools  of  theology— the  Old  T.  School  and  the 
Modem  T.  School,  whose  chief  representatives  were  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Tttbingen,  Germany.  The 
Old  School,  essentially  orthodox,  was  founded  by  Gottlob 
Christian  Storr,  prof,  of  theology.. 

TUBINGEN-THEOLOGY:   the  theological  teachings 

Srominent  in  the  Univ.  of  Tubingen  under  tbe  lead  of 
'erdinand  C.  Baur  (q.v.);  though  It  is  a  term  of  wide  and 
varied  meaning,  sometimes  expressing  Uttto  mOTe  than  Faul* 

iDlsin,  »t  oth§r§  §^tn)^  rstiohaltema 
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TUBIPORE-TUBULAR  BRIDGE. 

TUBIPORE.  D.  tubUpur  [L.  tubui,  a  pipe;  poru$,  a  paft 
8age3:  one  of  a  genus  of  coral  zoophytes;  organ-pipe  coral. 
TUBULAR,  a.  ty^bu-ler  [L.  iubulus,  a  small  pipe  or  lube 
— from  tubus,  a  pipe:  It.  iub^Uo]:  having  the  form  of  a 
tube  or  pipe;  consisting  of  a  tube  or  pipe.  Tubular 
lioiitBB,  a  boiler  made  up  or  consisting  of  tubes.  Tubu- 
i^AR  BRIDGE,  a  bridge  consisting  of  a  great  iron  tube 
tlux>tigb  whidi  a  roadway  passes  (see  below).  Tu'bxtlatb, 
A.  'Idt,  or  TuBULATKD,  a.  'Id-t^,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  or  pipe;  famished  with  a  small  tube  or  tubular  open- 
ing. Tu'buuc,  n.  -bai,  a  small  pipe  or  tubular  body.  Tu- 
BUUPORM.  a.  ta^bu'ii-fawnn  [L.yorma,  a  dbapel:  having 
the  form  of  a  tube  or  tubule.  Tdbulous,  a.  tu'6u4ut,  re- 
aembliug  a  tube;  fistular;  composed  of  tubes;  in  bot,  com- 
posed of  tubular  florets;  having  a  bell-shaped  mouth  or 
border,  somewhat  tubular  in  its  form. 

TUB  ULAR  BRIDGE:  tube  used  as  abridge.    Thead- 
▼autages  of  the  tube  for  carrying  a  level  roadway  across  a 
large  spiin  were  brought  iuto  general  notice  by  Robert 
Stephenson,  engineer  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  rail- 
way, in  constructing  the  bridges  for  that  railway  across 
the  Menid  Strait  (q.v.).    It  was  required  by  the  adtuiralty 
that  these  bridges,  the  Britannia  and  the  Conw^ay,  should 
be  constructed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation, 
with  clear  spans  of  more  than  400  ft.     The  largest  arched 
spans  previously  constructed  did  not  exceed  ^  ft. ;  and 
suspension-bridKes  not  beine  then  deemed  suitable   for 
heavy  and  rapid  railway  traffic,  the  engineer  was  obliged 
io  devise  some  new  form.    Stephenson,  havingselected  the 
tubular  form,  proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Fairbaim,  to 
make  elaborate  experiments  on  wrought-irou  tubes,  to 
determine  the  most  suitable  arrangement  of  their  materials. 
They  found  that  a  rectangular  tube,  of  which  the  top  and 
bottom  were  cellular  (see  Strength  of  Materials),  gave 
greatest  strength  with  least  material.    The  span  oi  the 
Conway  tube  was  400  ft.;  while  the  tubular  part  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge  consisted  of  two  spans  of  460  ft.,  and  two 
of  2^0  ft.  each  in  the  clear.    The  foundation-stones  of 
tiiese  bridges  were  laid   1846  and  1847  respectively:  see 
Bkitahnia  Tubular  Bridge.     Since  that  time,  many 
important  bridges  have  been  constructed  on  this  principle. 
One  of  the  grandest  is  the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  in  Canada.    The  total  length  of 
this  bridge  is  9,144  ft.,  or  nearly  1}  m.    It  is  in  24  spans, 
of  243  to  247  ft.  each,  and  one  span  of  880  ft.    The  great- 
est depth  of  the  river  is  22  ft.,  and  the  average  rate  of  the 
current  7  m.  per  hour.    ITie  bottom  of  the  centre  tube  is 
60  ft.,  and  at  the  abutments  the  bottom  is  86  ft.  above  the 
water,  so  that  there  is  a  rise  of  1  in  180  in  the  roadway 
toward  tbe  centre  of  the  bridge.    In  the  tubes,  9,000  tons 
of  iron  were  used,  and  1^  million  of  rivets;  total  surface 
of  iron  was  82  acres;  and  as  it  received  4  coats  of  paint, 
the  total  painting  was  128  acres.    There  were  2,718,095 
cubic  ft.  of  masonry;  and  2,280,000  cubic  ft.  of  timber  in 
the  temporary  works,  dams,  etc.;  and  more  than  8,000 
men  were  employed.    The  first  stone  was  laid  1854,  July 
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TUBULIBRA>i  CHI  ATA— TUCK  AHOE. 

20,  and  the  first  train  passed  over  1859,  Dec.  17.  Tbe 
total  cost  was  about  |7, 000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  these  structures,  the 
T.  B.  has  now  been  largely  superseded  by  the  lattice  or 
trellis,  on  account  of  the  great  saving  in  the  material  of 
which  the  sides  are  composed,  effected  by  using  open  lat- 
tice-work instead  of  the  solid  plated  side  of  the  tube.  By 
the  lattice  arrangement,  the  material  is  more  capable 
of  arrangement  in  ihe  direct  line  of  the  strains;  and  the 
section  of  the  lattice  bars  can  be  accommodated  to  the  strain 
80  that  there  shall  be  no  material  which  is  not  carrying  its 
due  share  of  the  load.  The  first  large  lattice  structure  of 
this  nature  was  the  Boyne  Viaduct,  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction  railway.  Besides  the  considerable  saving 
hi  material,  the  facilities  of  the  lattice  form  for  repairs  and 
painting,  and  the  exposure  of  a  smaller  surface  to  the 
wind,  are  reasons  for  its  preference;  see  Latticb-bbidqb: 
Bridge. 

TDBULIBRANCHIATA.  tuba-lUbrdng-kUiUi:  order 
of  easteropodous  molhisks,  having  two  branchiae  behind 
the  neart,  the  whole  animal  inclosed  in  a  long  shelly  tube, 
which  is  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  twisted  in  an 
hregular  spiral. 

TUCK.  v.  tuk  [Qer.  tucken,  to  draw  in,  to  shrug:  Low 
Ger.  tukken,  to  shrug  the  shoulders:  a  variant  of  Tuo, 
which  see]:  to  turn  or  gather  up;  to  draw  into  a  narrower 
compass;  to  press  in  or  together,  as  the  bedclothes:  N.  a 
horizontal  plait  or  fold  made  in  a  garment  to  shorten  it;  a 
kind  of  net;  familiarly,  anything  good  to  eat;  eatables. 
Tuck'ing,  imp.  Tucked,  pp.  iukt.  Tdckkr.  n.  tak'ker, 
a  fold  of  cloth  for  shading  the  bosom  of  a  woman,  above 
l^e  top  of  the  bodice;  an  ornamental  fold  to  a  woman's 
dress.    To  ttjck  jn,  familiarly,  to  eat  heartily;  to  devour. 

TUCK,  u.  tuk  [perhaps  from  F.  eaioe,  a  rapier,  stock  of  a 
tree  (see  Stock):  but  comp.  W.  ttcea,  a  sort  of  knife;  ttoe,  a 
cut]:  in  OK,  a  long  narrow  sword;  a  rapier. 

TUCK,  n.  tuk  [contr.  from  tucket]:  sound  or  beat,  as 
•  ttick  of  drum.' 

TUCK,  tuk,  Joseph  Henbt:  inventor:  b.  Dorchester,, 
Mass.,  1812,  Mar.  12.  He  graduated  at  the  Boston  High 
School;  became  a  watch-maker  and  candle-manufacturer; 
and  was  emploved  in  England  as  a  civil  engineer  1837-65. 
He  organized  the  company  that  laid  the  submarine  cable 
between  Dover  and  Calais  1848-9;  drew  the  plans  for  ex- 
cavating the  Suez  canal;  took  out  55  patents  in  various 
countries  for  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements; 
and  engaged  in  real-estate  operations  in  Brooklyn  1869. 

TUCKAHOE,  n.  tuk'kd-?id  [an  Amer.  Indian  word,  sig- 
nifyinff  bread]:  a  curious  tuberous,  vegetable-like  produc- 
tion of  unknown  origin,  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
United  States,  growing  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
like  tbe  truffle  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  called  Indian 
bread.  It  is  not  to  be  classed  with  tbe  fungi.  It  is  almost 
entirely  of  pectin,  and  has  no  cellular  structure.  In  some 
places  it  is  used  like  arrowroot,  as  an  article  of  diet. 
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TUCKER. 

TUCKER,  iiikir,  Abraham:  English  author  whose 
reputation  fftlls  short  of  his  merits:  1705.  Sept.  2—1774, 
Nov.  30;  b.  London;  of  good  family.  He  studied  atMer. 
ton  College,  Oxford,  and  1726  became  a  member  of  ihe 
Inner  Temple.  T.  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his 
father:  and  1727  purchased  Betchworth  Castle  and  estate, 
near  Dorking,  Surrey.  Having  all  the  ease  and  quiet 
happiness  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  18th  c,  he  had 
also  a  frank,  generous  nature  and  a  sincere  love  of  Intel 
lectuul  pursuits,  which  prevented  his  misuse  of  his  advan- 
tages. He  was  an  industrious  student,  a  man  of  keen 
Ohservatiou,  of  much  innocent  and  cheerful  humor,  and  of 
methodical  business  habits.  T.'s  great  work  is  Ths  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued:  it  was  begun  1756,  and  formed  the 
^ief  literary  occupation  of  his  life.  It  extended  to  seven 
▼ols.,  of  which  four  were  pub.  during  his  life,  under 
the  pseudonym  Edward  Search.  It  is  not  a  systematic 
treatise,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  meta- 
physics, theology,  morals,  etc..  all  showing  remarkable 
orizinalilv,  simplicity  of  humor,  ingenuity  of  illustration, 
and  solidity  of  understanding.  In  his  intellectual  philos- 
ophy he  professed  to  follow  Locke.  Paley,  in  his  discus- 
sion of  utilitarianism,  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  T. 
The  standard  ed.  is  edited  by  the  author's  grandson,  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay. 

TUCKER,  taker,  Josiah,  d.d.:  1711-1790,  Nov.  4;  b. 
Laugbame,  Wales:  Anglican  clergyman.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford;  became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's.  Bristol. 
1749,  prebendary  of  Bristol  1756,  and  dean  of  Gluucesler 
1758;  and  greatly  aided  the  patriot  cause  by  openly  advo- 
cating the  i>eaceful  separation  of  the  Amcr.  colonies  from 
England,  and  by  publications  setting  forth  the  real  state  of 
political  affairs  m  America. 

TUCKER,  St.  George,  ll.d.:  1752,  June  29—1828, 
Nov.  10;  b.  Port  Royal,  Bermuda:  jurist.  He  removed  to 
Va.  to  complete  his  education  1771 ;  graduated  at  William 
ftnd  Mary  College  1772;  studied  law  and  began  practicing 
in  Va.;  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Bermuda  1776; 
commanded  a  patriot  re^t.  at  Yorktown;  and  married  the 
mother  of  John  Randolph.  He  was  a  judge  in  the  Va. 
state  courts  nearly  50  years;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
1808-11,  and  of  the  U.  8.  dist.  court  of  e.  V.  1818-27;  prof. 
in  WilUam  and  Mary  College;  and  commissioner  to  revise 
the  state  laws. 

TUCKER,  Samuel:  1747,  Nov.  1—1888,  Mar.  10;  b. 
Marblehead.  Mass.:  naval  officer.  He  was  bred  to  the  sea, 
commanded  a  Boston  and  London  merchantman  when  21 
years  old,  and  was  commissioned  capt.  in  the  American 
navy  1776,  Jan.  20.  That  year  with  the  armed  schooners 
Franklin  and  Hancock  he  captured  more  than  thirtyprizes; 
1777  became  commander  of  the  frigate  Boeton;  1778  took 
out  John  Adams,  minister  to  France;  and  returning  1779 
captured  5  prizes  and  the  Brit,  frigate  Pole,  and  convoyed 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  W.  Indies  to  Philadelphia. 
He  was  captured  while  aiding  the  defense  of  Charleston 
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TUCKER-TUCSON. 

1780;  paroled  1781;  resumed  commaDd  of  his  yessel  and 
captured  7  prizes;  was  again  captured,  but  escaped;  and 
after  the  war  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  in  1818  he 
captured  a  Brit,  privateer  with  valuable  stores  off  the  Me. 
coast. 

TUCK'ER,  William  Jewbtt,  d.d.:  clergyman:  b. 
Griswold,  Conn.,  1889,  July  18.  He  graduated  at  Darl. 
mouth  College  1^1,  and  at  Andover  Theol.  Seminary 
1866;  was  pastor  of  a  Cong],  church  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
1867-75,  and  of  the  Madison  Square  Presb.  Church,  New 
York,  1875-79;  was  prof,  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover 
Theol.  Seminary,  1879-92;  and  was  elected  pres.  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  1892.  He  received  his  degree  from  Dart- 
mouth, 1875,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Andoter 
Review  1884. 

TUCKERMAN,  iakfer-man,  Henry  Theodore:  authov: 
1818,  Apr.  20—1871,  Dec.  17;  b.  Boston,  Mass.  He  visited 
Italy  1888,  and  on  his  return  home  published  The  Italian 
Sketch-book  {l^^y.  he  spent  1887-^9  in  Europe,  again  visit- 
in^  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  there  writing  Isabel,  or  Sicily:  a 
PUgrimage.  He  now  began  to  contribute  to  magazines 
sketches,  essays,  and  literary  and  art  criticisms:  most  of 
these  he  later  collected  and  published  in  volumes.  He 
wrote  2  vols,  of  poems  and  several  biographies.  One  of 
his  earlier  works.  TlumghU  on  the  Poets  (1846),  was  trans- 
lated into  Qermau  by  Dr.  Emil  Mdller,  and  pub.  at  Mar- 
burg 1856.  His  vol.  Mental  PortraiU  (London  1853)  was 
revised  and  enlarged  1857  and  then  named  Essays  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical,  or  Studies  of  Character, 

TUCKET,  n.  tiiitfH  [It.  toccata,  a  prelude— from  loeeare, 
to  touch  (see  Touch)]:  in  OB.,  a  kind  of  flourish  or  prelude 
on  a  trumpet.  Tucket- son ance,  -sd'ndns,  in  OB,,  the 
sound  of  the  tucket. 

TUCKING-MILL.  n.  t&kfing.mU  [W.  tew;  Gael.  UugK 
thick]:  a  fulling-mill  for  thickening  cloth. 

TUCSON,  tii'sdn  or  tukfsdn:  city,  cap.  of  Pima  co, 
Ariz. ;  on  Santa  Cruz  river,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacifle 
railroad;  250  m.  e.  of  Yuma.  It  is  in  an  agricultural, 
stock-raising,  and  mining  region;  has  a  large  business  in 
reduction  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores;  and  ships  gold- 
dust,  hides,  and  wool,  in  considerable  quantities.  It  con- 
taius  the  most  costly  court-house  in  the  terr.,  new  public- 
Hchool  building  (cost  $50,000),  city  hall,  public  library, 
opera-house,  several  hotels,  haudsomeBapt.,  Congl.,  MetL 
Episc.  and  Rom.  Cath.  churches;  Univ.  of  Ariz.,  Institute 
of  St.  Joseph,  Rom.  Cath.  convent  and  hospital;  water,  ice, 
and  gas  works;  2  national  banks  (cap.  $100,000),  U.  S.  de- 
pository; and  2  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers.  An  ex- 
tensive system  of  irngatine-works  has  been  provided  in  the 
outlying  region. — T.  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits  1560,  and 
was  the  cap.  of  the  l^rr,  19?7-77.-Pop.  (1990)  7,007j  (189Q; 
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TUCUMAN.  San  Miguel  de,  $dn  me^hW  da  td-kA- 
mdn :  town  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  cap.  of  prov. 
of  T. ;  about  120  m.  n.w.  of  Santiago.  T.  has  a  cathedral, 
convents,  and  a  Jesuits'  college.  It  is  connected  by  rail 
with  Condovaand  Rosario;  it  manufactures  sugar,  leather, 
and  brandy,  and  has  active  trade  in  oxen  and  mules.  Here, 
1816,  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  various  Argentine 
proviuces  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Spain. — Pop. 
ami)  25,000;  of  prov.  (1887)  210,000. 

TUCUMahdTU'CUMA  PALMS:  see  Astbocaryum. 

TUDEL  A,  lo-thd'ld  (Tutela  of  the  Romans):  city  of  Spain, 
prov.  of  Navarra;  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Ebro  (bere 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  17  arches);  46  m.  by  rail  n.w.  of  Sa- 
ragossa.  It  is  a  dull,  gloomy-looking  place,  with  narrow 
streets  and  lofty  houses;  but  the  promenades  along  the 
river  are  very  fine,  as  are  also  the  ptoMOS,  or  public  squares. 
T.  is  the  seat  of  a  bp. ;  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  medical  col- 
lege, and  manufactures  of  coarse  woolen  cloths,  soap, 
earthenware,  etc. ;  and  bas  active  trade  in  the  products  uf 
the  district— Pop.  (1877)  10,086;  (1887)  9,218. 

TUDOR,  ta'd^:  family  of  Welsh  extraction,  which  oc- 
cupied  the  throne  of  England  1485-1603.  In  the  Welsh 
language,  T.  is  the  equivalent  of  Theodore.  Oweu  T.,  first 
of  the  race  known  in  history.  Is  said  to  have  descended 
from  the  ancient  Welsh  princes;  but  little  is  known  of  his 
origin,  except  that  his  father  had  to  quit  Wales  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  and  was  outlawed.  Owen  T.  himself  seems  to 
have  been  a  brewer  at  Beaumaris,  in  Anglesey;  afterward 
a  retainer  in  the  suite  of  the  bp.  of  Bangor;  and  to  have 
fougbt  at  Agincourt.  His  dancing  at  a  court  pageant  is  said 
to  have  ingratiated  him  with  Catharine  of  Valois,  widow 
of  Henry  v.,  who  appointed  him  clerk  of  the  household. 
His  relations  with  Catharine  roused  public  indignation,  and 
the  queen  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent  at 
Bermondsey,  where  she  died.  T.  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
but  succeeded  in  escaping  and  obtaining  two  audiences  of 
the  young  king.  Henry  Vl.,  who  afforded  him  protection 
and  conferred  on  him  the  lieutenancy  of  Denbigh.  Two 
sous  had  been  bom  to  him  by  the  queen.  On  the  elder,  Ed- 
mond,  the  king  bestowed  the  earldom  of  Richmond;  and 
on  the  younger,  Jasper,  the  earldom  of  Pembroke.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  whose  fatber  was  an 
jllegitimate  son  ^f  John  of  Qaunt  by  Katberine  Swyuford. 
Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond— sole  issue  of  Richmond  and 
the  heiress  of  Somerset— having  been  invited  from  abroad 
to  deliver  England  from  Richard  III.,  ascended  tbe  throne 
after  Richard's  death  at  Bosworth.  as  Henry  VII.  The 
partizans  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  supported  him  on  the 
extinction  of  tbe  lawful  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt; 
and  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  representative  of  the  House  of  York,  he 
was  considered  to  have  united  the  factions  of  the  YHiite 
and  Red  Rose.  Five^  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  T.  sue* 
cessively  occupied  the  throne— Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII,, 
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Ed  ««'ard  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (see  these  titles).  From 
Elizabeth,  the  last  of  the  line,  the  crown  passed  to  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  of  the  House  of  Stuart  (q.v.),  in  virtue  of 
his  desceut  froui  Margaret  T.,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and 
queen  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Strength  of  will  was  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
T. ;  their  rule,  generally  prosperous,  was  far  more  arbitrary 
and  despotic  than  that  of  the  Plantagenets.  Parliament 
was  in  many  cases  but  the  exponent  of  the  royal  will,  and 
taxes  were  frequently  exacted,  and  penal  statutes  dispensed 
with,  by  the  prerogative  alone.  The  condition  of  England 
under  the  Tudors  differed  from  despotic  monarchies  chiefly 
in  the  inoportant  respect  that  the  sovereign  had  no  standing 
army.  The  T.  monarchs  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs:  under  their  rule  the  Reformation 
took  place,  and  the  Anglican  Churcii  was  developed 


Tudor  Architecture,  Hen^rave  Hall,  Essex,  iSSS. 

TUDOR,  iu'der,  William:  1750,  Mar.  28—1819,  Jul> 
8;  b.  Boston:  lawyer.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  1769;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1772;  was  judge-advocate  on  Washing- 
ton's staff  1775-78;  member  of  both  houses  of  the  Mass. 
le^islatui*e;  sec.  of  state  1809-10:  a  founder  of  the  Mass. 
Historical  Soc.;  and  vice-pres.  of  the  Mass.  Soc.  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

TU'DOR,  William:  author:  1779,  Jan.  28—1830,  Mar. 
9;  b.  Boston;  son  of  William  T.  (1750-1819).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  1796;  engaged  in  mercantile  business; 
•made  several  trips  to  Europe;  spent  some  time  in  literary 
pursuits  in  France  and  Italy;  and,  returning  to  Boston, 
founded  the  Anthology  Club,  and  was  principal  writer  on 
its  organ,  The  MonMy  Anthology,  1803-11.  He  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  projector  and  first  editor 
of  The  NorHi  American  Heview,  and  originator  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  monument.    In  1823-27  he  was  U.  S.  consul  at 
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Lima,  and  from  1827  till  his  death  U.  8.  charge  d'affaires 
at  Uio  Janeiro.  He  published  several  works  and  left  mucli 
MS. 

TUDOR  STYLE:  in  areh,,  indefinite  term  applied  to 
the  late  Perpendicular  and  the  transition  from  that  to 
Elizabethan. 

TUEDI  AN,  a.  tu-i^dl-an:  of  or  belonging  to  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  Tweed. 

TUESDAY,  n.  tvMda  [AS.  tvwsdag,  Tuesday— from 
T^w,  the  god  of  war;  4cBg,  day:  in  Scand.  myth.,  luUco, 
the  god  of  war:  Icel.  iysdagr:  8w.  tUdag:  Dan.  tir^dag]: 
the  third  day  of  the  week  (see  Week). 

TUFA,  n.  tu'fd,  or  Tuff,  b.  tuf  [It.  ivfo,  soft  sandy 
stone— from  L.  loftu,  tufa:  8p.  toba:  F.  tuf] :  originally  a 
light  porous  rock  composed  of  cemented  scoriie  and  ashes 
ejected  from  a  volcano;  now  any  porous  vesicular  com- 
])ound.  TuFACEOUs,  a.  tH-ja! ihiu,  pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  tufn,  or  resembling  it. 

TUFT,  n.  ixtfi  [F.  Kmffe,  a  tuft,  clump  of  trees:  Ger. 
tovf,  a  tuft  of  hair:  Icel.  toTprpr,  the  summit,  tuft  of  hair: 
W .  iv)b,  a  round  lump;  iwff,  a  tuft  (see  also  Top  1)]:  a  col- 
lection of  small  things  forming  a  knot  or  bunch,  as  of 
threads  or  feathers;  a  clump;  a  cluster;  a  head  of  flowers; 
a  little  bundle  of  leaves,  hairs,  or  the  like:  V.  to  adorn 
with  a  tuft  or  with  tufts.  Tuft  mo.  imp.  Tuft'ed.  pp.: 
Adj.  growing  in  tufts  or  clusters;  adorned  with  a  tuft  or 
tufts.  Tufty,  a.  tiifil,  abounding  with  tufts;  growing  in 
clusters.  Tuft-hunter,  one  who  is  very  assiduous  in  court- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  persons  of  rank— the  phrase  originat- 
ing from  the  circumstance  of  young  noblemen  being  en. 
titled  to  wear  gold  tassels  in  their  caps  at  Oxford  University. 

TUFTS,  ix^U,  Cotton:  1784,  May  80-1815,  Dec,  8;  b. 
Medford,  Mass.:  physician.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
1749;  studied  meaicme,  and  settled  in  Weymouth  to  prac- 
tice; was  an  oridiml  member  of  the  State  Medical  Soc., 
and  a  founder  of  the  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  became 
a  member  of  the  general  court,  state  councilor,  state  sena- 
tor, and  member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  federal 
constitution;  and  was  author  of  the  instructions  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Weymouth  to  oppose  the  Stamp  Act. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE:  educational  institution  at  College 
Hill,  Medford,  Mass.:  it  is  controlled  by  the  Universalm 
churches  of  the  United  States.  T.  C.  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  of  Mass.  1852,  and  was  opened  for  reception  of 
students  1855.  In  1897-8  it  had  80  professors  and  instruct- 
ors. The  value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $500,000; 
Eroductive  funds  $1,684,647,  total  income  $95,000;  vols. 
1  library  88,000.  The  theol.  school  of  T.  C.  was  opened 
1869;  it  had  (1889)  5  resident  professors  and  instructors, 
85  students.  The  Rev.  Elmer  Hewett  Capen,  d.d.,  is  pres. 
both  of  the  college  and  of  the  theol.  seminary.  In  the 
engineering  dept.  of  T.  C.  9  students  graduated  1890;  in 
the  theol.  school  8;  in  the  classical  dept.  18;  no.  of  students 
in  the  three  depts.,  153.  There  are  several  scholarship 
funds  of  $2,000  ©ach.    The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Minor  wade  a 
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gift  of  140.000  to  T.  0.  (1891)  for  a  building  to  be  used  for 
Uie  theol.  school.  The  gifts  of  Phineas  T.  Bamum  to 
T.  C.  during  his  life  amouuted  to  $100,000;  by  his  last  tes- 
tament he  bequeathed  $40,000  to  be  applied  to  the  Bamum 
Museum  of  1*1  at.  Uisiory  in  the  college. 

TUG,  n.  tug  [Gk?r.  zug,  a  pull,  a  tug:  Icel.  tog,  a  tow-rope: 
O.  Dut.  iueken,  to  allure,  to  entice:  AS.  iwn;  Qer.  Hehsn; 
Goth,  tiulian,  to  draw  (see  also  Tuck  1)]:  a  pull  with  strong 
effort;  a  small  steam-vessel  used  to  tow  or  pull  ships  out  of 
or  into  a  harbor  or  dock;  something  used  in  tugging  or  pull- 
ing; one  of  the  straps  or  chains  by  which  a  horse  draws  a 
vehicle;  a  trace:  Y.  to  pull  or  draw  with  considerable 
effort;  to  pull  with  continued  exertion;  to  labor  hard;  to 
drag.  Tua'oiNO,  imp.:  K.  laborious  pulling.  Tuoged, 
pp.  tugd.  Tuo'ginglt,  ad.  -11.  Tdg'gbr,  n.  -ger,  one 
who  tugs.  Thb  tug  of  war,  the  supreme  effort  in  any 
struggle;  also,  a  game  in  which  the  ends  of  a  rope  are  held 
by  rival  parties  who  try  to  draw  each  other  over  a  line. 

TUILERIES,  tOrelre,  Palace  and  Gardens  of  tee: 
buildings  and  pleasure-grounds  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seme,  with  Rue  de  Rivoli  along  their  ' 
n.  side,  and  Quai  des  Tuileries  to  the  s.  Here,  1842,  a  cer- 
tain Pierre  des  Esstirts  possessed  a  pleasure-house,  called  the 
Hotel  des  Tuilei'ies  from  its  being  built  in  a  locality  where 
were  several  tile-works  (tuileries).  Francis  I.  bought  this 
property  from  the  Sieur  de  Villeroy,  as  a  present  to  his 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Angoul6me.  -It  was  afterward 
chosen  by  Catharine  de'  Medici  as  the  site  of  a  new  palace 
instead  of  that  of  Tournelles,  and  the  building  was  begun 
1566.  Originally,  the  palace  consisted  of  only  the  square 
structure  in  the  centre;  but  whs  greatly  enlarged  by  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  I.;  and 
received  further  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
III.  Louis  XIII.  was  the  first  sovereign  who  resided  at 
the  T.  Louis  XIV.  stayed  there  for  only  a  short  time, 
and  then  established  himself  at  St.  Germain;  Louis  XV. 
and  XVI.  lived  at  Versailles.  In  1793  the  national  con- 
vention held  its  sittings  in  the  T. ;  and  Bonaparte  chose  it 
for  his  official  residence.  It  was  occupied  by  Louis 
Philippe,  was  the  imperial  residence  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
was  burned  by  the  Commune  1871.  The  side-wings  have 
been  restored. 

TUILYIE,  or  Tuilzib,  or  Tcjltb,  n.  tdl'yi  [OP.  touiller, 
to  mix  in  a  confused  manner]:  in'Scot,  a  quarrel;  a 
broil:  V.  to  quarrel;  to  squabble. 

TUITION,  n.  tU'Uh'itn  [L.  tukid  or  tmtldnem,  a  taking 
care  of,  a  guarding— from  tiUor,  I  look  at  or  guard]:  orig- 
inally, superintending  care,  as  over  a  pupil  or  ward~ 
hence,  instruction;  the  act  or  business  of  teaching.  Tui'- 
TiONART,  a.  -er-l,  pertaining  to  tuition. 

TUKE,  tuk,  William:  philanthropist:  173^1822, 
June  6;  b.  York,  England.  He  founded  a  retreat  for  in- 
sane persons  at  York— the  first  asj^lum  in  England  in 
which  humanitAriun  and  scientific  piinciples  were  applied 
In  the  treatment,  of  mental  disorders,    T.  mwl©  a  ]t?Qld  de- 
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]mrtare  in  his  treatment  of  the  insane  without  excessive  re- 
straint, and  in  discarding  copious  bleedings  and  depressing 
medicines  for  their  mali^j.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Soc. 
of  Friends^  which  soc  also  controlled  the  York  Retreat. 

TU'LA:  see  Toula. 

TU'LA-METAL:  peculiar  alloy  of  silver,  with  small 
proportions  of  copper  and  lead;  manufactured  at  the  im- 
perial metal-works  at  Tula,tor  Toula,  in^Russia,  and  used 
for  making  the  famous  Russian  snidl-boxes,  erroneously 
said  to  be  of  i>latinum. 

TULANE/  ta-Jdn',  Paul:  philanthropist:  1801,  May— 
1887,  Mar.  27;  b.  near  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  settled  in 
New  Orleans  as  a  merchant  1822,  and  was  in  active  busi- 
ness till  1856,  when  he  retired  from  commercial  life,  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  fortune.  He  changed  his  residence 
to  Princeton.  N.  J.,  1878.  still  retaining  a  warm  regard  for 
New  Orleans.  He  conveyed  his  estate  there  1882  to  tnis- 
tees  for  the  foundation  of  an  educational  institution.  This 
and  subsequent  gifts  amounted  to  about  $1,100,000.  The 
institution  thus  founded  is  the  T.  University,  founded  1884. 
and  having  (1889)  42  professors  and  instructors,  and  782  stu- 
dents in  all  depts.,  of  whom  500  were  boys  and  282  ^irls. 
T.  in  his  life  often  expressed  the  purpose  of  bequeatning 
much  of  his  residuary  estate  to  the  univ.  trustees,  but  he 
died  intestate,  and  the  property  went  to  his  heirs-at-law. 

TULCHAN,  n.  tul'ehdn,  the  eh,  as  in  loch,  is  guttural 
[Gkicl.  tvlaehan,  a  sham  calf  or  bishop]:  in  Scot.,  an  tm- 
dreraed  calfs  skin  stuffed  with  straw,  and  set  beside  a  cow 
to  cause  her  to  give  her  milk.  A  tulchan  bishop,  in 
Scot.,  in  Reformation  times,  one  who  received  the  episco- 
pate on  condition  of  assigning  the  temporalities  of  the  see 
to  a  secular  person. 

TULIP,  n.  tu'lip  fP.  iulipe;  It.  tulipa,  a  tulip— from 
Pers.  duttiand,  a  turban— from  its  likeness  to  a  turban]:  a 
bulbous  plant  cultivated  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
flowers,  of  the  genus  Tulipa,  ord.  LilidekB;  the  tulip  of 
the  gardens  is  TuHpa  Oemeridna. — The  Tulip  has  an  in- 
ferior bell-shaped  perianth,  of  six  distinct  seraients,  with- 
out nectaries;  a  sessile  three-lobed  stigma,  a  three-cornered 
capsule,  and  flat  seeds.  The  bulb  is  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  a  brown  skin.  About  80  species  of  T.  are  known, 
mostly  natives  of  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  The  most  famous 
of  all  Ploriste'  Flowers  is  the  Gabdbn  T.  (71  OesTieriana), 
18  in.  to  8  ft.  high,  with  smooth  stem,  bearing  one  erect, 
large  flower;  the  leaves  ovate- lanoeolate.  glaucous,  and 
smooth.  The  T.  is  a  native  of  tho  Levant;  was  brought 
from  Constantinople  to  Augsburg  by  Conrad  Gesner  1569, 
and  was  rapidly  diffused  throughout  Europe.  The  varie- 
tie .  in  cultivation  in  Europe  and  America  are  innumer- 
able. For  the  tulip  mania  of  the  17th  c.  in  Holland,  see 
Plokists*  Flo  webs.  The  T.  is  still  sedulously  cultivated 
in  Holland,  especially  at  Haarlem,  whence  bulbs  are  largely 
exported.  It  is  prized  merely  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
its  flowers;  its  «dor  being  not  very  pleasant.  Tulips  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  light,  dry,  and  somewhat  sandy  soil.  Bulbs 
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are  planted  iu  the  end  of  Oct,  or  beginningof  Nov.,  and  the 
flowers  ure  produced  early  in  summer.  Tulips  are  propa- 
gated by  offset  bulbs,  and  new  varieties  are  raised  from 
seed. — Another  species  of  T.  cultivated  in  gardens  is  the 
Sweet-scented  T.  ,  or  Van  Thol  T.  {T.  ntaffeolens),  which 
has  a  short,  hairy  stem,  and  yellow  or  red  tiowers,  infeiior 
to  those  of  the  common  Garden  T.  in  beauty,  bat  pris^^ 
for  fragrance  and  for  appearing  more  early  in  the  season: 
it  is  cultivated  often  in  pots  in  windows.  It  is  a  native  of 
s.  Europe.  The  Wild  T.  (T.  sylvesPris)  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia:  it  is  common  in  the  -woods  and 
vineyards  of  Germany  and  s.  Europe.  It  has  a  slender 
stem,  narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  somewhat  drooping, 
fragrant,  yellow  flower.  It  develops  offset  bulbs  at  the 
end  of  fibres  thrown  out  from  the  root,  at  some  distance 
from  the  parent  plant.  Its  bulbs  are  eaten  in  Siberia, 
though  bitterness  and  acridity  characterize  the  bulbs  of 
this  genus. 

TU'LIP-TREE  {Liriodendnm  tulipifera):  beautiful  tree 
of  nat.  ord.  Magnolicteefp,  native  of  the  United  States;  hav- 
ing a  stem  sometimes  100-200  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  thick  in 
the  w.  states.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  ovate,  wiih  two 
lobes  near  the  base  and  two  at  the  apex,  truncated,  with 
a  broad  shallow  notch  between.  The  flowers  are  solitary 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets;  they  resemble  tulips 
in  size  and  appearance,  and  are  greenish  ^rellow,  marked 
with  orange.  The  scale-like  pistils  cohere  in  a  cone,  sepa- 
rating when  ripe,  and  falling  away  like  the  key -seeds  of  the 
maple.  The  bark  has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste,  and,  like  that 
of  all  the  MagnoliacecB,  contains  a  bitter  principle,  Lirioden- 
drin.    It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  Bar> 


.  Tullp-tree  {lArtodendron  tulipifera). 
in  intermittent  fevers,  and  is  a  good  tonic.  The  T.-T.  is 
found  from  s.  New  England  to  111.  and  south.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  pleasure-grounds, 
wherever  it  grows  and  flowers  well.  It  is  now  plentiful 
in  many  parts  of  s.  Europe.  In  some  parts  of  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  forms  considerable  tracts  of  the  forest 
The  heart-wood  is  yellow,  the  sap-wood  white.  The  tim- 
ber is  easily  wrought,  takes  good  polish,  and  is  much  used 
for  many  purposes. 
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TULLAMORE.  tut-la-mir' :  one  of  the  capitals,  and  now 
the  assize  town,  of  Kiugs  couuty,  Ireland;  on  the  Gmud 
Cluial,  59  m.  w.s.w.  of  Dublin,  wi^h  whicli  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  It  stands  on  what  may  be  called  a  fertile  island 
of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen  (q.y.)>  and  has  within  recent 
years  risen  into  importance.  Its  central  position  giyes 
It  command  of  the  inland  traffic  of  a  large  district.  A 
trade  in  grain  and  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on  with 
Dublin  by  the  canal.  There  are  a  large  distillery  and  ex- 
tensiye  breweries  and  seyeral  tanneries;  also  a  busy  cattle- 
trade.  The  schools,  conyentual  and  national,  are  excellent, 
and  numerously  attended.  There  are  a  jail  and  court- 
house, barracks,  Horn.  Cath.  and  Prot.  churches,* etc.  A 
weekly  newspaper  is  published.  Within  a  few  miles  is  the 
extensiye  Jesuit  college  of  TuUabeg,  which  receiyes  aboye 
150  pupils.— Pop.  (1891)4.532.  mostly  Rom.  Catholics. 

TULLE,  n.  iol  [P.  iulU—nnXd.  to  be  so  called  from  the 
town  of  IhUle,  in  France]:  a  delicate  kind  of  silk  net  or 
lace,  i^ed  for  women's  yens,  for  dressing  caps,  etc. 

TULLE,  till:  town  of  France,  dept.  of  Corr^ze;  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  Solane  into  the  Corr^ze.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  poor4y  built,  but  has  some  tine  promenades,  ex- 
cellent quays  and  bridges.  Gothic  cathedral,  episcopal 
palace,  theological  seminary,  communal  college,  indus- 
trial college,  public  library,'  and  theatre.  One  of  the 
suburbs  of  T.,  called  Souillac.  is  a  national  milit.  manu- 
factory, and  the  town  is  otherwise  notable  for  manufact- 
ures of  leather,  paper,  cards,  lace  (known  as  Point  de 
Tulle),  liqueurs,  and  iron-mongery.  Some  say  that  T. 
owed  its  origin  to  a  Roman  fort  called  Tutela;  and  in  the 
yicinity  are  certain  undoubted  Roman  remains:  others 
think  ft  dates  from  the  4th  c— Pop.  (1891)  18,964. 

TULLOCH.  tuVoK  John,  d.d.:  1828-1886.  Feb.  18; 
educator  and  author:  b.  at  Bridge  of  Earn.  Perthshire. 
Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uniy.  of  St.  Andrews; 
was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(Presb.)  1845;  studied  philosophy  and  speculatiye  theology 
in  Germany;  became  parish  clergyman  at  Kettins,  Scot 
knd,  1849;  and  from  1851  till  his  death  was  prof,  of 
divinity  and  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews. 
He  visited  the  United  States  1874. — T.  was  author  of  many 
works,  including  Leaders  of  the  Btformatum,  English  Puri- 
tanism and  Its  Leaders,  and  Rational  Iheology  and  Cfiris- 
tian  Philosophy  cf  the  Seventh  Century.  The  last  is  h  is  most 
important  work.  His  writings  are  valuable  especially  for 
their  sketches  of  leaders  in  the  great  movements  in  the 
church— such  as  the  Reformation  and  Puritanism.  Next 
to  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  T.  has  done  more  thaii  any  other  man 
to  broaden  the  Scottish  national  church— insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  comprehensiveness  of  varying  evangelical 
opinions  and  tendencies;  and  on  liberty  in  all  subscriptions 
to  creeds,  as  binding  not  in  all  details  but  only  as  to  gen- 
eral substance  and  spirit.  The  evident  need  of  this  pro- 
visional step  in  the  direction  of  liberty  has  since  indicated 
to  many  minds  the  fact  that  creeds  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
the  sure  defense  of  doctrine. 
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fULLUS  HOSTILlUS— TUMEFY. 

TULLU8  HOSTILIUS,  miiis  h<^-tUi-iis:  third  legend 
ary  king  of  Rome:  d.  B.C.  688  (reigned  b.o.  670-688). 
According  to  the  legends  (doubtful  authority  for  dates, 
events,  etc.),  he  succeeded  Numa  Pojnpiliuson  the  throne; 
and  made  the  famous  arrangement,  by  the  combat  of  the 
Horatii  with  the  Curiatii,  for  decision  of  the  question  of 
supremacy  between  Rome  and  Alba,  which  resulted  in 
favor  of  Home:  he  conq^uered  Fiden®  and  Veii;  destroyed 
Alba,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  giviuj^  them 
Mount  CaBlius  to  dwell  on;  and  carried  on  war  agamst  the 
Sabines.  As  he  grew  old,  he  became  more  pacific,  and 
turned  to  the  worship  of  the  gods;  but  his  negligence  had 
too  lon'g  provoked  them  to  be  forgiven;  so  that,  when  he 
wished  to  inquire  of  Jupiter  EUcius,  the  god  consumed  T. 
H.  and  his  house  with  fire.— According  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold, 
etc.,  glimpses  of  a  distinct  personality  appear  in  this  legend 
of  T.  H.,  by  which  it  makes  nearer  approach  to  history  than 
do  the  legends  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  which  are  merely 
personifications  of  the  two  principal  stages  of  a  nation^s 
growth.  T.  H.  may  be  taken  as  shadowing  the  first  ex- 
tension of  Roman  territory  beyond  the  city. 

TUMBLE,  n.  tum'bl  [F.  Umber;  It.  tombolare;  led. 
tumba,  to  fall:  AS.  tumbian,  to  tumble,  to  dance:  Dut 
tuimelen;  Sw.  tumla;  Dan.  tumle,  to  tumble]:  a  fall;  V. 
to  fall;  to  come  suddenly  to  the  ground;  to  rumple;  to 
toss;  to  fall  in  quantities  and  tumultuously;  to  throw 
down;  to  roll  or  turn  over;  to  throw  somersets  and  per- 
form oUier  contortions,  especially  said  of  acrobats.  Tum'- 
BLiNO,  imp.  -blina:  Adj.  rolling:  N.  the  act  of  falling; 
the  performance  of  certain  actors  in  a  circus.  Tumbled, 
pp.  ium'bld.  Tdm'bler,  n.  -bl&r,  one  who  amuses  the  pub- 
ic by  placing  himself  in  various  postures;  a  kind  of  latch 
in  a  tiock  (q.  v.);  a drinking-glass— originally  with  pointed  or 
round  bottom  so  that  it  could  not  be  set  down  without  fall- 
ing—hence it  was  necessary  to  empty  it  first;  in  modem 
usage,  a  drinking-glass  without  a  stem  or  foot;  a  variety  of 
the  domestic  pigeon  which  tumbles  or  turns  over  in  its 
flight;  a  kind  of  dog.  Tumblerful,  n.  a  quantity  suflScient 
to  fill  a  tumbler. 

TUMBREL,  n.  tum'brSl,  or  Tumbril,  n.  -brll  [OF. 
Umberel;  F.  tombereau,  a  dung-cart— from  iofnber,  to  fall 
(see  Tumble)]:  a  covered  cart  used  to  convey  tools,  am- 
munition, etc.,  in  a  military  train;  a  cart  or  truck  which 
may  be  tumbled  or  tilted  up;  a  dung-cart;  a  ducking- 
stool;  a  frame  or  crib,  made  of  willows  and  the  like,  for 
containing  hay  and  other  food  for  sheep. 

TUMEFY.  V.  tu'nU-fi  [F.  tunUfier—irom  L.  tumtfacei^, 
to  cause  to  swell  or  puflf  up— from  tumid,  I  swell;  facid,  I 
make]:  to  cause  to  swell;  to  swell;  to  rise  in  a  tumor. 
Tu'mbptinq,  imp.  Tu'mepied.  pp.  -fid.  Tu'mefac'tion, 
D.  -fdk'shun  [F. — L.]:  act  of  swelling;  a  swelling;  a  tumor. 
Tumescent,  a.  tu-mes'sint,  being  or  growing  tumid.  Tu- 
MBb'obncb,  n.  sem,  tumefaction. 
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TUMID— TUMOR. 

TUMID,  a.  tufmid  [L.  iumldus,  swollen,  jiTotuberant— 
from  turned,  I  swell]:  swollen;  inflated  or  distended;  pro- 
tuberant; swollen  la  sound  or  sense;  absurdly  sublime; 
pompous;  bombastic  Tu'midly,  ad.  -II,  Td'midmess,  n. 
-nei,  or  Tumidity,  n.  tH-mld'i'tl,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  tumid. 

TUMOR,  n.  ta'm&r  [F.  iumeur—iiom  L.  tumor  or 
tumorem,  a  swelling— from  turrUo,  I  swell]:  a  swelling  or 
'onlarf^ement  of  any  part  of  the  body  caused  by  morbid 
grDw&.  Tu'mored,  a.  -nUrd,  swelled;  distended* — In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  any  swelling  may  be  called  a  tumor;  more  specifi- 
cally, the  word  is  used  us  a  synonym  for  neoplasm  or  new 
growth,  meaning  a  development  or  a  mass  of  cells,  without 
any  direct  inflammatory  cause,  and  performing  no  physio- 
logical function.  Tumors  are  naturally  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  structure,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  normal 
ti^es,  all  forms  of  normal  tissues  being  represented  in 
tumors,  excepting  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Thus  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  cells  of  a  tumor  and  of  a  nor- 
mal organ  is  that  the  former  are  not  properly  combined 
with  cells  of  other  kinds  so  as  to  perform  useful  roles,  and 
that  they  tend  to  proliferate  to  an  inconvenient  or  danger- 
ous degree. 

Cysts  are  usually  included  among  tumors,  though  not 
exactly  fulfilling  the  modern  definition.  They  consist  of 
a  wall,  usually  of  fibrous  tissue,  inclosing  a  soft  or  liquid 
mass.  A  wen  is  a  '  retention  cyst '  caused  by  a  stoppage 
of  a  sebaceous  gland,  the  unctuous  sebaceous  secretion  ac- 
cumulating so  as  to  form  a  tumor  even  as  large  as  a  child's 
head.  Ovarian  cysts,  which  may  contain  50  quarts,  are 
formed  by  a  somewhat  similar  accumulation.  They  are 
almost  always  multilocular  (that  is,  subdivided  into  many 
chambers)  and  filled  with  gelatinous  material.  Large 
unilocular  cysts,'  filled  with  clear  watery  serum,  may  form 
in  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  ovarian  cysts.  Dermoid  cysts,  most  com- 
monly found  in  the  ovary,  contain  imperfectly  formed 
bone,  sebaceous  material,  teeth,  hair,  etc.,  and  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  due  to  the  inclusion  of  misplaced  embryonal 
cells  in  a  developing  organ. 

The  names  of  true  tumors  are  formed  by  adding  the 
Oreek  suffix-oma  (swelling)  to  the  name  of  the  tissue  rep- 
resented. Thus  we  have  fibroma,  of  fibrous  tissue;  myxoma, 
of  mucoid  tissue,  represented  normally  by  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye;  glioma,  of  the  peculiar  delicate  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain;  lipoma,  of  fatty 
tissue;  osteoma,  of  bony  tissue;  chondroma,  of  cartilaginous 
tissue;  angioma,  consisting  of  blood  vessels  of  various 
sizes;  lymphangioma,  of  lymphatic  vessels;  lymphoma,  of 
lymphoid  tissue;  neuroma,  of  true  nerve  tissue,  though 
most  so-called  neuromata  are  fibroid  tumors;  papilloma, 
or  wart,  of  the  combined  tissues  of  a  papilla  of  the  skin; 
adenoma,  of  glandular  epithelium.    All  the  foregoing  are 
essentially  benign,  that  is,  not  tending  to  a  fatal  issue  ex- 
cept from  some  such  accident  as  pressure  on  the  air  pas- 
sages or  rupture  and  hemorrhage  or  breaking  down  into 
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an  abscess  with  resulting  septicsBmiii,  etc.  Corresponding 
somewhat  to  lymphoma,  are  various  forms  of  sarcoma; 
corresponding  to  papilloma,  but  differing  in  the  tendency 
to  grow  internally  rather  than  externallv.  is  the  epithelioma 
creancer  of  external  epithelium;  and  to  the  adenoma  is 
the  true  glandular  carcinoma  or  cancer.  These  three  forms 
of  neoplasm  are  spolien  of  as  malignant,  from  their  ten- 
dency to  rapid  growth  and  exhuustion  of  vitality.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  tumor  diflfeis  from  an 
organ  and  a  malignant  tumor  from  a  benign  growth,  not  so 
much  from  any  obvious  diffei-ence  in  the  cell  constituents  as 
in  the  tendency  to  form  useless  and  wasteful  masses  of  flesh. 

All  tumors  necessarily  involve  some  admixture  of  sup- 
porting, fibrous,  tissue,  but  there  is  often  a  truly  mixed 
tumor.  Thus  rtiyxoma  and  neuroma  are  seldom  of  pure 
type,  but  are  more  correctly  described  as  niyxo-fibroma 
or  neuro-fibroma.  Gliomaia  are,  bv  some,  considered  a 
form  of  sarcoma,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  fatal 
tendency  manifested  by  them  is  intrinsic  or  due  to  the 
accident  of  location.  Osteosarcoma  is  a  common  combi- 
nation, and  the  ordinary  scirrhous  cancer  might,  analo- 
gously, be  termed  a  fibro- carcinoma.  In  general,  fibrous 
and  fatty  tumors  are  tlie  least  dangerous,  and  the  more 
fibrous  tissue  a  malignant  tumor  contains,  the  slower  is 
its  growth.  Sarcoma  is  sometimes  said  to  undergo  fibroid 
development  and  to  lose  its  malignant  character  altogether. 

The  cause  of  tumors  is  almost  unknown.  Dermoid  and 
some  other  cysts,  as  well  as  the  rare  tumor  represeutiiiK 
striped  muscle,  are  congenital.  Epithelioma  and  carcinoma 
are  not  often  found  before  the  age  of  forty,  sarcoma  is 
rather  a  disease  of  childhood.  Epithelioma,  especially  of 
the  face,  is  often  traced  to  repeated  iriitatiou  of  a  sore  or 
to  malignant  degeneration  of  a  wart.  It  is  possible  that 
malignant  tumors  have  a  germ  origin.  Treatment,  of  all 
forms  of  tumors,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  re- 
moval.  The  indication  for  removal  is  especially  urgent  in 
malignant  disease,  when  the  only  hope  is  from  prompt 
and  radical  operation. 
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TUMP-TUNBIUDGE. 

.  TlT>rP.  n.  tump  [W.  itomp,  a  round  mass  or  lieap,  C 
billockj:  a  little  hillock;  a  knoll:  V.  to  throw  up  ttki 
earth  around  a  tree  so  as  to  form  a  hillock.  Tump'ing, 
map.    Tumped,  pp.  tumpt 

TUMTJLAR:  see  under  Tumulus. 

TUMULT,  n.  ta'muli  [F.  iumulte^trom  L.  iumtatw, 
disturbance,  agitation — from  turned,  I  swell:  It.  iumtUto]: 
the  commotion  of  a  multitude  of  people,  with  great  noise 
and  uproar;  wild  disorder;  uproar;  disturbance.  Tumul'- 
TUART,  a.  'tu^r-i,  disorderly;  agitated;  confused  and  rest- 
less. TuMULTUABiNESS,  u.  -n^s,  lawlcssuess;  turbulence. 
Tumul'tuovs,  a.  -iurus,  conducted  with  confusion  and 
noise;  disorderly;  turbulent;  lawless.  Tumul'tuouslt, 
ad.  -lU  Tumul'tuousnbss,  n.  -ni$,  the  state  of  being  tu- 
multuous: disorder.  Tumultuous  assemblage  (see  Riot). 
— Stn.  of  *  tumult':  commotion;  uproar;  ferment;  turbu- 
lence; confusion; bluster;  hubbub;  noise:  stir:  brawl;  riot; 
bustle;  clamor;  outcry;  exclamation;  shouting;  bawling; 
—of  'tumultuous':  boisterous;  irregular:  noisy;  confusea; 
Tiolent:  agitated;  disturbed;  seditious;  riotous. 

TUMULUS,  n.  iH'mu-lus  [L.  tumulus,  a  raised  heap^ 
from  iumiOf  I  swell:  It.  tumulo]:  a  mound  or  hillock,  an- 
ciently raised  to  mark  a  place  of  burial;  a  barrow  (see  Se- 
pulchral Mound).  Tu'mular,  a.  -Ur,  or  IVmulart, 
a.  'Ur-l,  consisting  of  a  heap;  forme<l  in  a  heap  or  hillock. 
TuMULOUS,  a.  -lus,  or  Tu'mulose,  a.  -ids,  full  of  hillocks. 
Tu'mulos'itY,  n.  -Idi'l-tl,  hilliness. 

TUN,  n.  tun  [P.  tonne;  Icel.  and  OHG.  iunna,  a  cask: 
the  same  word  as  Ton,  which  see]:  a  large  cask:  a  measure 
consisting  of  4  hhd  or  2  pipes;  an  old  measure  of  capacity 
equal  to  252  kaHous  (of  231  cubic  inches);  hi  old  afe  and 
beer  measure  the  tun  was  equal  to  216  gallons  (of  282  cubic 
inches);  a  tun  of  whale-oil  =  252  gallons,  and  is  said  to  weigh 
17  cwt.  and  about  80  lbs:  V.  to  put  into  large  casks.  Tun'- 
KING,  imp.  TuNXED,  pp.  tund.  Tun-bellied,  a.  having 
a  large  belly  swelling  out  like  the  middle  of  a  cask.  To 
TUN  UP,  to  put  liquor^into  a  tun. 

TUNBRIDGE,  tun'br}j:  market-town  of  England,  co.  of 
Kent;  on  the  Medway,  27  m.  s.e.  of  London.  The  castle, 
on  the  Medway,  near  the  entrance  to  the  town,  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  18th  c,  has  a  gate-tower  of  great  size, 
richly  ornamented,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  military 
training  school.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  and  old  but 
sadly  oisflgured  building.  The  chief  establishment  in  the 
town  is  the  grammar  school;  to  it  are  attached  16  exhibi- 
tions of  £100  a  year,  tenable  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Univ..  besides  12  lesser  exhibitions.  The  manufacture  of 
toys  and  turned  and  inlaid  articles  of  wood  (see  TuN- 
bkidgb-ware)  is  a  specialty.— Pop.  (1871)  8,209;  (1881) 
9,840;  (1891)  10,128. 
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TUNBRIDGE- WARE— TUNE. 

TUN'BRroGE-WAKE:  articles  of  wood,  guch  as  work- 
boxes,  ring-boxes,  desks,  etc.,  covered  with  a  veneer  cut 
from  a  solid  mass  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  ^f  square  and 
triangular  shape,  built  up  in  geometric  patterns,  and  care- 
fully glued  together;  extensively  manufactured  at  Tun- 
bri(lge  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  This  trade  was  formerly 
much  greater  than  at  present. 

TUN'BRIDGE  WELLS:  famous  English  inland  watei^ 
ing-^lace,  the  oldest  but  one  in  the  country  (Bath — q.y. 
—being  the  oldest);  chiefly  in  Kent,  partly  in  Sussex; 
46  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  London,  5  m.  s.  of  l\in  bridge.  The 
town,  which  is  rapidly  extending,  occupies  the  head  and 
slopes  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Weald,  affd  has  in  gen- 
eral a  s.w.  aspect,  commanding  very  fine  views.  The 
three  centres  of  population  are  Mounts  Ephraim,  Sion,  and 
Pleasant,  separated  by  a  large  common  and  cricket-ground. 
The  town  is  charmingly  irregular  in  plan;  and  much  of  it 
is  laid  out  in  districts  called  'parks'  with  villas  and  man- 
sions. The  Wells,  discovered  1606  by  Lord  North,  are  at 
the  end  of  a  promenade  called  the  PantUes.  The  waters 
are  chalybeate.  In  the  vicinity  are  charming  rides  and 
walks.  The  'season'  is  June — Sep.  T.  W.,  a  favorite 
resort  for  Londoners  since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  reached 
its  height  as  a  fashionable  resort  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  c. ;  and  still  attracts  throngs  of  visitors,  though  not 
so  specially  a  resort  of  London  society  (see  Thackeray's 
FJrp^niaw*).— Pop.  (1881)  24.809;  (1891)  27,896. 

TUNDING,  n.  tiin'ding  [L.  tundo,  I  beat]:  hi  the  slang 
of  Winchester  Bchool,  England,  a  beating  with  sticks  ^ven 
by  a  monitor  to  a  school-fellow  for  a  breach  of  disdplme. 

TUN-DISH,  n.  iun'dlsh:  OE.  for  &  funnel. 

TUNDRAS,  n.  tun'drHs  [Fin.  iuntwr,  mossy  flat]: 
swampy  tracts  of  land,  covered  partly  with  a  thick  felt  of 
bog-moss,  partly  with  a  drv  snow-white  covering  of  rein- 
deer-moss and  varieties  of  lichens;  bordering  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  Siberia,  and  stretching  w.  from  the  Ural  along 
the  n.  of  Europe.  It  is  only  the  reindeer  that  renders  this 
frightful  waste  habitable  for  the  wandering  hordes  of 
Samoyeds,  who  hunt  the  furred  animals  as  well  as  the 
swans  and  wild  geese  which  in  summer  flock  hither  in 
vast  numbers.  Tlieso  polar  steppes,  however,  can  be  trod- 
den oniy*  in  winter,  when  the  whole  region  is  one  sheet  of 
frozen  soil  and  ice.  In  summer,  when  the  surface  thaws, 
the  greater  part  of  the  redon  becomes  an  inaccessible 
morass,  except  a  portion  along  the  n.  coast  of  Siberia, 
which  retains  its  snow  covering  throughout  the  year.— See 
Seebohm,  Siberia  in  Europe  (1880);  8&eria  in  Asia  (1882); 
and  Gterman  works  by  Schrenk  and  Von  Wrangel. 

TUNE,  n.  tan  [P.  ton,  tone,  tune— from  L.  tonus;  Qt. 
ionos,  the  sound  or  tone  of  an  instr. :  the  same  word  as 
TonbI:  a  series  of  musical  notes  of  a  particular  measure 
and  of  a  given  length;  a  melody;  a  short  musical  composi- 
tion; the  proper  relation  of  notes  and  intervals  to  each  other; 
the  state  or  capacity  of  giving  the  due  sounds;  fit  temper  or 
humor;  disposition;  harmony;  ooncert  of  parts;  state  as  to 
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order:  Y.  to  put  into  a  proper  state,  as  an  iustr.,  for  pro- 
duciDg  the  proper  musical  sounds;  to  put  into  any  proper 
state  or  order  so  as  to  produce  the  proper  effect;  to  form 
one  sound  to  another;  to  sing  harmoniously.  Tu^Hmo, 
imp. :  N.  the  operation  of  adiusting  a  musical  instr.  in  order 
that  its  various  musical  sounds  may  he  produced  as  correctly 
as  possible.  Tuned,  pp.  tund.  Tiinablb.  a.  iu*nd-bl,  that 
may  be  put  in  tune;  m  OE.,  musical;  melodious.  Tu- 
KABLT,  ad.  -bU.  Ti/nablkness,  n.  -hl-nh,  state  of  being 
tunable.  TuNEFHii,  a.  iun'ful,  harmonious;  melodious. 
TuNE'FirLLY,  ad.  -U.  Tunb'less,  a.  -leSy  unmusical;  not 
harmonious.  Tunek,  n.  iu'nSr,  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
tunc  musical  instrs.  Tuning-fork,  a  steel  instr.  having 
two  flat  prongs,  which  by  their  vibrations,  when  struck,  or 
pressed  toget£er  and  then  suddenly  set  free,  produce  a  par- 
ticular musical  note,  used  for  regulating  the  Pitch  (q.v.)  of 
instrs.,  and  also  of  the  human  voice;  tuning-forks  are  usu- 
ally tuned  in  C,  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  A,  as  in  Germany. 
Out  of  tune,  not  in  a  proper  state  for  use;  not  in  a  proper 
temper  or  disposition.  To  the  tune  of.  familiarly,  to 
the  amoimt  of,  as.  '  he  was  fined  to  the  tune  of  forty  dollars.' 
Tuneful  Nine,  the  nine  Muses. 

TUNGSTEN,  n.  tungsten  [8w.  tungsten,  heavy  stone-- 
from  tuTig,  heavy;  sten,  a  stone]:  elementary  body,  a  hard 
brittle  metal  of  light  steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  metallic 
lustre,  which  gives  great  hardness  and  increased  magnetic 
power  when  mixed  with  steel.  Tungstenic,  a.  tung- 
sten'ik,  pert,  to  tungsten.  Tung'btic,  a.  -stlk,  obtained  from 
or  formed  of  tungsten.  Tungstic  acid,  acid  composed 
of  one  equivalent  of  tungsten  and  three  of  oxygen. 
Tung'state,  n.  'Stat,  a  salt  of  tungstic  acid  and  a  base.— 
l^ngsten  (symb.  W,  at.  wt.  184,  sp.  gr.  17*4)  is  a  rare 
metal,  derived  chiefly  from  Wolfram  (q.v.)  (whence  its 
symbol  W),  which  is  a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese, 
and  likewise  occurs  in  Scheelite,  which  is  a  tungstate  of 
calcium.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  means  of  sepa- 
rating the  metal,  which  may  be  flnally  obtained  either  as 
a  dark-gray  powder  or  in  heavy  iron-gray  bars,  which  are 
very  hard,  and  difficult  of  fusion.  Aqua  regia  and  nitric 
acid  convert  it  into  tungstic  oxidQ.  When  10  parts  of  this 
metal  are  alloyed  with  90  of  steel,  a  mass  of  extraordinary 
hardness  is  obtained. 

T.  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen:  (1)  a  dioxide. 
.  WOs,  wbich  is  obtained  in  a  brown  powder  by  heatine 
tungstic  acid  to  low  redness  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
which  does  not  form  salts  with  acids;  (2)  a  trioxide, 
known  as  Tungstic  Oxide,  WO,;  (8)  a  pentoxide,  WaO». 
Hot  solutions  of  alkaline  tungstates,  when  neutralized 
with  an  acid,  yield  a  yellow  precipitate— <t^n^«tu;  monohy- 
drcOe,  or  tungsHo  add,  HaW04.  Tungstic  acid  dissolves 
easily  in  alkalis.  T,  disulphide,  WSs,  is  obtained  in  soft 
black  aciform  crystals  by  igniting  T.  with  sulphur.  The 
Trisulphide,  WSj,  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid  in 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  precipitating  with  an*  acid.  It 
unites  freely  with  the  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming 
the  tMotungstatei, 
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TUNGOs,  tun-g6ff:  ethnographic  group  of  the  Turauian 
family,  at  present  n.  and  e.  of  the  Mongol  group,  inhabit- 
ing the  vast  plains  stretching  s.  from  the  icy  sea  of  Siberia, 
between  the  Tenesei  and  the  Lena,  the  n.  slopes  and  val-, 
leys  of  the  Great  Altai,  and  the  hilly  uneven  tract  between 
the  upper  Amur  and  the  Lena.  The  chief  peoples  in- 
cluded under  this  group  are  the  Niujin,  the  Dfturiaus, 
Tshapodshirs,  Manchds  (in  the  s.e.)i  and  LamQts  (on  the 
e.  coast).  In  the  u.  they  have  intermingled  with  the 
Samoyedes;  in  the  w.  with  the  Ostiaks,  whose  territonr  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Yenesei;  and  in  the  s.  the  Man> 
ch^  have  been  the  rulers  of  China  since  1648.    Divided 

S>litically  between  Russia  and  China,  the  s.  portion  are 
uddhists,  while  the  tribes  further  n.  mostly  practice 
Shamanism  (q.v.),  a  few  having,  by  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  Russian  govt.,  been  induced  to  profess  Christian- 
ity. The  T.  are  partly  nomad  and  wandering,  partly 
agriculturists  and  settled  rearers  of  cattle.  The  first  of 
these  are  commonly  classed  according  to  the  districts  that 
they  prefer  to  dwell  in,  as  T.  of  the  forests,  or  T.  of  the 
steppes:  the  former  being  shepherds,  hunters,  or  fishers; 
the  latter  exclusively  shepherds.  The  steppe  T.,  again, 
are  divided  according  to  the  animals  of  draught  that  they 
employ,  into  the  reindeer-T.,  the  horse-T.,  and  the  dog-T. 
The  T.  are  in  general  robust  and  lively,  with  flat  visage 
and  small  eyes,  the  latter  characteristics,  however,  being 
much  less  prominent  in  them  than  in  the  Kalmucks.  A* 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Tungfis  constitute  the  Ssolon  nation, 
famed  as  warriors  in  Chinese  modem  history.  The 
Tshapodshirs  tattoo  their  faces. 

TUNGUSIC,  a.  tun-g&iAk:  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tun- 
gus,  or  the  languages  (Ural-Altaic)  spoken  by  the  Tungfis. 

TUNHOOF,  n.  tun'lUf  [see  Albhoof,  under  Alb]:  aU- 
hoof  and  tuhhoof,  old  popular  names  of  ground-ivy,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  formerly  employed  to  preserve  ale  be- 
fore hops  came  into  use. 

TUNIC,  n.  iu'nik  [L.  tunica,  an  under-garment  of  the 
Romans  worn  by  both  sexes:  It.  tunica:  F.  <un»^]:.along 
garment  worn  over  the  alb  bv  an  officiating  clergyman  in 
we  Rom.  Cath.  Church;  any  loose  frock  or  coat  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  and  reaching  only  a  little  way  below  it;  a  natural 
covering,  as  a  seed-cover.  Tttkicated,  a.  tii'nl4cd^tid, 
covered  with  a  tunic  or  membrane;  in  hot,  covered  by  thin 
external  scales,  as  the  onion.  Tu'niole,  n.  -ni-A:^,  a  little 
tunic;  a  natural  covering;  an  eccles.  garment,  the  same 
as  the  tunic  or  dalmatic.  Tu'nica'ta,  n.  plu.  -kd'ti,  or 
Tu'nic ARIES,  n.  plu.  'kir-lz,  a  class  of  invertebrata,  called 
also  Ascidians,  having  the  body  inclosed  not  in  a  shell,  but 
in  a  soft  elastic  tunic,  perforated  by  two  apertures  and 
composed  of  a  substance  resembling  Cellulose  (q.v.).  The 
T.  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  seas 
(see  AsciDiA:  Salpa:  Zoology).  Tu'nicin,  n.  -nl-tXn, 
the  substance,  allied  to  cellulose,  of  which  the  test  of 
tunicata  is  composed. 
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TUNIS,  tu*nU:   French  protectorate,  formerly  one  of 
the  Barbary  States,  in  n.  Africa,  e.  of  Algiei-s;  washed  on 
its  D.  and  e.  coasts  by  the  Mediterranean;   touching  the 
desert  on  the  s.,  and  Tripoli  on  the  e.;  greatest  length  n. 
to  s.  about  440  m.;  average  breadth  160  m.;  about  45.000 
sq.  m.     Pop.  (1894)  1,500,000.  mostly  Bedouins,  Arabs,  and 
Kabyles. — The  Atlas  range  tm verses  T.  and  terminates 
here.     The  n.  coast  is  rocky  and  steep,  with  numerous 
bays,  of  which  the  lar^st  is  the  Gulf  of  T. ;  and  two  of  its 
promontories.  Capes  Blanco  (Rdssl-Abid)  and  Bon,  are  the 
most  northern  in  Africa.    The  e.  coast  is  flat,  sandy,  and 
infertile,  like  that  of  Tripoli:  it  has  two  large  gulfs,  Ham 
nmraet  and  CB,he8{8yrtis  Minor  of  antiquity).    The  s.  part 
of  T.  belongs  to  the  desert  steppe  known  as  Belud-el-Jerid. 
There  is  only  one  fresh -water  lake  of  much  size,  that  of 
Biserta  or  Bensart,   near  the  n.   coast.     No  rivers  are 
navigable.     The  longest  is  the  Mejerdah  {Bagradas  of  tlie 
ancients),  the  most  important  river  in  n.  Africa,  wliich 
flows  generally  n.e.  about  800  m.   into  the  Gulf  of  T. 
Other  streams  are  the  Ved-el-Milianah  and  the  Ved-el- 
Keblr.     There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  the  country. 
The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile,  so  tbat, 
in  spite  of  very  poor  agriculture,  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
durra,  pulse,  olives,  oranges,  flgs,  grapes,  pomegranates, 
almonds,  and  dates  are  abundantly  produced.    The  culture 
of  oil  is  extensive  and  very  lucrative.    Great  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  fed  on  the  plains;  the  sheep  are  famous  for  their 
wool;  and  the  horses  and  dromedaries  are  no  less  notable. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  sea-salt,  saltpetre,  lead  ore, 
and  quicksilver.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coasts,  but 
chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Tunis  and  Susa,  there  are  some 
active  industries.    The  total  revenue  (1894)  was  $4,646,200, 
expenditure  $4,626,770.    The  value  of  the  imporU  (1894) 
was  $8,864,668;  exports  $7,886,558.    The  leading  importa 
were  cotton  and  metal  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  and  clothing; 
tbe  exports,  olive-oil,  cattle,  wheat,  barley,  tan,  sponges, 
and  zinc  ore.    T.  has  in  operation  about  300  m.  of  railroad. 
The  predominant  race  is  of  Arabic  descent,  but  there 
are  many  Berbers,  especially  in  the  interior.    The  territory 
corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  aucient  Carthage;  and  for 
a  sketch  of  its  pre-Christian  history,  see  CakthagBj  Rome: 
IlANNfBAL:    Hahux^ar:    SciPio:   Jcgurtha:    btc.     Its 
8ul)sequent  fortunes,  till  1575,  are  interwoven  with  the 
preneral  fortunes  of  Barbary  (q.v.);  but  in  that  year  Sinan 
Pasha  conquered  and  incorporated  it  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  gave  it  a  new  constitution.    The  govt,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  a  divan  or  coiml?il, 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  Turkish  garrison,  and  the 
commander  of  the  Janizaries.    After  a  few  years  an  insur- 
rection of  the  soldiery  broke  out,  and  a  new  government 
was  established,  whose  head  was  a  *  Dey,'  with  very  limited 
authority;  the  chief  power  being  exercised  at  first  by  the 
military  divan.    Gradually,  however,  an  officer  with  the 
title  of  '  Bey,'  whose  original  functions  had  been  confined 
to  the  collection  of  tribute  and  taxes,  acquired  supremacy 
over  the  other  authorities,  and  finally  obtained  a  kind  of 
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sovereignty,  which  Murad  Bey  succeeded  in  making 
hereditary.  The  family  of  Murad  Bey  ruled  hi  T.  for  100 
years,  and  f^ained  undesirable  renown  by  their  conquests 
on  the  mainland  and  their  piratical  enterprises  against 
Christian  powers  at  sea.  During  the  18th  c,  T.  became 
tributary  to  Algiers.  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c, 
Haniuda  Pasha  threw  off  the  Algenan  ypKC,  subdued  the 
.  Turkish  militia,  and  created  a  native  Tunisian  army;  in 
I  consequence  of  which  T.  virtually  attained  independence. 
Subsequent  rulers,  Achmet  Bey  (1887),  Mohammed  Bey 
(1855),  and  Mohammed  Sadyk  Bey  (1859),  have  been 
liberal,  enlightened,  and  reforming.  By  a  firman  of  1871, 
the  sultan  renounced  the  tribute  formerly  exacted,  and 
fijced  the  relations  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to  Tunis.  With 
the  proclaimed  purpose  of  chastising  the  Kroumir  tribes, 
who  had  made  incursions  into  Algerian  territory,  France 
sent  an  expedition  to  T.  in  the  spring  of  1881;  but  the  re- 
sult was  that  under  compulsion  the  bey  signed  a  treaty 
(1882)  giving  France  extensive  power,  and  practically  mak- 
ing T.  a  French  dependency  or  protectorate.  T.  is  still 
nominally  under  the  authonty  of  the  bey;  but  a  French 
minister  resident  really  controls  affairs.  The  Porte  pro- 
tested in  vain;  but  persistent  insurrections  against  French 
authority  necessitated  tedious  and  extensive  military  oper- 
ations.—See  works  on  T.  by  Hesse-Wartegg,  Reid,  and 
Broadley  (all  1882). 

TU'NIS:  city,  cap.  of  the  regency  of  T.;  on  a  small 
lagoon,  near  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  T.,  about 
8  m.  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage,  llie  streets  are 
narrow,  un paved,  and  dirty;  but  the  bazaars  are  well 
furnished,  and  many  of  the  mosques  are  really  splendid. 
All  the  mosques  are  closed  against  Christians.  The  ceil- 
ings of  the  bey's  palace  glitter  with  gold  and  carmine  and 
azure:  the  court-yard  is  paved  with  marble  and  surrounded 
by  arcades  supported  on  marble  columns.  The  citadel, 
begun  by  Charles  Y.  and  finished  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
is  Interesting  from  its  collection  of  old  arms,  and  was 
formerly  the  great  slave-prison  of  Tunis.  There  are  also 
Kom.  Cath.  and  Greek  churches,  Jews'  synagogues,  an 
Italian  theatre,  and  large  barracks.  T.  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  state,  and,  having  been  made  directlv  acces- 
sible to  ocean-ffoing  vessels  by  the  cutting  of  a  ship-canal 
(1898),  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  pass 
through  it.  T.  has  many  industries;  among  the  chief  are 
making  of  silks  and  woolens — e.g.,  shawls,  tapestries, 
mantles,  bumooses,  caps,  turbans,  colored  cloths;  also 
'  leather,  soap,  wax,  and  olive-oil.— Pop.  (1891)  158,000,  of 
whom  40,000  are  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  Moors, 
Arabs,  negroes,  and  Jews. 

The  lagoon  or  Lake  of  T.  is  shallow,  and  communicates 
with  the  Outf  of  T,,  eai  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  a 
narrow  strait  called  the  Gloletta.  The  Gulf  of  T.  is  45  m. 
broad  at  the  entrance  between  Cape  Bon  and  Cape  Farina, 
and  extends  inland  80  m.    The  anchorage  is  good. 

TUNISIAN,  n.  tu-nl^i-dn:  a  native  of  Tunii,  in  the  n. 
of  Africa:  Adj.  of  or  pertaining  to  Tunis, 
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TUNKERS.  tun^Un,  often  called  Dunkards,  duruf. 
k^rdg;  but  terming  themselves  simply  Brethren,  or  The 
Brethren:  religious  sect,  occupying  settlements  in  New 
England,  N.  Y..  Penn.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  and  other  middle  and  s. 
states.  They  are  nowhere  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural people.  They  profess  that  their  association  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  brotherly  love.  The  nam  a 
T.—from  the  German,  signifying  Dippers,  and  due  to 
their  dipping  in  baptism— is  commonly,  by  corruptic»n, 
pronounced  and  written  Dunkards.  In  the  vicinity  of 
their  settlements,  they  are  known  frequently  as  the  Harm- 
less  People.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  small  villaee 
on  the  Eder  in  Germany,  but  have  been  an  exclusively 
American  sect  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  when 
they  all  emigrated  to  America.  They  reject  infant  bap- 
tism, and  have  no  ministers  specially  devoted  to  the  min- 
istry as  a  profession.  Every  brother  is  allowed  to  stand 
up  m  the  congregation  and  exhort;  and  when  one  is  found 
particularly  apt  to  teach,  he  is  ordained  by  laying  on  of 
hands  with  fasting  and  prayer,  and  is  expectea  to  devote 
himself  in  some  measure  to  the  ministry,  though  without 
any  stipend  or  pecuniary  reward,  even  if  his  own  crops 
should  suffer  by  his  neglect  of  them.  Deacons  and  dea- 
conesses are  appointed.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  use  great 
plainness  of  dress  and  language;  they  refuse  to  take  oaths 
or  to  fight;  and  tbey  will  not  go  to  law.  They  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  accompany  it  with  love-feasts, 
washing  of  feet,  the  giving  of  the  risht  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  the  kiss  of  charity—all  whk^h  observances  they 
regard  as  scriptural.  They  anoint  the  sick  with  oil  in 
order  to  their  recovery,  depending  on  this  unction  and 
prayer,  instead  of  on  medicine.  They  generally  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation;  but  it  is  not  a  tenet 
of  the  sect.  They  do  not  insist  on  celibacy  as  an  absolute 
rule;  but  they  commend  it  as  a  virtue,  and  discourage 
marriage.  They  are  industrious  and  honest,  and  univer- 
sally held  in  good  repute  among  their  neighbors. 

In  188^-3  the  sect  was  divided  into  three  branches,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Conservative,  Progressive,  and  Old 
Order  Brethren,  by  reason  of  differences  concerning  the 
enforcement  of  the  principle  of  non-conformity  to  th>3 
world. — ^The  largest  branch  1890  was  the  Ck)nservative, 
which  was  represented  in  28  states  and  2  territories.  ha(l 
720  organizations,  owned  more  than  850  church  edifices, 
rented  180  halls,  had  <;hurch  property  valued  at  $1,121,- 
541,  61,101  members,  and  was  strongest  in  Penn.,  Ind., 
and  O.  This  branch  maintains  Sunday  schools,  schools 
for  higher  education,  and  missionary  enterprises.  The 
Progressive  branch  was  represented  in  15  states,  chiefly 
Penn.,  Ind.,  and  O.;  had  128  organizations,  owned 
nearly  100  church  edifices,  rented  87  halls,  had  church 
property  valued  at  $145,770,  and  8,089  members. 
They  style  themselves  Brethren,  and  object  to  the 
name  T.  or  Dunkards.  The  Old  Order  Brethren  were 
believed  to  number  about  8.000  members,  but  for  yean 
^ey  )mve  declined  giving  information  about  th^mselvos. 
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TUNNAGE,  n.  tun'naj:  same  as  Tonnaob  (q.v.)- 
TUNNEL,  n.  iun'nil  [F.  Umnelle,  a  Irdliaed  walK  a 
^ODiiel  for  entrappiDg  Dartridges—from  i^nns,  a  ton,  an 
arbor  (see  Ton  and  Tun):  comp.  Gael,  tunna,  a  tun,  a  vat: 
W.  twrnel,  a  tub,  a  vat]:  vaulted  underground  passage, 
often  through  a  hill  or  under  a  river— so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  interior  of  a  tun  or  cask;  in  OB.,  shaft  of 
a  chimney;  passage  for  the  smoke;  a  funnel;  a  net  wide  at 
the  mouth  and  ending  in  a  point:  Y.  to  form  or  cut  a  tunnel 
through  or  under;  to  hollow  out  in  length;  in  OB,,  to  catch 
in  a  tunnel-net  Tun'nblling.  imp.:  N.  the  operation  of 
cutting  a  passage  through  a  hill  or  under  a  river,  and  arch- 
ing the  roof.  Tunnelled,  pp.  -nHd:  Aixr.  having  a  tun- 
nel formed  or  made  through:  penetrated  or  cut  through, 
wholly  or  partially,  as  a  hill.  Tun'nbllbrs,  n.  plu.  -en, 
on  shipboard,  men  who  fill  casks  with  water.  Tunnel- 
kiln,  a  lime-kiln  in  which  coal  is  burned.  Tunnel-net, 
in  OB,  a  net  wide  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other. 

TUN'NEL:  passa^^  constructed  under  ground  to  carry  a 
road,  railway,  canal,  stream  of  water,  or  the  like.  Tun- 
nelling, long  in  use  for  roads  and  aqueducts,  has  of  late 
received  great  development  for  railwavs.  In  tunnels  of 
considerable  length,  as  the  progress  made  b^  working  from 
the  two  ends  would  be  very  slow,  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  begin  the  work  from  many  points  of  its  length;  for  this 
purpose,  shafts  or  pits  are  made  at  these  points  down  to 
the  level  of  the  T.  Of  these  shafts,  some  are  temporary, 
kept  open  only  till  the  end  of  the  work;  others  are  perma- 
nent, and  for  ventilation  of  the  tunnel  when  in  use.  These 
shafts  have  to  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  ascending  and 
descending  skips  or  buckets  containing  the  excavated 
materials  to  pass  one  another.  For  the  temporary  shafts, 
an  elliptical  shape  is  found  to  giv«  the  greatest  room  for 
this  purpose  at  the  least  expense,  ^uare  shafta  are 
avoided,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  excavating  the 
corners  in  rocky  strata.  As  the  shaft  descends,  its  sides 
are  lined  with  timber-planks,  supported  by  strong  timber^ 
frames,  about  5  ft.  apart.  The  permanent  shafts,  when 
the  material  is  not  of  rock  sufficiently  solid,  are  lined  with 
brick-work  or  masonry,  built  in  lengths,  as  the  shaft  pro- 
ceeds downward.  These  permanent  shafts  are  generally 
made  circular  in  section;  and  it  is  found  better  to  place 
them  9  to  12  ft.  from  the  side  of  the  T.,  communicating 
with  it  by  a  small  passage:  this  is  convenient  in  the  con- 
struction,  also  forms  a  useful  refuge  for  workmen  during 
the  passage  of  trains.  These  shafts  are  usually  about  10 
ft.  diameter.  They  are  sunk  a  few  ft.  below  the  floor  of 
the  T.,  to  form  a  pit  for  the  collection  of  the  water  from 
the  workings,  which  is  hauled  to  the  top  in  barrels  or 
buckets.  Tne  raising  of  the  excavated  material  and  the 
water,  and  the  lowering  of  building  materials  and  of  the 
workmen,  is  done  by  a  windlass,  a  horse-^,  or  steam- 
power,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  work.  On  the  oom- 
J Action  of  the  shaft,  the  T.  is  be^un  in  both  directions  from 
ts  bottom;  and  in  ordinary  rock  it  is  found  convenient  to 
bogin  by  making  a  small  adit,  or  passage,  along  from  shaft 
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to  shaft,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  T.;  this  Is  made 
6  or  7  ft.  high,  and  the  top  of  it  placed  at  thd  level  of 
tbe  top  of  the  tunnel.  When  this  is  completed,  the  cor- 
rect centre  Hue  is  marked  out  in  it  tbrou|^hout  the  T. ;  the 
adit  is  then  enlarged  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  arch  of 
the  T.,  which  is  huilt  in;  and  then  the  excavation  is  com- 
pleted, and  side-walls  built  up  to  underpin  the  arch.  In 
cases  where  the  material  is  soft  and  full  of  water,  the  full 
section  of  the  T.  is  usually  carried  forward  at  once;  and  fn 
such  cases  an  invert  has  to  be  built  between  the  side- walls, 
to  withstand  the  upward  pressure,  as  the  pressure  of  soft 
material  has  the  character  of  a  fluid  pressure,  and  presses 
the  T.  on  all  sides.  The  excavation  is  then  done  In  lengtlw 
of  about  24  ft.,  each  firmly  secured  with  poling-boardsand 
timber  bars,  and  securely  shored;  the  centres  are  then  set, 
and  the  brick- work  built  up.  The  timber  bars  are  usually 
drawn  out  when  the  brick-work  is  carried  up,  and  the 
holes  that  they  leave  are  rammed  tight  with  clay;  but  the 
bars  have  sometimes  to  be  built  in.  When  the  quantity  of 
water  is  very  great,  an  adit  is  driven  through  the  T.,  at  the 
level  of  its  floor,  before  the  work  is  begun,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off. 

Tunnels  are  generally  made  straight,  but  sometimes  they 
are  carved;  this  is  done  that  they  may  pass  under  the  low- 
est part  of  the  hill;  that  the  shafts  may  be  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  frequently  constructed  on  steep  gradients; 
-  but  as  the  trains  experience  some  resistance  from  the  air 
in  passing  through  them,  it  is  advisable  not  to  make  them 
so  steep  as  the  gradients  in  the  open  air. 

The  Mont  Cenis  T.  (see  Oanis,  MoNT)*greatly  surpassed 
any  earlier  enterprise  of  the  kind.  Its  name  is  really  a 
misnomer:  the  T.  is  a  considerable  distance  from  Mont 
Cenis,  and  the  chief  summit  under  which  it  passes  is  the 
'Grand  Vallon'  (11,000  ft.  high).  This  T.  connects  the 
railways  of  France  and  Italy,  and  is  on  the  direct  railway 
route  from  Paris  to  Turin.  The  length  is  7  m.  4}  furlonss. 
It  is  434  ft.  higher  at  Bardonn^che,  on  the  Italian  side, 
than  at  Modane,  on  the  French  side;  therefore  it  Is  on  a 
gradient  of  1  in  45i  from  Modane  to  the  middle,  and 
thence  it  falls  1  in  2.000  to  Bardonn^che,  this  latter  fall 
being  sufficient  to  run  off  the  water.  The  dimensions  at 
Modane  are  25  ft.  8f  inches  wide  at  base,  26  ft.  2|  inches  at 
widest  part,  and  24  ft.  7  inches  high — the  arch  being  nearly 
semicircular.  At  Bardonn^che  it  is  llf  inches  higher. 
It  is  all  lined  with  stone-masonry,  except  at  the  Bardon- 
n^che  end,  where  the  arch  is  brick.  The  work  was  l>egun 
1857,  aud  was  at  first  done  in  the  usual  wav,  by  hand;  but . 
1861  the  perforating  machines  described  below  were  intro- 
duced on  the  Italian  side,  and  two  years  later  on  the 
French  side.  1863,  June  30,  the  T.  had  been  driven  5,400 
ft.,  and  the  rate  of  advance  was  9^  ft.  pei  day.  All  efforts 
of  the  engineers  to  accelerate  the  work  were  for  several 
years  unavailing;  arid  1866,  Oct.,  just  one-half  the  distance, 
or  20,040  ft.,  hm  been  pierced,  showing  the  same  constant 
rate  of  9^  ft.  per  day.  At  this  rate,  the  T.  would  not 
have  been    completea  till   1872.      By  improved  modes 
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of  working,  and  with  a  favorable  chauge  in  the  nature  of 
the  rock,  the  rate  became  greater  toward  the  end,  and  the 
two  parties  met  1870,  Dec.  25.  The  T.  was  formally 
opened  1871,  Sep.  A  premium  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
Ixench  govt,  to  the  Italian  govt.,  which  did  the  work,  for 
each  year  by  which  a  term  of  25  years,  counting  from 
1862,  was  reduced.  The  French  govt  were  also  to  pay 
$6,262,542  for  construction  of  one-half  the  tunnel  when 
completed.    This  great  work,  which  appeared  almost  im- 

}>racticable  to  ordinary  methods  of  tunnelling  by  manual 
abor,  was  rendered  practicable  by  machinery  introduced  by 
the  engineers,  Sommeiller,  Grandis.and  Grattoni.  The  ^reut 
diificuJtv  lav  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  ffreat  height  of  the 
mountam,  shafts  were  impracticable,  ana  progress  could  be 
made  only  from  each  end.  The  ventilation  also  presented 
serious  difficulties.  Sommeilher  perfected  a  small  machine, 
weighing  6  cwt.,  which  bored  a  hole  li  inch  diameter  and 
8  ft.  deep  in  20  minutes;  the  time  taken  by  two  miners 
working  by  the  ordinary  method  being  two  hours:  11  of 
these  machines  were  pmced  on  a  movable  support,  and 
were  capable  of  working  at  almost  any  an^le.  Three  or 
four  large  holes  were  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  headinj?, 
and  round  these  other  holes  of  the  ordinary  size,  in  all  §0 
holes.  The  large  holes  were  not  fired,  but  were  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  rock.  The  others  were  then 
charged  and  fired  in  succession  and  in  detachments,  begin- 
ning with  those  nearest  the  centre,  and  working  outward. 
The  machines  were  worked  bv  compressed  air  acting,  like 
hiffh-pressure  steam,  ou  a  piston  in  a  cylinder;  this  air 
bemg  compressed  outside  the  T.  by  water-power  acting  ou 
the  hydraulic-ram  principle,  also  by  an  air-pump;  it  was 
used  at  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  above  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  workings  by  a 
pipe  7t  inches  diameter.  After  it  had  expended  itself  in 
working  the  borers,  it  escaped  into  the  T.,  and  so  venti- 
lated the  workings.  The  aavauced  heading  was  the  only 
place  where  these  machines  were  used.  During  the  con- 
struction, a  temporary  locomotive  railway  was  laid  along 
the  road  over  the  pass. 

The  St.  Gothard  T.,  a  still  more  stupendous  enterprise, 
was  begun  1871,  Jan.;  and  1880,  Feb.  2Si,  the  borings  from 
the  Sw&s  and  Italian  sides  met,  thou&irmuch  time  and  labor 
were  still  requisite  to  prepare  the  T.  for  railway  traffic. 
The  total  length  is  9^  m.,  width  21i  ft.  The  average  rate 
of  progress  was  18  ft.  per  day;  the  improved  M'Ecan  drill, 
latterly  used,  cut  its  way  at  the  rate  of  12  in.  per  minute. 
The  contract  of  the  T.  was  for  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000; 
but  the  actual  cost,  including  approaches,  is  stated  at  sev- 
eral millions  more. 

France  proposes  a  tunnel  through  the  Simplon.  A  T. 
connecting  England  and  France  beneath  the  English  Chan- 
nel, for  which  a  company  was  formed  1872,  would  eclipse 
all  former  undertakings;  its  length  would  be  81  m.  But  in 
1888  the  Brit.  govt,  declined  to  sanction  the  undertaking. 
The  Arlberg  T.,  beeun  in  the  middle  of  1880,  was  com- 
pleted 1885;  it  is  ^  m.  long,  and  gives  direct  railway 
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communication  between  the  Austrian  province  of  Vorarl. 
berg,  touching  Lake  Constance,  and  Innsbnick  in  the 

Srrol.  The  Mersey  railway  T.,  between  Birkenhead  and 
Yerpool,  4i  m.  from  station  to  station,  was  finished  1886. 

The  most  noted  adits  in  the  world  are  the  ones  at  Schem« 

nltz,  Hungary,  begun  1782,  finished  1878,  1027  m.  long, 

built  to  carry  off  the  waters  from  the  mines;  and  the  so- 

'  called  Sutro  T.,  in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  20,000  ft.  long, 

built  to  ventilate  and  dram  the  Comstock  lode  mines. 

In  the  United  States,  the  largest  T.  is  that  extending 
through  the  Hoosac  Mountain  in  Mass.,  near  the  N.  Y.  and 
Vt.  boundary-lines,  controlled  (1892)  by  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Company.  It  was  projected  1825  for  a  canal,  but 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  soon  afterward  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  railroad  system.  In  1851  some  ex- 
perimental work  was  done;  1856  tunnelling  was  begun; 
1862  the  state  assumed  control  of  the  work;  and  1876  the 
work  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the  passage  of 
regular  railroad  trains  on  its  two  tracks.  Since  then  a  large 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  brick  arching.  The  T. 
is  4}  m.  long,  and.  with  about  40  m.  of  adioining  railroad, 
has  cost  about  $15,000,000.— The  longest  river  T.  in  the 
world  (1892)  is  the  one  connecting  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and 
Samia,  Canada,  beneath  the  St.  Clair  Kiver  (q.v.).  It  is 
6.050  ft.  long,  was  built  in  20  mouths,  cost  less  than  |3,- 
000,000,  and  was  the  first  cast-iron  segmental  T.  construct- 
ed.— For  many  yeai-s  a  T.  has  been  in  process  of  construc- 
tion beneath  the  Hudson  river,  to  connect  Hoboken  with 
New  York  at  Morton  street.  The  T.  is  being  built  with 
cast-iron  segments  bolted  together,  similarly  to  the  St. 
Clair  river  T.,  and  will  be  lined  with  brick.  Its  length  be- 
tween banks  will  be  about  5,400  ft.,  and  between  portals 
13.000—14,000  ft.  About  4,000,  ft.  had  been  completed 
1891,  June.  The  work  was  suspended  in  1892,  as  un- 
expected difficulties  had  exhausted  the  fund'of  $1,500,000, 
but  in  1896-7  plans  were  formed  for  its  early  resumption. 
—Other  notable  railroad  tunnels  are  those  of  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  railroads  through 
Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  the  longest 4,200  ft;  the  Muscone^ 
cong  T.  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  road,  4,829  ft.;  the  Nesque- 
honing  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.'s  road, 
through  Locust  Mountain,  8,800  ft.;  the  Sand  Patch  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  through  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  4,800  ft. ;  the  Greenbrier  river,  slflo  in  the  AUe- 
ghenies,  at  the  Big  Bend,  6,400  ft. ;  and  nearly  50  of  less 
length. — The  principal  subaqueous  tunnels  in  operation 
are  two  under  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  each 
2  m.  long,  built  to  supply  the  city  with  pure  water;  two 
road  tunnels  under  the  Chicago  nver;  and  one  under  the 
bed  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland  li  m.  long,  built  for  water- 
supply. 

TUNNEL,  St.  CiiAiB  Riybr  Railway:  see  St.  ChAii^ 

BlYICR. 
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TUNNY,  n.  tan' nl  \L.  thunnus  or  thynntis;  Gr  ihunnoi, 
the  tunny-liiih— from  Or.  thunein,  to  hurry  or  dart  along: 
It.  tonno:  F.  than]:  a  fish  of  the  eeous  2%ynnu8  and  fam- 
ily Scomberida  {q,Y.);  the  Spanish  Mackerel  (q.  v.),  but  much 
larger  than  the  mackerel,  and  highly  esteemed  as  food 
along  the  Mediterranean, where  it  is  particularly  abund- 
ant. The  T.  is  a  large  fish,  sometimes  nine  ft.  lone, 
and  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  or  even  more.  Its  form  Is  • 
much  thicker  than  that  of  the  mackerel;  its  tail  so  widely 
forked  as  to  be  crescent-shaped.— The  Phoenicians  estab- 
lished a  T. -fishery  at  a  very  early  period  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  the  T.  appears  on  Phoenician  medals  of 
Oadiz  and  Carteia.  Salted  T.  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  called  Saltamentum  ScnxUcum.  The 
T.  is  captured  generally  by  means  of  nets  arranged  in 
a  funnel-like  form,  the  ush  entering  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
funnel,  and  beine  gradually  driven  to  the  narrow  end, 
where  they  are  killed  by  lances  and  harpoons.  The  line 
of  nets  is  often  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
costs  about  |6, 000. —The  American  T.  {Thpnnus  iecundo- 
doricUis)  is  commonly  called  the  Horse-mackerel:  it  is 
found  on  the  coasts  of  N.  Y.,  and  thence  n.  to  Nova  Scotia. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  12  ft  It  is  nearly  black 
above,  silvery  on  the  sides,  and  white  below.  Its  flesh  is 
much  esteemed.  It  yields  much  oil,  obtained  by  boiling 
the  head  and  the  belly:  20  gallons  are  often  obtained  from 
a  sdngle  fish. 

To  the  same  genus  with  theT.  belong  the  Striped  Bonito, 
and  thelAlbacore  or  Albicore  (T.  oUmcotus),  which  inhabits 
the  W.  Indian  seas,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  table.  The 
name  Albicore,  however,  seems  to  be  often  given  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  this  family  inhabiting  tropical  seas,  and 
sometimes  to  the  T.  itself.  The  Long-finned  T.  {Orcynui 
alalonga),  about  12  lbs.,  off  the  coast  of  Cal.,  is  there  called 
Albicore, 

TUNSTALL,  tun'stal:  market-town  in  Staffordshire, 
£ng.;  168  m.  n.w.  of  London,  on  a  branch  of  the  London 
and  Northwestern  railway,  and  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  the  market,  town- 
hall,  and  the  old  court-house,  now  used  as  a  free  public 
library  and  reading-room.  There  are  veins  of  coal,  iron, 
and  clay  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  manufactures  ironware, 
pottery,  tiles,  and  brick.— Pop.  (1881)  14,244;  (1891)  16,78$ 

TUP,  n.  tttp  [OF.  taup,  a  ram— probably  from  butting 
with  his  head  (see  Top):  It.  ioppa-toppa,  expressive  of  re- 
peated blows]:  a  ram;  a  male  of  the  ^eep  kind:  Y.  to  butt, 
as  a  ram;  to  copulate,  as  a  male  sheep.  Tup'pmo,  imp. 
Tupped,  pp.  iupt. 

TUPAl'A:  see  Banxrino. 

TUPELO,  iu'pe-ld:  tree  of  the  geous  Nyua,  nat.  order 
Gornaceaj  native  of  N.  America,  chiefly  of  the  southern 
United  States;  havingsimple  alternate  leaves,  mostly  entire, 
greenish  inconspicuous  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  long 
stalks,  the  fruit  a  drupe.  N.  multiflora  attains  a  height  of 
60-70  ft.,  but  is  usually  a  iniddle-sized  tree,  with  beech- 
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like  horizontal  brancties  and  liglit  spray,  which  turns 
bright  crimson  in  autumn.  The  wood  is  '  unwedgeable,' 
the  fibres  crossing  obliquely.  It  is  often  called  Black  Gum 
Treb,  or  Sour  Gum  Tree,  or  Peppeiidge.  y.  uniflara,  the 
Labqe  T.,  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree,  remarkable  for  ex- 
traordinary enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
sometimes  eij^ht  or  nine  feet  in  diameter,  while  at  no  great 
height  the  diameter  diminishes  to  15  or  20  in.  The  fertile 
flower  is  solitary  on  a  slender  peduncle.  The  fruit,  oblong 
and  blue,  resembles  a  small  olive,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
same  way  by  Frencb  settlers  in  America.  If.  eandiean*  or 
eapUata,  the  Ogbchee  Limb,  is  a  small  tree,  of  which  the 
fruit  is  very  acid  and  is  used  like  that  of  the  lime.  The 
wood  of  all  the  species  is  soft,  that  of  the  Large  T.  remark- 
ably so. 
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TUPPER,<tip'^,  Benjamin:  soldier:  1738,  Aug.— 17»2, 
June;  b.  Stoughton,  Mass.  He  served  in  the  Fraich  war 
1756-68.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  he  was  maj., 
and  became  col.  of  a  Mass.  regt.  1776,  and  the  sanae  year 
commanded  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  and  galleys  in  the 
Hudson  river,  N.  Y.  He  served  at  Saratoga  under  Gen. 
Horatio  Gbttes,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
was  brevetted  gen.  before  the  end  of  the  war.  T.  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Ohio  Land  Co.  He  settled  in 
Marietta,  O.,  1787,  and  was  judge  1788. 

TUPPER,  Sir  Charles,  k.c.ic.g.,  m.d.,  d.cl.:  states- 
man: 1821.  July  2 ;  b.  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia. 

He  was  educated  at  Acadia  Coll.  and  at  Edinburgh;  won 
the  diploma  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Coll.  of  Surgeons 
1848;  entered  political  life  in  Nova  Scotia  1855;  was  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council,  and  provisional  sec.  1857-60; 
prime  minister  1864-67.  He  was  elected  to  the  first  par- 
liament of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  became  member  of 
privy  council  1870,  and  was  pres.  of  that  body  till  1873, 
when  he  was  made  minister  of  inland  revenue.  He  was 
minister  of  customs  1878-78,  of  public  works  1878,  of  rail- 
ways and  canals  1879-84,  of  finance  1887;  was  appointed 
high  commissioner  of  Canada  in  London  1884-88;  member 
of  the  fisheries  conference  1887;  was  created  a  baronet  1888. 
In  1896  he  became  premier  of  the  Dominion.  His  adminis- 
tration was  defeated  on  Manitoba  school  bill,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier. 

TUPPER,  Martin  Farquhar,  d.cl.,  p.r.s.:  English 
poet,  popular  rather  than  great:  1810,  July  17—1889,  Nov. 
29;  b.  London;  son  of  Martin  T.,  a  well-known  surgeon, 
descended  from  a  family  which  had  been  expelled  from 
Germany,  1548,  on  account  of  Prot.  opinions,  and  had  long 
been  settled  in  Guernsey.  Martin  T.  was  educated  at  the 
Charter-house,  and  afterward  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford. 
On  leaving  college  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  1835;  but  never  practiced.  In 
1882  he  published  anonymously  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  attracted  little  attention.  His  Proverbial  PMlosophy 
appeared  1889,  and  was  immensely  popular  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  though  ridiculed  by  the 
critics.  Half  a  million  copies  wese  sold  in  the  United 
States  alone.  A  fair  criticism  would  probably  decide  that, 
while  there  is  nothing  in  T.'s  Proverbial  Philosophy  to  justify 
its  enormous  success — so  far  as  mere  circulation  goes — the 
book  is  yet  something  better  than  the  mere  conglomeration 
of  stupid  platitudes  which  its  detractors  so  confidently 
declare  it  to  be.  Besides  this  work,  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion rests,  T.  published  The  Crock  <^  Gold,  1844.  a  tale; 
OeralcUnef  1888,  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  complete  Coleridge's 
Inimitable  fragment  C/iristabel;  Modem  Pyramid^  1^; 
King  A^red's  Poems  in  English  Metre,  1850;  with  other, 
work  in  prose  and  verse.    He  died  in  London. 

TURACIN,  n.  tu'rorsln:  a  pigment  containing  copper, 
found  in  the  feathers  of  some  species  of  the  touraeo  or  plan- 
tain-eater. 
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TtRANlAN. 

TURANIAN,  a.  iu-rd/ni-dn  [in  Pers..  not  Iranian,  i.e., 
not  Persian]:  term  used  by  Sassanian  monarchs  to  desig- 
nate the  parts  of  their  realm  lying  outside  Iran;  then  a 
desi^ation  for  the  family  of  languages  now  generally  de- 
nominated the  Ural-Altaic,  Other  terms  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  family — e.g.,  Alatyan,  the  Tartars  of 
Siberia  calling  themselves  Alatys;  Sporadic,  as  said  of 
scattered  langua^s;  or  Allophylian — that  is.  spoken  by 
other  different  tribes.  As  a  philological  term,  Turanian 
may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  agglutinative  (see  Philol- 
ogy).— Turanian  languages  are  classed  by  Max  MttUer  in 
two  great  divisions,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern.  The 
N.  division  falls  into  five^section^ — the  Tungusic,  Mongolie, 
Turkic,  Finnic,  and  Samoyedie.  Of  these,  the  Tungusic 
dialects,  which  extend  n.  and  w.  from  China,  are  the 
lowest  in  orgauizatiou,  being  nearly  as  destitute  of  gram- 
matical forms  as  the  Chinese.  The  Mongolie  dialects  are 
superior  to  the  Tungusic,  though  the  different  parts  of 
speech  are  hardly  distinguished;  both  branches,  however, 
^ow  a  tendency  to  grammatical  development.  The  Turkic 
dialects,  of  which  the  Osmanli  or  Turkish  of  Constanti- 
nople is  the  most  prominent,  occupy  an  immense  area, 
from  the  Lena  and  the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  They 
are  rich  in  grammatical  forms,  especially  in  the  coniuga- 
tion  of  the  verb.  The  most  important  members  of  the 
Finnic  class  are  the  Finnic  of  the  JBaltic  coasts  (see  Finns), 
and  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar  (see  Hungary).  These 
have  also  a  fufly  developed  grammatical  structure,  and  in 
point  of  declension  are  richer  than  the  Turkic. 

The  S.  division  comprises,  among  others,  the  Tamulic 
or  Dravldian  dialects  of  s.  India  (see  Tamil);  the  Gangetic 
group,  in  two  branches,  the  Trans-Himalayan  (Tibetan, 
q.v.)  and  Sub-Himalayan  (Bhotanese,  etc.);  the  Taic,  or 
the  dialects  of  Siam;  and  the  Mdlaie,  or  Malay  and  Polv- 
nesian  dialects.  T.  languages  do  not  present  the  unmis- 
takable family  likeness  and  the  clear  evidences  of  gene- 
alogical relationship  presented  by  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
groups.  The  nature  of  their  structure,  and  the  nomadic 
character!  of  the  peoples  speaking  them,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  diversity,  even  sypposing  them  to  have 
all  sprung  from  the  same  stock.  The  only  characteristic 
T.  feature  which  always  remains  is  this:  the  root  is  never 
obscured;  the  determining  or  modifying  syllables  are 
generally  placed  at  the  end,  and  the  vowels  do  not  become 
so  absolutely  fixed  for  each  syllable  as  in  Sanskrit  and  He- 
brew. On  the  contrary,  there  is  what  is  called  the  Law  of 
Harmony,  according  to  which  the  vowels  of  each  word  may 
be  changed  and  mcdulated  to  harmonize  with  the  key-note 
struck  by  its  chief  vowel.  The  vowels  in  Turkish,  for 
instance,  are  divided  into  two'  classes,  eharpvjAflat.  If 
a  verb  contains  a  sharp  vowel  in  its  radical  portion,  the 
vowels  of  the  terminations  are  all  sharp;  while  the  same 
terminations,  if  following  a  root  with  a  flat  vowel,  modu- 
late their  own  vowels  into  the  flat  key.  Thus  we  have 
MOfMnek,  to  love,  but  bak-mak,  to  regard,  mek  or  mak  beinflf 
the  termination  of  the  infinitive.    The  term  '  Turanian '  fi 
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TUUBAN-TURBOT. 
DOW  usunlly  restricted  to  the  Northern  division,  but  is  being; 
rapidly  superseded  by  the  more  exact  term  *  Ural-Altaic* 

TURBAN,  n.  Urban  [P.  iwrftan— from  Sp.  and  It.  tur- 
bants,  a  turban — from  Pers.  dulband,  Aiuihgji:  the  spellings 
iolibani,  turribant,  turband,  occur  in  0£.]:  the  usual  cover- 
ing for  the  head  worn  by  the  people  of  eastern  nations,  con- 
sisting of  a  quilted  cap  round  which  a  sash  or  scarf  is 
twistM;  a  lady's  head-dress;  a  hat  consisting  of  a  crown 
either  without  a  brim,  or  with  a  brim  turned updose along 
the  crown;  the  whole  set  of  whorls  in  a  shell.  Tub'baited, 
a.  Mnd,  wearing  a  turban. 

TURBARY,  n.  t^'bd-rl  [mid.  L.  mrWrio— from  OHG. 
teurba,  turf]:  a  place  where  peat  or  turf  is  dug;  the  right  of 
digging  peat  or  turf;  a  swampy  peat-moss.  Tuhbart  de- 
POBIT8,  m  geoL,  swampy  deposits. 

TURBELLARIA,  n.  plu.  Wbil-ld'rU^  [L.  turbeOa,  a 
bustle,  a  stir— from  turba,  a  crowd]:  in  tool,,  an  order  of 
flattened  worms;  the  whirl-worms. 

TURBETH,  n.  UrUth:  see  Tukpbth. 

TURBID,  a.  Ur^bid  [L.  turbldus,  confused,  disordered; 
iurbdri,  to  disturb— from  ivrba,  a  crowd:  Sp.  iurbida, 
muddy]:  thick;  muddy;  not  clear,  as  a  liquid.  Tur'bidlt. 
ad.  'U,  TuBBiDNESS,  n.  -nis,  or  Turbid'itt,  n.  -i-ti,  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  turbid;  muddiness. 

TURBINATE,  a.  iSr^bUndi,  or  Turbinated,  a.  -nd-ied 
[L.  turbinditu,  pointed  like  a  cone,  conical— from  turbo  or 
turblnem,  a  whipping-top:  F.  turbine]:  in  bot.,  shaped  like 
atop,  or  a  cone  inverted;  wreathed  conically;  spiral-shaped. 
Tur'bina'tiok,  n.  4tUnd'8hun,  the  act  of  spinning  or  whirl- 
ing, as  a  top.  Tur'sotb,  n.  -bin,  a  horizontal  water-wheel 
(see  Water-power). 

TURBINID^,  tSrbin'i-di:  family  of  gasteropodous 
mollusks,  havinff  a  spiral  shell,  with  a  narrow  entire  aper- 
ture. The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed. 
Some  are  large,  others  small ;  some  are  veir  boiutif  ul.  The 
beautiful  pheasant-shells  {Ph(maneUa)  of  the  South  Seas 
are  referred  to  this  family 

TURBITH,  n.  ter^bith:  another  spelling  of  Turpbth. 

TURBOT.  n.  t^bdtXF.  turbot;  Dut.  tarboU  turbot:  said 
to  be  connected  with  Dut.  bot,  a  plaice:  most  probably  from 
L.  turbo,  a  whipping-top,  from  its  shape:  comp.,  however, 
W.  torbwt;  Gh&el.  turbaid;  Ir.  iurbU,  a  turbot]:  a  laree  and 
highly  esteemed  flat-fish  of  the  genus  Bhombm  and  family 
Fi&uronedida,  having  the  body  rbomboidal;  the  dorsal  fin 
commencing  immediately  above  the  upper  lip,  and  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  tail-fin;  the  eyes  generally  on  the  left 
dik.  The  Brill  (q.v.)  belongs  to  this  genus  as  well  as  the 
T.,  and  some  other  less  important  fishes.  The  T.  attains 
a  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  70-90  lbs.  Its  form  Is 
shorter,  broader,  and  deeper  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
flat-fish.  The  upper  surface  is  brown  in  color,  and  studded 
with  hard  roundish  tubercles.  Like  the  other  flat-fishes, 
it  generally  keeps  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it  is 
found  chiefly  on  banks  where  there  is  considerable  depth 
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TURBULENT— TURENNE. 

of  water.  Some  of  the  biiuks  iu  the  German  Oceao»  e.g., 
the  Dogger  Bank,  abouud  in  T. ;  it  is  fouud  also  in  estuaries, 
but  less  abundantly.  In  former  times  it  was  cauffht 
chiefly  bv  loug  lines;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  for 
the  London  market  is  uow  obtained  by  beam-trawliDg  (see 
Trawling).  Few  kinds  of  fish  are  more  prized  for  the 
toble.-— The  American  or  Spotted  T.  (Bomus  maculaiuB) 
also  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table:  it  is  common  on  the 
coasts  of  JN  ew  England  and  New  York.  It  attains  a  weight 
of  20  lbs.  The  breadth  is  about  one-half  of  the  length.  Tlie 
upper  surface  is  smooth,  reddish  gray,  with  large  circular 
or  oblong  darker  blotches  and  numerous  white  spots.  The 
Diamond  T.  of  California  is  Hyapseita  gutiulata, 

TURBULENT,  a.  Ur'burUnt  [F.  turbuleni—tsKmlA.  tu/r- 
btUen'tuM,  restless,  agitated— from  turbo,  I  disturb:  It  tur- 
boienio]:  in  violent  commotion;  restless;  disturbed;  tumult- 
uous; producing  commotion;  riotous;  disorderly;  refractory; 
insubordinate.  Turbolently,  ad.  -li.  Tdr'bulbncb, 
n.  4ens  [F.— L.],or  Tur'bulbncy.  n.  -Unsl,  a  disturbed 
state;  disorder  or  tumult  of  the  passions;  a  disposition  to  re- 
sist authority,  as  by  a  mob  or  crowd.  ~Stn.  of  *  turbuleuce*: 
agitation;  tumult;  tumultuousness;  insubordinatiODi  un- 
ruliness;  rioting;  disturbance;  sedition. 

TURCI8M,  D.  Ur'kwm  [see  Turk]:  the  civilization  or 
religion  of  the  Turks. 

TURCOJIAN.  n.  i^k^-mdn,  Tub'comans,  n.  plu. 
-mdm:  one  of  a  nomadic  and  predatory  Turkish  people  in 
central  Asia;  also  spelled  Turkoman. 

TUR'DID^:  see  Merulid^. 

TUREEN,  n.  iu-rin'  [F.  terrine,  an  earthen  pan— from 
F.  ierre;  L.  terra,  earth  J:  an  earthen  or  porcelain  vessel 
for  containing  soup,  etc.,  at  table. 

TURENNE,  iU'r^n\  F.  tu-r^n\  Henri  db  la  Toub 
d'Auybronb,  deh  Id  tor  dd-tairn',  Vicomte  db:  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  France's  military  heroes:  1611,  Sep.  11 — 
1675,  July  27;  b.  at  Sedan,  dept.  of  Ardennes;  second  son 
of  Henri,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Nassau, 
daughter  of  William  I.  of  Nassau-Orange,  the  great  assert- 
or  of  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands.  T.  was  brought  up 
in  the  Reformed  faith.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  1628, 
he  was  sent  to  Holland,  where,  under  his  uncle,  the  cele- 
brated Maurice  (q.v.),  he  was  initiated  into  the  art  of  war. 
Returning  to  France  1680,  he  was  favorably  received  by 
Itichelieu,  who  gave  him  a  commission.  In  1687  he  was 
attached  to  the  army  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  then  engaged 
in  Lorraine;  and  by  bringing  about  the  capture  of  Landre- 
cies,  Maubeuge,  and  other  places,  including  Brisach,  the 
key  of  w.  Germany,  T.  gained  such  repute,  that  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  (1688)  be  had  quite  a  triumphal  reception. 
The  victories  of  Route  and  Casale  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
1689,  added  to  his  laurels;  and  in  1641  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  supreme  command.  The  conquest  of  Roussillon 
from  the  Spaniards,  1642,  was  proof  of  his  military  genius, 
and  he  was  rewarded  1648  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine,  where  re* 
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peated  reverses,  a  defective  commissariat,  and  want  of  pay, 
bad  completely  demoralized  the  army.  Through  a  liberal 
expenditure  of  his  own  funds,  and  of  loans  obtained  by 
him  on  his  own  security,  the  troops  were  speedily  re- 
equip^d,  and  their  morale  restored  by  a  victory  over  the 
Bavarians  at  Rottweil  (1644).  In  1(544  he  took  I^ilipsburg 
and  Mainz,  but  the  following  year.  May  5,  he  was  com- 
pletely routed  at  Marientbal,  by  Mercy.  This  disgrace 
was  avenged  by  Cond6  at  Nordlingen.  Aug.  8,  where  Mer- 
cy was  slain;  and  T.  gloriously  concluded  Ihe  war  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  reconquest  of  the  Treves  electorate, 
the  conquest  of  &ivaria  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes, 
and  by  a  successful  campaign  in  Flanders.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.),  which  immediately  followed,  T. 
joined  the  party  of  ihefrondew's,  of  whom  his  elder  brother 
was  one  of  the  principal  leaders;  but  after  being  defeated  at 
Rethel  (1615,  Dec.  15),  he  withdrew  to  Flanders.  On  Maza- 
rin's  return  from  his  exile  at  BrUhl,  T.  joined  his  party, 
while  Conde  deserted  to  ihe  frondeurs,  and  the  two  great- 
est generals  of  the  period  were  for  the  first  time  pitted 
against  each  other.  T.  was  uniformly  victorious,  though 
his  forces  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Conde,  who 
was  ultimately  forced  to  retire  from  France.  T.  after- 
ward subdued  the  revolted  cities,  crossed  the  n.  frontier,  and 
conquered  much  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  On  the  out- 
break of  war  between  France  and  Holland  1667,  Louis 
XIV.  created  T.  marshal-gen.  of  France,  and  would  have 
made  him  constable  but  for  his  Prot.  opinions.  At  the  king's 
suggestion,  Bossuet  composed  his  celebrated  Exposition  de 
la  Boctriiie  Chretienne  expressly  for  T.'s  conversion,  and 
this,  backed  by  the  king's  repeated  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances, and  doubtless,  as  Voltaire  suggests,  by  the  more 
efficacious  promptings  of  ambition,  had  the  desired  effect, 
1668.  T.  's  campaign  in  Holland,  in  which  he  was  nominal- 
ly under  Louis's  command,  was  most  triumphant;  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  ventured  to  side  with 
the  Dutch,  was  pursued  to  Berlin  (1672),  and  forced  to  beg 
for  peace.  The  emperor  next  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
Holland,  and  T.  was  transferred  to  the  Upper  Rhine.  This, 
his  last  campaign,  is  disfigured  by  the  im justifiable  devas- 
tation of  the  Palatinate,  under  orders  from  Lou  vols. 
After  routing  the  Oermans  at  MUlhausen  and  Turckheim, 
and  forcing  them  across  the  Rhine,  he  was  at  last  opposed 
to  a  worthy  antagonist  in  Montecuculi  (q.v.);  but  their 
famous  passage  of  strategy  was  left  unfinished,  T.  being 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  reconnoiterins  the  ground  at 
Salzbacii.  His  grateful  sovereign  ordereahim  to  be  en- 
tombed at  St.  Denis  with  the  kings  of  France.  By  the  or- 
der of  Napoleon,  his  remains  were  placed  under  the  dome 
of  the  Invalides,  at  Paris.  18(X),  Sep.  33.  X.  left  Memoirs  of 
his  campaigns. 
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TURF.  n.  Urf  [Icel.  and  Sw.  Unf;  Dan.  ibno;  Dut. 
Uiff;  OHG.  9fwrha,  turf:  W.  iorp^  a  lump]:  the  grassy 
surface  of  untilled  land;  a  detached  piece  of  the  surmce  of 
a  grassy  park;  sod;  sward;  the  fibrous,  black,  earthy  sub 
stance  used  as  fuel;  peat;  race-ground— hence,  horse- 
racing  (see  Turf  Laws:  Hobsb-bacino:  Horsbhak-, 
ship:  Horsb):  V.  to  cover  with  turf  or  sod.  Turf'ing, 
imp. :  N.  the  operation  of  covering  with  turf.  Turfbd 
pp.  Wf%.  TuRFT,  a.  iifrflt  abounding  with  or  resembling 
turf;  in  %lang,  given  to  horse-racing;  sporting.  Turf'inBss, 
n.  'fU%,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  covered  with  turf. 
TuBFEN,  a.  terfn^  made  of  turf;  covered  with  turf.  Turf'- 
iTB,  n.  -i<,  in  %laTig,  a  betting-man;  a  frequenter  of  race- 
courses. 

TURFAN,  tor-fdn':  important  city  in  the  east  of  E. 
Turkestan,  on  the  s.  slope  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mts.  It  con- 
sists of  about  6,000  houses. — T.  Is  a  name  also  of  Eastern 
Turkestan  itself. 

TURF  LAWS:  the  rules  which  govern  the  ancient  pas- 
time of  horse-racing  (q.v.).  In  the  United  Kingdom  these 
are:  1.  As  lo  i*acing.  The  stewards  or  persons  intrusted  witli 
the  management  and  possession  of  the  land  for  the  time 
have  a  right,  which  is  seldom  enforced,  to  turn  off  any 
person  they  please  from  the  grounds.  Many  of  the  great 
races  are  not  run  within  a  year  from  the  time  the  horses 
are  entered.  The  owner  of  a  horse  entered  can  withdraw 
or  *  scratch '  him  before  the  race  is  run.  When  the  race  is 
run.  the  successful  party  may  sue  for  the  amount  of  the 
stakes;  and  if  the  race  \&  not  run,  or  cannot  be  run,  each 
subscriber  may  sue  for  recovery  of  his  contribution.  If 
the  stakes  are  contributed  for  an  illegal  ^me,  it  is  other- 
wise; and  before  the  stakes  have  been  paid  away,  any  con- 
tributor may  sue  for  and  recover  his  deposit.  The  stewards 
decide  all  disputes  about  the  fairness  of  a  race,  and  their 
award  is  bindmg:  if  they  cannot  agree,  then  it  will  fall  to 
be  decided  by  a  jury.— 2.  As  to  wagers.  By  the  act  8  and 
9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  15,  all  wagers  were  declared  void,  except 
as  regards  subscriptions  of  money  or  plate  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  a  lawful  game,  sport,  pastime,  or  exercise. 
If  one  makes  a  wager  on  a  race,  he  may  retract  it  any  time 
before  the  event  comes  off,  and  require  the  money,  if  de- 
posited, to  be  repaid;  and  no  wager  can  be  tried  in  any 
court  of  law  or  equity,  so  that  the  winner  cannot  compel 
payment.    It  is  merely  a  debt  of  honor. 

TURGENEF,  ior-gSTi^f  (or  Tourguenieff,  ith-ghSn- 
yef),  Ivan  Sergeiewitch:  Russian  poet  and  greatest  of 
Russian  novelists:  1818,  Nov.  9—1883,  Sep.  8;  b.  in  the 
govt,  of  Orel,  Russia,  of  an  old  Russian  family.  He  studied 
m  the  universities  of  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin. 
Returning  home  1840,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  ministry  of 
the  interior,  but  a  year  later  retired  to  private  life  on  his 
estate.  His  first  work  was  Pa/ranha,  a  poem;  then  fol- 
lowed several  light  sketches,  later  collectea  under  the  title 
The  Papers  cf  a  Sportsman  (1852).  In  these  T.  portrays 
with  startling  realism^ the  wretched  condition  of  the  peaa- 
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antry;  and  the  little  book,  which  was  eagerly  read  by  aH 
classes  of  Russian  society,  eyen  by  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
exerted  a  sensible  influence  toward  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  His  reputation  as  a  faithful  delineator  of  char- 
acter and  manners  was  much  heightened  by  his  next  con- 
siderable work,  A  Nest  of  Nobles  (1859).  In  Fathers  and 
Sons  (1862),  T.  described  the  spread  of  nihilistic  prin- 
ciples—a term  coined  by  himself.  From  1868  till  his 
death,  T.  resided  mostly  in  Baden-Baden  and  Paris.  As 
a  novelist  he  holds  rank  with  the  foremost;  he  is  the  peer 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  of  Balzac  and  Hugo.  Several 
sinister  traits  of  character  T.  inherited  from  his  mother: 
for  some  account  of  these,  see  Russian  Traits  and  Terrort, 
by  E.  B.  Lanin,  chapter  on  Lying  (Boston  1891).  Of  his 
selected  works  12  vols,  have  been  transl.  into  German. 
Many  of  his  writings  have  been  transl.  into  French  (thence 
into  English);  a  few  have  been  transl.  direct  from  the  Rus- 
sian. Among  his  works  that  have  appeared  in  English 
are:  Russian  Ufe  in  the  Interior;  Fathers  and  Sons;  Smoke, 
or  Life  at  Baden;  Liza;  OniheEve;  DimitriBudin;  Sprif^ 
Floods;  Virgin  Soil.^Bee  Isaac  Pavlovsky's  Souvenirs  sur 
laurguenief, 

TTJRGENT,  a.  t^ji^nt  [L.  turgens  or  turgen'iem,  swdl- 
ing;  turgeri,  to  swell]:  swelling:  tumid;  protubennt 
TuBGBSOENT,  a.  tir-ji/shU  ,[L,  turge^cens,  beginning  to 
swell;  turges'eeri,  to  begin  to  swell]:  growing  lam;  in  a 
swelling  state.  Tubobs'cbnge,  n.  -sins,  or  TuBGBffcsHCT, 
n.  -sSn-sl,  act  of  swelling;  inflation;  bombast 

TURGID,  a.  t^'jid  [L.  turgidus,  swollen,  distended— 
from  turgerS,  to  swell:  It.  turgido]:  swollen;  tumid;  dis- 
tended beyond  the  natural  size;  puffed  up;  pompous; 
bombastic;  inflated,  as  language.  Tun'eiDLT,  ad.  4L 
Tur'oidkess,  n.  -nSs,  or  Ttjrgiditt.  n.  t&r-fld^l4lt  state 
of  being  swelled;  tumidness;  bombast 

TURGOT,  tHr-gd,  Anns  Robert  Jacques,  Baron  ds 
l'Aulne:  French  statesman  and  economist:  1727,  May 
10—1781,  Mar.  18;  b.  Paris;  descended  from  one  of  the 
oldest  families  \n  Normandy.  T.  was  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  but  preferred  law.  Appointed,  1761,  intend- 
ant  of  Limoges,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province 
for  18  years,  introducing  a  more  equitable  administraUon 
9f  imposts,  and  abolishing  the  Corwe,  or  old  method  of 
Repairing  roads  and  bridges  by  the  compulsoi^  labor  of 
the  poor  inhabitants.  He  exerted  himself  also  m  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  in  every 
possible  way  sought  the  public  good.  The  cultivation  of 
the  potato  was  introduced  by  him  into  Limoges.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  XY . ,  a  wider  field  opened  before  him.  The 
finances  were  in  terrible  disorder,  the  whole  social  and  po- 
litical system  of  France  needed  regeneration  and  reform; 
and  T.  appeared  to  be  the  man  to  meet  the  crisis.  He  was 
first  made  minister  of  marine,  afterward  comptroller>gen. 
of  France,  when  to  fill  that  post  was  to  be  virtually  the 
prime  minister.  In  his  letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  he  adopted, 
as  the  motto  of  his  administration,  'no  bankruptcy,  no 
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augmentation  of  imposts,  no  loans.'  His  first  task  was 
to  reduce  the  expenditure  so  as  to  leave  an  annual  sur- 
plus of  20  millioos  of  francs,  for  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  He  augmeuted  the  public  revenue  without  imposing 
new  taxes,  and  he  introduced  exactness  of  payments  and 
fidelity  of  engagements  into  all  public  financial  operations. 
One  of  his  first  measures  was  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  in  m\n  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  constantly 
occupied  himself  with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  people.  He  proposed  to  abolish  the  Corvee  in  the  rural 
districts,  to  free  the  provinces  from  their  barriers,  commerce 
from  internal  duties,  trade  from  its  shackles,  and.  lastlv, 
to  make  the  nobility  and  clergy  contiibute  to  the  taxes  in 
Uie  same  proportion  as  the  third  estate.  He  wished  also, 
by  means  of  provincial  assemblies,  to  accustom  the  nation 
to  public  life,  and  prepare  it  for  the  restoration  of  the 
states-general.  If  the  nobility  and  privileged  classes  had 
possessed  foresight  and  patriotism  enough  to  submit  to  his 
plans,  France  might  have  been  spared  the  horrors  and  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution.  But  his  projects  for  the  public 
good  were  defeated  by  the  confederacy  formed  against 
him  by  nobles,  courtiera,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  finan- 
ciers. The  king  forsook  him,  thous^h  at  the  same  time 
observing  that  T.  and  himself  were  the  only  persons  who 
desired  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  retired  1776,  May 
12,  liaving  held  office  only  20  months,  of  which  seven  were 
spent  in  repressing  sedition,  and  seven  in  bed  while  suf- 
fering from  gout.  It  is  alleged  against  his  practical  talent 
for  statesmanship  that  he  lacked  address,  and  that  he  did 
not  sufficiently  dissemble  his  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
cowardice  and  baseness  of  those  who  fattened  upon  the 
abuses  that  he  was  laboring  to  eradicate.  After  his  retire- 
ment, he  resumed  the  pursuit  of  poetry  afid  literature. 
His  Latin  inscription  for  the  portrait  of  Franklin  is  mem- 
orable :  '  Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis. '  His 
works  are  a  mine  of  sound  and  original  thought.  His 
Memaire  on  the  revolutionarv  war  in  America  expresses 
strikin^y  profound  and  original  views  in  regard  to  colo- 
nies. His  work  on  Usury  contains  almost  all  that  is  of 
vidue  in  Bentham's  LetUrs  on  the  Usury  Lotos.  He  held 
general  objections  to  charitable  institutions.  He  died  of 
gout,  at  Paris,  leaving  a  memory  of  practical  sagacity,  un- 
selfidi  patriotism,  private  fidelity,  and  integrity  in  public 
service,  which  render  him  one  of  the  most  massive  figures 
in  moral  grandeur  in  the  18th  c.  He  had,  as  his  colleague 
Malesherbes  said  of  him,  '  the  head  of  Bacon,  and  the 
heart  of  L'Hopital/    See  his  Life  by  Fonchi  (1877). 

TURIN,  tU'rin  (Augusta  Tcmrinorunit  Bodineomagus, 
ColorUa  Julia,  Taurasia— in  Italian,  Torino):  city  of  n. 
Italy,  formerly  cap.  of  Piedmont,  then  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Po  and  the  Dora  Kipaira; 
45**  5'  n.  lat.,  7*^  42'  e.  long. ;  54  m.  by  rail  from  the  Mont 
Cents  tunnel.  Its  pop.  at  the  bednning  of  the  10th.  c.  was 
42,000  (see  further  below).  T.  is  an  old  town  which 
began  to  acquire  importance  when  Amadeus  V.  made  it 
the  cap.  of  Savoy,  1418,  built  a  castle  there,  and  took  up 
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his  residence  there.  Charles  Emanuel  I.  enlarged  the  city 
by  royal  decree  1620,  and  it  was  still  more  enlargd  1673 
and  1702.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  the  French 
destroyed  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  converting  them  into 
public  promenades.  More  recently  the  moats  and  fortifi- 
cations nave  been  demolished,  to  make  way  for  new  streets. 
These  and  other  improvements  have  made  T.  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  finest  of  its 
famous  squares  are:  Piazza  San  Carlo,  surrounded  by 
wide  porticoes,  and  adorned  by  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
(by  Marochetti)  of  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy;  Piazza 
Castello,  also  surrounded  by  porticoes,  prolonged  down 
Via  Po  to  the  end  of  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  the  finest 
square  in  Europe  for  size,  regularity  of  architecture,  and 
beauty  of  situation;  Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  with  porticoes 
and  a  fine  garden;  Piazza  Carlo  Alberto,  with  an  eques- 
trian statue  (also  by  Marochetti)  of  the  king  of  that  name; 
Piazza  d'Armi,  vast  open  space  for  military  exercises, 
flanked  by  the  old  and  new  arsenals  of  the  kingdom. 
Leadius  out  of  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  handsome 
five-arched  bridge  crosses  the  Po,  begun  by  Napoleon  I., 
with  money  from  the  sale  of  the  jewels  and  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  cathedral,  and  finished  by  the  kings  of  Sardin- 
ia. Another  fine  bridge  is  that  across  the  Dora,  of  a  sin- 
gle arch,  nearly  straight,  the  work  of  the  engineer  Mosca. 
Among  the  numerous  churches,  the  principal  are  the  C%- 
thedralof  San  Giovanni,  a Gk)thic structure,  built  in  the  7th 
c,  and  reconstructed  1498;  San  Filippo,  the  handsomest 
church  in  T.;  La  Consolata;  La  Gran  Madredi  Dio;  and 
a  Waldensian  temple.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the 
town  is  La  Superga,  a  splendid  basilica,  raised  by  Victor 
Amadeus  to  fulfil  a  vow,  and  now  the  mausoleum  of  the 
House  of  Savov.  The  royal  palace,  designed  by  Castella- 
monte,  is  poor  m  outward  appearance;  the  Carignano  Palace 
is  an  odd  building,  by  Guarini.  Other  notable  buildings 
are:  the  town-hall,  designed  by  Lanfranchi;  the  new  univ., 
with  71  professorships,  and  (1886)  2,182  students,  library 
of  120,000  vols.,  and  2,000  MSS.;  the  Accademia  delle 
Scienze,  with  an  Egyptian  museum,  the  finest  in  Europe; 
the  Seminary;  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni.  The  private 
palaces  are  numerous  and  vast,  but  in  a  poor  style  of  archi- 
tecture. There  is  the  Theatre  Royal;  the  Carignano 
Theatre,  designed  by  Alfieri;  the  Vittorio  Emanuele;  and 
many  other  theatres. 

The  industries  and  the  trade  of  T.  are  extensive:  its 
manufactures  consist  of  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  velvet 
hats,  paper,  pottery,  leather,  arms,  and  liqueurs.  The 
people  are  sober,  industrious,  and  generally  thriving. — 
Pop.  (1861)  204,715;  (1881)  notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
the  capital,  238,124--commune  252,832;  (1892)  880,000. 

T.  was  inhabited  originally  by  the  Taurinians.  a  tribe  of 
Ligurians.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  first  In  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  by  whom  it  was  taken  and  sacked,  on  his 
descent  into  Italy  after  crossing  the  Alps.  T.  became  a 
royal  colony  B.C.  166,  and  was  called  by  Augustus 
duffuita  Taurinorum,    On  the  fall  of  the  empire  it  went 
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to  the  Lombards,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  SO 
Lombard  duchies.  Charlemagne  made  it  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Susa,  whose  line  'ruled  till  1032,  when  the 
House  of  Savoy  succeeded  it.  The  city  was  taken  by  the 
French  1506,  and  held  bv  them  nearly  60  years.  They 
took  it  again  1640;  and  1796  its  defenses  were  dismantled!, 
and  united  to  the  French  empire  1800  as  the  dept.  of  the 
Po.     In  1815  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy. 

TURIO,  n.  <tt'rl-d.  TuiuoNBfl,  plu.  ta-rU'nH  [L.  turlo, 
the  tendril  or  young  branch  of  a  tree]:  in  bot„  a  younff 
shoot  covered  with  scales  sent  up  from  an  underCTound 
stem,  as  in  asparagus;  the  early  stage  of  a  sucker  when  in- 
vested by  leaf-scales.  Tu'rionif'bbous,  a.  -n^H'-iis  f  L. 
fero,  I  bear] :  producing  tendrils  or  young  dioots. 

TURK,  n.  ierk  [Tu-kin,  an  old  Chinese  name  by  which 
the  Turkish  tribes  were  designated]:  a  native  of  Turk^; 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  a  member  of  a  race  (not  confined 
to  the  empire  of  Turkey)  related  to  the  Mongols,  and  in- 
cluding the  Petchenegs,  Usbegs,  Turcomans,  etc.  (see 
TcTRKS);  from  old  ideas  connectea  with  the  Turks,  a  cruel 
tyrannical  man.  Ttttikish,  a.  Urklth,  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling the  Turks.  Turk'ibhness,  n.  'fUs,  the  character 
of  the  Turks;  Turdsm.  Turk's-cap,  a  handsome  species 
of  Ifly,  the  LUium  Mari&gon,  Tub'ket,  n.  -M,  the  country 
of  Uie  Turks;  a  laree  domestic  fowl,  originally  from  N. 
Amer. — so  call^  ei£er  from  the  supposition  that  it  came 
from  Turkey,  or  more  likely  from  the  bright-scarlet  color 
of  the  fleshy  excrescences  on  its  head  (see  below):  Adj.  of 
or  from  Turkey.  Turket-leather,  also  called  Morocco- 
leather,  is  prepared  from  goat-skin.  Turkbt-rbd,  a  fine 
durable  rea  produced  from  madder  (see  below).  Titrkbt- 
8TQBIE,  a  familiar  name  for  the  whetslate  or  honestone,  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  coming  from  Turkey,  used  for  sharp- 
ening cutting-hii^rs.  and  fi)r  ix>li8hing  phUe  (see  Honb). 
TiTBXKT-WHEAT,  an  old  name  for  maize. 
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TURKESTAN,  tor-k^iS'idn' :  ^countiy  of  the  Turks/ 
called  also  Jagatai,  aud  by  the  Persians  Turan:  extensive 
region  of  central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  beyond 
Lob-nor  (long.  110^  e.),  and  from  Sibeiia  and  Dzungaria  8. 
to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  Until  recently  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Bolor-Tagh  (q.v.),  a  mountain  chain  of 
the  first  magnitude,  running  n.  and  s.,  divided  T.  into  two 
parts.  English  explorers  entering  T.  from  the  s.,  and 
Russians  from  the  n.,  have  shown  that  no  such  range 
exists.  Its  place  is  taken  so  far,  however,  by  a  lofty  table- 
land, the  Pamir  steppe,  which,  sloping  gently  e.  and  w., 
separates  the  rivers  running  e.  to  the  desert  of  Qobi  from 
those  which  run  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  separates  T.  into  a 
w.  and  an  e.  portion. 

Western  Turkestan,  Oreat  Bukharia,  or  simply 
Turkestan,  or  Turan,  consists  of  the  great  hollow  plain  of 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  which  occupies  its  w.  aud 
centre,  and  of  the  hilly  and  well-watered  districts  formed 
by  the  ramifications  oi  the  Thinn-Shaii  Mts.  and  Hindu- 
Kush.  The  plain  is  composed  of  deserts  of  loose  shifting 
sand,  interspersed  with  oases  where  a  subsoil  of  clay  ren- 
ders the  formation  of  lakelets  of  rain  possible;  strips  of 
fertile  land  along  the  banks  of  rivers:  and  occasional  tracts 
clad  with  coarse  thin  grass:  the  e.  districts  abound  in  val- 
leys of  remarkable  fertility.  The  climate  varies  on  the 
plains  from  extreme  cold  to  burning  heat;  and  though  in 
the  e.  highlands  the  cold  is  almost  as  intense  in  winter, 
the  heal  of  summer  is  much  less,  llie  rivers  of  T.  are  the 
Syr-Daria  (see  Str-Daria)  and  Amu-Daria  (see  Oxus);  the 
Zer-Afshan,  which  rises  on  the  s.  of  the  Asfera-tag,  and 
flows  w.  400  m.,  terminating  in  a  small  salt  lake  or  marsh 
near  Bokhara;  and  the  Murghab,  which  rises  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Ghur,  and,  after  a  w.n.w.  course  of  450  m.,  loses 
Itself  in  a  marsh  beyond  Merv.  The  vegetable  products  of 
the  country  are  fruits,  ^rain,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  to- 
bacco. Silk  is  produced  m  considerable  amount.  Forests 
are  scarcely  represented  in  this  extensive  region.  Salt  is 
abundant,  large  tracts  of  desert  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated and  even  crusted  over  with  it;  aud  sal-ammoniac  is 
common.  Agriculture  and  breeding  of  domestic  animals 
are  occupations  of  the  great  mass  or  the  population;  but 
manufacturing  industry  also  is  considerable.  The  produce 
consists  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  goods,  shagreen 
(superior  to  that  manufactured  in  Europe)  and  other  kinds 
of  leather,  paper  made  of  raw  silk,  carpets,  and  a  few 
sabres,  knives,  and  rifles. 

Western  T.  is  divided  into  Russian  T.,  Including  Kho- 
kan  (q.v.),  now  Fcrghfina,  in  the  n.  and  n.e.,  and  the 
Tekke  Turcoman  country,  with  Merv  in  the  s.w.,  Khiva 
(q.v.),  under  Russian  influence,  in  the  w.,  Bokhara  (q.v.) 
in  the  e.  and  centre;  and  Afghan  T.,  including  Badakshan 
(q.v.)  and  Kunduz,  Balkb  (q.v.),  Maimaneh,  Andkhui, 
and  Sir-l-pul.  The  population  comprises  Usbegs  (q.v.J, 
the  dominant  race.  Turcomans,  Karakalpaks,  Kirghis 
(q.v.),  Sai-ts  or  Tajiks,  Persians,  Kiptchaks,  and  a  lew 
Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Jews.    Of  these,  the  Sarts  or  Tajiks, 
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ori^nai  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  nre  of  anc.  Persian  stock, 
and,  witii  the  Usbegs,  Hindus,  and  Jews,  form  the  settled 
population;  the  Persians  are  mostly  descendants  of  slaves; 
the  other  races  are  largely  nomad  and  predatory.  For  the 
ethnographic  relations  of  the  Turcomans,  see  Turks. 
The  prevalent  religion  is  Mohammedanism,  and  most  of 
the  tribes  are  Sunnites  (q.v.).  A  few  Shiites  (q.v.),  Sufis, 
and  Buddhists  are  also  found. 

T.  has  had  an  important  place  in  Asiatic  history  from 
the  very  earliest  times.  The  contests  between  the  Iranian 
and  Turuninu  races  are  prominent  in  Firdusi's  sketch  of 
the  semi-mythical  traditions  of  Persia;  and  the  earliest 
light  of  history  shows  us  Bactiiana  (Balkh)  and  Sogdiana 
(£>khara)  as  well-cultivated  and  populous  countHes.  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  inhabited  by 
Persians,  to  whom  most  of  the  prominent  cities  of  T.  owe 
their  origin.  With  Pei-sia.  T.  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  made  Bactria  an  independent  Greek 
kingdom,  while  the  rest  was  in  possession  of  the  Parlhians. 
Under  the  Sassanides,  the  Persian  boundary  was  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  Jaxartes;  but  the  gradual  gathering  of 
Turkish  tribes  from  the  n.e.  on  the  right  bmk  of  that 
river  led  to  constant  warfare  on  the  frontier,  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Matoer-tU-neher  (*the 
country  between  the  rivers  '—i.e.,  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartee) 
and  of  Khaurezm  (Khiva)  by  the  invaders.  In  the  8th  c. 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Arabs  possessed  themselves  of  T., 
and  during  the  decline  of  the  caliphate  it  became  the  seat 
of  various  minor  dynasties,  e.g.,  the  Samani  (q.v.)  in 
Mawer-ul-neher,  and  the  shahs  of  Khaurezm;  and  after  a 
brief  union  with  the  Seljuk  empire  in  Persia  was  mostly 
united  to  Khaurezm,  and  was  with  it  overrun  by  the  Mon- 
gol hordes  under  Genghis  Khan  (q.v.),  on  whose  death  it 
became  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  his  vast  empire,  and 
was  allotted  to  his  son  Jagatai.  On  the  decline  of  Jagatai's 
dynas^,  Timilr  (q.v.)  rose  to  supreme  authority  in  T.,  and 
in  his  35  years'  reign  made  it  the  centre  of  an  immense  em- 
pire, which  stretched  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  frontiers 
of  China,  and  from  Moscow  to  the  Ganges.  This  period 
was  the  golden  age  of  T. ;  its  powerful  monarch  was  never 
weary  of  adorning  its  cities  with  the  spoils  of  victory; 
colonies  of  learned  men,  skilled  artisans,  and  all  whose 
knowledge  or  abilities  could  be  of  service  to  his  subjects, 
were  either  transferred  to  T.  from  the  countries  he  had 
conquered,  or  induced  by  munificent  offers  to  settle  there; 
till  under  him  and  his  more  immediate  successors,  Samar- 
kand became  a  focus  of  enlightenment  and  learning.  But 
after  the  death  of  Shah  Rokh.  Timor's  youngest  son,  the 
empire  was  split  Into  numerous  fragments;  and  after  a 
time  a  new  dynasty  snatchefi  Persia  from  Timfir's  family, 
while  the  Usbegs,  under  Sheibanl  Khan,  drove  them 
(1500)  from  the  country  n.  of  the  Amu-Daria;  one  of  the 
expelled  princes,  Mirza  Baber,  who  had  ruled  in  Ferghftna 
(the  8.  half  of  Khokan),  subsequently  founding  the  '  Great 
Mogul'  empire  in  Hindustan.  The  Usbeg  empire  gener- 
ally included  Badakhshan,  Herat,  and  Meshed;  but  theae 
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were  lost  on  its  didsion  1658  into  various  indepeudeDt 
khanates.  Khiva  was  conquered  by  Nadir  Shah  1740,  and 
Bokhara  limited  to  the  n.  bank  of  the  Amu-Daria;  but  the 
Kirghis  of  the  Little  Horde  restored  the  independence  of 
Khiva,  which  they  ruled  till  1792,  when  the  present  Usbeg 
dynasty  obtained  the  throne;  and  Shah  Murad  (1806-22), 
renowned  under  the  appellation  Beggee  Jan,  effectually 
restored  to  the  Bokhariot  sceptre  its  former  extensive  sway. 
Khokau,  after  emancipating  itself  from  the  authority  of 
Sheibaul's  successors,  was  incorporated  with  Bokhara, 
but  afterward  united  with  the  states  of  Eastern  T.,  and  on 
their  conquest  by  China  resumed  its  independence.  The 
recent  history  of  T.  records  a  series  of  wars  between  Bok- 
hara and  Khokan,  and  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  in  which  the 
Bokhariots  had  generally  the  advantage,  owing  to  the  aid 
of  the  Turcomans  of  the  southern  desert,  whom  they  sub- 
sidize; the  raids  of  the  Turcomans  along  the  n.  frontier  of 
Persia;  the  advance  of  the  Afghans  from  the  s.e.;  and  the 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  from  the  n.  and  w.  Between 
the  deserts  of  T.  and  those  of  Persia  lies  a  long  and  fertile 
tract  from  the  s.e.  of  the  Caspian  to  Herat,  the  *  key  to 
India;'  over  it  pass  the  great  routes  from  western  to 
eastern  Asia.  North  of  it,  chiefly  in  the  deserts,  dwell 
the  Turcomans,  brigands  and  man-stealers,  till  of  late  con- 
stantly engaged  in  marauding  expeditions  a^nst  the 
northern  Persians.  Their  atrocities  far  exceeded  anything 
recorded  of  the  African  slave-trade.  In  1860  the  Persians 
marched  against  them,  but  were  defeated  in  attempting 
to  capture  their  intrenchments  in  a  marsh.  On  that  occa- 
sion, 15,000  Persians  and  30  guns  were  taken  by  the  Turco- 
mans. In  1865  a  more  successful  expedition  proceeded 
against  Sarakhs.  In  1849  the  Afghans  invaded  the  s.e. 
part  of  T.  for  recovery  of  possessions  which  they  claimed 
n.  of  the  Hindu-Kush.  In  1850  they  took  Balkh  and 
Khulm,  and  in  1859  Kunduz,  Badakhahan  at  the  same  time 
submitting  to  pay  a  large  tribute.  Subsequently,  as  in 
1878,  the  Eng.  and  Russian  governments  practically  recog- 
nized the  claim  of  the  Afghans  to  fix  their  frontier  at  the 
Ox  us.  Elsewhere  the  Russians  seemed  about  to  absorb 
all  that  remained  of  independent  Turkestan:  in  1864  they 
invaded  Khokan,  and  took  Tashkend  and  Khokan.  A 
struggle  followed  with  Bokhara.  1866,  May  20,  was 
fought  the  important  battle  of  Irjar:  the  emir  had  to  flee 
for  his  life,  leaving  his  camp  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
In  1868  the  Russians,  8,000  men,  again  advanced.  The 
troops  of  the  emir,  40,000  men,  took  to  flight;  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  Bokhara  transferred  to  Russia 
Samarkand  and  all  the  territory  n.  and  e.  of  it.  Khiva 
still  remained  independent  in  the  midst  of  its  deserts.  But 
early  in  1873  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Khiva,  which 
fell  in  June  of  that  year,  after  no  great  resistance.  A 
great  part  of  Khivau  territory  n.  of  the  Amu-Daria  was 
ceded  to  the  conquerors;  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  1875. 6 
with  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Khokan,  which  is  now  the 
Russian  province  of  Fergbftna.  Russia  formally  annexed 
toe  whok.    lu  1979  the  Russians  unsuccessfully  attacked 
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the  Akhal  Tekke  Turcomans,  living  on  the  8.  ed^e  of  the 
Kara  Eum  desert,  between  the  Caspian  and  Merv;  but 
1880-1.  under  Skobeleff,  completely  subjected  theTekkes; 
and  Merv  became  Russian.  In  1885  a  fong-contemplaled 
oommission,  English  and  Russian,  was  appointed  to 
delimit  the  frontier  in  dispute  between  Afghanistan  and 
Turkestan,  now  Russian,  especially  in  the  steppe  region 
between  Merv  and  Herat;  the  Oxus  being  acceptea  as 
frontier  further  east.  After  the  English  Commission  was 
on  the  ground,  serious  diplomatic  difficulties  arose, 
threateninflf  to  issue  in  war  between  England  and  Russia; 
and  a  battle  took  place  between  Russians  and  the  Afghans 
at  Penjdeh.  Ultimately  a  frontier  line  was  agreed  on. 
which  left  Penjdeh  and  Pul-i-Khatun  to  Russia,  and 
Meruchak  and  Zulfikar  to  Afghanistan.  There  is  a  rail- 
way from  the  Caspian  to  Askabad,  on  the  way  to  Merv. 
—Rustian  Turkestan  had  1885  more  than  410,000  sq.  m.: 
pop.  nearly  8,250,000;  it  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
Zarafshan.  Semiretchinsk,  SyrDaria,  Russian  Euldja. 
Amu-Daria,  Ferghana.  See  Vambery's  BokJiara;  Schuy- 
ler's Turke$ian;^firvin'%  Merv,  Queen  of  Ihe  Fc^rW  (1881); 
Qeoq,  Mag.,  1875-6;  Proc.  Qeog.  Soc.,  1881-85;  O'Dono- 
van  8  Merv  Oasii  (1882);  and  copious  literature  in  maga- 
zines and  reviews  of  1885. 

Eastern  Turkestan,  known  also  as  Upper  Tartary, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  Little  Bukliaria,  and  THrfan,  is 
bounded  n.  by  the  Thian- Shan  Mts.,  w.  by  the  Pamir 
table-land,  s.  by  the  highlands  of  Tibet  or  Cashmere. 
Toward  the  e.  It  sinks  to  the  desert  plain  of  the  Gobi, 
round  whose  w.  bay  it  forms  a  vast  crescent-shaped  oasis 
4,000  to  5,000  ft.  in  elevation,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the 
Tarim.  This  river  flows  e.  into  the  desert,  and  empties  in 
the  Lob-nor,  after  a  course  of  1,500  m.  The  Lob-nor,  a 
lake  or  rather  series  of  lakes  and  marshes,  was  visited  by 
Col.  Prejevalsky  1877.  The  region  around  it  is  very  deso- 
late and  unattractive.  The  first  Englishman  (Shaw)  who 
visited  Eastern  T.  gave  a  verv  enthusiastic  account  of  its 
capabilities  as  a  field  for  English  commerce,  as  it  was  under 
the  late  emir,  Yakoob  Beg  (see  his  report  1871).  He  de- 
scribed the  plains  as  covered  with  corn-fields  and  orchards, 
though  their  fertility  depends  on  irrigation.  Canals 
ramify  the  country,  sometimes  crossing  one  another  at 
three  levels.  But  large  areas  are  very  unproductive;  and 
though  there  are  numerous  villages  and  towns,  some  of 
them  larg^'  ^^^  population  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  but 
thin.  The  country  produces  gold  and  abundance  of  silk; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  skilful  in  making  cold  and  silver 
stuffs,  carpets,  and  linen,  cotton,  aud  silk  goods.  The 
political  cap.  is  Kashgar;  commercial  cap.  Yarkand.  In 
the  latter  are  numerous  colleges  and  schools;  in  both  there 
was  formerly  an  active  trade,  with  resident  representatives 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia.  But  since  the'reconquest 
of  the  country  by  China,  anarchy  prevails,  and  trade  is  for 
the  time  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  speak  Turkish,  but 
are  said  to  be  of  Persian  descent.  Little  is  known  of 
Eastern  T.  preyious  to  its  conquest  by  Genghis  Khan;  but 
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after  the  decay  of  his  empire  into  petty  states,  among 
which  are  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Aksu,  and  Khoten,  the 
chiefs  of  these  were  constantly  quarrelling  with  one  an- 
other—a temporary  peace  being  occasionally  produced  by 
their  subjection  to  some  powerful  neighbor — till  several  of 
the  leaders,  with  the  Yarkand  prince  at  their  head,  invited 
the  Chinese  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  1758  it 
became  a  province  of  China.  In  1864,  however,  a  mutiny 
among  the  Chinese  troops  induced  the  dispossessed  native 
chiefs  to  stir  up  a  Mohammedan  insurrection.  They  in- 
vited a  Ehokan  prince,  Buzurg  Khan,  to  assume  the  govt. ; 
and  through  his  lieut.,  Yakoob  Beg,  he  dispersed  the 
Chinese  garrison  left  to  defend  the  fort  of  Kashgar.  But 
the  lieut.  soon  superseded  him,  and  became  sole  emir  un- 
der the  title  Athalik  Ghazi.  He  possessed  civil  as  well  as 
military  capacity,  and  raised  the  country  to  considen^le 
prosperity.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  Calcutta  1872.  But  the 
emir's  position  did  not  secure  more  intimate  relations.  He 
had  since  1869  successfully  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
Russia,  but  1876  the  Chinese  again  advanced,  defeated 
him.  and  retook  their  old  province  1877-^though  Kuldja, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  rebels  by  Russia  1871,  was 
retained  by  that  country  in  spite  of  Chinese  protests  until 
1881,  when,  by  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  negotiated 
by  the  Marquis  Tsfing  (q.v.),  it  was  restored  to  China.— 
Pop.  prob.  about  600,000.— See  Forsyth's  i2M»r<  (1876); 
From  Kufja,  across  the  Tian  Shan  to  Lob-nor,  by  Colonel 
N.  Prejevalsky  (1879);  Bo\x\^r%  Life  of  Takoob  Beg  {1^1% 
TURKJIY,  Ur'ki:  gallinaceous  bird  of  the  genus  Melea- 
gris  and  family  Parxmidat;  or,  according  to  some  omithol- 
ogista,  of  a  distinct  family,  MeUagridcBy  both,  however, 
being  included  by  others  in  Ph/manvdm,  The  head  is  bare, 
the  neck  wattled,  and  the  bill  of  the  male  surmounted 
with  a  conical  fleshy  caruncle,  sometimes  erected,  some- 
times elongated  and  pendulous.  A  curious  tuft  of  long 
hair  springs  from  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the  male,  and 
hangs  down  on  the  breast.  The  bill  is  rather  short,  strong, 
and  curved;  the  tail  is  broad  and  rounded,  capable  of  being 
erected  and  spread  out,  as  the  male  delights  to  do  when  he 
struts  about  in  pride,  with  win^s  rubbing  on  the  ground, 
uttering  his  loud  peculiar  g<mle.  The  (Dohmon  T.  {M, 
gallopavo,  a  term  which  covers  two  races.  M.  sylDestris, 
the  wild  T.  of  the  United  States,  and  if.  mexieana,  or 
Mexican  wild  T.)  is  the  largest  of  gallinaceous  birds.  It  is 
now  bred  in  nearly  all  civilized  lands.  It  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
c,  and  in  some  places  became  naturalized.  In  a  domesti- 
cated state,  the  T.  varies  much  in  plumage,  but  not  in  its 
wild  state.  The  plumage  of  the  wild  T.  is  also  richer,  and 
its  power  of  wing  greater;  but  the  wings  even  of  the  wild 
bird  are  short,  scarcelv  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the 
tail.  The  darkest-colored  of  domesticated  turkeys  most 
nearly  resemble  the  wild  T.  in  plumage.  In  its  native 
woods  it  seems  to  attain  larger  size.  Turkeys  were 
formerly  plentiful  In  the  forests  of  the  Atlantic  states  and 
as  far  n.  as  Lower  Canada,  but  have  mostly  disappeared  as 
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cultivation  has  advanced,  and  have  become  l^re  even  in 
ilie  e.  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  were 
formerly  very  numerous.  The  T.  is  found  as  far  s.  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  but  not  w.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  W.  Indies. 
In  warm  climates  it  is  said  to  produce  two  or  three  broods 
a  year;  in  colder  countries  it.  produces  only  one.  The 
males  associate  in  Hocks  of  ten  to,  one  hundred,  and  seek 
their  food  during  great  part  of  the  year  apart  from  the 
females,  which  go  about  singly  with  their  young,  or 
associate  in  flocks,  avoiding  the  old  males,  which  are  apt 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  young.  At  the  pairing-time, 
desperate  combats  take  place  among  the  males.  Wild 
turkeys  roost  on  trees.  They  feed  on  all  kinds  of  grain, 
seeds,  fruits,  grass,  insects,  and  even  on  young  frogs  and 
lizards.  They  make  their  nesls  on  the  ground,  merely 
gathering  together  a  few  dry  leaves,  and  often  in  a  thicket. 
The  eggs  are  usually  9  to  15  in  number,  sometimes  ^. 

Though  the  T.  has  been  domesticated  more  than  400 
years,  it  still  shows  many  of  its  wild  traits,  and  is  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  ordinary  poultry  (see  Poultry). 
The  hen  lays  12  to  18  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  28 
days.  The  chicks  do  not  need  food  for  24  hours,  but 
should  then  be  supplied  with  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped 
fine,  and  crumbs  of  stale  bread  moistened  with  milk. 
Food  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  but  at  frequent 
intervals.  After  two  weeks  the  food  may  be  changed  to 
scalded  corn -meal  mixed  with  skimmed  milk,  and  boiled 
potatoes.  Sour  milk,  a  little  boiled  meat  which  has  been 
chopped  fine,  and  green  food,  as  grass  or  cabbage,  will 
also  be  beneficial.  Later,  cracked  corn,  buckwheat,  and 
other  grains  may  be  supplied.  The  birds  are  very  tender 
at  first,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  pen  before 
they  are  two  weeks  old,  or  to  roam  in  wet  grass  for  two  or 
three  months  longer:  but  from  this  time  a  lar^  ranp^e  is 
desirable.  They  must  be  kept  free  from  lice,  and  shouul  be 
provided  with  sheltered  roosting-places.  Though  they  do 
not  reach  maturity  till  the  third  year,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  turkeys  sold  in  our  city  markets  are  less  than  10  months 
old.  During  the  whole  period  of  growth  they  should  be 
fed  regularly,  and  in  the  last  6  or  8  weeks  cooked  meal, 
com,  milk,  and  other  fattening  foods  should  be  liberally 
supplied.  Our  domestic  stock  is  descended  from  the 
Mexican  wild  T.  {M.  mexicana).  There  are  a  number  of 
breeds,  which  vary  considerably  in  size,  form,  hardiness, 
color  of  plumage,  tendency  to  roam,  and  value  for  pro- 
duction of  flesh  and  eggs. 

The  only  other  known  species  of  T.  is  MeUagris  ocellaia, 
native  of  Central  America.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Common  T.,  and  has  a  smaller  tail.  The  neck  is  less 
wattled,  but  the  head  has  a  number  of  fleshy  tubercles. 
The  plumage  is  beautiful,  rivalling  that  of  the  peacock  in 
metallic  brflliancy — blue,  green,  bronze,  red,  and  golden 
hues  being  intimately  and  finely  mingled,  and  forming 
e^  on  the  tail,  whence  the  specific  name. 

SO-27 
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TUR'KEY,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire  (q.v.):  domain  In- 
cluding portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  con- 
sisting of  Turkey  Proper,  wliicli  is  under  the  direct  rule 
of  the  sultan,  and  of  several  dependent  and  tributar>' 
states.  The  arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress in  1878  have  largely  changed  the  size  and  organi- 
zation of  the  empire.  Slee  Ottoman  Eupirr— History, 
lliis  congress,  wliich  met  primarily  to  revise  the  '  prelim- 
inary '  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1877-^,  revolution- 
ized the  relation  of  the  Porte  to  the  subject  Christian  prin- 
cipalities and  provinces,  alienated  large  portions  of  hith- 
erto Turkish  territory,  and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  For  the  principal  results 
of  the  congress's  work,  see  the  titles  of  the  several  states 
which  they  chiefly  concern— Roumani A:  Ssryia:  Montb- 
negro:  Bulgaria:  etc.— These  results  are  here  summa- 
rized. 

The  vassal  states  Roumania  and  8ervia,  as  well  as  Mon- 
tenegro, were  declared  independent,  and  each  obtained  a 
change  or  extension  of  territory.  Roumania,  which  had  to 
yield  up  its  portion  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  received  in 
compensation  the  Dobrudscha,  cut  off  by  a  line  from  Silis- 
tria  to  Mauffalia.  Servia  was  considerably  extended  to 
the  south.  Montenegro  received  an  important  addition  to 
its  territory,  chiefly  on  the  Albiuian  side,  including  the 
port  of  Antivari  (Dulcigno,  with  its  dist.,  was  added 
1880).  What  was  formerly  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the 
Danube  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dobrudscha,  now 
Roumanian,  made  into  the  tributary  but  automatic  princi- 
pality of  Bulgaria,  its  s.  boundaty  being  the  Balkan  range. 
A  large  territory  s.  of  the  Balkans  was  organized  as  me 
separate  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  and,  though  re- 
maining under  the  authority  of  the  sultan,  securSd  the 
right  of  having  a  Christian  gov.gen.  and  administrative 
autonomy.  It  was  practically  united  with  Bulgaria  after 
the  war  with  Servia,  1886.  It  was  agreed  that  Herzego- 
vina and  Bosnia,  excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  latter, 
should  be  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria-Himgary, 
and  thus  in  large  measure  alienated  from  the  Porte;  Spizza 
and  its  sea-board,  immediately  n.  of  Antivari,  was  incor- 
porated with  Dalmatia;  Greece  was  to  receive  additional 
territory — the  congress  recommending  that  the  rectified 
frontier  should  extend  up  the  Salambria  river  from  its 
mouth,  cross  the  ridge  dividing  ancient  Thessaly  from 
Epirus,  cut  off  the  town  of  Janina  so  as  to  leave  it  to 
Greece,  and  descend  the  Ealamas  river  to  the  Ionian  Sea. 
In  Crete  the  reformed  government,  promised  1868,  was  to 
be  immediately  and  scrupulously  made  operative.  In  Asia 
the  changes  were  much  less:  the  port  of  Batum  (hence- 
forth to  be  essentially  commercial),  Kars,  and  Ardahan,  with 
a  portion  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  Khotour, 
e.  of  Lake  Van,  to  Persia — the  Porte  engaging  to  apply  at 
once  much-needed  administrative  reforms  m  Armenia  and 
elsewhere.  By  the  *  conditional  convention '  1878  between 
T.  Aud  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Brit.  govt,  undertook  tQ 
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del&Dd  the  Porte's  dominions  in  Asi*^,  and  rocelved  in  return 
the  right  to  occupy  and  administer  Cyprus.  Tue  rectifica- 
tion of  ihe  Greek  frontier  was  not  arranged  till  1881.  After 
endless  negotiations  and  procrastination,  which  for  a  while 
seemed  almost  certain  to  lead  to  war,  the  Porte  agreed  to 
cede,  and  Greece  to  accept,  a  considerable  portion  of  terri- 
tory,  though  less  than  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  recom- 
mended. The  new  frontier  gave  to  Greece  all  Thessaly  s. 
of  the  water-sbed  forming  the  n.  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Salambria  (anc.  Peneus),  including  the  towns  of  Larissa 
and  Trikhala;  and  in  Epirus  follows  the  line  of  the  Arta 
river,  leaving  the  town  of  Arta  to  Greece.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Prevesa  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  made  neutral. 

TuBKBT  IN  EuBOFB,  generally  hiUv  and  undulating,  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain  system  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
Alps,  enters  T.  at  the  n.w.  comer,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  under  the  names  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  Mt. 
Pindus,  as  far  p3  the  Greek  frontier.  This  range  sends 
numerous  offshoots  e.  and  w. ;  the  great  e.  offshoot  being 
the  Balkan  (q.v.)  range,  with  its  numerous  n.  and  s. 
branches.  The  rivers  of  T.  are  chiefly  tributaries  of  the 
Danube— the  Maritza,  Strumo,  Vardar;  the  Narenta,  Drin, 
and  Voyutza. 

On  the  high  lands,  the  cold  is  excessive  in  winter,  owing 
to  the  n.e.  winds,  from  the  bleak  and  icy  steppes  of  s. 
Russia;  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  almost  insupportable  in 
the  w.  valleys.  Violent  climatic  change  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
rule  in  European  T. ;  but  districts  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds,  as  the  Albanian  valleys,  have  comparatively  equable 
temperature.  The  soil  mostly  is  very  fertile;  but  the  posi- 
tive discouragement  of  industry  by  the  oppressive  system 
of  taxation  Ions  in  force  has  greatly  hindered  agricultural 
progress,  and  the  most  primitive  implements  are  in  com- 
mon use.  The  cultivated  products  include  most  of  those 
usual  in  central  and  s.  Europe— maize,  rice,  cotton,  rye, 
barley,  and  millet.  The  mineral  products  are:  iron  iu 
abundance,  argentiferous  lead  ore,  copper,  sulphur,  salt, 
alum,  and  a  little  gold,  but  no  coal.  The  wild  animals  are 
the  wild  boar,  bear,  wolf,  wild-dog,  civet,  chamois,  wild 
ox,  and  those  others  which  are  generally  distributed  in 
Europe.  The  lion  formerly  inhabited  the  Thessalian 
Mountains. 

Turkey  in  Asia. — ^This  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire 
is  more  hilly  than  the  other.  The  two  almost  parallel 
ranges  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  the  basis  of  its  mountain 
system,  cover  almost  the  whole  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  or 
Anatolia  (q.v.)  with  their  ramifications  and  offshoots, 
forming  the  surface  into  elevated  plateaux,  deep  vallevs, 
and  inclosed  plains.  From  the  Taurus  chain,  the  Leba- 
non range  proceeds  s.,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and,  di- 
minishiug  in  elevation  in  Palestine,  terminates  toward  the 
Red  Sea  coast  at  Sinai.  The  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Oroutes, 
Aud  Kizil-Ermak  are  the  chief  rivers.  On  the  whole,  T. 
in  Asia  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  though  tht)  mountain 
•lopt^s  ^fitord  AbuadftRce  qI  9^()^lH^t  p^tur«,  lU?  piaius, 
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and  many  of  the  valleya,  especially  of  the  Euphrates,  Ti- 
gris, and  Jordan,  are  reduced  by  ttie  parching  droughts  of 
summer  to  the  condilion  of  sandy  deserts.  In  ancient 
times  these  now  desert  districts  were  preserved  in  fertility 
by  artificial  irrigation;  but  during  the  six  centuries  of  al- 
most constant  war  which  convulsed  this  once  fair  region, 
the  canals  were  neglected,  and  have,  ever  since  the  rise  .of 
the  Osmanli  power,  remained  unserviceable.  Neverthe- 
less the  fertile  portions  produce  abundance  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rice,  maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton;  tlie  cedar, 
cypress,  and  evergreen  oak  flourish  on  the  mountain  slopes; 
the  sycamore  and  mulberry  on  the  lower  bills;  and  the 
olive,  fig,  citron,  orange,  pomegranate,  and  vine  on  the 
low  lands.  The  mineral  products  are  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alum,  silver,  rock-salt,  c(»l  (in  Syria),  and  limestone.  The 
fauna  includes  the  lion  (e.  of  the  Euphrates),  the  hyena, 
lynx,  panther,  leopard,  buffalo,  wild  boar,  wild  ass,  bear, 
wolf,  jackal,  jerboa,  and  many  otherd;  and  the  camel  and 
dromedary  increase  the  ordinary  list  of  domestic  animals. 

Possessions  in  Africa, — Tripoli  is  a  vilayet  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  Egypt,  under  its  hereditary  khedive,  is  still 
tributary  to  the  Porte,  though  of  late  years  the  relations  of 
the  tributary  state  to  its  suzerain  have  been  gradually  be- 
coming looser,  and  Brit,  influence  has  for  several  years 
been  dominant  in  its  administration.  Tunis,  till  1881 
under  Turkish  suzerainty,  is  practically  a  French  protect- 
orate. See  Tbipoli:  Egypt:  Tuiyis:  also  Ottomah 
Emptub. 

Industry  and  Tirade. — Owing  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  T. 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  greater  part 
or  the  land  is  *  crown  land,'  the  right  to  cultivate  being 
granted  on  payment  of  certain  fees,  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  state  supervision  and  subject  to  revocation  if 
left  idle  three  years.  A  further  system  of  levying  tithes 
on  all  produce  and  a  tax  of  8  per  cent,  on  exports  from 
one  province  to  another  (cereals  were  exempted  from  this 
tax  in  1893,  and  it  is  proposed  ultimatelv  to  abolish  it  en- 
tirely) discourage  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  farmer, 
and  as  a  natural  result  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  laud  is 
not  cultivated,  though  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  chief 
exports  in  order  of  importance  are  grapes,  silk  and  co- 
coons, grain,  cotton,  mohair,  opium,  coffee,  valonia,  figs, 
wool,  and  olive  oil.  In  the  year  ending  1893,  Mar.  1,  total 
imports  were  valued  at  $107,654,780;  exports  exclud- 
ing tobacco,  $64,116,976;  principal  ports,  Oonstantiuople, 
Trebizond,  and  Smyrna,  the  trade  being  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain.  Austria,  and  France.  The  entrances  and  clear- 
ances at  Turkish  ports  1894-6  were  192.269  vessels  of 
37,618,549  tons;  and  the  mercantile  marine  1895  comprised 
78  steam-vessels  of  37,843  tons,  and  786  sailing-vessels  of 
151,800  tonft.  In  1896  there  were  2,428  m.  of  railroad  m 
operation  in  European  and  410  in  Asiatic  T. 

Administration,  Religion,  Education. — The  government 
of  T.  has  always  been  a  pure  despotism;  the  constitution 
granted  1876  and  revoked  1878  was  only  nominal.    The 
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power  of  the  sultan  (called  also  Padishah,  Grand  Seignior, 
Khan,  and  Huukiar)  is  much  limited  by  the  sheikh-ulialam, 
chief  of  the  UUmas  (q.v.),  who  has  the  power  of  objecting 
to  any  of  the  sultan's  decrees,  and  frequently  exercises 
more  authority  over  the  people  than  his  sovereign.  The 
supreme  head  of  the  administration,  and  next  in  rank  to 
the  sultan,  is  the  grand  vizier  {Hodri-c^tam),  under  whom 
are  the  members  of  the  cabinet  or  divan  {menasybudivaniie), 
includiog  the  pres.  of  the  coimcil,  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  artillery,  of  the  interior,  of 
justice,  of  finances,  and  the  other  heads  of  administrative 
departments.  Governmental  crises  are  frequent,  especially 
of  late:  but  palace  intrigues  are  always  a  chief  element  in 
the  state.  The  governors  of  the  mlayeiSt  or  provinces,  are 
styled  vaUs;  each  vilayet  is  divided  into  8at\jaks,  or  livas, 
ruled  by  inferior  officers;  each  liva  containing  a  number 
of  eaeas,  or  districts;  and  each  caza  a  number  of  nahiyeJts. 
The  provincial  governors  have  no  longer  the  power  of  life 
and  death;  and  their  power  of  pi-acticin^  extortion  on  those 
under  their  rule  has  been  greatly  diminisned.  The  variable 
imposts  are  still  farmed;  though  considerable  restrictions 
are  imposed  to  protect  the  people  from  oppression.  The 
established  religion  is  Mohammeidanism,  but  all  other  creeds 
are  recognized  and  tolemted;  and  since  1856  a  Mussulman 
has  been  free  to  change  his  religion  at  pleasure,  without 
becoming  liable,  as  formerly,  to  capital  punishment.  In 
lack  of  official  data  as  to  the  religion  of  the  people,  it  may 
be  roughly  estimated  that  in  European  T.  about  three-fifths 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans— the  remainder  being 
in  large  part  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians.  Education 
was  long  neglected:  but  anew  system  was  introduced  1847; 
and  schools  for  elementary  instruction  have  since  been 
established  throughout  T.,  and  middle  schools  for  higher 
education,  and  colleges  for  the  teaching  of  medicine, 
agriculture,  naval  and  military  science,  etc.  Many  wealthy 
Turks,  however,  scud  their  sons  to  France  or  Britain  to  be 
educated.  The  newspapers  published  in  T.  are  not  all 
printed  in  Turkish:  several  are  in  Greek.  French,  and 
other  languages. 

Revenue  and  Debt—Years  before  the  war  of  1877,  the 
Turkish  exchequer  was  evidently  on  the  brink  of  hisolv- 
ency.  In  1875  a  decree  reduced  the  interest  payable  on 
the  debt  to  one-half  the  proper  amount;  and  another 
decree  1876  annoimced  that  no  further  payments  would  be 
made  till  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  should  allow. 
The  enoiTdous  expenditure  of  the  war,  and  the  loss  of 
valuable  provinces,  added  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
finances. 

The  first  budget  that  admitted  a  deficit  was  that  of  1874 
-5,  where  the  revenue  was  given  at  $109,604,178,  and  the 
expenditure  at  $111,048,104.  In  1875-6  the  revenue  was 
estimated  at  $92,856,870,  and  the  expenditure  at  $112,476,- 
321.  In  1878-9  the  revenue  was  guessed  at  |68,040,000; 
expenditure  (with  part  of  the  war  expenses)  $248,000,000. 
In  1890  the  suit  an  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for 
1890-1,  none  having  been  issued  since  1879.      The  estl- 
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tt^ies  for  1897-8  made  before  the  war  with  Gre^te  ehowe^l 
a  small  surplus.  The  average  for  the  three  years  1892-3 
to  1894-5  were  receipts  $88,282,078,  expenditures  |87. 103.- 
200.  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  the  total  external  debt  of  the 
empire,  $1,088,780,000  was  to  be  capitalized,  and  specific 
portions  to  be  assumed  by  Bulgaria,  Monten^nt>,  Berria, 
and  Greece;  and  by  arrangements,  1881,  Dec.,  me  external 
debt  was  to  be  reduced  to  about  $515,160,000,  and  certain 
revenues  handed  over  to  a  European  commission  of  liqui- 
dation. A  consolidation  of  the  various  loans  of  the  em- 
pire was  eflfected  on  favorable  terms  1884-88,  and  the 
total  debt  1896,  July  1,  was  $639,158,642,  besides  $138,- 
828,615  still  due  on  the  Russian  war  indemnity. 

Army  and  Navp. — The  navy  has  almost  disappeared,  and 
the  few  obsolete  ships  which  it  had  left  were  declared  to 
be  unseaworthy  when  the  war  with  Greece  broke  out  in 
1897.  The  army  was  in  better  condition,  and  in  1897  was 
estimated  on  a  war  footing  as,  infantry  588,200,  cavalry 
55,800,  artillery  54,720  men  and  1,856  guns. 

War  with  Greece,— In  1896  a  revolt  in  the  island  of  Crete 
broke  out,  and  in  Feb.,  1897, Greece  sent  troops  to  the  island 
and  proclaimed  the  union  of  Crete  with  Greece  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  diflficulty.  After  an  ineffectual  protest  T. 
gathered  an  army  on  the  Thessalian  frontier  under  com- 
mand of  Edhem  Pasha  to  oppose  the  Greek  army  under 
Prince  Constantino.  War  was  formally  declared  Apr.  17, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Turks  captured  Molouna  Pass 
after  a  fierce  resistance,  Larissa  on  Apr.  24,  and  Dokomos 
May  18.  An  armistice  on  May  19  ended  the  almost  unin- 
terrupted successes  of  the  Turks,  leaving  them  in  possessioD 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Greece  placed  her  cause  unre- 
servedly in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  peace  ne- 
gotiations were  opened. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  population  in  1896  is  based 
on  the  incomplete  census  of  1885,  the  latest  taken. 


Area  sq.m. 

Pop. 

In  Europe 

.     «5,909 

fi,711,000 

Asia- 
Asia  Minor 

204,618 

88,204 

215,840 

178,700 

8.288.800 

Armonta 

2,472,400 

4,082,200 

ArabU. ' 

1,060,000 

Total  Asia 

688,981 

16,888,600 

Africa- 
Tripoli 

888,788 

1,000,000 

Tributarv  States- 

87,860 

282 

400,000 

8,808,816 

Samos 

48:783 

Kifypt 

7,770,000 

Held  by  Austria 

28,570 

Bosnia,  Herseiiroyina,  and  Novibazar 

1,721,088 

Total 

1,000,240 

86.886,141 
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TURKEY  BUZZARD— TURKIS. 

TUR'KEY  BUZZARD;  see  Vulturb. 

TURKEY-RED:  most  durable,  and  perhaps  most  beau- 
tiful color  yet  produced  on  cotton;  dyed  by  a  process  sup- 
posed to  have  oeen  practiced  in  India  from  immemorial 
time.  It  passed  thence  through  other  parts  of  Asia  to  tlie 
countries  of  the  Levant,  and  was  introduced  into  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c;  and  into  Britahi  (Glasgow) 
1788,  by  a  Rouen  dyer  named  Papillon,  in  conjunction 
with  Georffe  Macintosh.  Papillon  allowed  his  process  to  be 
made  public  1808;  and  T.-R.  dvein^  has  since  been  extensive- 
ly carried  on  in  Gla^ow  and  vicmity,  and  in  Lancashire. 

There  is  a  mode  of  dyeing  cotton  red  with  madder  prac- 
ticed by  calico-printers— the  cloth  being  previously 
bleached  with  chloride  of  lime — where  the  whole  process 
occupies  only  a  day  or  two.  But  in  the  case  of  T.-lt.,  also 
a  madder-dye.  the  operations  are  long  and  tedious,  and  the 
bleaching  with  chloride  of  lime  especially  objectionable. 
The  theory  of  this  process  is  not  well  understood;  hence  it 
has  been  found  impossible  materially  to  shorten  it.  The 
three  most  essential  of  the  eight  operations  are  the  oiling* 
or  rather  the  impregnation  with  an  oleaginous  soap,  the 
mordanting  with  alumina,  and  the  dyeing  with  madder; 
but  it  is  fouud  that,  .if  any  of  the  numerous  dippings  in 
the  oily  emulsions  are  left  out,  the  color  is  inferior  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  omissions.  This  is  the  least-un- 
derstood part  of  the  process,  and  doubtless  gives  the  dye  its 
:it2h  appearance,  which  approaches  some  of  the  fine  reds 
produced  on  wool. 

Besides  being  largely  used  in  its  plain  state,  T.-R.  clotfi 
is  extensively  employeid  for  handkerchiefs  with  white  par.- 
tems  produced  on  them  by  discharging  the  color  (see  Ban- 
dana); and,  of  late  years,  articles  of  various  kinds,  with 
patterns  in  several  colors,  have  been  produced  by  ordinary 
calico-printing  machines,  where,  by  proper  arrangements, 
the  different  colors  are  obtained  on  parts  where  the  red 
color  is  discharged  by  chloride  of  lime. 

TURKIS,  n.  Ur'kU:  see  TuiwiUOisB. 
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TURKISH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE:  lan- 
gu&ge  and  literature  of  oue  of  the  Turanian  ((^v.)  group 
of  idioms — now  usually  designated  as  the  Ural-Altaic 
group;  chiefly  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Turkish. 
The  Eastern  is  represented  mainly  by  the  Uigur  (Jagatai), 
an  idiom  but  recently  recognized  not  only  as  belonging  to 
the  Turkic  stock,  but  as  its  most  ancient  representative. 
Its  forms  are  fuller  and  more  pure,  albeit,  to  some  extent, 
harder  and  rougher.  Its  alphabet  is  formed  from  the 
Zabian,  out  of  which  have  sprung  also  the  Mongol  and 
Manchu.  Besides  this,  the  Kiptchak,  spoken  in  Kasan 
and  Astrakhan,  forms  a  principnEil  branch  of  the  £.  Turk- 
ish, for  which,  however,  little  has  hitherto  been  done 
philologically. 

Of  immensely  higher  importance  is  the  Western  Turkish, 
or  language  of  the  Osmanlis,  which,  through  the  conquests 
of  that  race,  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  of 
western  Asia,  the  Levant,  and  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Osman  or  W.  Turkish  (emphatically  Turkish)  is  more  me- 
lodious and  soft  than  the  E.  Turkish,  and  so  much  mixed 
with  foreign  elements,  chiefly  Arabic  and  Persian,  that, 
were  it  not  for  its  gi-ammar,  which  is  purely  Tatarian,  it ' 
could  harol^  be  called  an  original  language,  but  rather  a 
conglomeration  of  the  three  respective  idioms.  Besides,  it 
has  received  large  increase  of  words  from  other  Asiatic 
and  European  languages,  e.g.,  the  Chinese,  Greek,  and 
Italian.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spoken  idioms;  not 
only  w.  Asia,  but  even  e.  Europe,  uses  this  tongue  to  a 
great  extent  for  commercial  and  political  transactions. 
The  characters  in  which  it  is  now  written  are  no  longer 
the  original  Uigur  letters,  but  the  Arabic,  whose  28  char- 
acters have  been  increased  by  the  four  additional  Persian 
characters — ^produced  by  further  diacritical  points— and  a 
new  one  of  their  own,  amounting  in  all  to  88,  which  are 
written  from  right  to  left,  as  in  all  but  one  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  But  this  alphabet  is  not  suited  to  a  language 
composed,  as  Turkish  is,  of  elements  belonging  to  the 
three  great  families  of  speech,  Semitic,  Indo-European, 
and  Turauic.  Neither  the  vowels  nor  the  consonants  are 
adequately  represented  in  all  cases.  Occasionally,  how. 
ever,  it  is  written  also  in  Armenian  characters,  which  i-en- 
der  its  sounds  much  more  faithfully.  There  is  no  definite 
article  or  gender.  The  plural  is  indicated  by  a  final  lar  or 
ler,  and  the  cases  are  formed  by  addition  of  ung,  eh,  i,  den, 
and  le  for  gen.,  dat.,  ace,  abl.,  and  instrumental  respect- 
ively; which  are,  in  plural,  aflixed  to  the  ler  or  lar.  The 
adjective  has  no  flexion,  but  is  placed  unchanged  after  the 
noun.  Diminutives  are  formed,  somewhat  as  in  Italian, 
by  sufl^es.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed 
by  circumlocution.  The  personal  pronouns  are  without 
gender,  and  their  declension  is  like  that  of  the  nouns. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  made  by  suffixes.  The 
Turk&h  verb  is  of  a  very  complex  nature.  There  are 
seven  genera  (Active,  Passive,  Negative,  Impossible,  Caus- 
al, Reciprocal,  Reflexive),  all  formed  by  certain  monosyl- 
lables affixed  or  prefixed.    The  i-oot  of  the  verb  is  the 
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secoud  persou  singular  imperative,  to  which  the  iufinitive 
affix  mak  or  mek  is  joined.  The  moods  and  tenses  are 
formed  chiefly  by  addition  of  the  respective  forms  of  Uie 
aaxiliary  verb  olmak,  to  be.  Apart  from  this,  there  are 
special  particles  to  express  the  optative,  conjunctive,  etc. 
Conjunctions  are  either  formed  by  gerundives  or  possessive 
forms,  or  borrowed  from  Persian  and  Arabic.  Adverbs 
are  formed  by  certain  suffixes.  The  Turkish  construction 
is  most  peculiar:  the  genitive  always  precedes  the  nomi- 
native, and  the  verb  always  stanos  at  the  end.  All 
this  gives  the  Turkish  style  a  peculiarly  artificial  and 
inverted  appearance,  and  often  a  sentence  cannot  be  in  the 
least  comprehended  until  it  is  quite  finished.  Oriental 
flourishes  and  allegorical  flgiires  of  speech,  with  which 
T.  is  very  lavish,  ao  not  facilitate  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

The  original  literature  of  Turkey  is  found  in  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  Uigur  period.  That  remote  c.  branch  of 
the  Turkish  family  had.  after  their  emigration  from  their 
homes,  s.  of  Lake  Baikal,  to  the  Tangnu  Tagh,  been  fore- 
most in  the  contests  and  migrations  of  central  Asia,  until 
they  disappeared  in  the  Mongol  empire  about  1200.  They 
were  acquainted  with  Chinese  literature,  and  had  adopted 
Buddhist  doctrines  to  some  extent,  and  their  scanty  liter- 
ary relics  bear  traces  of  these  influences.  When  the  Turks, 
in  the  11th  c,  began  their  conquest  of  the  countries  of 
Mohammedan  Asia,  the^  learned  to  appreciate  the  litera- 
ture of  Persia,  then  beginning  to  grow  up  in  its  full  glory; 
and,  ever  since,  IMrkish  literature  and  Turkish  language 
have  retained  a  strong  Persian  impression.  Two  branches 
of  Turkish  literature  are  usually  distinguished — first,  the 
E.  or  Jagataian,  which  flourished  chiefly  between  Timur's 
and  Baber's  time  (1400-1530).  Mir  Ali  Shir,  vizier  of  Sul- 
tan Hussein,  is  the  most  renowned  poet  of  this  period,  lie 
also  collected  the  most  ancient  Jagatai  poems.  Sultan 
Baber,  of  this  epoch,  wrote  important  Memoirs  of  his  life 
and  time  (transl.  into  En^.).  The  other  or  Turkish  litera- 
ture, principally  so  called,  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  an  original  literature,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  mere  imitation  of  Persian  and  Arabic  models.  Of 
early  writers,  deserving  special  mention  are  Sheikhi, 
romantic  poet  and  physician,  and  Soleyman  Tchelebi.  In 
the  16th  c,  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Turkey,  were 
Meshihi,  the  poet;  Kemal  Pasha  Zadeh,  historian  and 
jurist.  In  history  there  are,  besides  annalists  like  Saad- 
ed-Din,  historians  like  Mohammed  Ellendi.  Of  the  same 
epoch  is  Lamii,  who  excelled  in  many  branches  of  litera- 
ture, besides  being  an  accomplished  translator  of  Persian 
poets.  Pasli  (d.  1563)  an(J  Baki,  chief  of  Turkish  poets 
(d.  1600),  conclude  this  period,  which  is  followed  by  an- 
other of  great  activity,  but  of  inferior  rank.  To  it  belong 
Nebi,  the  poet;  Nefi,  the  satirist;  but  above  all,  Hajji 
Khalfah  (q.v.),  eminent  historian,  geographer,  and  ency- 
clopedist. Raghib  Pasha  stands  out  in  the  18th  c,  with 
8a4d  Rufet  Effendi  and  a  number  of  smaller  writers, 
liecent  literature  is  unimportant.  The  best-known  Turk- 
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ish  grammars  are  Davids's  (LoDd.'1836),  Redhouse's  (1846, 
best  ed.  by  Wells).  Kasem-Beg's  (1847).  and  Wells's  Frac- 
tieal  Orammar;  and  Kieffer  and  Biancbi's.  Redhouse's. 
and  Zenker's  are  among  the  best  dictionaries.  For  the 
literature,  see  Hammer-Purgstall.  Gesch.  der  Osmanischen 
Dictiikunst;  De  Sueuy.  La  Muse  OUomane;  Redhouse. 
The  History  of  iurkish  Poetry  (1879);  and  Gibb's  transla- 
tions of  Ottoman  Poems  (1882). 

TURKMANSHAI,  t&rk-mdn-shV :  village  of  Azerbijan, 
65  m.  e.s.e.  from  Tabriz;  the  place  where,  1828,  Feb.  22. 
was  concluded  the  treaty  between  Persia  and  Russia,  by 
which  the  former  resigned  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of 
Erivan  and  Nakchevan. 

TURKOIS  n.  Ur-koyz':  see  Turquoibb. 

TURKS.  Urks:  numerous.  Important,  and  widely-spread 
family  of  the  human  race,  whose  members  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lena  in  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Adi-iatic  in  Europe.  The 
T.  belong  to  the  second  of  Blumenbach's  five  great  divis- 
ions of  mviVL}slu^^ Mongolians;  and  to  the  first,  or  Mongol- 
idoB,  in  Dr.  Latham's  threefold  classification.  In  this  latter 
classification,  the  T.  form  a  branch  of  the  Turanian  stock 
of  Altaic  MoncolidsB.  Their  geographical  distribution,  ac- 
cording to  Latham,  is  as  follows:  '1.  As  a  continuous  pop- 
ulation: e.  and  w.,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dike 
Baikal,  110**  e.  long.,  to  the  e.  boundaries  of  the  Greek  and 
Slavonic  countries  of  Europe,  about  21  **  e.  long.;  n. 
and  s.,  from  the  n.  frontiers  of  Tibet  and  Persia,  about 
84*"  n.  lat.,  to  the  country  n.  of  Tobolsk,  about  59**  n.  lat 
2.  As  an  isolated  population:  along  the  lower  course  of 
the  Lena  and  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  chiefly  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  8.  As  portions  of  a  mixed  population  in 
China.  Tibet,  Mongolia,  Persia,  Armenia,  the  Caucasian 
countries,  Syria.  Egypt,  Barbary.  Greece.  Albania,  and 
the  Slavonic  portion  of  Turkey  in  Europe.'  The  names 
Tourkoi.  Turkai,  and  TurcsB  occur  in  some  ancient  authors 
as  applied  to  a  Scythian  i)eople  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  Scythians  of  antiquity  were  allied  in 
blood  with  the  numerous  existing  Turkish  tribes,  if  not 
absolutely  their  ancestors.  The  original  seat  of  the  T.  was 
probably  on  the  n.  slopes  of  the  Altai  range,  from  which, 
while  a  portion  emigrated  into  Independent  Turkestan, 
others,  going  s.s.e..  established  themselves  on  the  confines 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Abel-R^musat.  Klaproth,  Ritter, 
and  other  high  authorities  concur  in  tracing  all  now  exist- 
ing Turkish  tribes  to  the  Hiong-nu,  a  powerful  nation  who, 
pnor  to  the  Christian  era.  threatened  to  overrun  and  sub- 
jugate China,  and  who  then  occupied  the  whole  vast  region 
now  called  Mongolia,  from  n.  China  to  Mt.  Altai.  Dr. 
Prichard  coincides  in  this  opinion.  The  Hionff-nu  (or 
VUe  J^aves,  so  called  by  the  Chinese),  indeed,  for  some 
time  succeeded  in  establishing  a  kind  of  rule  iu  China  and 
even  intermarried  with  the  impenal  family;  but  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  their  power  in  China  began 
to  wane,  and  before  the  end  of  the  2d  c.  they  were  driven 
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back  as  far  as  Independeut  Turkestan.  *  After  the  fall  of 
the  empire  of  Hiong-nu,*  says  Prichard,  the  T.  '  are  kuown 
in  Chinese  histoiy  by  the  name  of  Thu-k'iii,  or  Turks,  and 
Whey-ou-eul,  by  Europeans  written  Huy-hurs,  and,  more 
correctly,  Uigours.  The  Uigours,  or  Eastern  Turks,  whose 
history  has  been  elucidated  by  Abel-Remusat,  are  the  link 
of  connection  between  these  more  remote  nations  and  the 
Seljuki  and  Osmanli  Turks,  who  are  known  to  European 
historians.' 

After  the  fall  of  the  Hiong-nu  empire  the  tribes  who 
composed  its  strength  separated,  some  maintaining  them- 
selves in  their  acquired  settlements,  and  even  conquering 
portions  of  China;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  spread 
w.  over  w.  Mongolia,  E.  and  W.  Turkestan,  and  s.  Siberia, 
and  gradually  lost  their  power  and  unity  as  a  nation.  Out 
of  tms  delnns  of  a  fallen  people  arose,  in  the  5th  c,  the 
great  empire  (the  empire  of  Kip|chak)  of  the  Thu-k'iii, 
which  contested  the  supremacy  of  central  Asia  with  the 
Chinese  on  thee,  and  the  SassanidseCq.v.)  on  the  w.,  ulti- 
mately falling  (744)  before  the  Hoei-he,  a  confederation  of 
Turkish  trib^  previously  subject  to  it.  The  Hoei-he,  at- 
tacked in  the  w.  by  the  Hakas  (ancestors  of  the  present 
Eirghis),  yielded  to  their  assailants  848,  but  retained  their 
power  e.  of  the  Bolor-tagh,  and  for  150  years  longer  ruled 
supreme  from  that  ranse  to  the  Hoang-ho.  During  the 
eight  centuries  succeeding  their  expulsion  from  China,  a 
regular  though  slow  progress  westward  had  been  main- 
tdned  by  some  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  a  portion  of  whom 
appear  (5th  c.)  in  s.  Russia  and  on  the  n.  frontier  of  the 
Bvzantine  empire,  driving  before  them  the  kindred  race 
of  the  Avars.  They  were  found  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
in  the  7th  c. ,  and  about  the  same  time  wandered  into  n. 
and  e.  E^horassan.  But  the  seat  of  power  of  the  Turkish 
race  still  was  in  central  Asia,  whence  in  the  10th  c.  the 
Seljuks  (q.v.)  emerged,  conquering  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  establishing  an  empire  which  reached  from 
Constantinople  to  the  borders  of  Mongolia.  The  subdivis- 
ion  of  the  Seljuk  empire  in  s.w.  Asia  led  to  its  gradual  ab- 
sorption by  the  Ehaurezmians  in  the  n.  and  the  Kurds  In 
the  w. ,  till  the  irresistible  tide  of  Mongol  invasion  under 
Oenghis  Khan  (q  v.),  rolling  over  central  and  w.  Asia  and 
e.  Europe,  completely  overwhelmed  Turkish  dominancy. 
The  great  empire  of  Timur  (q.v.)  was  Turk,  with  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  Mongol  element,  the  residue  of  Genshis's 
irruption:  and  its  destroyers,  the  Usbegs  (q.v.),  and  the 
various  other  tribes— Kirghis,  Kiptchaks,  Turcomans,  etc. 
—which  now  possess  its  extensive  domains,  also  are  of 
Turkish  race.  The  Csmanli-Turks  are  descended  from  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  the  Kayi,  which  fled  from 
its  settlements  in  Khorassan  before  the  Mongols,  and  took 
refuge  with  the  Seljuks  of  Iconium.  See  Ottoman  Eh- 
firb:  Seljuks:  etc. 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  Turk- 
ish tribes  by  Latham:  '1.  Z7^r«.— On  the  Mongol  frontier: 
belonging  to  China:  the  Uigurs  were  the  first  Turks  that 
ped  an  alphabet:  little  known.    9.  Turk9  of  t^  Sandy 
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Desert. — Conterminous  wilh  Mongolia  and  Tibet.  3.  Turks 
of  Khoien,  Jiashgar,  and  Tarkend,  4.  Kirghis. — Inde- 
pendent Tai-tary:  the  Eir^his  (q.v.)  form  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  highest  table-land  in  Ajsia— perhaps  in  the 
world — Pamir  and  the  source  of  the  Oxus.  5.  Usbegs  (q.v.). 
— The  Turks  of  Bokhara.  6.  Turcomans. ^The  Persian 
frontier  of  Independent  Tartary  from  Balkh  to  the  Caspian: 
pastoral  robbers.  7.  Ottaman  or  Osmanli.— The  Turks  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  8.  Nogags.~The  Turks  of  the  parts 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  n.  of  Caucasus. 
9.  Turks  of  the  Eussian  .^^>«.— Bashkirs,  Teptyars,  Ba- 
raba,  etc. :  with  all  these,  although  the  language  is  Turk, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  substratum 
is  Finn:  with  the  Bashkirs,  this  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  case.    10.  The  isolated  Yakuts  of  t/ie  Lena.* 

In  physical  appearance,  all  these  tribes,  except  the  Otto- 
man T. ,  partake  more  or  less  of  the  Mongolian  type.  They 
have  in  general  a  broa(f,  flat  face,  with  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  head  from  side  to  side  nearly  equal  to  its  length 
from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  nose  flat,  eyes  small, 
color  of  the  skin  yellowish,  straight  hair,  little  or  no  beard, 
and  stature  undersized.  It  is  among  the  nomad  and  agri- 
cultural T.  that  these  characteristics  are  most  prevalent, 
while  among  the  more  civilized  they  almost  disappear. 
Prichard  quotes  Lieut.  Wood's  account  of  the  Eirgbds  as 
a  good  average  description  of  the  primitive  Turkish  tribes: 
*  In  stature,  the  Kirghis  are  under  the  middle  height;  of  a 
X;^/ numbering  seven  men,  the  tallest  was  6  ft.  5i  inches 
in  height.  Their  countenance  is  disagreeable;  the  upper 
part  01  the  nose  sinks  into  the  face,  leaving  the  space  be- 
tween their  deeply-seated  and  elongated  eyes  without  the 
usual  dividing  ridge;  the  brow  immediately  above  the  eve 
is  protuberant,  but  starts  back  more  abruptly  than  in  Eu- 
ropeans; their  cheeks,  large  and  bloated,  look  as  if  pieces 
of  flesh  had  been  daubed  upon  them;  a  slender  beard  covers 
their  chin;  and  in  those  individuals  who  have  more  luxu- 
riant hair,  the  beard  has  a  natural  curl.  Their  pei-sons  are 
not  muscular.  Their  complexions  are  darkened  by  expos- 
ure to  all  weathers  rather  than  i)y  the  sun.  The  women 
are  rather  good-looking,  and  of  delicate  form,  like  the 
Uazaras,  and  make  good  wives.*  The  T.  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  especially  those  of  the  upper  classes,  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  type  here  described.  The  Ottoman  T., 
in  fact,  in  feature,  height,  and  general  physical  structure, 
bear  strong  resemblance  to  other  European  nations.  This 
is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  custom  among  them  for  ages 
of  intermarrying  with  Circassian  females. 

The  various  Turkish  tribes  speak  very  nearly  the  same 
language;  *  so  much  so,  that  the  Yakut  of  the  Icy  Sea  is 
said  to  be  intelligible  to  the  Turks  of  central  Asia,  and 
even  of  Constantinople.'  In  religion,  the  T.  are  mostly 
Mohammedans;  but  the  Yakuts  ar^  Shaman ists;  the  T. 
bordering  on  the  Chinese  empire  are  Buddhists;  and  those 
of  Siberia,  Christians  of  the  Russo- Greek  church. 
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TURK'S  ISLANDS:  group  of  small  islands  in  the  s.e. 
part  of  the  Bahama  cliain;  lat.  21**— 22"  n.,  long,  71"— 73** 
w.  Grand  Turk,  the  largest,  is  about  100  ra.  n.  of  Hayti. 
The  soil  of  these  Islands  is  sterile,  and  all  supplies  are  im- 
ported. The  only  export  is  an  excellent  grade  of  salt, 
made  by  evaporating  sea- water  in  the  sun.  In  1874  this 
export  exceeded  in  value  the  imports,  $15,000.  Since 
1874  the  islands,  politically,  have-  been  controlled  by 
Jamaica.— Pop.  about  2,000,  with  considerable  addition 
daring  the  salt-making  season. 

TURM,  n.  Urm  [L.  turma,  a  squadron  of  horse]:  in 
OE. ,  a  troop  of  horse. 

TURMERIC,  n.  UT'mt^r-lk\Y,  ierre-meriU;  mid.L.f^rro- 
merUa,  turmeric— ^t^.,  valuable  earth :  L.  terray  earth,  and 
meritus^  pp.  of  merear,  I  deserve:  or  from  Hiud.  zurd,  yel- 
low; mireh,  pepper]:  plant  of  the  genus  Curcuma  (q.v.), 
nat.  order  ScUaminecBy  native  of  the  E.  Indies,  much  culti- 
vated in  India  and  Cochin-Ohina.  The  leaves  are  lance- 
olate, sheathing  each  other  at  the  base,  about  12  in.  lon^; 
they  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  from  their 
centre  rises  a  short  leafv  spike,  with  small  cream-colored 
flowers.  The  root  is  divided  into  several  fleshy  fingers, 
oblong,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  sometimes  crooked 
when  young,  and  the  root  then  abounds  in  a  kind  of  arrow- 
root; but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it  contains  in  large 
quantity  a  peculiar,  resinous,  yellow  substance,  used  as  a 
dye-stuSf  and  for  other  purposes,  and  called  Turmeric.  It 
appears  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  dried  roots  or  as  a 
powder.  It  depends  for  its  value  chiefly  on  a  resinous 
principle,  Ourcumin,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  yellow  color  obtained 
from  T.  is  not  very  durable,  though  it  is  employed  as  a 
dye  for  silk  and  wool.  Chemists  make  much  use  of  T.  as 
a  test  for  alkalis,  which  change  its  yellow  color  to  red- 
dish brown,  as  do  also  their  carbonates  and  phosphates, 
some  of  the  alkaloids,  and  boracic  acid.  T.  test-paper  is 
made  by  immersing  unsized  paper  in  tincture  of  T.:  it  is 
much  employed  in  the  East  in  medicine,  as  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive, diuretic,  and  stimulant;  also  as  a  condiment  with 
many  kinds  of  food;  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  in 
Curry-powder.  For  its  cultivation  T.  requires  nch  friable 
soil  ana  a  situation  not  liable  to  be  flooded.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  root,  which  are  planted  18  to  24 
Si.  apart:  it  is  planted  In  Apr.  or  May,  and  the  crop  ia 
gathered  In  Dec.  This  kind  of  T.  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  name  Long  T.;  and  the  name  Round  T.  is 
given  to  Kamvferia  pandureta,  a  plant  of  the  same  order, 
also  native  of  the  £.  Indies,  whose  roots  are  shorter  and 
rounder,  but  otherwise  of  very  similar  quality:  they  are 
not  nearly  so  much  an  article  of  commerce  as  the  other 
kind,  but  are  particularly  valued  for  preparation  of  an 
artificial  gold  varnish,  as  they  yield  a  better  color  than  the 
long  or  true  T.  The  Arabic  name  of  T.  is  Kurkum, 
whence  Curcuma.  Turmeric  paper,  paper  stained  yel- 
low with  a  solution  of  turmeric,  used  as  a  test  for  free 
alkali,  which  changes  its  yellow  to  a  brown. 
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TURMOIL-TURN. 

TURMOIL,  n.  Ur'moyl  [OP.  irenumOU,  a  mfll-hoppef, 
proverbial  for  the  constaDt  racket  it  keeps  np:  prov.  F. 
triboul,  ereat  noise,  confusioii:  OF.  trimar,  disturbaDoe^ 
perhaps  from  L.  trenUre,  to  tremble]:  disturbance;  harass- 
ing labor;  trouble  and  confusion;  tumult  Tukmoil,  v. 
Ur-moyV,  to  harass  with  commotion;  to  weary;  to  be  dis- 
quieted.   Turmoil'iko,  unp.    Turmoilbd',  pp.  -mayld, 

TURN,  V.  Urn  [F.  tour,  a  turn;  ioumer,  to  turn:  W. 
twrn,  a  turn:  L.  iomdrS,  to  turn  wood;  tomus,  a  lathe: 
Or.  tomos,  a  pair  of  compasses]:  to  cause  to  go  round;  to 
move  round;  to  move  from  a  direct  course  or  straight  line; 
to  change  the  direction  of;  to  change  to  an  opposite  direc- 
tion; to  change  or  alter;  to  change  from  one  condition  or 
state  to  another,  as  to  turn  goods  into  money;  to  be  changed 
or  transformed;  to  bring  the  inside  out;  to  put  the  upper 
side  downward ;  to  form  or  shape,  as  by  means  of  a  lathe;  to 
translate,  as  from  one  language  to  another;  to  transform;  to 
cause  to  loathe  or  nauseate;  to  bewilder  or  make  mad,  as, 
it  has  turned  his  brain;  to  make  giddy;  to  grow  giddy;  to 
expel,  as,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors;  to  fall  upon  by  some 
change;  to  direct,  as  the  inclination  or  thoughts;  tocnan^, 
as  a  party  or  principle;  to  persuade;  to  change,  as  religion 
or  a  course  of  life;  to  revolve  in  the  mind;  to  make  sour,  as 
a  liquor:  N.  act  of  turning;  a  movement  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion; a  bend,  as  in  a  road;  the  twist  of  a  rope  round  a  dent 
or  belaylng-pin;  a  walk  to  and  fro;  a  change;  change  of 
direction;  opportunity;  convenience,  use,  or  purpose;  that 
which  comes  to  one  by  rotation  or  in  the  course  of  du^;  a 
good  or  evil  act;  a  shock  or  fright;  form  or  cast,  as  the 
turn  of  a  sentence:  in  muHc,  an  embellishment  formed  by 
the  adjoining  notes  above  and  below  combined  with  toe 
principal   note,   and   indicated    by  the   sign    '^^    Thns 


df>  r^^  1  "^^'^^^^^  j)-  [jf  Q. 


or 


^^ 


Should  another  than  the  prin- 


cipal note  follow  the  turn,  the  principal  note  is  added 
bdore  the  next  note  is  played,  so  as  to  give  the  torn 


four     notes;     thus 


•■^^ 


is     played 


V'f   Lj-H  •    ^  either  of  these  cases,  the  turn 
must  be  played  during  the  time  of  the  principal  note.    But 
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TURN, 
when  tbe  sign  *>•  is  placed  above  or  below  the  principal 
note,  tbe  first  note  of  the  turn  takes  the  place  of  the  princi- 
pal, which  is  played  in  combination  with  the  others;  thus 


^^ 


is    played 


TuBJX'iso,  imp. :  N.  a  bending  course;  deviation  from  the 
way  or  proper  course;  the  art  or  operation  of  forming  by  a 
lathe.  Turned,  pp.  temd.  Turner,  n.  Urn'&r,  a  work- 
man who  forms  articles  with  a  lathe.  Turn'ert,  n.  -6t\ 
the  art  of  forming  articles  by  means  of  a  lathe;  things 
made  by  a  turner.  Turnkey,  n.  \iuTn,  and  lcey\\  one 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  keys  of  a  prison,  and  opens  and 
locks  the  doors.  Turn'coat,  n.  \ium^  and  coai\,  one  who 
forsakes  his  party  or  changes  his  principles.  Turn-cock, 
the  official  of  a  aistrict  or  parish  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
keys  of  the  water-plugs.  Turnover,  a  kind  of  pie  or  tart 
made  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle;  so  called  because  made 
by  turning  one-half  of  a  circular  crust  upon  the  other; 
overthrow,  as  from  a  vehicle;  an  apprentice  who  enters  the 
service  of  another  master  to  fulfil  his  apprenticeship;  the 
earnings  of  any  business  for  a  certain  penod.  Turn'fike, 
n.  [<um,  and  pike:  originally  a  cross  of  two  bars  armed  at 
the  ends  with  j>ikes,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  to  hinder  horses 
from  entering] :  a  gate  or  bar  across  a  road  to  hinder  pas- 
sage till  toll  be  paid  (see  Highway).  Turnpike  road,  a 
public  road  on  which  tolls  (q.v.)  are  established.  Turn- 
pike 8TAIR,  a  turret  stair  which  winds  round  a  central 
newel;  a  spiral  or  winding  stair.  Turnspit,  a  person  who 
turns  a  spit;  a  variety  of  the  dog  kind,  formerly  so  em- 
ployed. Turn'stile,  a  revolving  frame  across  a  footpath 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  foot-passengers  only.  Turn- 
stone, a  bird  of  the  plover  familv.  Turn-table,  a  large 
revolving  platform  on  a  railway  for  altering  the  direction 
of  carriages  or  locomotives.  TuRNiNChPoiNT,  that  which 
decides  a  matter.  Turn-out,  act  of  coming  forth;  an 
equipage;  a  quitting  of  employment,  as  by  a  Ix^y  of  work- 
men, on  account  of  some  grievance  real  or  alleged;  the  net 
quality  of  produce  yielded;  in  raU,,  a  siding;  a  switch;  a 
place  for  one  train  or  car  to  turn  out  while  another  passes. 
OT  turns,  one  after  another;  alternately.  To  A  turn,  ex- 
actly; perfectly.  To  take  turns,  to  take  the  places  of  one 
another  alternately.  To  take  a  turn,  to  take  a  short 
walk.  To  TURN  A  PENNY,  to  gain  money  by  trade,  how- 
ever small  the  amount.  To  turn  about,  to  move  the  face 
to  another  quarter,  or  in  another  direction.  To  turn 
iSiDB,  to  avert;  to  deviate  from  any  course.  To  turn 
AWAY,  to  dismiss,  as  from  service;  to  avert;  to  deviate  from 
any  course.  To  turn  back,  to  turn  round;  to  proceed  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  alreadv  travelled.  To  turn 
DOWN,  to  fold  or  double  down.  To  turn  in,  to  fold  or 
double;  in  familiar  language,  to  go  to  bedj  in  OE.,  to  de- 
port from  the  way;  to  deviate.    To  ttjbw  off,  to  dlwtea 
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TURNAU—TURNBULL'S  BLUE. 

or  put  away;  to  divert  or  change,  as  a  course;  to  hang  a 
criminal.  To  be  turned  op,  to  dc  advanced  beyond,  as  to 
be  turned  of  thirty.  To  be  turned  off,  to  be  dischareed, 
as  a  workman.  To  turn  on,  to  charge  or  set  running. 
To  TURN  ON  or  UPON,  to  reply  or  retort.  To  turn  out, 
to  drive  out;  to  expel;  to  strike,  as  workmen;  to  put  to 
^)a8ture;  to  make  or  finish  for  use.  as  goods;  to  rise  from 
bed.  To  TURN  over,  to  transfer;  to  open  and  examine;  to 
overset.  To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  begin  a  fresh  or 
a  new  course.  To  turn  tail,  to  retreat  ignominiously. 
To  TURN  to,  to  have  recourse  to;  to  apply  one's  atten- 
tion to.  To  TURN  THE  BACK,  to  flee;  to  retreat  To  turn 
THE  BACK  UPON,  lo  qult  with  Contempt;  to  forsake.  To 
TURN  THE  HEAD,  to  makc  giddy;  to  bewilder;  to  infatuate. 
To  TURN  MONET,  to  cmplov  money  in  business.  To  turn 
THE  SCALE,  to  make  the  balance  incline  to  one  side;  to  give 
superiority  or  success.  To  turn  the  stomach  of,  to 
sicken.  To  turn  the  tables,  to  reverse  success  or  su- 
periority. To  turn  up,  to  bend  or  be  doubled  upward;  to 
come  to  light;  to  happen.  Gk)0D  turn,  a  beneficial  act. — 
Syw.  of  'turn,  v.':  to  revolve;  form;  shape;  metamorphose; 
transmute;  alter;  convert;  pervert;  betake;  transfer;  in- 
fatuate; whirl;  reverse;  madden;  repeal;  retort;  hinge; — of 
*tum,  D.':  gyration;  meander;  vicissitude;  alteration; 
chance;  bap;  occasion;  inclination;  exigence;  shape;  man- 
ner. 

TURNAU,  iHr^now  (Bohem.  Tum^v):  walled  town  of 
Bohemia,  circle  of  Jung-Bunzlau;  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Iser,  50  m.  n.e.  of  Prague.  It  has  a  church,  built  1825, 
deemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Bohemia.  T.  has 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woolens,  and  particularly  of  arti- 
ficial gems,  which  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the 
United  States.  In  a  battle  here  1866,  July,  the  Prussians 
defeated  the  Austrians.— Pop.  (1881)  4,893. 

TURNBULL,  Ui-n'Hl,  William:  engineer:  1800,  Oct. 
9—1857,  Dec.  9;  b.  Pliihidelphia.  He  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1819;  was  commissioned  2d  lieut.  of 
artil.,  but  was  on  topographical  duty  till  1831,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  with  rank  of  capt.; 
wa3  chief  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Potomac 
aqueduct  183^8;  supt.  of  improvements  in  the  harbors 
of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Champlain  1843-46;  chief 
topographical  engineer  of  Gen.  Scott's  army  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  for  which  service  he  was  brevetted  lieut. col.  and 
col.;  in  charge  of  construction  of  New  Orleans  custom- 
house 1848-9;  and  supt'.  of  improvement  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  N.  C,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  Potomac 
aqueduct — the  first  of  its  kind— gave  him  wide  fame. 

TURNBULL'S  BLUE:  a  beautiful  blue  color,  of  some^ 
what  similar  composition  to  Prussian  blue. 

TURNER,  John  Wesley:  soldier:  1833,  July  19 

;  b.  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.    He  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 

milit  ncad.  1855,  and  rendered  gallant  service  both  In  the 
Seminole  and  civil  wars;  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  and 
maj.gen.  for  services  in  the  field  during  the  rebellion.  He 
resigned  from  the  army  1871,  and  took  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 
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TURNER. 

TURNER,  iem'er,  Joseph  Mallard  William:  great 
^t  of  Brit,  landscape-paintera:  1775,  Apr.  28—1851,  Dec. 
19;  b.  26  Maiden  Lane,  Oovent  Garden,  London;  sou  of  a 
barber.  He  received  little  or  no  education  beyond,  a  few 
months'  schooling  at  New  Brentford  and  Margate.  His 
turn  for  art  showed  itself  very  early,  and  attracted  atten- 
tion and  kindl3[  assistance.  In  after-life  T.  used  to  ex- 
press his  obligation  to  a  certain  Dr.  Monro,  who  gave  him 
access  to  his  excellent  collection  of  water-color  drawings, 
and  otherwise  helped  and  encouraged  him.  In  1789  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Acad.,  where,  doubtless, 
he  learned  something;  but  be  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
for  his  success  less  to  formal  teaching  than  to  the  tentative 
efforts  of  his  own  singularly  original  genius.  In  1787, 
when  only  12  years  old,  he  exhibited  two  drawings  at  the 
Royal  Acad.  Again,  1790,  he  exhibited;  and  thencefor- 
ward till  his  death,  his  pictures  were  regularly  found  on 
the  walls.  His  success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1799. 
when  only  24  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Acad.,  and  three  years  afterward  attained  the 
full  dignity  of  academician.  The  honor  was  worthily 
bestowed,  as  he  was  already  admitted  to  be  the  first  lana- 
scape-painter  of  his  time;  but  his  appointment  1807  to  the 
post  of  prof,  of  perspective  was  scarcely  judicious.  A 
man  so  illiterate  that  his  simplest  note  included  a  crop  of 
solecisms  was  not  likely  to  succeed  as  a  lecturer;  and  as 
a  lecturer  he  failed  utterly.  He  possessed  abundant  knowl- 
edge, but  could  not  communicate  it,  and  after  a  very  few 
years  he  ceased  from  the  attempt.  In  the  exercise  of  his  art, 
T.  travelled  much;  he  was  frequently  in  Scotland,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine  countries;  and  1819,  29,  and 
40,  he  visited  Italy.  His  industry  was  almost  as  great  as 
his  genius.  To  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Acad,  he 
contributed  259  pictures;  but  amon^  these  many  of  his 
finest  works  were  not  Included ;.andln  another  branch  of 
art  his  achievements  were  extraordinary.  In  1808  he 
b^^n  the  publication  of  his  famous  Ltber  SUidiorum,  series 
of  engravings  from  ori^nal  designs,  which  ranks  as  one  of 
his  most  important  undertakings;  to  this  is  to  be  added  his 
Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast,  Migland  and  Wales,  Rivers 
of  England,  Rivers  of  Fraiice,  etc. ;  and  his  services  were 
continually  in  request  as  an  illustrator.  The  illustrated 
edition  of  Rogers's  Poems  is  his  most  celebrated  work  in 
this  kind.  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Chelsea,  in  a 
small  house  by  the  river-side.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  the  noble  collection  of  his  works,  and  they  now 
occupy  a  room  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  permanent 
monument  of  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  genius.  The 
large  fortune,  about  £200,000,  which  he  had  amassed  by 
his  industry  and  thrift,  he  intended  to  be  used  in  founding 
an  asylum  for  decayed  artists;  but,  owing  to  some  techni- 
cal defect  in  his  will,  this  purpose  -could  not  be  carried 
out. 

Of  the  genius  of  T.,  and  the  various  phases  through 
which  it  was  developed,  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  treat. 
In  RusHiq's  Modern  Painters^  the  subject  will  be  found 
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tiioroughlj  and  eloquently  discussed.  There  are  lires  of 
Turner  by  Walter  Thornbury  (1861)  and  by  P.  G.  Hanaer- 
ton  (1879).  The  picture  presenteil,  especially  by  the  former, 
is  a  somewhat  dark  and  painful  one.  This  creator  of  the 
beautiful  on  canvas  is  represented  as  coarse,  sensual,  sordid, 
avaricious;  but  the  few  friends  who  knew  him  intimately, 
regarded  him  as  essentially  a  man  of  generous  nature 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doin^  a  kindness.  His  obvi- 
ous eccentricities  probably  occasioned  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  real  character.  Ruskin — his  intimate  friend  of 
ten  years— gives  him  hi^h  praise.  He  lies  burled  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul's,  beside  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

TURNER,  Philip:  suigeon:  1740,  Feb.  25-1815,  Apr. 
30;  b.  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  educated  for  a  physician 
and  surgeon  by  Dr.  Elisha  Tracy;  was  asst.  surgeon  to  a 
provincial  regt.  in  the  old  French  war,  at  Ticondero^ 
1759;  practic^  at  Norwich  1763-75;  was  surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  Conn,  troops  before  Boston  1775;  accompanied  the 
continental  army  to  New  York,  and  served  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island  and  White  Plains  1776;  and  was  surgeon-gen. 
of  the  e.  dept.  from  1777  till  near  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
settled  in  New  York  1800,  and  was  staff  surgeon  U.  S.  A. 
in  the  war  of  1812-15. 

TURNER,  Samuel  Hulbbabt.  d.d.:  1790,  Jan.  23— 
1861,  Dec.  21;  b.  Philadelphia:  educator.  He  graduated 
at  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  1807;  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  ProC 
Episc.  Church  1811  and  priest  1814;  held  a  charge  in  Che^er^ 
town,  Md.,  1812-17;  and  was  supt.  of  the  divinitv school  hi 
Philadelphia  1818.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  prof, 
of  historic  theolo^  in  the  €kneral  Theol.  Seminary  of 
the  Prot.  Episc.  Church.  He  accompanied  the  institution 
in  its  removal  to  New  Haven  1820,  and  in  its  return  to 
New  York  1821 ;  and  on  its  reorganization  he  was  appoint- 
ed  prof,  of  biblical  learning  and  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  held  the  chair  till  his  death.  He  was  also 
for  some  time  prof,  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

TURN'ER,  Sharon:  Anglo-Saxon  hbtorian:  1768.  Sep. 
24—1847,  Feb.  13;  b.  London.  At  the  ase  of  15  he  wss 
articled  to  an  attorney,  and  succeeded  his  master  in  the 
business  before  his  clerkship  had  expired.  He  was  suc- 
cessful as  an  attorney,  but  gave  his  leisure  to  historioftl, 
archeeological,  and  pbilologicaTresearch.  After  years  of  hard 
reading  and  patient  collection  of  materials,  he  published 
1799-1805.  msUyri/  of  tfte  Anglo-Saxons,  8  vols.,  a  work, 
which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  has  given  T.  a  permanent 
place  in  English  literature.  Other  writings  by  him  are: 
T/u  History  of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1509 
(1814);  History  of  Henry  VIII  (1826);  axid  Reigns  tfBdward 
yj..  Mary,  andBliuibeth  (1829)— all  repub.  under  the  title 
Hisiory  (f  Bnglandfrom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 
Mieabeth;  Saered  History  of  the  World  as  Displayed  in  the 
Creation  and  Subsequent  Events  to  the  Deluge  (18^  ^  9eq.)\ 
791,  of  essay^s  and  poems;  ^, 
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TURN'ER,  Thomas:  naval  officer:  1808,  Dec.  2d— I8fti, 
Har.  34;  b.  Washington,  D.  O.  He  entered  the  U.  8.  navy  as 
midshipman  1825;  was  promoted  passed  midshipman  1831, 
lieut.  1835,  commander  1855,  capt.  1862,  commodore  1863, 
and  rear-admiral  1868;  and  was  retired  1870,  Apr.  21.  He 
was  in  the  Macedonian  exploring  expedition  1837-8;  the 
destruction  of  Malay  pirates'  towns  on  Sumatra  1839;  com- 
manded the  Beefer  in  the  attack  on  Tuspan,  Mexico,  1847; 
captured  two  blockade  runners  at  Vera  Cruz  1860;  and 
commanded  the  New  Ironsides  in  the  operations  before 
Cliarleston  1863,  Apr. — Aug.  As  commander  of  thes.  Pa- 
cific squadron,  1868-70,  he  rendered  much-needed  service 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  great  earthquake  in  Peru. 

TURNER'S  FALLS:  manufa*  luring  town  in  Montague 
^>.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  on 
the  Fitchburg  and  the  Connecticut  River  railroads;  about 
3  m.  n.e.  of  Greenfield,  the  county  seat,  and  88  m.  n.  of 
Springfield.  The  falls  of  the  river  here  furnish  immense 
water-power  for  lumber-mills,  large  paper-mills,  a  cotton 
factory,  foundries  and  machine-shops,  one  of  the  largest 
cutlery  manufactories  in  the  world,  and  a  turbine- wheel 
factory.  In  its  vicinity  are  found  valuable  fossil  speci- 
mens.—Pop.  (1890)  6,296. 

TURNER,  TURNERY:  see  under  Turn. 
TURNHOUT,  Um'howt:  well-built  town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  Antwerp,  25  m.  e.n.e.  of  Antwerp;  in  the  dist. 
known  as  the  Campine  (see  BsLonTM);  terminus  of  a 
branch-line  of  the  Brussels  and  Antweip  railway.  The  in- 
habitants manufacture  ticking,  and  linen  and  lace  goods, 
cutlery,  playing-cards,  paper,  oil,  etc.  T.  is  historically 
noteworthy  as  the  scene  of  two  battles— the  first,  1597,  Jan. 
22,  won  by  the  Netberlanders,  under  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange,  over  the  Spaniards;  the  second,  1789,  Oct.  27,  by 
the  patriots,  under  v  an  der  Mersch,  over  the  Austrians. — 
Pop.  (1880)  16,670;  (1888)  17,800. 
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TURNING:  art  of  shaping  wood,  metal,  ivory,  or 
other  hard  substauces  into  forms  having  a  curved  (general- 
ly circular  or  oval)  transverse  section;  and  also  of  engrav- 
ing figures  composed  of  curved  lines  on  a  smooth  surface, 
by  means  of  a  machine  called  a  turning-lathe.  This  art  is 
of  great  importance  and  extensive  application  in  mechanics, 
the  most  delicate  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  equally 
with  the  most  ponderous  machinery,  being  produced  by 
it.  The  art  of  T.  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  'and 
Theodoras  of  Samos,  about  b.c.  560,  is  named  by  Pliny  as 
its  Inventor;  but  long  before  this  peiiod,  the  potter's  wheel 
(see  Pottery),  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  T. -machine, 
was  in  general  use,  as  is  evidenced  by  numerous  references 
in  the  Old  Test.  The  immense  variety  of  work  per- 
formed by  T. -machines  necessitates  great  variations  in 
their  construction;  but  their  mode  of  operation  is  always 
the  same,  and  consists  in  fixing  the  work  in  position  by 
two  pivots  or  otherwise,  causing  it  to  revolve  freely  round 
an  axis  of  revolution,  of  which  the  two  pivots  are  the 
poles,  and  holding  a  chisel  or  other  cutting-tool  so  as  to 
meet  it  during  its  revolution,  taking  care  that  the  cutting- 
tool  be  held  firmly  and  steadily,  and  moved  about  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  work  till  the  required  shape  be  obtained. 
Lathes  are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  setting 
them  in  motion,  into  |>t>^lathe8,  /ooMathes,  hand-wheel 
lathes,  and  powerA&ihes:  with  respect  to  the  species  of 
work  they  have* to  perform,  into  centre-\&ihes,  which  form 
the  outside  surface,  and  spindle,  mandrel,  or  e?iuck  lathes, 
which  perform  hollow  or  [inside  work;  though  this  dis- 
tinction is  for  the  most  part  useless,  as  all  lathes  of  good 
constraction  are  now  fitted  for  both  kinds  of  work.  Bed- 
lathes  are  those  used  by  turners  in  wood,  and  6ar-lathes 
for  the  best  sort  of  metal- work;  and  the  small  metal  centre- 
lathe  employed  by  watch-makers  is  known  as  a  turn-bench. 

The  primitive  and  most  simple  form  of  lathe  for  wood- 
cutting is  the  pole-lathe.  It  consists  of  two  planks  or 
beams  placed  horizontally  side  by  side  with  a  narrow  space 
between  them,  which,  being  firmly  supported  at  a  conven- 
ient height,  constitute  the  bed;  of  two  uprights  or  puppets 
rising  from  the  bed,  one  of  them  stationary  at  the  left  end, 
and  the  odier  sliding  along  over  the  slit  between  the  beams, 
and  capable  of  being  fastened  at  any  required  point  by  a 
projec^g  tenon  and  wedge  beneath;  of  a  treadle  below  and 
parallel  to  the  bed;  and  of  an  elastic  pole  or  lath  (whence 
some  derive  the  name  lathe)  fixed  to  the  ceiling  above. 
This  form  of  lathe  is  well  adapted  for  turning  long  thin 
cylinders  of  wood,  the  piece  to  be  turned  being  held  fast  at 
each  end  by  the  conical  iron  or  steel  point  projecting  from 
the  inner  face  of  each  puppet.  Motion  is  conmiunicated  to  the 
work  by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  lath  overhead,  wound  twice 
or  thrice  round  the  work,  and  then  attached  to  the  treadle 
below.  When  the  workman  presses  his  foot  on  the  treadle, 
the  work  commences  to  revolve  rapidly,  unwinding  the 
cord  toward  the  treadle,  and  winding  it  up  on  the  side  next 
the  pole,  causing  the  latter  to  bend  considerably.  During 
this  period,  the  workman  has  been  holding  his   cutting- 
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instrument  to  the  work;  but  after  the  treadle  has  been 
quite  pressed  down,  he  removes  his  foot,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  beiit  pole  causes  the  work  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, till  the  pole  has  straightened  itself;  and  during 
this  latter  revolution  no  cutting  is  done.  When  the  whole 
piece  is  to  be  turned,  the  cord  must  be  moved  from  an  un- 
finished to  a  finished  port  of  the  work.  For  the  pole,  an 
elastic  steel  bow  and  string  are  substituted  when  the  work 
is  li^t  or  fine,  the  cord  bein^  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
string,  and  the  bow  fastened  to  the  ceiling  by  its  centre. 
The  advantage  of  the  pole-lathe  is,  that  it  never  acquires  an 
imx)etus  in  the  direction  of  the  cutting  motion,  for  when- 
ever the  pressure  on  the  treadle  is  removed,  the  reaction  of 
the  pole  takes  effect;  but  the  great  waste  of  time  during  the 
straightening  of  the  pole  and  rising  of  the  treadle  has 
causetl  the  abandonment  of  this  machine  for  the  foot-lathe. 
The  foot-lathe,  the  most  common  and  generally  useful  form 
of  lathe,  differs  from  the  former  in  having  a  head-stock  or 
fast'head  in  place  of  the  left-hand  stationary  puppet.  This 
head-stock,  HH  (fig.  1),  consists  of  two  supports  or  pup- 


Pig.  1. 
pets  firmly  connected  at  their  base,  and  fastened  at  right 
angles  to  the  bed  by  means  of  the  screws  A,  A;  the  outer 
puppet  is  pierced  for  the  screw  S;  and  the  inner  is  supplied 
with  a  steel  collar,  within  which  the  mandrel,  M.  which 
carries  the  speed-pulleys,  P,  turns.  The  left  end  of  the  man- 
drel is  concave,  so  as  to  allow  the  steel  point  of  the  screw  S 
to  fit  closely.  H  is  a  rest,  which  slides  along  the  slit  between 
the  two  beams  of  the  bed,  and  may  be  clamped  at  any  point, 
and  elevated  or  depressed  as  is  found  necessary.  The  rest 
i3  iieed  by  the  workman  for  leaning  his  cutting-tool  upon, 
in  order  to  afford  it  greater  steadiness.  G  is  the  right-hand 
puppet  front-head  or  tail-stock,  movable  along  the  slit  in 
the  bed,  and  capable  of  being  fastened  like  the  rest;  its 
point,  I,  can  be  advanced  or  retired  as  required  by  means  of 
the  screw  J.  C  is  the  spindle,  which,  bein^  connected 
with  the  treadle,  W,  by  means  of  the  rods  or  cnains,  E,  £, 
turns  the  fly  or  foot  wheel,  F,  and,  by  means  of  an  endless 
hand  connecting  the  latter  with  the  speed-pulleys,  commu- 
nicates motion  to  the  mandrel.  The  pulleys  on  the  spindle 
and  mandrel  are  of  different  sizes,  and  so  arranged  that. 
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when  the  endless  band  is  placed  on  the  left-hand  pullejr^ 
an  extremely  rapid  motion  is  communicated  to  the  mandrel, 
the  motion  being  reduced  more  and  more  as  the  band  is 
transferred  more  to  the  right,  till,  at  the  extreme  right,  the 
rotatory  motion  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the  spindle. 
When  the  foot-lathe  is  required  for  centre-work,  the  inner 
end  of  the  mandrel  is  furnished  with  a  point  similar  to  I; 
but  when  hollow  or  inside  work  is  to  be  done»  it  must  be 
armed  with  a  screw,  as  in  the  fi^re:  in  this  latter  case, 
certain  contrivances  known  as  ehudlu,  for  holding  the 
work,  arc  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  mandrel.  Some  of 
these  most  commonly  used  are  the  acrew-chuck,  which 
shows  on  its  right  side  a  flat  circular  surface,  from  the 
centre  of  which  projects  a  large,  coarse,  conical  screw  for 
holding  firmly  any  large  piece  of  wooden  work;  the  hollow 
ehuck,  a  strong  circular  cup  with  perpendicular  sides,  into 
which  one  end  of  the  work  is  firmly  fastened  by  a  mallet, 
or,  if  too  small,  by  four  screws  working  inward  throufi^h 
its  sides;  the  drill-chuck,  of  cylindrical  form  similar  to  the 
last,  but  with  a  square  cavity  for  holding  drills— the  instru- 
ment, and  not  the  work,  being  made  to  rotate  in  this  in- 
stance; and  the  concentric  chuck,  an  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism— a  flat  plate  with  two  slits  almost  to  the  centre, 
and  in  line  of  a  diameter,  within  which  slits  works  a 
spindle  with  screw -ends  carrying  two  steel  studs,  whose 
heads  project  through  the  slits  above  the  surface  on  the 
right  side;  these  h^s  carry  two  curved  pieces,  which 


Fig.  2.— SUde-rest. 
serve  as  clamps  to  hold  the  work;  and  as  the  spindle- 
screws  are  of  the  same  fineness,  and  with  right  and 
left  threads,  the  revolution  of  the  spindle  either  removes 
both  further  from  the  centre,  or  brings  both  nearer  to  it; 
hence,  when  the  studs  arc  once  set  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre,  they  always  remain  so,  and  the  work  may  be 
removed  and  replaced  without  danger  of  destroying  the  ad- 
justment. All  these  chucks  are  of  metal,  ancf  are  mostly 
employed  for  heavy  work;  turners  of  wooil  or  ivory  prefer- 
ring wood-chucks,  which  can  be  altered  as  required,  and 
secured  by  an  iron  ring  round  the  outside,  to  prevent 
splitting.    The  cntting-tooJs  employed  are  very  various: 
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gouges  are  used  to  rough  out  the  work— if  soft  wood- 
after  which  chisels  with  a  straight  oblique  edge  are  em- 
ployed: the  instruments  for  harder  matenals»  such  as  ivory 
or  bone,  are  smaller  than  the  former,  and  have  their  sharp 
edges  '  better  backed; '  for  inside- work,  drills  are  first  used 
to  make  an  opening,  and  then  cutting-tools  of  various 
shapes  are  used,  according  to  the  form  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  hiterior  surface.  To  avoid  the  imperfections  hi 
workmanship  arising  from  unsteadiness  of  hand  in  the 
workman,  the  slide-rest  (flff.  2)  is  employed.  This  valuable 
addition  is  furnished  with  two  motions,  one  toward  the 
work,  the  other  along,  parallel,  or  at  any  inclination  to 
it,  according  as  cvlindrical  or  conical  figures  are  required; 
there  is  a  socket  for  the  chisel,  which  is  firmly  held  in  its 
place  by  a  screw;  and  after  the  slide-rest  has  l)een  adjusted, 
the  operator  has  only  to  move  the  rest  forward  or  sideways, 
as  may  be  required,  the  motions  being  effected  by  two 
screws  and  winches. 

The  hand-wheel  kthe  is  similar  to  the  former,  but  so 
much  larger  as  to  require  two  workmen,  one  of  whom  is 
employed  in  setting  the  instrument  in  motion  by  turning  a 
wheel,  which  corresponds  to  the  wheel  F  in  fig.  1.  'fiie 
potoerAathe  is  similarly  set  in  motion  by  horse,  water,  or 
steam  power,  and  is  employed  for  heavy  metal-work,  as 
piston-rods,  iron  columns  of  various  kinds,  wheels,  artillery, 
etc.  This  machine  differs  from  the  foot-lathe  chiefly  in  the 
substitution  of  rack-work,  and  wheels  and  pinions,  for  the 
endless  band,  and  for  manual  labor,  in  the  various  adjust- 
ments of  the  machine,  such  as  in  moving  forward  the  tail- 
stock,  etc.;  and  in  the  mandrel  bein^  supported  by  both ^ 
puppets  of  the  head-stock.  In  wooa-tuminff,  the  wood,* 
first  prepared  by  a  hatchet  and  rasp,  must  be  l^^htly  though 
firmly  pressed  acainst  by  the  cutting- tool;  while  metal-work 
must  be  cleanedirom  the  sand  of  the  mold  or  scales  of  the 
forge,  and  in  turning  requires  less  care.  Soft  woods  must 
be  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity;  very  hard  woods 
and  brass  require  much  less  velocity;  wroucht-iron  and 
copper,  stilVless;  steel,  a  further  dimmution  of  speed;  and 
cast-iron,  the  least  velocity  of  all.  After  the  work  has  been 
duly  shaped,  it  requires  to  be  polished;  and  this  is  effected 
while  it  IS  still  in  the  lathe  and  rotating,  by  applying  shark's 
skin  to  wood,  pumice-stone  and  chalk  to  ivory  and  horn, 
and  emery,  tripoli,  or  putty  powder  to  metals. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  axis  of  revolution  of 
the  work  is  fixed,  and  consequently  that  all  work  has  been 
turned  so  as  to  present  a  transverse  circular  section;  but 
many  other  forms  of  section  may  be  easily  obtained.  The 
general  mode  of  obtaining  these  non-circular  figures  is  by 
screwing  on  to  the  mandrel  an  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  work  can  be  thrown  out  of  the  centre  of  rotation 
at  regular  intervals;  but  as  each  different  class  of  form  re- 
quires a  separate  kind  of  apparatus,  it  is  impossible  here 
to  describe  the  operations  in  detail.  One  species,  however, 
known  as  rose-engine  turning,  and  employeil  for  producing 
involved  curvilineal  figures,  such  as  appear  on  bank-notes 
and  on  ornamented  gold,  silver,  or  gilt  work,  is  so  peculiar 
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and  ingenious  as  to  call  for  more  special  notice.  In  this 
species,  the  standards  which  support  the  mandrel  are  no 
longer  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  bed,  but  are  capable  of 
osculating  forward  or  l»ckward  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  rotation  of  the  mandrel,  and  are  so  acted  on  by  a 
spring  that  when  pushed  to  one  side  they  are  at  once  re- 
stored to  their  former  position  on  the  pressure  being  with- 
drawn. Suppose,  then,  a  metal  wheel  with  its  rim  waved 
or  indented,  fastened  concentrically  on  the  mandrel,  and 
the  mandrel,  pushed  aside  by  a  fixed  steel  point  or  roller, 
applied  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel;  the  reaction  of  the  spring 
i^ainst  the  pressure  of  the  roller  will  keep  the  latter  in  close 
contact  with  the  waved  rim  throughout,  and  will  produce  a 
definite  oscillatory  movement  of  the  mandrel,  of  the  chuck 
and  the  work  fastened  on  it,  and  consequently— the  cutting 
or  graving  tool  being  firmly  held  by  the  slide-rest— definite 
deviations  from  a  circle  in  the  lines  marked  on  the  face  of 
the  work.  The  wave  rimmed  wheel,  called  a  rosette,  may 
be  replaced  by  another,  and  that  by  a  tbir,  dand  so  on  till  a 
sufficient  number  of  different  waved  lines  are  obtained.  A 
number  of  rosettes  are  generally  strung  at  once  on  the  man- 
drel, and  the  fixed  guide  is  brought  into  gearing,  by  means 
of  a  steel  band  c^led  a  rubber,  with  one  rosette  after  an- 
other. Similar  concentric  curves  of  greater  or  less  pjerimeter 
are  obtained  by  removing  the  slide-rest  from,  or  bringing  it 
nearer  to,  the  axis  of  revolution. 

TURNIP,  n.  <^wip  [probably  Eng.  turn,  in  tJbe  sense  of 
round,  and  L.  ndjms;  F.  navet,  a  turnip]:  biennial  plant  of 
genus  BroMica  (q.v.),  with  lyrate  hispid  leaves;  the  upper 
»  part  of  the  root  becoming,  especially  in  cultivation,  swollen 
and  fleshy.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  temperate  parts  of 
Asia,  has  been  long  cultivated,  and  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  garden  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  world 
as  a  culinary  esculent.  It  is  extensivelv  grown  also  in 
fields  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  Its  introduction  into 
Britain  as  a  field  crop  marked  a  great  improvement  in  the 
agriculture  of  that  country.  In  tne  United  States  it  has  not 
assumed  great  importance,  as,  for  main  products,  com,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  crops  can  be  grown  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage. In  gardens  the  T.  is  grown  for  use  in  summer 
and  winter.    For  the  summer,  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  the 

r-ound  is  drv,  in  a  rich  and  carefully  prepared  soil.  About 
lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  sown  in  drills  15  in.  apart. 
After  the  plants  are  well  started,  thev  are  to  be  thinned  tn 
stand  8  to  5  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  For  the  fall  and  winter 
supply,  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  July  or  Aug.,  according  to 
latitude.  Land  from  which  early  garden  crops  have  been 
removed,  or  which  has  produced  a  crop  of  grain  or  early 
potatoes,  is  often  used  for  a  late  T.  crop.  The  ground  should 
be  plowed,  dressed  with  well-rotted  manure  or  commercial 
ferSlizer,  and  the  surface  well  pulverized.    When  the  T.  is 

f'own  as  a  farm  crop,  seed  is  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 
lb.  per  acre;  but,  to  facilitate  sowing,  it  is  carefully  mixed 
with  8  qts.  of  sand.  Covering  is  done  with  a  bush  harrow 
or,  preferably,  with  a  roller.  The  T.  is  grown  often  as  a 
'  stolen  crop   between  rows  of  com,  the  seed  bein^  sown 
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when  ihe  corn  is  boed  tbe  last  time.  Seeding  to  grass  Is 
sometimes  done  when  the  T.  seed  is  sown,  m  order  to 
secure  two  crops  with  a  single  preparation  of  tbe  soil.  The 
principal  enemy  of  the  crop  is  the  T.-fly  (q.v.).  The  yield 
of  tbe  T.  crop  in  field  culture  varies  from  200  to  1,000 
bushels  per  acre.  In  England  the  crop  is  fed  from  the 
land  by  sheep  which  are  confined  to  certain  portions  of  tbe 
field  by  movable  fences.  In  tbe  United  States  it  is  neces- 
sary to  barvest  tbe  crop  before  sharp  frosts  occur.  Tbe 
tops  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  bulbs  stored  where  it  is  dark 
and  cool,  and  covered  with  a  little  earth.  From  those  de- 
signed for  table  use  the  central  bud  should  be  removed 
when  they  are  stored,  as  this  will  greatly  improve  their 
keeping  qualities.  If  grown  in  large  quantities,  turnips 
should  De  stored  in  a  trencb  or  a  root  cellar.  Before  they 
are  fed  to  stock,  tbey  should  be  passed  through  a  machine 
for  cutting  them  (see  Turnip-cutteb).  Seed  should  be 
grown  only  from  tbe  finest  bulbs.  These  should  be  set, 
early  in  spring,  in  rows  3  ft.  or  more  apart,  and  1^  ft.  apart 
in  the  row.  and  by  cultivation  and  hoeing  l)e  kept  free  from 
weeds  during  tbe  season.  To  keep  the  varieties  pure,  tiie 
different  kinds,  when  CTOwn  for  seed,  should  be  at  quite  a 
distance  from  one  another. 

Tbe  ruta-baga,  known  also  as  the  Swedish.  Russian,  and 
French  T.,  is  grown  in  gardens  and  as  a  field  crop,  has 
smooth  leaves,  is  lar^r  than  tbe  ordinary  T. .  has  a  firmer 
texture,  is  more  nutritious,  and  requires  a  longer  season  in 
which  to  mature.  Seed  is  sometimes  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  but  it  is  better  to  sow  it  in  drills,  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  and  4  to  6  weeks  later  set  the  plants  in  ground 
prepared  as  for  the  common  T.,  1  ft.  from  each  other  in 
rows  8  ft.  apart.  Tbey  should  be  cultivated  and  boed 
several  times  during  tbe  season  of  their  growth. 

Tbe  common  T.  contains  about  92  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
tbe  ruta-baga  about  87  per  cent.  In  1890  the  seed-dealers 
of  tbe  United  States  bad  on  their  lists  about  50  varieties  of 
tbe  common  T.  and  about  80  of  tbe  ruta-bnga. 

TURNIP-CUTTER:  implement  used  for  cutting  tur- 
nips and  other  bulbs  aud  roots  for  cattle.  Many  kinds  are 
in  use,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  are  those  having  knife- 
edges  on  tbe  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  which  are 
brought  to  act  on  the  turnips  by  turning  a  handle. 

TURNIP- FLY:  any  one  of  several  insects  destructive  to 
turnips.  The  name  is  given  often  to  AlUca  (or  HoUtica) 
n&morum,  called  also  Turmip-flea,  from  its  skipping  ot 
leaping  powers,  but  which  is  truly  a  very  small  beetle, 
with  long  and  strong  hind-legs,  and  ample  wings  of  shin- 
ing black  color,  with  two  yellowish  stripes  down  tbe  wing- 
cases,  and  ochreous  legs.  It  swarms  in  meadows  and 
hedge-rows  in  most  parts  of  Britain  from  Mar.  to  Oct.,  the 
larva  feeding  on  many  cruciferous  plants.  It  often  com- 
mits great  ravages  in  turnip-fields  while  the  turnips  are 
very  young.  The  female  lays  her  e^gs  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaf,  and  tbe  minute  larva  mmes  in  tbe  leaf.  Its 
attacks  may  be  prevented  by  sprinkling  lime-dust  over  the 
leaves  when  they  are  wet  with  dew.    This  is  to  be  done  at 
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intervals  of  8  days  from  tbe  time  when  the  plants  appear 
till  they  put  out  their  rough  leaves. 

The  TuRNiP-FLT,  properly  so  called,  is  Anihomyia 
radicum,  dipterous  insect  of  family  Muscidm^  and  of  tbe 
same  genus  with  the  Cabbage-fly  and  Beet-lly.  It  attacks 
the  root  of  the  turnip,  as  the  Cabbage-fly  does  that  of  the 
cabbage,  the  larva  living  in  the  root. 

TURNIP  SAW'FLY;  see  Sawplt. 

TURNKEY,  TURNPIKE:  see  under  Turn. 

TURNSOL,  or  Turnsolb,  n.  Um'sol  [F.  ioumesol;  It 
tomasole,  the  tumsol— from  F.  toumer;  It.  iamare,  to 
turn,  and  L.  sol;  It.  »ole,  the  sun]:  a  plant  of  thcgenos 
Heliotropium,  ord.  Baraginacect:  so  named  because  its 
flower  is  supposeil  always  to  turn  toward  the  sun;  a  plant, 
OrazopTibra  Unctorla,  ord.  EuphorMdcke,  the  juice  of  which 
becomes  blue  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  exposure  to 
the  air;  a  deep  purple  dye  obtained  from  this  plant 

TURNSPIT,  TURNSTILE.  TURN-TABLE:  seeTuKN. 

TURNSTONE,  tem'ston:  bhrd  of  the  genus  StrepHlas, 
of  the  Plover  family  {Charadriada),  distributed  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe.  It  appears  in  Britain,  chiefly  as  a 
winter  bird  of  passage,  but  breads  occasionally  in  the  Shet- 
lands.  It  frequents  the  sea-shore,  and  is  named  from  its 
habit  of  turning  over  small  stones  with  its  bill  in  search  of 
food.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.  The  eggs, 
four  in  number,  are  laid  on  lonely  rocky  coasts  where  there 
is  sparse  vegetation.  They  vary  ereatly  in  color  and  mark- 
ings, and  are  cunningly  concealed.  The  whole  length  of 
tbe  T.  is  rather  more  than  eight  inches.  The  plumage 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  bird  and  the  season:  in  Aug.  the 
plumage  begins  to  become  dull.  The  T.  is  common  in  N. 
America,  and  is  known  as  beach-bird,  calico- jacket,  red- 
legs,  creddock,  and  many  other  popular  names. 

TURPENTINE,  n.  Ur^pitn'tin  fDut.  terpeni^n;  Ger. 
terpenUn,  turpentine— from  L.  ter^nfihtu;  Gr.  terebin'- 
i/ios,  the  turpentine-tree:  It.  isrebinto:  F.  terebint^ie]:axi  oily 
resinous  substance  flowing  naturally,  or  by  incision,  from 
several  species  of  trees,  as  tbe  pine,  the  larch,  the  fir,  etc. 
The  chief  varieties  of  turoentine  are  Common  Turpentine, 

Jrielded  by  Pinvs  ahies;  Venice  Turpentine,  yielded  by  the 
arch;  Bordeaux  Turpentine,  yielded  by  Pinue  mariUma; 
and  Ghian  Turpentine,  yield^  by  Pietdda  lentiecus.  The 
Venice  turpentme,  regarded  as  the  best,  occurs  as  a  clear, 
transparent,  pale-yellow,  viscous  mass,  of  balsamic  odor 
and  acrid  bitter  taste,  perfectly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
and  increasing  in  density  on  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
air.  On  distilling  it  with  water,  it  yfelds  considerable  es- 
sential  oil,  vulgarly  known  as  spintB  of  turpentine,  Ihis 
oil  of  turpentine  (which,  for  greater  cheapness,  is  obtained 
usually  from  common  turpentine)  is,  after  rectification, 
represented  by  the  formula  CioHio,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0*8749,  and  a  boiling-point  of  311*"  F.  It  is  colorless, 
transparent,  has  strong  refractive  power,  strong  peculiar 
odor,  and  disagreeable  acrid  ta.ste. .  It  Is  readilv  soluble  iu 
rtWbPli  in  f t^er,  »p4  \n  ^he  fl3^^4  a^4  esseojW  ojls,  W  ii 
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tndoluble  in  water,  on  which  it  floats.  It  is  a  good  solvebt 
for  many  substaDces,  especially  sulphur,  phosphorus,  caout- 
chouc, aud  the  various  resins;  and  is  largely  used  in  many 
departments  of  the  arts,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  all 
oil  paints.  Great  quantities  are  exported  from  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  yielded  mostly  by  the  Swamp-pine. 

T.  is  an  energetic  producer  of  Ozone  (q.v.);  and  on 
keeping  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  stoppered  flask,  which 
should  be  occasionally  shaken,  the  odor  of  ozone  is  very 
distinct  on  opening  the  vessel.  Amer.  or  French  oil  of  T., 
left  in  contact  with  water,  is  changed  into  a  crystalline 
compound.  Ci«UiodHsO,  called  terpmhydrate.  Uommer- 
cial  oil  of  T.  often  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  isomeric 
hydrocarbons  which  act  oppositely  on  polarized  light  (like 
the  several  varieties  of  sugar).  Deville  and  Berthelot  have 
ascertained  that  there  are  'various  modifications  of  which 
this  oil  is  susceptible  without  anv  chanee  in  its  chemical 
composition .  Of  these ,  isoi&rebenthene  and  metaterehenihene, 
differ  inter  alia  in  their  boiling-points,  and  may  thus  be 
separated;  Urebene  (with  odor  resembling  that  of  oil  of 
cloves)  and  eolophene  are  obtained  bv  actiuf  on  the  oil  with 
sulphuric  acid;  and  camphilene  and  UrehUene  by  decom- 
posing artificial  camphor  (which  is  a  combination  of  the 
oil  with  hydrochloric  acid)  bv  means  of  quicklime. 

Under  the  influence  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  chlorine,  etc.,  oil  of  T.  yields  many  products 
of  interest  to  the  chemist,  but  as  yet  of  little  practical 
value. 

Oil  of  T.  is  used  in  medicine,  though,  from  its  disagree- 
able taste,  and  from  certain  bad  effects  which  occasionally 
follow  its  use  (as  strangury,  bloody  urine,  vertigo,  a  specie! 
of  intoxication,  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin),  it  is  oftev 
supplanted  by  less  certain  remedies.  It  is  probably  thi 
most  effective  remedy  for  expulsion  of  tapeworm,  isnearh 
equally  efficacious  over  the  lumbrici  or  round-worms,  an} 
in  the  form  of  an  injection  is  serviceable  in  the  case  of  as 
carides  or  thread- worms.  For  an  adult,  in  a  case  of  tape- 
worm or  round-worm,  the  dose  should  be  one  ounce,  com- 
bined with  an  equal  Quantity  of  castor-oil,  or  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren and  delicate  women,  it  is  better  to  try  a  milder  vermi- 
cide (see  Yermifugbb).  In  doses  from  two  drams  to  two 
ounces,  and  in  similar  combination  with  castor-oil,  it  may 
be  given  as  a  cathartic  in  obstinate  constipation,  especially 
when  dependent  on  affections  of  the  brain;  in  hvsteria, 
epilepsy,  tympanitis,  passive  hemorrhage,  and  m  pur- 
pura haemorrhagica.  In  small  doses  (10  to  20  minims),  oil 
of  T.  is  regarded  as  a  diuretic;  but  it  must  be  given  with 
caution,  because  of  its  stimulating  properties.  It  is  of 
more  service  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  as  cleet,  leucorrhoea,  etc.,  than  in  dropsy. 
In  small  doses,  it  Is  often  useful  in  chronic  rheiunatism 
and  in  sciatica.  In  the  Dublin  school,  it  has  been  much 
employed  in  small  and  repeated  doses  as  a  general  stimu- 
lant in  low  stages  of  continued  fever.  Turpentine  Punch 
))as  long  been  a  favorite  remedy  in  these  cases  in  the  Meath 
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Hospital  (where  Graves  and  Stokes  made  their  reputation): 
it  is  composed  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpeutioe.  two  ounces 
of  brandy,  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water,  with  sufficient 
sugar.  A  third  of  this  should  be  taken  for  a  dose»  and 
should  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  every  third  hour.  When 
applied  externally,  oil  of  T.  is  a  speedy  and  powerful 
rubefacient  and  counter-irritant,  and  is  beneficially  used  in 
this  capacity  in  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  throat,  chest, 
and  abdomen.  The  best  mode  is  to  rub  the  oil  by  means 
of  a  bit  of  flannel  over  the  part  to  be  acted  on;  over  this  to 
lay  three  or  four  folds  of  flannel,  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  over  the  flannel  to  place  a  dry  towel:  two  or  three 
such  applications  produce  a  sufficient  result.  There  is  a 
Liniment  of  Turpentine  which  is  powerfully  stimulating. 
»nd  is  applied  as  a  dressing  for  extensive  bums;  and  is  used 
likewise,  with  friction,  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  cases. 
There  is  also  the  Liniment  of  Turpentine  and  Acetic  Add, 
officinal  representative  of  the  ^8^.  John  Long*8  liniment,  an 
excellent  counter-irritant  (applied  with  a  sponge)  in  pul- 
monary consumption  and  other  chronic  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Ointment  of  Turpentine  is  a  warm  stimulating  appli- 
cation. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  on 
distilling  T.  with  water  the  oil  comes  over.  The  residue 
left  in  the  retort  constitutes  common  resin  (or  ronn),  known 
also  as  colophony:  see  Hesixs. 

TURTENTrNE-TREE:  see  Pistachia. 

TURPETH.  n.  Ui^pWi,  or  Turbeth,  n.  WUQk,  and 
TuRBiTH,  n.  i&r'hXih  [F.  turhiih—iroxxi  Pers.  turbed,  a  pur- 
gative root] :  the  yellow  basic  sulphate  of  mercury— so  called 
from  its  yellow  color,  which  resembles  the  root  of  the  Can- 
wlvulus  turpethum  or  vegetable  turpeth. 

TURPIN,  n.  ter'pin:  same  as  Terrapin. 

TURPIN,  ter'pin:  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  friend  and 
companion  of  Charlemagne,  an  eye-witness  of  the  exploits 
that  he  relates— such  are  the  names  and  qualifications 
assumed  by  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  Latin  prose  narrat- 
ing the  expedition  of  the  Frankisb  emperor  against  the 
Baracens  of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  events  that  pro- 
ceeded and  followed  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles  (q.v.):  see 
also  Roland,  Legend  of.  There  is  great  uncertainty  about 
the  identity  of  Abp.  T.,  and  about  the  authorship  of  the 
'  History '  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland.  Some  writeis 
incline  to  identify  T.  with  Abp.  Tilpin  of  Rheims  (b.  in 
the  first  half  of  the  8th  c,  d.  794?).— Others  see  evidence 
that  the  '  History  *  (legend)  was  falsely  attributed  to  T.r 
and  was  a  product  of  the  11th  c. — written,  or  at  least  partly 
written,  by  Pope  Calixtus  IL  while  he  was  Abp.  of 
Rheims,  about  1090.  On  this  theory,  the  chronicle  was 
made  up  from  the  purer  legends  and  ballads  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  times.  It  soon  acquired  great  popularity,  was 
transl.  into  French  after  1206,  and  was  used  by  divers 
chroniclers.  The  chronicle  is  of  great  historic  value,  not' 
withstanding  all  its  later  embellishments;  for,  as  one  (^  the 
most  ancient  traditions  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  it  has 
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Dfeseired  Dumerous  traits  and  details  with  much  fidelity. 
The  chroDicle  has  been  priDied  in  Reuberus's  edition  of 
the  ScHptores  (Uanau  1619:  Frank.  1726). 

TUUPI8  CAUSA,  Ui-'pU  kaw'zd:  phrase  in  law,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Roman  law,  to  express  an  immoral  con- 
sideration on  which  some  contract  or  obligation  is  founded. 
The  rule  is,  that  when  an  immoral  contract  is  broken,  no 
court  of  law  will  assist  either  party  to  enforce  it.  Thus, 
if  one  were  to  let  lodgings  to  a  prostitute,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  were  to  be  used  for  her  vocation,  he  would 
have  no  right  of  action  to  recover  rent. 

TURPITUDE,  n.  ier'jA-tad  [P.  tufpitude—ivom  L.  tur- 
pUudo  or  iurpitudinem,  ugliness,  foulness — from  turpis, 
u^ly,  shameful]:  moral  l^iseness;  extreme  depravity  or 
wickedness;  moral  deformlQr;  badness. 

TURQUOISE,  n.  ter-koy?^  or  Ur-kwoy^,  or  Turkois,  n. 
Ur-koy^  I  from  Turkey:  F.  turqtioise]:  a  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina with  a  little  phosphate  of  iron  and  copper— a  highly 
prized  stone,  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  usually  of  a  beautiful 
sky-blue  or  greenish-blue  color,  used  in  jewelry,  and  hitherto 
found  only  in  the  province  of  Khorassan,  in  Persia.  It  is 
easentiallv  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  containing  also  a  little 
oxide  of  Iron  and  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  harder  than  fel- 
spar, but  softer  than  quartz,  and  has  a  greenish-blue  color. 
It  is  opaque,  or  sometimes  translucent  at  the  edges:  it  is 
sometimes  called  Oriental  T. ;  while  the  name  Occidental 
T.  is  given  to  a  substance  of  similar  color,  found  near 
Simon,  in  Languedoc,  said  to  be  merely  bone  colored  with 
phosphate  of  iron.    It  is  spelled  also  Turkis,  Ur'kis, 

TURRET,  n.  tur'rH  [L.  iurris,  a  tower:  OF.  Umretie, 
dim.  of  P.  tour,  a  tower:  W.  ttored,  a  turret— from  ttor,  a 
towerj:  a  small  tower,  often  crownine  the  angle  of  a  wall, 
etc. ;  m  anc.  warfare,  a  movable  edifice  of  wood  used  in 
attacking  a  fortified  place.  Tur'reted,  a.  furnished  with 
turrets;  formed  like  a  tower.  Turriculated,  a.  turrikf- 
u-lii'tM,  or  TuRRic'uLATB,  a.  -u-ldt,  furnished  with,  or 
having  little  towers  or  turrets.  Turrilitb,  n.  tuT^rl-lli 
[L.  turris,  a  tower,  and  Or.  li(ho»,  a  stone]:  in^e{>;.,agenus 
of  chambered  shells  belonging  to  the  ammonite  family,  and 
characterized  by  their  straight,  spiral,  turreted  appearance. 

TURRETIN,  iurihrt&ng'  (or  Turretini,  ^r-rd-te^ne), 
FBAN901B:  Calvinist  theologian:  1623-87;  b.  Geneva;  son 
of  Benedict  T.  (1588-1631),  Calvinist  pastor  and  theolo- 
gian. T.  made  his  theological  studies  in  Geneva,  Leyden. 
Paris,  Montauban,  and  Nimes;  settled  in  Geneva  as  pastor 
of  an  Italian  Calvinist  chh.;  became  prof,  of  theology  in 
Geneva  1653.  He  was  sternly  and  uncompromisingly 
rigid  in  his  theology  and  in  his  terms  of  church-fellowship, 
and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Helvetic  Coneenms.  His 
influence  on  theological  opinion  in  his  day  was  very  great. 
His  chief  work  was  Instituiio  Theologice  Elenetica  (3  vols. 
Geneva  1688;  reprinted  Edinburgh  1847-8).  This  closely 
reasoned  work  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  c,  of  very 
hi^h  authoritv  among  Calvinistic  scholars;  and  is  still  q( 
ymue  as  a  philosophical  memorial. 
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TURRETIN'  (or  Tdrreti'ni),  Jbah  Alphonse:  lib* 
feral  Calvinist  theologian:  1674,  Aug.  24,-1787,  May  1;  b. 
Geneva;  son  of  Francois  T.  (q.v.).  He  studied  theology 
in  Qeneva,  Leprden,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge;  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Italian  congregation  at  Geneva,  and  (1697)  prof, 
of  chh.  hist.,  and  prof,  of  theology  1705.  He  labored 
to  temper  the  stern  orthodoxy  of  Geneva  and  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  ahd  Calvinlst  churches. 
He  procured  the  abolition  of  enforced  subscription  to  the 
Helvetic  Oom&neus,  and  in  his  efforts  for  union  of  churches 
succeeded  in  inducing  his  f ellow-Calvinlsts  to  offer  to  Luth- 
erans admission  to  the  communion  in  Reformed  churches. 
On  the  subject  of  union  he  wrote  Nubes  Teslium  de  ,  ,  .  in- 
sUtuenda  inter  Protestantes  Concordia;  two  vols,  on  theol- 
ogy, Cogiiationes  ei  Dissertationes  Tfieol.;  and  two  com- 
mentaries  on  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

TUR'RET-SHIP,  or  Monitor:  iron-chid  ship  of  war. 
with  low  sides,  and  one  or  more  heavily  armored  revolving 
turrets  within  which  are  mounted  ^un&of  great  size.  The 
efficiency  of  this  type  of  ship  lies  in  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing a  low  freeboard  and  of  heavily  armoring  the  small 
turrets.  Thus  there  is  little  exposed  to  be  hit,  and  that 
little  is  so  restricted  in  area  that  it  can  be  heavily  protected. 
The  circular  shape  of  the  turrets  gives  also  a  deflective 
effect.  The  revolving  turret  as  an  appliance  in  naval 
warfare  is  of  disputed  invention.  In  this  country  John 
Ericsson  is  generally  considered  the  inventor  of  the  system 
as  applied  jn  the  monitor  class  of  ships.  Theodore  R. 
Timby,  native  of  N.  Y.,  has  claimed  the  invention;  and  he 
eventually  secured  a  patent  1862.  Not  far  from  this  dale 
a  similar  patent  was  issued  in  England  to  Capt.  Cowper 
Phipps  Coles,  of  the  Brit.  navy.  Capt.  Coles  perished 
1870,  Sep.,  in  the  capsizing  of  his  turret-ship,  the  Captain, 
with  600  souls  on  board,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

There  are  two  systems  of  revolvmg  turrets,  differing  in 
the  method  of  support.  In  the  American  system,  as  used 
in  the  early  monitors,  the  entire  turret,  with  its  guns,  men, 
and  all,  was  carried  in  action  by  a  central  spindle  extending 
down  to  the  keel  of  the  vessel.  In  the  English  system, 
now  the  approved  one,  the  turret  is  carried  b^  peripheral, 
slightly  coned  rollers.  ITiese  run  upon  a  circular  track 
or  bed  some  distance  below  the  deck,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  turret  rests  on  them.  A  set  of  rollers  with  vertical 
axes  bear  against  the  lower  periphery  to  keep  the  turret 
from  lateral  displacement.  A  species  of  flauge  of  leather, 
India-rubber,  or  some  flexible  material,  is  used  to  exclude 
water,  and  prevent  it  from  entering  between  the  turret 
sides  and  the  aperture  in  the  deck. 

In  the  old  days  of  muzzVe-loaders,  the  guns  were  run  in 
after  each  shot,  the  port-holes  were  clos^,  and  the  guns 
were  loaded.  Heavy  swinging  stoppers  were  used  to  close 
the  opening.  They  were  then  opened,  and  the  guns  werq 
run  out  and  flred. 

The  modem  revolving  turret,  of  which  a  typical  one  ii 
here  described,  is  an  amplification  of  the  ideas  crudely  ex< 
pressed  iu  the  original  structure.    Tht;  mod^rti  guu9  aco 
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breecfa-loading  and  veiy  much  longer  than  the  old  type. 
They  are  mounted  on  a  special  carriage,  which  reaoly 
represents  a  slide  and  bed  plate.  They  protrude  for  about 
half  their  length  from  the  turret,  and  are  never  Mrithdrawn, 
as  there  would  be  no  room.  The  recoil  is  received  by 
some  type  of  buffer,  the  hydraulic  type  being  much  ap- 
provea.  Two  guns  is  a  usual  number  for  a  single  turret, 
placed  parallel  and  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Their 
elevation  is  determined  by  nydraulic  power,  a  ram  acting 
ou  their  breech  to  raise  or  lower  it.  The  ammunition  is 
brought  up  by  a  mechanical  or  hydraulic  hoist  from  the 
hold.  On  the  outer  and  lower  periphery  of  the  turret  it 
a  set  of  cogs,  and  with  these  a  massive  spur-gear  engages, 
worked  by  a  special  turret-turning  engine.  On  top  of  the 
turret  is  theconning-tower:  this  is  a  small  turret  in  which 
two  or  three  officers  can  be  accommodated.  It  has  small 
sighting  or  peepholes,  and,  like  the  turret  below,  is  heavily 
armor^.  Over  the  guns  is  the  firing  officer's  position. 
He  looks  out  of  a  small  cross-shaped  opening  which  acts 
as  a  rear-sight  Forward  on  the  turret  top  is  the  fore- 
sight. Near  him  are  various  speaking-tubes,  electric  push- 
buttons, electric  gear  for  controlling  the  steering-engines, 
and  apparatus  for  controlling  or  directing  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  gun  and  the  rotation  of  the  turret  A  few 
officers  in  the  turret  have  the  whole  ship  under  absolute 
control.  In  an  engagement  the  ship  would  be  fought 
from  the  conning-tower;  the  guns  would  be  aimed  and 
fired;  then  the  turret  would  be  turned  to  present  the 
unperforated  side  to  the  enemy  while  the  guns  were  being 
loaaed.  In  double-turret  ships  inter-communication  be- 
tween the  two  turrets  is  provided  for. 

The  problem  of  introducing  hydraulic  power  into  a  re- 
Tolving  turret  has  been  very  ingeniously  met  by  the  use  of 
a  hollow  central  spindle,  which  is  fixed,  and  about  whidi 
the  turret  rotates.  The  water  is  introduced  through  this, 
and  is  taken  from  it  by  an  encircling  collar  whidi  turnr> 
around  it  with  the  motion  of  the  turret. 

The  new  U.  S.  monitor  MianUmomoh,  successor  of  the 
old  ship  of  the  same  name,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
most  improved  type  oi  monitor.  She  is  250  ft.  lone,  55i 
ft.  beam,  14  ft.  1}  in.  draught,  with  about  8  ft.  of  free 
board,  her  depth  being  17  ft  A\  in.  The  hull  is  plated, 
with  7-inch  armor  from  the  deck  to  a  line  18  iuch&) 
below  the  water.  Thinner  plating  is  carried  still  further 
down.  The  turrets  are  plated  with  armor  11^  inches  thick, 
on  a  10-inch  backing  of  wood  and  a  1-inch  steel  plating; 
and  a  protective  inner  screen  of  |-inch  steel  is  set  off  8 
inches  from  the  backing,  to  catch  rivet-heads  and  other 
fragments  which  might  be  detached  in  action.  The  con- 
ning-tower is  of  9-iuch  steel.  The  ship  has  two  turrets, 
each  carrying  two  10- inch  steel  rifles,  weighing  about 
63,000  lbs.  each,  firing  a  500-lb.  projectile  with  a  fighting 
ran^  of  7  miles.  The  turret  is  carried  by  20  forged 
steel  rollers  14  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  long. 

See  Armor-plates:  Navies,  Modern:  United  Stateq 
Navy:  British  Navy. 
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TURRITELLIDiE,  terl-UVlde:  family  of  gasterop6- 
dous  mollusks,  having  a  muchelougated  spiral  shell,  the 
lower  spires  remarkably  separated.  The  name  Turret- 
shell  is  often  given  to  them. 

TURTLE,  n.  t&r'il  [It.  Uyriara,  tortola;  L.  tnrtur,  a 
turtle-dove,  the  bird  that  cries  <«r,  tur]:  the  Turtleniove 
(q.v.),  a  species  of  pieeon  notefl  for  the  constancy  of  its  af- 
fection; the  large  edible  sea-tortoise— called  also  the  green 
turtle  (see  below).  Turti^-shell,  the  name  of  a  shell,  a 
beautiful  species  of  murex;  also  tortoise-shell.  Turtle- 
soup,  a  soup  made  with  the  edible  turtle;  the  flesh  of  the 
edible  turtle  added  to  an  ordinary  soup-stock.  Tuktle- 
8TOMBB»  iu  geol.,  flattened  nodules  of  calcareous  clay,  iron- 
stone, or  other  matter,  internally  divided  into  numerous 
angular  compartments,  often  arranged  in  lines  or  bands,  and 
generally  containing  some  central  organic  nucleus,  round 
which  the  matter  has  aggregated;  called  also  septaria. 

TUR'TLEr  popular  name  of  any  clielonian  reptile.  The 
marine  turtles  have  a  rather  flat  carapace,  and  fin-like 
paddles  instead  of  le^,  suited  for  swimming,  and  not  for 
walking.  The  fore-limbs  arc  much  longer  than  the  hind- 
limbs.  The  toes  are  not  all  furnished  with  nails;  in  some 
species  there  is  only  one  on  each  foot,  in  others  there  are 
two.  Althoueh  turtles  lay  their  eggs  on  the  beach,  they 
seldom  visit  tne  shore  for  any  other  purpose.  They  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  holes,  which  they  scoop  in  the  sand  with 
their  hind-feet.  The  eggs  are  numerous,  150  to  200  often 
being  deposited  at  a  time;  and  the  T.  lays  several  times  a 
year.  The  young,  soon  after  being  batched,  make  their 
way  through  the  sand  which  covers  them,  and  immediately 
betake  themselves  to  the  water.  The  eggs  are  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sand  alone,  and  the  young  receive  no  atten- 
tion from  their  parent3.  Turtles  crawl  slowly  and  awk- 
wardly on  the  shore;  but  their  movements  in  water  are 
comparatively  quick,  and  even  graceful.  Some  of  the 
species  feed  entirely  on  grass-wrack  and  seaweeds,  which 
their  powerful,  hard,  and  sharp  edged  jaws  cut  with  great 
ease:  others  prey  on  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  fishes. 
Their  jaws  are  powei'ful  enough  to  crush  very  large  shells, 
and  the  carnivorous  turtles  are  in  general  more  rapid  in 
their  movements  than  the  others.  The  flesh  of  those  which 
subsist  on  animal  food  is  musky  and  unpleasant;  but  that 
of  the  species  whose  food  is  vegetable  is  much  esteemed. 
In  many  tropical  countries,  turtles,  after  being  captured, 
are  kept  in  iuclosures  to  which  the  tide  has  access,  to  be 
killed  when  they  are  wanted.  They  are  capable  of  sub- 
sisting long  without  food,  and  are  exported  alive  from  the 
W.  Indies,  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  iu  other 
lands.  In  tropical  countries,  turtles  are  often  very  cheap. 
Their  eggs  are  esteemed  for  food  in  the  coimtries  where 
they  are  found,  and  are  sought  by  probing  the  sand  with  a 
light  stiff  cane  in  places  known  to  be  frequented  by  turtles. 
Turtles  are  easily  taken  when  they  come  ashore  for  laying 
their  eggs;  and  one  afler  another  may  be  turned  on  its 
back — m  which  position  it  is  helpless,  and  cannoV  make  its 
escape— till  a  sufllcient  number  is  secured.    They  are  also. 
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however,  taken  in  the  sea,  being  cautiously  approached  bj 
boats  when  resting,  or  apparently  sleeping,  at  the  surface, 
or  by  divers  when  descried  at  the  bottom  in  their  feeding- 
grounds.  A  small  harpoon  is  used,  or  a  rope  is  thrown 
over  the  head  of  the  turtle.  Turtles  are  sometimes  pur- 
sued by  boats  in  shallow  parts  of  the  sea  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted, the  clearness  of  the  water  permitting  them  to  be 
seen  even  when  they  dive;  and  when  the  boat  gets  near 
enough,  a  man  leaps  overboard,  and  seizes  the  T.,  clinging 
with  both  hands  to  the  shell.  It  Is  said  that  at  Mozambique 
a  species  of  sucking-fish  {Echineia)  is  used  for  catching 
turtles,  a  cord  being  attached  to  the  fish,  which  is  allowed 
to  sMrim  away  in  the  sea,  and  is  sure  to  fasten  itself  firmly 
to  the  first  T.  it  meets. 

The  most  esteemed  T.  of  the  W.  Indies  is  tlie  Grbbk  T. 
(Chetonia  midas),  the  kind  exported  for  aldermanic  and 
other  feasts.  The  Qreen  T.  attains  sreat  size,  being  some- 
times six  or  seven  ft.  in  length,  and  weighing  700  or  800 
lbs.  The  plates  of  its  carapace  do  not  overlap  one  another; 
the  central  ones  are  almost  regular  hexagons.  The  popular 
name  is  derived  from  the  color  of  the  fat,  so  much  prized 


1,  Hawkbill  Turtle  (Eretmochelys  imbrieata);  %  Green  Turtle 

{Chelonia  midcu), 

by  epicures.— Another  excellent  species  of  T.  is  the  Ediblb 
T.  {Vhelonia  wrgata)  of  the  Pacific,  frequently  four  or  five 
ft.  long. — The  Hawkbill  T.  {Ereimochelys  imbricata), 
found  in  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  in  the  Red  Sea,  is  particularly  valuable,  as  yielding  the 
best  Tortoise-shell  (q.v.).  It  is  one  of  those  turtles  which 
have  the  plates  of  the  carapace  imbricated,  or  overlapping 
one  another  like  tiles.  Its  flesh,  though  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  Green  T.,  is  good  food;  its  eggs 
also  are  very  good. — There  are  other  turtles,  having  the 
head  of  a  larger  size,  and  the  jaws  curved  toward  one  an 
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•Uher  at  the  extremity:  of  these  one  is  the  Loggerhead  T. 
( 'Hialassoehelys  caouana),  native  of  warmer  parts  of  the 
Atlantic.  Others,  again,  have  the  carapace  and  phistron 
not  hard,  but  leathery,  and  sometimes  soft  enough  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  One  of  these  is  the  Gloria. 
CBous  T.  (Sphargis  coriacea)  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic:  it  attains  a  size  even  greater  than  anv  of  the  spe- 
cies above  described,  but  Ms  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpleasant. 

The  French,  encouraged  by  their  success  in  pisciculture, 
have  attempted  to  introduce  the  Green  T.  on  the  s.  coasts 
of  France.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  to  prove  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment. 

Of  the  aquatic  aud  carnivorous  Soft-shelled  Turtles,  a 
family  f ouud  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Leather  T. 
alone  has  the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  serrate  behind;  the 
Common  Soft-shelled  T.  and  a  Tenn.  species  have  the  feet 
spotted,  while  these  are  white  in  A.  ferox.  The  family  of 
Suapping  Turtles  includes  the  common  one  {Chelydra  ser- 
pentina), from  Canada  to  Ecuador,  and  the  Alligator  Snap- 
per, of  the  Gulf  states  aud  n.  to  Wis.,  40  in.  or  more  in 
length.  The  Box  T.  family  (unfortunately  named,  since 
it  does  not  include  the  Common  Box  T.  of  dry  woods,  N.  Y. 
to  Mo.  and  s.,  placed  in  the  next  family)  is  represented 
bv  the  Mud  T.,  head  with  light  dots,  found  from  N.  Y.  to 
Fla.,  and  the  Musk  T.,  "w.  to  111.,  odor  strong,  and  neck 
with  two  yellow  stripes;  also  A.  earinaiuB  of  the  great  val- 
I'ey,  with  neck  unstriped,  shell-plates  with  black  radiating 
lines;  in  these  last  two,  the  shell  cannot  be  closed.  Of  the 
Pond  Turtles,  Ehnydidce,  are  the  Map  T.  and  another 
species  similar,  Le  Sueur's,  western,  both  with  reticulated 
yellow  markings;  the  edible  Salt-niai-sh  or  Diamond-back, 
plates  usually  with  concentric  dark  stripes;  the  Red-beUied 
Terrapin,  N.  J.  to  Va.;  the  Hieroglyphic  Terrapin,  with 
jaws  not  serrated,  as  in  the  last;  the  Yellow-bellied  Terra- 

Ein  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  plastron  with  large  black 
lotches;  the  western  Elegant  T.,  yellow  beneath,  with  a 
blotch  on  each  plate;  the  Rough  T.,  with  wrinkled  cara- 
pace, Ya.  to  Fla. ;  the  common  Painted  T.,  marginal  plates 
with  bright  red;  the  eastern  Wood  Tortoise,  shell  with 
both  concentric  and  radiating  black  lines;  the  abundant 
Speckled  Tortoise,  black  with  orange  spots;  also  3  or  4 
other  species.  Of  the  Land  Tortoises,  Testudinida,  with 
fingers  and  toes  bound  together  by  integument,  the  herbiv- 
orous Gopher  Turtle  is  found  in  the  s.  states,  and  n.  to 
N.  C.  in  pine  barrens. 

TURTLE-DOVE,  or  Tur'tle:  bird  of  the  genus 
TurtuTi  family  Columbidce,  having  the  bill  more  slender 
than  pigeons,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  bent 
down.  They  are  also  more  slender  and  elegant  in  form 
than  pigeons,  and  generally  smaller;  the  wings  are  longer 
and  more  pointed;  and  the  tail  is  longer,  rounded,  or 
slightly  graduated.  There  are  numerous  species,  natives 
of  warm  climates.  Their  soft  and  gentle,  yet  loud,  cooing 
has  attracted  attention  even  more  than  their  beauty,  and 
made  them  a  favorite  subject  of  allusion  in  poetry.  2\ 
rieorittSf  the  most  common  species  in  Palestine,  and  prob- 
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ftbly  the  one  intended  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  is  about  ten 
inches  in  entire  length,  with  a  short  tail;  the  geneial  color 
gray  tinged  with  red;  the  upper  parts  greenish  brown, 
with  a  black  collar  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  often 
kept  in  confinement,  and  becomes  very  tame. — Veiy  simi- 
lar in  size  and  form  is  the  Common  Tubtle-doye  {T,  com- 
munis),  native  of  almost  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old 
world,  a  summer  visitant  of  s.  Europe  and  of  s.e.  England. 
The  tail  is  long  and  much  rounded;  the  plumage  soft  and 
without  gloss,  exhibiting  finely  mineled  tints  of  gray  and 
brown;  the  crown  of  the  head  bluish;  all  the  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white;  a  black  patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Other  species  of  T.-D.,  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  these,  are  frequently  kept  in  confinement,  and 
are  very  gentle  though  not  very  intelligent  pets:  their  coo- 
ing resounds  through  a  whole  house. 

TUSCALOOSA,  tuskalo'sa:  city,  cap.  of  Tuscaloosa 
CO.,  Ala.;  at  head  of  navigation  on  Black  Warrior  river, 
and  on  the  Alabama  and  Ureat  Southern  railroad ;  55  m. 
S.W.  of  Birmingham,  75  m.  n.n.w.  of  Selma.  It  is  in  a 
cotton-growing  and  coal  region ;  and  contains  the  Univ.  of 
Ala.,  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Alabama  Central  Female  Col- 
lege, Tuscaloosa  Female  College,  Ursuline  convent;  2 
national  banks  (cap.  f  100,000),  1  private  bank;  and  1  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Its  manufactures  comprise 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  leather,  foundry  products,  and 
boots  and  shoes.— T.  was  the  cap.  of  Ala.  1826-46.— Pop. 
(1880)  3,418;  (1890)  4.215. 

TUSCAN,  a.  tus'kan:  of  or  pertaining  to  Tuscany,  in 
Italy — applied  to  the  simplest  of  the  five  classic  orders  of 
architecture,  a  Roman  modification  of  the  Doric  which  al- 
lows no  ornaments  or  fluting  (see  Order— in  Arch.):  N.  in- 
habitant or  native  of  Tuscany;  a  fine  kind  of  straw-plait, 
made  in  Tuscany,  used  for  bats,  etc. 

TUSCANY,  tus'kor-nl:  formerly  a  sovereign  grand 
duchy  in  w.  Italy,  mostly  but  not  wholly  s.  and  w.  of  the 
Apennines^  lat.  42"  20—44"  tO'  n..  and  long.  10'  15'— 12" 
20'  e. ;  8,440  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1860,  the  date  of  Its  annexation 
to  Sardinia)  1,800,000;  (1891)  2,281,446.  The  n.  and  n.e. 
of  the  coimtiy  is  covers!  with  taouutams,  whence  numer- 
ous rivers  and  streams  flow  down  to  the  sea,  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  beins  the  Arno  (q.v.),  the  Serchio,  and  the 
Ombrone.  This  dEt.  is  also  the  source  of  the  Tiber  (q.v.). 
The  rest  of  T.  is  an  undulating  region  of  hills  and  dales, 
except  the  coasts,  which  are  flat  and  marshy.  Of  these 
marsh-lands  the  largest  is  (or  was)  the  Maremma  (q.v.). 
The  principal  crops  are  maize,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley. 
Wine  and  oil  also  are  abundantly  produced.  Mules,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  reared  in  great  numbers;  there  are  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  silks,  woolens,  and  straw  (for  hats), 
and  considerable  trade  in  articles  in  marble,  alabaster, 
porceladn,  coral,  wax,  etc.  T.,  as  now  a  compartimento  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ^comprises  the  8  admiuisiraiive  prov- 
inces of  Arezzo,  Firenze,  Grosseto,  Livorno,  Lucca,  Massa 
e  Cttrrara,  Pisa,  and  Siena.— For  the  uiic.  history  of  T.,  see 
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Etruria:  for  it«  mediaeval  history,  Florence.  It  Is  to  be 
ndded  only  that  modern  T.  was  constituted  in  its  present 
dimensions  first  1569,  when  Cosmo  de'  Medici  became 
Grand  Duke  of  T.  The  national  assembly  of  T.,  1860, 
Aug.  16,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty; and  four  days  later  declared  for  annexation  to  Sar- 
dinia. 

TUSCARORAS,  iuS'ka-ro'rae:  tribe  of  N.  Amer.  In- 
dians,  who.  at  the  settlement  of  N.  C,  had  15  towns  on 
the  Tar  and  Neuse  rivers,  and  1,200  warriors.  In  1711 
they  began  a  war  with  the  settlers,  and,  after  a  series  of 
savage  encounters,  were  defeated,  and  joined  the  Iroquois 
in  nT  Y.,  where  they  became  allies  of  the  English,  and 
where  some  families  of  them  still  reside  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation in  the  w.  part  of  the  state. 

TUSCULUM,  tus'ku-Jum:  anciently  a  city  of  Latium, 
about  15  m.  s.  of  Rome*  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Fras- 
cati  (q.v.),  on  a  ridge  of  hills  known  as  the  GoUea  Ttueti- 
lani,  and  foiming  part  of  the  Alban  range.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  its  name  (as  Festus  infers  «.  f>.  Tuscob) 
that  it  had  any  connection  with  the  Etruscans.  Mythi- 
cally it  derived  its  origin  from  Telegonus  and  Circe;  but 
we  catch  the  first  certam  glimpse  of  its  historical  existence 
toward  the  close  of  the  regal  period  at  Rome.  Then,  how- 
ever, it  appears  in  high  prosperity  and  power;  therefore  its 
beginnings  are  probably  remote.  Octa^ius  Mamilius,  ruler 
of  T.,  foremost  prince  in  Latium,  married  a  daughter  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud  (see  Tarquiniub),  and  was  conspicuous 
in  the  last  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  banished  tyrant  to 
regain  his  kingdom.  On  that  occasion  the  Latins  were  so 
thoroughly  dented  (see  Regillub,  Lake)  that  they  were 
fain  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  victor,  and  ever 
afterward—except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  grent  Latin 
war,  B.C.  340-838 — remained  steady  in  their  fidelity  to 
Rome.  As  early  as  b.c.  878,  the  inhabitants  of  T.  received 
the  Roman  franchise;  and  among  its  many  distinguished 
genUa  was  the  Porciau,  which  prcnduced  two  famous  men 
of  a  thoroughly  *  Roman  *  stamp,  Cato  Mqior  and  Cato 
Minor.  Toward  the  close  of  the  republic,  T.  became  a 
favorite  country  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Lucul- 
lus  had  a  villa  here  (with  parks  and  gardens  extending  n. 
for  miles);  so  had  Cato,  Brutus,  Hortensius,  Crassus, 
Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  villa  (TusctUanum,  Tusculum 
House)  of  the  great  orator  Cicero  is  peculiarly  memorable 
as  the  place  where  he  composed  many  of  his  philosophical 
works,  particularly  those  charming  dialogues  {Tusculanm 
DispuiaUones)  named  from  it.  Long  after  the  Western 
Empire  had  fallen,  T.  continued  to  flourish.  As  late  as 
the  12th  c,  the  ancient  city  continued  entire;  but  1191  it 
was  stormed  by  the  Romans  (between  whom  and  the  Tus- 
culaus  there  had  long  been  deadly  feud),  and  razed  to  the 

ground.  It  never  recovered  from  this  blow;  but  lower 
own  there  arose  as  from  its  ruiqs  the  town  of  Frascaii 
(q.v.).  Many  fine  remains  of  anc.  T.  have  been  dug  up  in 
recent  times,  remarkable  among  which  are  the  amphitbe* 
fttre,  theatre,  and  city  walls. 
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TUSH— TUSSILAOO. 

TUSn,  int.  iaah  [imiUiiive  of  a  blurt  with  the  lips:  Fria, 
twoj/;  DuQ.  twi,  iDterjoctioD  when  one  spits  with  disgust: 
Low  Ger.  tuss,  hush] :  an  interjection  to  check  or  rebuke;  a 
sound  expressinji:  contempt;  be  silent. 

TUSH.  n.  tush  [a  form  of  Tusk,  which  see]:  in  OB.,  a 
pointed  tooth;  a  tusk.    Tushed.  a.  tiUht,  tusked. 

TUSK.  n.  tusk  [AS.  iuse,  a  grinder:  Fris.  tosch,  a  tooth: 
Gael,  tosg,  a  tusk]:  the  Ions  i)ointed  tooth  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  Jaw  of  certain  animals,  as  the  elephant  and  wOd 
boar.  TuBKBD.  a.  tuskt,  or  Tubkt,  a.  ius^ki,  furnished 
with  tusks.  T7BKBB.  n.  tus'k&r,  an  elephant  with  full- 
sized  tusks. 

TU8KEGEE  INSTITUTE:  see  WAsmNoroii,  Book- 
bbT. 

TU88AC-GRASS,  n.  ius'sdk-grds  [Gael,  dos,  a  tuft;  dos- 
ach,  tufted — lit.,  the  grass  that  grows  in  tufts  (see  Tus- 
sock]: large,  hardy,  coarse,  but  nourishing  ^rass  {DctetyUs 
caspUosa),  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Cock's- foot  Grass 
of  Britain,  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  remarkable  for 
forming  great  tufts,  sometimes  five  or  six  ft.  high,  the 
long  tapering  leaves  hanging  over  in  graceful  curves,  five 
to  eight  ft.  long,  and  an  inch  broad  at  the  base.  It  is, 
however,  sufflcienlly  delicate  to  be  very  good  food  for 
horses  and  cattle;  and,  the  attention  of  Brit,  farmers  hav- 
ing been  called  to  it.  it  has  been  tried  with  much  success 
in  the  Hebrides,  Orkney  Islands,  and  in  several  similar 
localities.  The  inner  part  of  the  stem,  a  little  above  the 
root,  is  soft,  crisp,  flavored  like  a  hazel-nut.  and  often 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The 
young  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  asparagus.— Of  the 
same  ffenus  is  Orchard  Grass  (/>.  glomerata),  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  from  Europe,  and  cultivated  because 
it  Clin  thrive  in  the  shade. 

TUSSEH,  n.  tits' seh  [native  Indian  name]:  the  silk  spun 
by  the  Tusseh  silkworm.  The  centres  of  the  trafiSc  are  in 
Bengal,  the  central  provinces,  Berar.  and  the  Nizam's 
country:  see  Silk. 

TUSSICULAR.  a.  ius-sik^U'lir  [L.  tussieuldris,  pertain- 
ing to  a  cough — from  itissis,  a  cough]:  pertaining  to,  or 
gwd  for.  a  cough. 

TUSSILAGO,  tus-i'ia'gd:  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  or- 
der Campositm,  sub-order  CorymbifercB,  having  bracts  with 
a  membranous  edge,  naked  receptacle,  hairy  pappus;  the 
florets  of  the  ray  pistil liferous.  in  many  rows,  tongue- 
shaped;  those  of  the  disk  perfect,  few.  f.  Farfara,  some- 
times called  Colt's-foot.  the  onlv  British  species,  has  be- 
come thoroughly  naturalized  in  New  Euffland.  N.  Y..  and 
Penn.,  where  it  is  found  in  wet  places.  It  has  sinde-flow- 
ered  scaly  scapes,  appearing  before  the  leaves  In  early 
spring,  the  flowers  yellow,  both  disk  and  ray;  the  leaves 
heart-shaped,  angular,  downy  beneath.  The  leaves  have 
a  somewhat  glutinous  and  subacrid  taste,  and  are  used  for 
relief  of  asthmas  and  troublesome  coughs,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  or  smoked.  They  have  been  used  with  ad- 
vantage in  scrofula  —Nearly  allied  to  T.  is  PttasUes,  of 
which  one  species,  the  Butte k  Bur  (P.  vulgcms,  formerly 
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TUSSLK -TUSSOCK. 

TussUago  PeUmtes),  is  a  native  of  Bi-itain.  The  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  T.  Farfara,  but  nre  much  larger;  the 
flowers  also  appear  before  the  leaves,  but  in  a  dense  thyr- 
sus, and  are  of  a  pale  flesh-color.  The  flowers  of  both  are 
much  sought  by  bees,  as  are  those  of  Peiasites  (formerly 
TussUago)  cdha  and  P.  (formerly  T.)  fragrans,  natives  of 
8.  Europe. 


Coltsfoot  {Tu»9(kigo  Fa/rfami^ 


TUSSLE,  n.,  or  Tubtlk,  n.  tus'sl  (another  form  of  tomU, 
to  pull  about  roughly  (see  Touse)]?  a  struggle  or  struggling; 
a  petty  hand  to  hand  conflict  between  two  persons;  a  scuffle: 
V.  to  struggle  hand  to  hand.  Tus  slikg,  imp.  Tussled, 
pp.  iua'sld. 

TUSSOCK,  n.  tus'sbk  [W.  d&s,  a  heap,  a  mow:  Gael,  doa, 
a  bush,  a  cluster:  F.  to«,  a  heap:  Dan.  dusk,  a  bunch,  a 
tassel] :  a  clump  or  tuft  of  grass  or  twigs;  a  tall  strong  grass, 
originally  from  the  Falkland  Islands;  also  called  Ixjssac- 
QRASS*(q.v.).  Tus'socKY,  a.  4,  covered  with  or  resembling 
tufts.  Tussock-moth,  grayish-white  moth  {Laria pudtbun- 
da\  aboutan  inch  long,  the  upper  wings  freckled,  with  four 
iiTegular  darkish  lines,  the  under  wings  nearly  white.  The 
caterpillar,  which  is  covered  with  tufts  of  hair,  does  great 
mischief  in  hop  plantations,  and  is  known  in  Great  Britain 
bv  the  name  Hop-dog.  In  the  United  States,  the  Hickory 
Tussock  caterpillar  (found  often  on  elm  and  ash)  has  white 
and  black  tufts,  with  two  long  black  pencils  of  hair  on  the 
fourth  and  tenth  rin^^;  the  moth  {Hdlesidoia  GarycB)  has 
long  ochreous  fore-wmgs  with  8  rows  of  semi-transparent 
dots.  Among  other  species  is  the  Checkered  Tussock- 
moth  (Lophocampa  iessellaris),  the  fore-wings  with  6  bands 
of  spots;  and  the  caterpillar,  found  on  the  button-wood, 
with  light-yellow  tufts  and  orange-colored  pencils. 
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TUSSUR-TUTTY. 

TUSSUR,  D.  tuitsir  [8kr.  iMor,  a  shottle]:  an  iDferior 
sort  of  dlk,  the  produce  of  a  wonn  found  wild  in  many 
parts  of  India:  more  correctly  Tabab. 

TUSTLE.  n.  ius'a:  see  Tussle. 

TUT,  int.  tut  fanother  form  of  twh:  proT.  Dan.  PrutU, 
to  stick  out  the  lips:  Sw.  trtU,  a  snout]:  an  exclamation  of 
impatience  intended  to  check  or  rebuke. 

TUTELAGE,  n.  tu'U'laj  [L.  tittelA,  protection— from 
it^icT,  a  protector— from  tuior,  I  preserve:  It  iuiela;  P. 
ttUeUe,  guardianship]:  state  of  being  under  a  guardian;  pro* 
lection;  guardianship.  Tutelab,  a.  tu'te-Ur,  or  IVte- 
LART,  a.  4ir-l,  having  the  charge  or  guardianship  of  (a  per- 
son, a  place,  or  a  thing);  protecting;  guardian. 

TUTEKAG,  or  Tutbnagub,  n.  tu'ti-nda  [P.  UnUenague: 
a  Pers.  word]:  Chinese  copper,  an  alloyed  metal  of  eight 
parts  of  copper,  three  of  nickel,  and  six  and  a  half  of  zinc; 
m  India,  zinc  or  spelter.    . 

TUTOR,  n.  ta'ter  [F.  iuUw'— from  L.  tutor  or  iuiorem, 
a  watcher,  a  defender— from  iuear,  I  look  at,  I  guard:  It. 
tutoreV.  a  guardian;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  minor;  one 
who  has  the  care  of  the  education  of  another;  a  private 
instructor;  in  law,  a  guardian  of  the  person  as  well  as  of  the 
estate  of  a  boy  under  14,  or  a  girl  under  12  (see  Guardian). 
At  common  law,  a  father  is  t)oth  tutor  and  curator  of  bis 
children;  in  umversUies  and  colleges,  one  who  superintends 
the  studies  of  students  or  undergraduates:  Y.  to  teach;  to 
instruct;  to  correct.  Tu'toring,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  in- 
structing; education.  Tx/tored,  pp.  -t&rd.  Tu'toress, 
n.  -^,  a  woman  who  instructs  privately.  Tu'torshtp,  u. 
'4^ip,  the  office  of  tutor.  Tutorage,  n.  -ter-aj,  education, 
as  by  a  tutor;  guanlianship.  Tu'torism,  n.  -urn,  tutorship. 
Tutorial,  a.  tu-td'Ti-dl,  pertaining  to  a  tutor  or  instructor; 
exercised  by  a  tutor.    Tuto'rially,  ad.  41. 

TUTSAN,  n.  tdtsdn  FF.  Umte^aine,  lit,  all-heal— from 
L.  totus,  whole;  sanus.  healthy]:  a  shrubby  species  of  St. 
John's  wort,  Hypericum  Androsogmum,  ora.  Hypericdc^. 

TUTTI,  n.  phi.  tUt'tl  [It.— from  L.  iotus,  the  whole]:  in 
music,  all;  a  direction  to  performers  for  all  to  play  or  sing 
in  full  concert  Tutta  arco,  whole  length  of  the  bow. 
TuTTA  FORZA,  full  power  or  force. 

TUTTLINGEN,  tutllng-in:  town  of  Wtlrtembcrg; 
right  bank  of  the  Danube;  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Sigmaringeu. 
It  jnanufactures  shoes,  surgical  instruments  (largest  estab- 
lisbmeut  in  Germany),  knives,  needles,  cloth,  cotton,  ho- 
siery, linen,  and  silk;  also  has  some  trade  in  grain.  T.  is 
historically  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  1648,  during 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  in  which  an  Austro-Bavarian  force, 
under  Hatzfeld  and  Mercy,  defeated  the  French. — Pop. 
(1880)  8,022:  <1890)  10.092. 

TUTTY,  n.  tuttl  [P.  tutie;  Port,  tutia;  It.  <««a— from 
Ar.  touUyd] :  impure  protoxide  of  zinc  collected  from  the 
chimneys  of  smelting-filmacesf  as  a  powder  it  is  Qf  som^ 
Yftlae  in  roedlcta?r 
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TUTUILA-TVBR. 

TUTUILA,  tU'td-i'la:  island  in  the  Pacific,  belonging  lo 
the  Navigators'  or  Samoan  group  (see  Samoa);  abont  17  m. 
long  and  6  m.  broad.  The  coast  is  bold,  and  the  island  is 
traversed  bv  sharp-peaked,  highly  picturesque  mountains, 
2,500  to  8,500  ft  high.  The  harbor  of  Pago  Pago,  an  an- 
cient crater,  is  veiy  deep,  and  completely  landlocked  by 
loftv  mountaina  In  1872  the  chief  of  this  part  of  T.  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  use  of  this  harbor  as  a  naval  and 
ooalinff  station.  This  was  ratified  by  treaty  signed  at 
WashingtOD,  1878,  Jan.  17.  The  mountains  are  clothed 
witti  dense  green  forests  of  bamboo,  banana,  cocoa-nut- 
tree  and  other  palms.  Between  the  months  of  Nov.  and 
May,  fearful  hurricanes  break  over  the  island,  and  so 
powerful  is  their  effect  that  they  are  said  by  the  natives  to 
skin  the  land.    See  Samoa:  Apia. 

TUWHIT,  n.  tu-htolf,  or  Tuwhoo,  n.  tOrh^off:  a  word 
imitative  of  the  cry  of  the  owl. 

TUYERE,  n.  io-yar'  or  tw^ar  PP.  tuyhre,  opening  of  a 
furnace;  tuyau,  a  pipe,  a  tube:  OHG.  iuda,  a  tube]:  far- 
merly,  the  point  or  nozzle  of  the  blast-pipe  that  enters  the 
side  of  a  smelting-fumace  and  through  which  the  air  is 
forced;  also  the  aperture  in  the  side  where  the  nozzle  enters; 
a  name  now  applied  to  the  blast-pipe,  of  which  tiiere  may 
be  two  or  five. 

TVER,  iver:  govt,  of  Great  Russia,  bounded  n.w.  by  the 
eovt.  of  Novgorod,  ae.  by  the  govts,  of  Moscow  and  Smo- 
lensk; 25,080  sq.  m.  In  configuration,  T.  is  an  elevated 
tableland,  forming  part  of  the  ValdaY  plateau,  which  throws 
off  rivers  running  n.w.  into  the  Baltic  and  8.e.  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Volj^,  with  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Tvertza  and  the  Mologa;  the  "Western  Dwina,  the 
Msta,  and  the  Tsna.  Most  of  these  rivers  rise  in  the  n.w., 
where  are  numerous  lakes.  The  climate  is  somewhat  se- 
vere; the  soil  is  not  fertile — marsh  prevailing,  also  woods 
and  tracts  of  peat,  little  used  as  yet.  Rye  and  oats  are  the 
only  cereals  produced  with  success.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  employment ;  but  other  industries  ai*e  cfradually  devel- 
oping, and  50,000  men  are  employed  in  tne  lake-nsherks 
and  in  the  carrying  trade.— Pop.  (1890)  1,791,000. 

TVER:  city  of  Great  Russia,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  same 
name;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yol^  and  Tvertza;  348  m. 
s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
railway.  At  this  point  the  Volga  becomes  navigable  for 
steamers,  though  when  the  water  is  low  there  is  much  dif- 
ficulty in  makinfl^  the  voyage  hence  to  Nijni-Novgorod 
(q.v.).  Among  the  important  buildings  of  T.  are  2 monas- 
teries, 28  churches,  ana  47  factories  of  different  kinds,  of 
which  the  chief  is  the  cotton-mill  of  Kaonlin  and  Zologin, 
employing  1,500  persons.  Nail-making  is  an  important 
industry;  and  linen,  leather,  and  paper  are  largely  manufact 
ured.  T.  is  well  situated  for  an  entrepdt,  as  the  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  railway  here  meets  the  Volga,  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  artery  of  interior  Russia;  and  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  increasing.  Cereals  and  iron  from 
Siberia  ase  chief  articles  of  commerce.— Pop.  (1890)  40,96^ 
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TWADDLE— TWEED. 

TWADDLE,  V.  ttood'dl,  or  Twattlb,  v.  iioofU  [Swiss.  . 
waiteln,  to  dabble  io  tbe  wet:  Icel.  ihwceita;  Norw.  iwHta, 
to  jabber,  to  talk  nonsense:  Bav.  sehwatteln,  to  splash,  to 
chatter]:  to  talk  foolishly;  to  chatter;  to  talk  in  a  trifline 
manner:  N.  foolish  or  trifling  talk;  a  twaddler.  Twad- 
dling, imp.  -dlhtg:  N.  empty  gossip.  Twaddled,  pp. 
twddfdld.  TwADDLBB,  n.  -dUr,  one  who  talks  in  a  silly 
manner.    Twad'dlt,  a.  -dil,  gossiping;  twaddling. 

TWADDLE,  n.  twoddl  [name  of  ita  inventor]:  a  scale 
used  in  the  chemical  trade  to  denote  the  strength  of  various 
solutions,  especially  the  percentage  of  acid  contained. 

TWAIN,  a.  or  n.  twan  [see  Two]:  two.  ' 

TWAIN,  Mabk:  see  Clemens,  Samtjel  Langhornb. 

TWANG.  V.  twang  [imitative  of  a  resonant  sound:  see 
also  Tang  11:  to  sound  with  a  quick  sharp  noise,  as  a  tense 
string  ptillea  and  allowed  to  spring  back  suddenly:  N.  the 
sound  of  a  tense  string  pulled  and  suddenly  set  free:  a  nasal 
U)ne  of  voice;  a  disagreeable  resonance  in  a  voice  from 
speaking  through  the  nose:  a  disagreeable  flavor.  Twang'- 
iNG.  imp.:  Adj.  contemptibly  noi^.  Twanged,  pp. 
Uo&ngd.  Twanglb,  v.  iwdng'gl,  in  OK,  to  twang.  Twanx, 
V.  n.  twdngk,  same  as  twang. 

'TWAS,  twd»:  a  contracted  form  of  U  was, 

TWATTLE,  V.  tw6fa:  same  as  Twaddle  (q.v.). 

TWAT-BLADE,  d.  twd'bldd:  a  kind  of  orchis  with  two 
large  leaves;  Lislira  atdta,  ord.  Orchiddc^a. 

TWEAK,  V.  twek  [a  form  of  Twitch  (q.v.)]:  to  pinch  or 
puU  with  a  sudden  jerk  and  twist,  as  the  nose:  N.  a  sharp 
pinch  or  Jerk.    Twbak'ing,  Imp.    Tweaked,  pp.  twikt, 

TWEED,  iwed:  famous  Scottish  river,  rising  in  s,  Pee- 
blesshire, 1,500  ft.  above  sea-level;  flowing  n.e.  to  Peebles, 
thence  e.-by-s.  to  its  junction  with  the  Ettrick,  and 
thence  e.  and  finally  n.e.  to  the  North  Sea  nt  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  The  river  drains  sreat  pai-t  of  Peeblesshire,  trav- 
erses tbe  n.  districts  of  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh  shires,  and 
forms  in  its  lower  course  the  boundary  between  Berwick- 
shire on  tbe  n.w.  and  the  English  boider-land  on  the  s.e. 
It  receives  the  Ettrick.  the  Teviot,  and  the  Till  from  the  s. ; 
and  the  Gala,  Leader,  and  Adder  from  the  n.  The  T.  passes 
Peebles,  Innerleithen,  Melrose,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  Kelso, 
Coldstream,  and  Berwick,  a  course  of  96  m.  (the  last  2  m. 
in  England),  draining  an  area  estimated  at  1,870  sq.  m. 
The  T.  is  tidal  as  far  as  Norham  Castle,  10  m.  from  its 
mouth;  but  there  is  little  or  no  navigation  above  Berwick. 
The  region  through  which  the  river  flows  is  singularly 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  especially  in  its  middle  and 
lower  course.  Possibly  the  T.  owes  its  fame  more  to  its 
historic  associations  than  to  the  charms  of  the  scenery 
through  which  it  flows.  Traversing  the  heart  of  the 
'  Borders,'  it  has  witnessed  many  a  foray  between  the  war- 
rior-farmers north  and  south,  as  well  as  many  a  deadly 
struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of  s.  Scotland;  and  its 
name  Is  frequent  in  ballad  and  story.  The  T.  is  famous  as 
a  salmon  and  trout  stream. 
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TWEBD. 

TWEED,  kind  of  woolen  cloth  largely  made  at  Gala 
shiels,  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and  other  places  la  s.  Scotland; 
hence  called  Seoleh  T.,  to  dlstiDguish  it  from  similar  fab- 
rics made  elsewhere.  This  kind  of  cloth  was  at  first  knowD 
as  tioeel  (twill),  so  called  from  being  woven  diagonally:  but 
owing  to  an  accidental  misreading  of  an  invoice,  itoeel  was 
superseded  by  the  popular  and  appropriate  name  tvfeed.  It 
is  of  open,  soft,  flexible  texture;  diltering  from  English 
superfine  cloth  in  being  less  finely  spun  and  less  closely 
woven,  butt^hiefly  in  not  being  so  thoroughly  felted.  The 
manufacture  of  T.  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  c,  the  weavers  of  GkdashieU,  then  a 
mere  village,  produced,  as  they  had  done  for  more  than 
200  vears,  a  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  known  as  '  Gala- 
shiels grays/  made  from  wool  grown  od  the  surrounding 
hills.  Between  1820  and  90  a  beginning  was  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  of  the  *8hepberd*s^check* 
pattern,  which  fabric,  partly  through  the  patronage  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  many  of  his  contemporaries,  at  once 
became  popular  under  its  new  name  of  T.  The  warmth, 
comfort,  and  durability  of  tweeds,  and  their  suitability  for 
all  seasons,  gradually  led  to  their  being  preferred  to  the 
hard  tartans,  Manchester  linens,  and  nankeens  of  former 
days,  and  eventually  even  to  doeskins.  The  demand 
rapidly  increased,  and  Galashiels,  with  600  inhabitants 
in  1778,  had  over  15,000  in  1881.  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and 
other  neighboring  places  have  shared  in  this  prosperitv  in 
corresponding  degree.  Nor  has  the  manufacture  confined 
itself  to  Tweedside:  it  has  spread  n.  to  Aberdeen,  Elfin, 
and  Inverness;  s.  to  Dumfries  and  into  Cumberland;  ana  w. 
to  Stirlingshire  and  Ayrshire,  and  even  to  the  Hebrides. 
The  wools  used  in  s.  Scotland  are  chiefly  those  imported 
from  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in  other  dis- 
tricts, Cheviot,  Danish,  and  othBr  wools  also  are  used. 
The  manufacture  of  T.  is  now  one  of  the  chief  staples  of 
Scotland,  its  success  being  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
sound  quality  of  the  raw  material  used,  as  well  as  to  the 
good  taste  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  makers.  In  18<S2 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  tweeds  made  in  Scotland  was 
estimated  atabout  $8,000,000.  In  1881  it  was  estimated  that 
the  manufactories  were  capable  of  turning  out  tweeds  to 
the  annual  value  of  about  $27,000,000.  About  half  this 
sum  would  represent  the  value  of  the  wool  used. 

TWEED,  William  Marcy:  politician:  1828,  Apr.  8— 
1878.  Apr.  12;  b.  New  York.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
chair-making,  and  worked  at  it  a  few  years.  Having  or- 
ganized the  Amcricus  Fire  Co.  (in  the  old  volunteer  fire 
dept.  of  the  city),  of  which  he  was  chosen  foreman,  he 
acquired  great  popularity  and  had  much  influence  in  local 
politics.  He  was  elected  a  New  York  alderman  1852, 
representative  in  congress  1853,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  1856,  school  commissioner  1856-7,  deputy 
street  commissioner  1861-70,  state  senator  1867.  He 
became  commissioner  of  public  works  1870,  and  while 
in  that  office  organized  the  'ring'  or  combination  of 
municipal  officials  famed  as  the  Tweed  Ring.    The  city 
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TWEEDLE— TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

tieasoiy  was  defrauded  of  many  inillioDs  of  dollars  by 
means  of  fraudulent  vouchers,  double  and  triple  pay- 
ments for  the  same  work,  and  by  similar  piactice&  The 
guilt  of  T.  and  bis  associates  was  proved  by  documen- 
tary evidence  secured  by  the  New  York  TimM,  He  was 
beld  in  f  1,000,000  bail  in  a  civil  suit  brought  on  behalf 
of  the  city  1871,  Oct.,  and  was  arrested  on  charge  of 
criminal  fraud  Dec.  He  was  found  guilty  on  the  criminal 
charge  1873,  Nov.,  and  was  sentenced  to  \i  years'  imprison- 
ment. Judgment  was  rendered  in  the  civil  suit  1875,  Apr., 
for  |6,000,S)0  with  iuterest.  T.  escaped  from  prison  1875 
Dec.  and  lied  to  Spain,  but  was  extradited.  He  died  a 
prisoner. 

TWEEDLE/  V.  ttc^dl  [a  form  of  Twiddle]:  to  touch  or 
handle  tightly;  to  twiddle;  to  wheedle.  Twee'dling,  imp. 
Twbb'dled,  pp. 

TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE,  tw^cUdum, 
tw^dl-de:  a  familiar  phrajse,  denoting  a  distinction  without 
a  difference;  an  attempt  to  distin&uish  between  things  or 
parts  where  no  difference  exists;  hcdr-spUtting  nonsense. 

TWEED'MOUTH:  see  Bbrwickon-Tweed. 

TWEEL,  V.  n.  iwH:  same  as  Twill  (q.  v.).  Twebl'ing, 
imp.    TwiaBLED,  pp.  tuoeld. 

'TWEEN:  a  contr.  of  bettoec^, 

TWEER,  n.  twi*^:  another  spelling  of  Tuyere. 

TWEESE,  or  Tweeze,  n.  twez  [see  note  under  Twee- 
zers]: a  case  of  surgical  instruments. 

TWEEZERS,  n.  plu.  tw^zSrz  [from  the  numeral  two:  ' 
Swiss,  zwiser,  a  forked  twig:  Swab,  ztoisele,  a  forked  stem]: 
an  instr.  consisting  of  two  pointed  branches  for  taking  hold 
of  small  objects;  small  nippers  or  pincers  used  for  plucking 
out  hairs.  !m?fe.— According  to  another  etymology,  tweezer 
is  properly  an  instr.  contained  in  a  tweese  or  case  of  instru- 
ments; tweete  is  a  corruption  of  OP.  estup;  P.  etui,  a  case 
for  instruments,  the  same  word  as  Sp.  estuche,  a  scissors- 
case.  Port,  eatqjo,  a  tweezer-case. 

TWELFTH-DAY:  see  Bean-king's  Festival:  Epiph- 
any. 

TWELVE,  n.  a.  twUv  [AS.  tv>elf,  twelve:  Goth,  tvalif, 
twelve- -from  tcai,  two;  Umos,  relics;  lAih.dwilika,  twelve 
—from  dwi,  two;  liktiy  to  remain  over:  the  idea  being  the 
second  excess  above  ten — see  Twie  under  Eleven]:  the  first 
number  after  eleven;  the  sum  of  two  and  ten;  a  dozen. 
Twelfth,  a.  iwefft/i,  the  ordinal  of  twelve;  next  in  order 
after  the  eleventh:  N.  one  part  of  twelve;  in  music,  an  in- 
terval of  an  octave  and  a  fifth.  Twelvemonth,  n.  a  year. 
Twelvemo  or  Twelves:  see  under  Paper.  Twelp  i  h- 
CAKE,  a  sweet  ornamental  cake  given  to  friends  or  visitors 
on  Twelfth-night,  6th  January.  Twelpth-day,  or  -tide, 
the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas;  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany 
(q.v.),  or  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  (see  Bean- 
king's  Festival).    Twelvepence,  n.  -pens,  a  shilling. 

TWELVE  APOSTLES, Teachino OF r^B:  s^cTeach- 
l^^  Of  THe  Twblve  Apostles, 
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TWELVE  TABLES-TWENTY. 

TWELVE  TABLES  (L.  Lex  or  Leges  Duodedm  Tab^ 
larum):  the  earliest  code  of  Roman  law;  so  called  becaofie 
cut  on  12  bronze  tablets.  According  to  the  ancient  ac- 
count, the  code  originated  B.C.  4^,  in  the  proposal  of  a 
tribune,  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  for  the  appointment  of  five 
men  to  draw  up  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  Imperium  (q.v.), 
of  the  consuls.  After  several  years  of  resistance  and  delay, 
the  senate  dispatched,  b.c.  454,  three  conunissioners  to 
Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  s.  Italy,  to  report  on  the 
laws  in  force  there.  After  two  years  mey  returned;  and 
ten  men  {decemviri)  were  appointed,  with  consular  power, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Appius  Claudius  (q.v.),  to 
draw  up  a  code  {legtbue  ecribundie).  In  b.c.  451  the  code 
was  finished,  was  passed  into  law  by  the  Comitia  (q.v.)  of 
the  centuries,  eneraved  on  ten  tables  of  wood,  and  set  up 
in  the  Forum.  In  the  following  year,  the  decemvirate 
having  been  reappointed,  two  other  tables  of  supplement- 
ary matter  were  added:  see  Dbcbmvir.  Some  provisions 
of  the  T.  T.  correspond  to  laws  obsei-ved  in  Greece,  and 
several  are  almost  literal  renderings  of  parts  of  the  laws  of 
Solon  (q.v.)  This  has  led  some  to  regard  the  T.  T.  as  an 
eclectic  assortment  of  foreign  laws;  but  modem  investiga- 
tors are  now  agreed  that  they  are  in  the  main  native  and 
original,  and  express  the  first  elfort  in  the  way  of  codify- 
ing.the  consuetudinary  laws  of  tlie  Latin  race. 

According  to  Livy  (iii.  57)  and  Diodorus  (xii.  56),  the 
laws  of  the  T.  T.  were  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up  in 
a  public  place.  Whether  these  tablets  were  destroyed  by 
the  Gauls  when  they  sacked  and  burned  Rome  b.c.  890  u 
uncertain.  But  the  later  Romans  entertain^  no  doubt 
that  the  collection  which  existed  in  their  time  was  genuine; 
and  Cicero  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  school-children  were 
required  to  commit  them  to  memory.  The  onlv  portions 
extant  are  those  which  have  been  quoted  by  Jurists  and 
others.  Tlie  T.  T.  are  described  by  Livy  (iii.  34)  as  the 
fans  publiei  privatique  juris— the  fountain  of  public  and 
private  law;  and  Cicero  (Be  Or.,  I.  48,  44)  speaks  of  them 
with  high  praise.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  Jtu  Publi- 
cum, as  coiud  not  fail  to  be  the  case,  was  greatly  changed; 
but  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  T.  T.  continued  to  be  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state.  See  article  '  Lex,' 
in  Smith's  Die.  of  Or,  and  Bom.  Ant.;  Niebuhr's  Leet, 
Bom.  Hist.  (Eng.  transl.,  I.  295-319);  Mommsen's  BisL 
of  Borne;  and  the  relevant  portions  of  Ihne's  and  Duray's 
histories.  The  work  of  Dirksen  (Uebersieht  der  bisherigen 
Versuche,  etc.)  on  the  subject  and  his  ed.  of  the  fragments 
(1824)  deserve  notice;  also  the  edition  by  Sch511  (1866), 
and  that  by  Bruns  in  Fonies  Juris  Bomani  (8d  ed.  1876). 

TWENTY,  n.  a.  twhi'tl  [Ger.  twamig;  Icel.  tuUugu, 
twenty:  Goth,  tvaitimus,  twenty— from  ivai,  two;  ^gjus, 
the  sum  or  number  of  ten:  AS.  twentig,  twenty  (see  Eighty, 
under  Eight)]:  one  more  than  nineteen;  a  score;  a  prover- 
bial or  an  indefinite  number.  Twen'tieth,  a.  -iih,  the  or- 
dinal of  twenty:  N.  one  of  twenty  equal  parts.  Twenty- 
fold,  a.  twenty  times  as  many  or  as  much.  Twenty* 
?9VKM0,  or  TwBNTT-roijRs:  see  under  Patbr, 
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TWIBILL,  or  Twtbill,  n.  twi'm  [from  Uoo^mdibiU  1]: 
bipro9.  and  OE.,  a  two-edged  bill  or  mattock. 

TWICE,  ad.  iwU  [OB.  iwies— from  ttoo:  AS.  iwwa, 
twice]:  two  times;  once  and  again ;  doubly. 

TWICKENHAM,  tuUk'^n-am:  town  in  Middlesex  co., 
England;  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Southwestern  railway;  11^  m.  8.w.  of  London. 
It  is  opposite  Richmond,  aud  connected  with  it  by  a  stone 
bridge.  It  contains  a  free  library,  a  museum,  a  school  for 
the  daughters  of  naval  and  marine  officers,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  T.  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
suburban  residences  and  for  its  famous  old  historic^ 
buildings,  among  which  are  Strawberry  Hill,  the  residence 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  York  House,  the  residence  of 
James  II.  when  Duke  of  York.  It  was  the  home  of  Pope, 
who  is  buried  here.— Pop.  (1881)  12,479;  (1891)  16,026. 

TWIDDLE.  V.  UiMdl  [a  word  imitative  of  a  quivering 
motion]:  to  touch  lightly;  to  play  with  a  tremulous  quiver- 
ing motion;  to  twin:  N.  a  twist  of  the  tingers.  Twid'- 
DLiNG.  imp.  -dllng.    Twiddled,  pp.  iwidfdld, 

TWIFOLD,  or  Twtpold:  OE.  for  Twofold. 

TWIG,  n.  ttoig  [Low  Ger.  itoieg;  Ger.  zweig,  a  twig— 
iromewei,  two:  Dan.  ivege,  a  forked  branch]:  a  small  shoot 
or  brandi  of  a  tree  or  bush.  Twiggy,  a.  -gl,  full  of  twigs; 
abounding  with  shoots.  Twig'geiy,  a.  -gen,  made  of,  or 
cased  in,  twigs. 

TWIG,  V.  <«%  [Gael,  tuig,  to  understand,  to  discern] :  in 
old  and  familiar  Wng.,  to  understand,  as  a  person's  motives 
and  meaning;  to  comprehend;  to  watch;  to  observe;  to 
notice.    I'wig'ging,  imp.    Twigged,  pp.  ivAgd, 

TWIGGS,  twlgz,  David  Emanuel:  soldier:  1790-1862, 
Sep.  15;  b.  Richmond  co.,  Ga.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812;  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  brig.gen.  in  the  U.  S. 
army  1846;  won  high  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  both 
of  which  actions  he  commanded  the  right  Ving;  for  gal- 
lantry at  Monterey  he  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  1848,  and 
presented  by  congress  with  a  sword.  He  adhered  to  the 
southern  Confederacy  in  the  civil  war,  at  the  outbreak  of 
which  he  surrendered  to  the  slate  of  Texas  Federal  war 
material  and  troops  that  were  under  his  command.  He 
was  appointed  maj.gen.  in  the  Confederate  army  1861, 
May,  but  resigned  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

TWILIGHT,  n.  tm'lli  [AS.  ttoeon-leoht,  twilight— from 
hoean.  doubt,  hovering  between  two  things— from  tm, 
double;  leoht,  light  (see  JjIGHT)]:  the  faint  light  perceived 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset;  uncertain  view;  obscure 
li^t:  Adj.  faint;  obscure;  deeply  shaded;  imperfectly  il- 
Imninated. 

.  TWI'LIGHT:  light  from  the  sky  which  Is  perceived 
during  the  transition  from  night  to  day  (usually  called 
'dawn'),  but  specifically  from  day  to  night,  the  length  of 
the  transition  period  varying  with  the  latitude  of  the 
place  and  the  declination  of  the  sun.    If  the  earth  had  no 
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atmosphere,  we  should  be  iu  total  darkness  from  the  iDStant 
of  suuset  until  the  instant  of  sunrise.  T.  is  simply  sun- 
light reflected  by  the  air  and  the  clouds  and  dust  and 
vapors  suspended  in  it,  the  sun  being  not  more  than  18° 
below  the  horizon.  The  question  of  the  duration  of  T.  is, 
therefore,  simply  reduced  to  this:  How  long  after  sunset 
does  the  sun  reach  a  position  18°  below  the  horizon  of  a 
given  place?  And  this  can  be  answered  by  calcul^ion  io 
spherical  trigonometiy.    Thus^  if  Z  be  the  zenith,  P  the 


pole  of  the  heavens,  ASB  the  horizon,  and  MSTN  the 
(small)  circle  which  the  sun  describes  about  the  pole, 
there  is  twilight  while  the  sun  moves  from  T  to  8.  Z'l 
being  an  arc  of  108".  In  the  spherical  triangle  ZE^,  we 
know  the  three  sides,  for  ZP  is  the  coladtude  (or  coniple- 
meat  of  the  latitude,  or  the  difference  between  the  latitude 
expressed  in  degrees,  and  90°)  of  the  place,  PT  the  sun*8 
polar  distance,  and  ZT  is  108*".  Hence  we  can  calculate 
the  angle  ZPT,  which  is  the  sun's  hour-angle;  and  from 
this  we  find  how  long  before  or  after  noon  the  sun  passes 
the  point  T.  If  ZT  be  also  108%  we  see  that  it  is  night 
while  the  sun  moves  from  T  to  T,  day  while  it  moves 
from  S  (through  M,  its  meridian  position)  to  8%  morning 
twilight  or  *  dawn '  from  T  to  8,  and  evening  twilight  from 
8'  to  T'.  Make  ZC  =  108°,  then,  if  PN  be  less  than  PC, 
but  greater  than  PA,  there  will  be  no  point  of  the  sun*s 
path  (MS'NS)  so  far  as  108^  from  Z;  therefore  the  poinU 
T  and  T'  will  not  exist.  In  this  case  the  sun  will  set  and 
rise,  but  there  will  be  no  night,  or.  rather,  twilight  will 
occupy  the  whole  interval  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  This 
cannot  occur  in  low  latitudes,  but  does  occur  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year  in  extreme  n.  and  s.  countries. 
For 

PN  is  90°  —  sun's  declination, 

PC  is  latitude  +  18% 
and  our  condition  is.  therefore,  that  DlP*  —  sun's  declination, 
while  greater  than  the  latitude,  does  not  exceed  it  by  more 
than  18*.  Or,  in  a  simpler  form,  the  latitade,  together 
with  the  sun's  declination,  must  lie  between  90°  ana -73°. 
Now,  the  sun's  greatest  declination  is  about  23**  SO*;  there- 
fore, in  lat.  48°  80'  (72°  —23°  30')  there  will  be  one  night 
in  the  year  (at  the  summer  solstice)  consisting  wholly  of 
twilight;  for  higher  latitudes,  more;  and  for  lower,  none. 
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Some  oorioas  problems  on  this  subject,  such  as  the  finding 
the  time  of  year  at  which  the  twilight  is  longest  in  a  given 
latitude,  were  among  the  early  triumphs  of  ttie  differential 
calculus. — A  curious  phenomenon,  the  (rfterglow,  or  second 
twilight,  often  seen  in  the  Nubian  desert,  k  referred  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  to  a  see(ynd  reflection  of  solar  light  in 
the  atmosphere.  Lambert  and  others  had  previously  specu- 
lated  on  the  possibility  of  second  and  even  third  twilights, 
but  in  their  time  there  was  no  record  of  such  appearances. 

TWILL,  V.  twU,  or  Twbbl,  v.  itoH  [Ger.  zmllieh,  tick- 
ing: Low  Qer.  iwillen,  to  make  double— from  the  root  of 
i^oo,  which  see]:  to  weave  cloth  so  as  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  dii^nal  lines  or  ribs  on  its  siurface:  N.  cloth 
having  a  kind  of  diagonal  ribbed  appearance  on  the  sur- 
face, produced  in  weaving  by  passmg  the  weft  over  one 
and  under  two  or  more  warp- threads.  Twills  are  called 
thre&4eaf  twiil,  nx-lectftwiU,  etc.  acccmling  to  the  nimibep 
of  heddies  used.  Twill'ino,  imp.  Twilled,  pp.  twUd: 
Adj.  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  diagonal  ribs  on  the  surface. 

TWIN,  n.  twin,  generally  used  in  plural  Twms,  twins 
[Qer.  zwUUng;  OHG.  tmniline,  twin:  Lith.  dwyni,  twins: 
■  comp.  L.  bini,  two  at  a  time— from  his,  twice]:  one  of  two 
young  produced  at  a  birth  by  an  animal  that  usually  brings 
forth  only  one;  one  veiy  much  resembling  another:  m 
miner€tL,  one  of  two  crystals  so  Joined  that  by  revolving 
ISO"*  round  a  common  axis  one  would  come  into  the  space 
occupied  by  the  other  (see  Twinnino):  V.  in  OE.,  to  be 
bom  at  the  same  birth;  to  be  paired;  to  bring  forth  twins: 
Adj.  denoting  one  of  two  produced  at  a  birtn;  very  much 
resembling.  Twinned,  a.  twlnd,  in  OE.,  bom  at  the  same 
birth;  Hke  as  twins;  paired.  Twin'ling,  n.  -Urig,  a  twin 
lamb.  Twiw-BORN,  produced  at  the  same  birth.  Twin- 
brother,  a  brother  being  one  of  two  (either  both  male,  or 
one  male  and  the  other  female)  produced  at  the  same  birth. 
TwtN-FLOWEB,  an  elegant  little  creeping  evergreen  plant; 
IdnncBa  boredlU,  ord.  Gaprifolideia,  Twin-likbness,  near 
resemblance.    The  Twins,  a  sign  of  the  zodiac;  Gemini. 

TWINE,  V.  tmn  [Dut.  Uo^n;  loel.  tvinni,  twine:  Icel. 
tfdn/na;  Dan.  twinde,  to  twine,  to  double]:  to  twist;  to 
wind  around  another,  as  a  thread  or  cord ;  to  wind  or  twist 
anything  flexible  around  something  else;  to  unite  closely,  as 
by  twisong;  to  embrace;  wreathe;  coil;  wind:  N.  a  strong 
thread  composed  of  two  or  three  smaller  threads  twisted  to- 
gether; cora;  a  twist;  an  embrace.  Twining,  imp.:  Adj. 
ascending  spirally  around  a  stem,  a  branch,  or  a  prop;  unit- 
ing closely  to;  embracing.    Twined,  pp.  twind, 

TWINGE,  V.  twlT^  [a  nasalb^l  form  of  Twitch,  which 
see:  Sw.  tfdnga,  to  restrain:  Dut.  dtoingen;  (Jer.  emngen, 
to  constrain]:  to  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden,  passing  pain; 
to  pinch:  to  be  affected  with  sharp  sudden  pains  of  short 
duration:  N.  a  sudden,  sharp,  passing  pain;  a  pinch;  a  sud- 
den rebuke,  as  of  conscience.  Twino'ing,  imp.:  N.  the 
act  of  pinching  with  a  sudden  twitch;  a  sharp  passing  pain. 
TWINGBD,  pp.  iwiT^d. 
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TWINK-TWIT. 

TWINK,  V.  n.:  see  Twinkle. 

TWINKLE,  V.  iwin{fkl,  or  Twtnk,  v.  Uolngk  [AS.  iwin^ 
elian,  to  twinkle,  a  nasalized  foim  from  tioiccan,  to  twitch, 
expressive  of  contiDutd  twitching  or  quivering,  hence  to 
twinkle  (see  Twitch):  Swiss,  zwyggen,  to  twitter;  awinken, 
to  wink,  to  twinkle]:  to  flash  or  sparkle  at  short  intervals; 
to  shine  with  a  tremulous  or  quivering  light;  to  n>arkle;  to 
open  and  shut  the  eye  hy  turns:  N.  a  shining  with  a  trem- 
ulous or  quivering  fight;  a  motion  of  the  eye;  a  wink;  the 
time  occupied  hy  a  motion  of  the  eye;  an  instant.  Twin'- 
KLiNO,  imp.  -kllng:  Adj.  shining  with  a  twinkle:  N.  a 
scintillation;  a  flash;  a  very  short  time;  a  moment;  an  in- 
stant.    Twinkled,  pp.  tmng'kld. 

TWINNING,  n.  iwXn'lng:  iu  mineral,,  a  form  of  irregu- 
lar crystallization  In  which  two  or  more  crystals  or  parts  of 
crystals  are  united,  but  in  reversed  positions  to  one  an- 
jother,  into  one  group  or  compound  crystal,  by  contact  or  ap- 
V>s^^on  (as  in  spinel),  by  intersection  (as  in  staurolite),  by 
penetration  (as  in  calcite),  or  by  incorporation  (as  iu  quartz). 

TWfRB,  V.  itffir  [(Jael.  ittir,  to  chant,  to  sing:  F.  Ure- 
lire,  expressive  of  the  singing  of  the  birk:  Bav.  twiren,  to 
spy]:  in  OE,,  primarily  *  to  sing/  then  '  to  peep,  to  look  in 
furtively; '  to  chirp;  to  twitter;  to  twinkle:  to  he  in  a  kind, 
of  flutter;  to  leer;  to  simper.  Twir'ing,  imp.  Twibbd, 
pp.  imrd. 

TWIRL,  V.  ttoirl  [MHG.  iwirel,  that  which  turns  rapidlv 
round:  Dut  dwarlen,  to  whirl:  Swiss,  emrlen,  to  twirl: 
Bav.  noerenf  to  stir;  Eudrel,  a  stirrer]:  to  turn  round  rap- 
idlv; to  whirl;  to  cause  to  rotate  with  rapidity,  particu- 
larly with  the  fingers;  to  twist:  N.  a  rapid  circular  motion; 
quick  rotation;  twist.  TwntL'iNG,  imp.:  N.  act  of  that 
which  twirls;  a  rapid  drcular  motion.  Twiblbd,  pp. 
iteerld, 

TWIST,  y.  itoist  FAS.  twi,  double:  Dut.  twiiten,  to 
double  or  unite  two  uireads,  to  quarrel:  Dut  twiel;  Ger. 
moiety  a  twist,  discord,  quarrel]:  to  unite  by  winding  one 
thread  or  other  flexible  substance  round  another;  to  form 
by  winding  separate  things  round  each  other;  to  encircle;  to 
turn  from  a  straight  line;  to  contort;  to  be  united  by  wind- 
ing round  each  other;  to  pervert:  N.  manner  of  twteting;  a 
cord,  thread,  or  the  like,  formed  by  winding  separate  parts 
round  each  other;  a  contortion;  silk  in  hanks,  balls,  or  reels, 
for  sewing;  a  kind  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  twist  form: 
a  beniling  from  a  straight  line :  an  obliquity  or  peculiarity 
in  intellect  or  disposition.  TwiST^me,  imp. :  Adj.  forming 
convolutions;  becoming  contorted:  N.  convolution;  contor- 
tion. Twist  inglt,  ad.  IVist'ed,  pp. :  Adj.  formed  by 
winding  threads  or  strands  round  each  other.  Twist'eb, 
n.  one  who  or  that  which  twists;  a  rope  or  twine  maker. 

TWIT,  v.  twit  [AS.  mtwitan,  to  reproach—from  at,  at; 
wHan,  to  blame:  Icel.  vita,  to  reprove,  to  fine]:  to  vex  or 
annoy  by  bringing  to  remembrance  a  fault,  imperfection, 
or  the  like;  to  upbraid;  to  taunt.  Twit'ting,  imp. 
Twitted,  pp.  Twit'tingly.  ad.  -fl,  with  reproach:  up- 
braidingly.    Twitter,  n.  -t&r,  one  who  twits. 
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TWITCH-TYBEE. 

TWITCH,  V.  iwichlOeT,  twieken,  lo  pluck,  to  pinch; 
gmck,  a  pinch:  Low  Gfer.  tmkken,  to  twitch,  to  black]:  to 

Sull  with  a  sudden  jerk;  to  snatch:  N.  a  pull  with  a  sud- 
en  jerk;  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  of  ex- 
tremely flJiort  duration;  a  place  in  a  mine  where  the  vein 
diminuhes  and  almost  disappears.  Twttch'ino,  Imp.: 
Adj.  pulling  with  a  jerk;  suffering  short  spasmodic  con- 
tractions: li.  the  act  of  pulling  with  a  jerk;  the  act  of  suf- 
fering short  spasmodic  contractions;  a  twitch.  Twitched, 
pp.  (toie^ii,  Twttch'kr,  n.  -dr,  one  who  or  that  which 
twitches.  Twitch-grabs  [a  form  of  quiieh^from  quick, 
in  the  sense  of  living  (see  Couch  Gbasb)]:  a  species  of 
grass  difficult  to  root  out  and  destroy;  couch-grass;  TrUieum 
repem,  ord.  Qraminki, 

TWITE,  n.  l/uiU  [imitative  of  its  cry]:  the  mountain-lin- 
net. 

TWITTER,  y.  UMUr  Timitative  of  sharp  broken  sounds 
like  the  notes  of  a  little  bird:  Qer.  nntsehern,  to  twitter: 
Swiss,  Mwiisem,  to  flicker:  Bav.  Hoiteem,  to  gnash  the 
teeth,  to  tremble:  Dut  kweUeren,  to  twitter,  chatter]:  to 
make  a  succession  of  small  tremulous  sounds  like  a  swallow 
or  other  small  bird;  to  feel  a  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves; 
in  OE.^  to  titter:  N.  a  small  tremulous  noise,  as  of  a  swal- 
low; a  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves;  in  OE.,  a  titter. 
Twit'tbbino,  imp. :  N.  the  act  of  uttering  a  succession  of 
small  sounds.^  Twit'tbbed,  pp.  -i^d, 

TWIXT,  twUcsi:  a  contracted  form  of  Betwixt. 

TWO,  n.  and  n.  t6  [AS.  iv>a;  Ger.  moei;  Dan.  to;  Dut 
twee;  Goth,  twai;  Ir.  and  Cfael.  da;  Gr.  and  L.  duo;  Russ. 
dwa;  Skr.  dwu,  two]:  one  and  one;  the  number  after  one. 
Two-BDOED,  a.  having  edges  on  both  sides,  as  a  sword. 
Two-faced,  having  a  face  both  in  front  and  behind,  as  the 
Roman  god  Janus  (q.v.);  hence,  insincere;  ffiven  to  double- 
dealing.  Twofold,  a.  two  of  the  same  kind:  duplicate; 
pertdning  to  two  different  things  existing  together:  Ad.  in 
a  doable  degree.  Two-foot,  a.  that  can  measure  two  feet. 
Two-handed,  a.  requiring  two  hands  to  grasp,  as  a  sword; 
stout  and  strong;  large;  dexterous.  Two-mastep,  a.  hav- 
ing two  masts,  as  a  ship.  Twopenkt.  a.  ^p'pM-ni,  of  the 
value  of  twopence.  Twopence,  n.  td'phis  or  t&jfphu,  sum 
amounting  to  two  pennies.  Two-ply,  a.  consisting  of  two 
thicknesses;  consisting  of  two  strands  twisted  together,  as 
thread.    Two-tonoued,  a.  double-tongued;  deocmol. 

TWYBILL:  see  Twebill. 

TWYER,  n.  tm'ir:  same  as  Tutbbb. 

TTBEE,  n-W:  island  and  sound  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  river,  Georgia.  The  Sound  is  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  T.  Island  on  the  s.  to  Hilton 
Head  on  the  n.,  opening  to  Port  Roval  entrance  by  Cooper's 
river,  Wall's  Cut,  Lazaretto  creek,  and  other  channels. 
The  island  is  6  m.  long  by  8  wide,  and  was  occupied  1861 
by  Gen.  Sherman,  who  erected  batteries  for  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  which  capitulated  186d,  Apr.  11. 
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TYBURN. 

TYBURN,  tib^m:  chief  place  of  execution  of  the  death- 
sentence  in  Loudon  prior  to  1783;  near  the  n.e.  comer 
of  Hyde  Park.  w.  extremity  of  Oxford  street,  where  Edge- 
ware  and  Uxbridge  roads  unite.  T.  took  its  name  from  a 
fimall  stream  which  ran  from  Hampstead  to  the  Thames 
tlirough  St.  James's  Park,  but  which  long  ago  disapi>earu(L 
The  gallows  seems  to  have  been  a  permanent  erection,  rest- 
inffon  three  posts,  whence  the  phrase  *  Tyburn's  triple  tree.' 
Wooden  galleries  were  erected  near  for  accommodation  of 
spectators.  The  criminal  was  conveyed  from  Newgate  to 
T.,  about  2  m.,  by  Holborn  and  the  T.  road,  now  Oxford 
street,  but  in  the  17th  c.  a  *  sloughy  country  road.'  As 
London  spread  westward,  the  long  procession  became  in- 
convenient, and  the  place  of  execution  was,  1788,  Dec.  9, 
removed  to  the  Old  Bailey,  or  Newgate,  where  it  continued 
till  the  close  of  1884 

In  early  times  the  frequency  of  executions  rendered  the 
office  of  executioner  more  important  than  it  is  now.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  vlll.  (38  years)  the  average 
number  of  executions  in  England  was  3,000  per  annum. 
In  the  19th  c.  the  number  has  sunk  to  about  12.  The  first 
executioner  of  whom  we  have  record  was  *  one  Bull,*  1503. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Derrick,  referred  to  in  the  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,  and  mentioned  in  a  political  broadside  as  living 
in  1647.  In  the  ballad  of  I%e  Penitent  Tailor,  pub.  in  the 
same  year,  reference  is  made  to  his  successor,  Gregory 
Brandon — 

*  I  bad  been  better  to  have  lived  in  beiqtary. 
Than  to  bave  fallen  into  tbe  bands  of  Gregory.* 

In  Gregory's  time  it  was  the  custom  to  prefix  'squire'  to 
tbe  names  of  the  T.  hangmen.  This  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a  practical  joke  played^on  the  garter  king-of-arms. 
He  was  induced  to  certify  the  authenticity  of  a  coat-of- 
arms  of  as^ntleman  named  Gregory  Brandon,  supposed  to 
reside  in  Spain,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  the  '  hangman.' 
Hie  garter  kin^  was  sent  to  prison  for  his  negligence; 
hence  the  popuhir  error  that '  an  executioner  who  has  be- 
headed a  state  prisoner  becomes  an  esquire.'  Gregoiy  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard.  '  Squire  Dun '  followed;  and 
after  him  came  Jack  Ketch,  or  Squire  Ketch,  mentioned 
first  1678.  It  was  he  who  beheaded  Lord  Russell  and  tbe 
Dukto  of  Monmouth.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the 
latter  execution,  says:  *  He  then  accosted  Jack  Ketch, 
the  executioner,  a  wretch  whose  name  has,  during  a  cent- 
ury and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given  to  all  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  odious  office.  "  Here,"  said  the  duke, 
"  are  six  guineas  for  you.  Do  not  hack  me,  as  you  did  my 
Lord  Russell.  I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three  or 
four  times.  My  servant  will  give  you  some  gold  if  you 
do  the  work  well. " '  (History  of  England,  II.  205.)  After 
this  time  the  '  kings  of  Tyburn  '  all  received  the  name  of 
Ketch.  Jack  Ketch's  immediate  successor  was  '  one  Rose, 
a  butcher; '  and  the  last  of  the  T.  hanemen  was  Edward 
Dennis,  condemned  for  taking  part  in  the  No-Popery 
Riots,  but  respited,  it  is  said  because  hi9  aervices  cQuld  nci 
be  dispensed  with. 
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TYBURN-TICKET-TYE. 

Among  the  most  memorable  executioDs  at  T.  were  thos€ 
of  £liza&tb  Barton,  the  Uoly  Maid  of  Kent,  and  her  con- 
federates (1534);  John  Felton,  murderer  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (1628);  Jack  Sheppard,  the  highwaymaL 
(1724);  Jonathan  Wild,  the  thief-catcher  (1726);  Mr». 
Brownrigg,  murderer  of  an  apprentice  (1766);  Dr.  Dodd 
(q.v.).  found  guilty  of  forging  a  bond  for  £4,200  (1777); 
'  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Hackman,  murderer  of  Miss  lieay 
(1779).  T.  has  naturally  been  avoided  as  a  street-name  in 
London;  but  it  survives  in  Thackeray,  who  described  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  metropolis  as  *  the  elegant,  the  pros- 
perous, the  polite  Tyburnia,  the  most  respectable  district 
ui  the  habitable  globe.'— See  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  II. ; 
Ifote$  and  Queries.  2d  series,  II.— See  Capital  Punishmbnt: 
£xbcutioner:  ExEcirnoN  of  the  Dbath-bbntencb. 

TY'BURN- TICKET:  a  certificate  formerly  granted  in 
London,  under  statute  William  III.  (10,  10,  c.  28),  to  a 
prosecutor  who  had  secured  a  capital  conviction  against  a 
criminal,  exempting  the  holder  from  parish  and  ward 
offices  with  the  parish  in  which  the  felony  had  been  com- 
mitted. These  tickets  were  enrolled  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  and  sold  like  any  other  property.  The  privilege 
that  the  tickets  conferred  must  have  been  highly  valued, 
as  they  sold  at  a  high  price.  *  Last  week,'  says  the  Stam^ 
ford  Mercury,  1818,  Mar.  27,  *a  IVburn  ticket  sold  in 
Manchester  for  £280.*  The  act  under  which  they  were 
granted  was  repealed  a  few  months  later,  1818,  June  8,- 
and  they  are  no  longer  recognized.— See  Notes  and  Que- 
ries, 2d  series,  XI. 

TYBURN-TREE,  n.  ii'bem-tre  [Tyburn,  London,  where 
felons  were  formerly  hanged]:  the  gallows  (see  Tyburn). 

TYCOON,  n.  tl-kon'  fJap.  pronunciation  of  Chinese 
ta-kiun,  '  great  prince  *]:  the  title  or  styTe  assumed  by  lyesa- 
da,  the  Shogun  (q.v.)  with  whom  Commodore  Perry,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  and  whom  both  the  United  States  government 
(in  a  letter  sent  by  Perry)  and  Perry  himself  addressed 
as  '  emperor ' — a  title  to  which  no  shogun  had  any  right, 
being  only  a  servant  of  the  mikado  or  emperor.  The  title 
tycoon  was  never  recognized  by  the  Japanese,  but  was  the 
common  desijomation  of  the  shogun  among  foreigners  down 
to  the  abolition  of  the  shogunate  in  1868.  lyesada,  however, 
was  not  the  first  to  use  the  title  tai-kun,  for  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c.  ft  was  applied  to  one  of  his  predecessors 
(lyemitsCi,  the  third  shogun,  1628-49),  in  a  letter  sent  by  Bis 
government  to  Corea. 

TYE,  ti,  Christopher:  English  musician  of  the  16th  c; 
b.  1500,  at  Westminster.  He  was  educated  in  the  King's 
Chapel,  and  held  the  ofliceof  musical  instructor  to  Edward 
VI.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  He  received  the  degree  mu- 
sical doctor  from  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  1546  and  from 
Oxford  1548.  Under  Elizabeth,  he  was  organist  to  the 
Cbapel  Roval,  and  produced  various  services  and  anthems, 
some  of  which  are  yet  in  repute  among  musicians. 
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TYING— TYLER. 

TYING,  y.  fi'ing:  imp.  of  the  veib  Tra,  which  see 
binding;  fastening:  N.  in  mining,  the  process  of  washing 
ores. 

TYKE,  n.  i\k:  see  Tike. 

TYLDESLEY,  «iW^7J,  with  SHAKERLEY,  $MkfH'' 
II:  town  of  Lancaster  co.,  England;  11  m.  w.u.w.  of  Man- 
chester, 199  m.  n.w.  of  Loudon;  on  the  Loudon  and 
Northwestern  railway.  It  is  a  moderu  town,  having  had 
its  rise  and  growth  within  the  19th  c.  Its  chief  industries 
are  connect^  with  its  cotton -mills  and  the  extensive  coal 
mines  near  it.  It  contains  the  handsome  church  of  St. 
George,  built  1827  in  the  Early  Pointed  style.— Pop.  (1881) 
9,954;  (1891)  12.891. 

TYLER,  n.  tit^:  see  under  Tilb. 

TYLER,  tlkr:  dty,  cap.  of  Smith  oo.,  Tex.;  on  the 
International  and  Great  Northern,  the  St.  Louis  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  Short  Line  railroads;  19  m.  n.w. 
of  Troupe,  250  m.  n.  of  Galveston.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
region;  is  the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  dist.  and  circuit  courts, 
and  the  state  supreme  court  for  the  e.  dist.  of  Tex.;  and 
contains  co.  court-house,  public  library.  6  churches, 
Charnwood  Institute,  the  headquarters  of  the  Gulf  Short 
Line  railroad,  2  national  banks  (cap.  |SUO,000).  1  private 
bank,  and  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers.-— Pop.  (1880) 
2.428;  (1890)  6,908. 

TY'LER,  Bennet,  d.d.  :  Congregational  minister:  1783, 
July  10—1858,  May  14;  b.  Middlebury,  Conp.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1804;  studied  tbeol. ;  was  pastor  of 
the  Cong],  church  in  South  Britain.  Conn.,  1808-22:  pres. 
of  Dartmouth  College  1822-28;  pastor  of  the  Second  Congl. 
Church  in  Portland,  Me..  1828-88;  and  pres.  and  prof,  of 
Christian  theol.  in  tile  new  theol.  scminarv  in  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn,  (now  at  Hartford),  from  1888  till  his|death.  He 
was  a  strongly  logical  feasoner  and  an  earnest  adherent  to 
Calvinistic  doctrine;  and  was  one  of  the  lenders  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  *  new  divinity '  taught  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  under  Dr.  Taylor;  was  author  of  several  lustorioil, 
doctrinal,  and  controversial  works;  and  received  his  degree 
from  Middlebury  College  1828. 

TY'LER.  John,  tenth  president  of  the  United  States: 
1790.  Mar.  29—1862,  Jan.  18;  b.  Charles  City  co.,  Va.; 
son  of  an  officer  of  the  army  in  the  revolution,  and  a 
ludge  of  the  federal  court  of  admiralty.'  He  entered 
William  and  Mary  College  at  the  age  of  12,  graduated  at 
17,  was  admitted  to  the  Imr  at  19,  and  almost  immediately 
entered  on  a  lar^e  practice.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  supporting  the  policy  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  the  democratic  party.  He  was  elected  five 
times  almost  unanimously;  and  entered  congress  1816. 
During  his  long  congressional  career,  he  sustained  M  the 
measures  of  the  states'-rights  party.  He  was  elected 
gov.  of  Va.  1825,  and  U.  S.  senator  1827.  He  supported 
Gen.  Jackson  (q.v.)  and  the  democratic  policy;  but  sided 
with  Calhoun  on  the  question  of  Nullification  (q.v.).  At  a 
later  period,  however,  1888-4,  he  supported  Clay's  resolu- 
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tioDS  of  ceDSure  on  €ren.  Jackson  for  removing  the  govt, 
deposits  from  the  U.  8.  Bank.  From  this  period  be  became 
an  active  adherent  of  Henry  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the 
whig  or  republican  party;  and  was  elected  vice-pres.  of  the 
United  States  1840,  with  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  as 
pres.  Pres;  Harrison  died  1841,  Apr.  4,  a  month  after 
his  inauguration;  T.  thus  became  pres.  He  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  removing  democrats  from  office,  and  ap- 
pointing whigs,  and  pronouncing  in  favor  of  whiff  meas- 
ures; but  soon  afterward  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  U.  &  bank, 
passed  by  congress,  as  he  believed  thst  congress  had  no 
power  to  create  such  a  corporation  within  the  limits  of  a 
state  without  the  consent  of  that  state.  Several  members 
of  his  cabinet  resigned;  and.  after  some  changes,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  great  southern  democratic  statesman,  became 
sec.  of  state.  T.'s  administration  was  on  extreme  demo- 
cratic lines,  opposed  to  the  party  which  had  elected  him. 
The  most  important  act  of  his  administration  was  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  1845,  Mar.  1.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  retired  to  private  life  until  1861,  when  he  was  ^ 
pres.  of  a  peace  convention  at  Washington.  Failing  in  his ' 
efforts  at  a  compromise,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
congress  until  his  death,  at  Richmond. 

T.  married  LeUtia  (1790,  Nov.  12—1842,  Sep.  9),  daughter 
of  Robert  Christian,  a  planter  of  Va.  She  removed  to 
Wa^ington  with  her  husband  1842,  but  died  shortly 
afterwa^— the  duties  of  mistress  of  the  White  House  de- 
volving on  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler. 

TY'LER,  Moses  Coit.  ll.d..  l.h.d.:  educator:  b.  Gris- 
wold.  Conn.,  1885,  Auff.  2.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1857,  and  at  the  Audovcr  Theol.  Seminary  1860;  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congl.  Church  in  Poushkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
1860-62;  engaged  In  lecturing,  study,  and  literary  work  in 
England  1863-67;  was  prof,  of  the  £ng.  language  and 
literature  in  the  Univ.  of  Mich. '1867-81;  and  since  1881 
has  been  prof,  of  American  history  in  Cornell  Univ.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  1881,  and 
priest  1883,  and  received  the  degree  ll.d.  from  Wooster 
Univ.  1875,  and  l.h.d.  from  Columbia  College  1888. 

TY'LER,  Robert  Ooden:  milit.  officer:  1881,  Dec.  22 
—1874,  Dec.  1;  b.  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  1853;  entered  the  army  as  brevet.  2d 
Heut.  of  artil.;  served  principally  on  the  w.  frontier  tin 
1860,  when  he  was  transferred  to  "New  York.  In  the  civil 
war  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort 
Sumter;  in  reopening  communication  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore;  in  the  defense  of  Wushiu&rton;  in  the 
Va.  peninsular  campaign;  and  in  the  principal  operations 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  promoted  brig.gen. 
of  vols.  18fe;  brevetted  briff.gen,  and  mai.gen.  U.  8.  A 
at  the  close  of  the  war;  andwas  afterward  transferred  (Q 
the  quartermaster's  dept.,  with  rank  of  lieut.colonel. 
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TY'LER,  Hoyall:  jurist:  1757.  July  18— 1826,  Aug.  16; 
b.  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1776;  stud- 
ied law  with  John  Adams;  served  a  short  time  in  the 
revolutionary  war  and  in  the  Shays  rebellion;  settled  in 
Guilford,  Vt..  to  practice  law  1790;  and  was  Judge  of  ihe 
slate  supreme  court  1794-1800,  and  chief  justice  1800-06. 
T.  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  dramatistsaud  humor- 
ists, and  a  frequent  contributor  of  prose  and  verse  to  the 
periodicals  of  his  day. 

TY'LER,  William  Seymouk,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  classical 
teacher  and  author:  b.  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  1810.  Sep.  2. 
Since  1826,  except  two  years  at  Andover  llieol.  Seminary, 
he  has  been  connected  with  Amherst  Coll.  as  student 
(graduating  1830).  tutor,  and  prof.,  his  chair  being  that  of 
Greek  lang.  and  lit.,  and  for  the  first  few  years  including 
Latin  also.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  learned  writer  for 
reviews  and  as  a  forcible  preacher.  Beloved  by  studenis, 
he  has  repeatedly  been  acting  pres.  during  his  55  years' 
professorship.  Besides  his  annotated  text* book  editions  of 
Tacitus,  Plato,  Homer,  and  Demosthenes,  he  has  published 
a  prize  essay,  Prayer  for  Colleges  (1854);  Memoir  of  Dr, 
Henry  Lobdell  (1859);  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets  (1867); 
Plutarc/i  on  the  Delay  of  Vie  Deity  (1867);  and  UisUyry  cf 
Amherst  College  (1873). 

TY  LER  INSURRECTION:  see  Wat  Tyler  Insur- 

RBCTION. 

TYLOPHORA.  O-Vfo-ra:  ^enus  of  plants,  of  nat.  order 
AselepiadacecB,  natives  of  the  E.  Indies,  New  Holland,  etc  ; 
with  wheel-shaped  corolla  and  tive-leaved  fleshv  coronet. 
T.  asthmatica,  native  of  the  coast  of  Conimandel,  has  hieh 
reputation  as  a  medicinal  plant:  its  root  has  properties  like 
those  of  ipecacuanha,  and  has  been  found  of  great  use  in 
dysentery. 

TYLOR,  il'ler^  Edward  Burnett,  d.c.l.,  ll.d.:  anti- 
quarian and  ethnologist:  b.  London,  1832,  Oct.  2.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Friends*  School,  Tottenham.  His  re- 
searches have  been  concerned  with  the  study  of  human 
races,  their  history,  languages,  and  customs.  He  became 
keeper  of  the  museum  of  Oxford  Univ.  1888;  later,  reader 
in  anthropology  in  that  univ. ;  Gilford  lecturer  in  Aberdeen 
Univ.  1888.  He  is  author  of  Anahtuie,  or  Mexico,  etc. : 
Besearches  into  the  Hist  of  Mankind;  Ptimitive  Culture; 
Anthropology:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Man  and  Civ- 
ilization. 

TYMBAL,  n.  tlm'bdl:  see  Timbal. 

TYMPAN,  n.  tlm'pdn  [F.  fywoan— from  L.  tympdnum; 
Gr.  tumpdnon,  a  drum,  a  timbrel— from  tupto^  I  strike:  It. 
timpano] :  in  a  platen  printing-press,  the  parchment  frame 
on  which  the  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  before  being  turned  over 
on  the  form  of  type  to  be  printed.  Tympanum,  n.  t\m'' 
pd-num,  a  drum-shaped  wheel  with  spirally  carved  parti- 
tions, used  for  raising  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation: 
in  anat.,  the  outer  membranous  wall  of  the  middle  cavity  of 
the  ear,  familiarly  called  the  drum  of  the  Ear  (q.  v.);  the 
cavity  itself:  in  arch,  the  naked  fwceof  a  pediment,  usually 
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a  trian^ar  space  or  table  in  the  corners  or  sides  of  ai) 
aicb,  ofteD  enriched  with  figures;  the  die  of  a  pedestal: 
the  panel  of  a  door,  in  boi.,  a  membrane  which  stretches 
across  the  mouth  of  the  spore-case  of  some  urn-mosses. 
Tympanic,  a.  ilTn-pdnfik,  or  Tym'pahal,  a.  -pd-ndl,  be- 
longing to  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear.  Ttiipa- 
NiZK,  y.  tim'pd-niz,  to  stretch,  as  the  skin  over  a  drum -head. 
Tym'panizino,  imp.  Tym  panizbd,  pp.  -nttd.  Ttm'pa- 
ni'tes,  n.  'pd-nVtez,  or  Tym'pant,  n,  -gf^^J,  in  nud,,  a 
flatulent  distention  of  the  abiloroen.  Tni'PAinT'ic,  a. 
-nlt^lk,  relating  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected  with  tym- 
panites. 

TYNDALE,  tin'dal  (or  Tindale),  William:  eminent 
English  reformer  and  martyr,  translator  of  the  New  Test, 
and  the  Pentiiteuch:  about  1484-1536;  b.  Gloucestershire. 
He  was  educated  tirst  at  Oxford,  afterward  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  from  bis  youth,  as  Foxe  says,  *  singularly  addicted 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.*  After  leaving  Cambrid^, 
he  became  tutor  and  chaplain  in  the  house  of  Sir  Jmin 
Walsh,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershire,  where  his  religious 
debates  with  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  the  neighbornood 
soon  aroused  their  wrath.  He  went  to  London  about  the 
middle  of  1528.  bent  on  fulfilling  bis  long-cherished  de- 
sire of  translating  the  New  Test,  into  English.  Finding 
publication  impossible  in  England,  he  retired  to  Germany 
1524,  visited  Luther,  and  flea  from  place  to  place  under 
persecution,  completing  his  transl.  and  publication  of  the 
New  Test,  at  Worms  1528.  This  work  was  conveyed  into 
England,  and,  though  denounced  by  government,  was  yet 
so  eagerly  received  by  the  people  that  several  reprints 
were  produced  by  the  Dutch  printers  in  the  next  few  years. 
T.  continued  on  the  continent,  writing  tracts  in  advocacy 
of  the  Reformed  doctrines;  in  1580  he  published  his  transl. 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  1581  one  of  the  prophet  Jonali. 
From  1530  he  appears  to  have  dwelt  chiefly  in  Antwerp, 
where,  1534  and  5,  he  pub.  two  revised  editions  of  his 
New  Test.  He  was  continuously  the  subject  of  plots,  and 
1535  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and  after  a  confine- 
ment of  16  months  in  theca.slle  of  Vilvord^,  near  Brussels, 
was  publicly  strangled  as  a  heretic,  and  his  body  afterward 
burned  at  the  stake  at  Antwerp. — T.  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  talent;  and  his  writings,  in  addition  to  his 
translations,  show  how  well  adapted  he  was  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  so  fearlessly  carried  out.  Our  modern 
(King  James's)  version  of  the  JiTew  Test,  is  usually  regarded 
as  substantially  T.'s  transl.  with  modernized  spelling:  see 
Bible,  The.— For  bibliography,  see  Introduction  to  Mom- 
bert's  critical  reprint  of  T.'s  Pentateuch  (New  York  1884): 
for  biography,  see  William  Tyndale,  by  Rev.  R.  Demaus, 

M.A.  (1871). 

TYNDALL,  tin'dal,  John,  ll.d.:  physicist:  b.  1820, 
Aug.  21,  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  couaty  Carlow,  Ireland.  Ho 
had  few  educational  advantages.  On  returning  from  the 
'continent,  where  he  received  part  of  his  education,  he 
found  employment  in  one  of  the  subordinate  grades  of  the 
ordnance  survey.    He  was  afterward  appointed  teacher  of 
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nat.  philos.  at  Queenwood  Colle^,  Hampshire,  and  there 
began  those  ongiDal  investigations  which  have  distin- 
guished him  amoog  explorers  of  science.  1858,  Jan.,  he 
communicated  his  first  paper  to  the  Royal  8oc.,  On  MoUe- 
tUar  Influeneei — Transmission  of  Heat  through  Organic 
Bti'uciures.  It  shows  much  of  that  skill  in  experimenting 
and  fertility  of  resource  which  characterize  his  subsequent 
researches,  and  illustrates  important  questions  in  natural 
philosophy.  Year  bv  year,  T.  has  extended  scientific 
knowledge.  His  field  of  research  is  wide  and  vaiied,  as 
exemplified  by  the  subjects  of  his  papers  in  PhUosopliieal 
Transactions:  On  the  Vibrations  and  Tones  produced  by  (A« 
Contact  of  Bodies  hating  Different  Temperatures  (1854);  On 
the  PhysiuU  Phenomena  of  Glaciers  {18^7);  OnSomePhysi- 
eal  Properties  of  lee  (1858-9);  On  Transmission  of  Seat 
through  Gaseous  Bodies  (1859);  series  on  Radiation,  six 
papers  (1861-65);  On  Caloreseenee  (1865):  On  Vie  Invisible 
Badiation  cf  Ihe  Electric  Light  (1865).  In  1867  he  lectured 
on  Sounding  and  Sensitive  Flames,  In  1855  and  61  T.  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  Bakerian  lecture  to  the  Roval  Soc. ; 
the  subjects  were:  On  the  Nature  of  the  Force  bv  which 
Bodies  are  repelled  from  t?ie  Poles  of  a  Magnet;  and  On  the 
Absorption  and  Badiation  of  Heat  by  Gases  and  Vapors,  and 
on  the  Physical  Connection  of  Badiation,  Absorption,  and 
Conduction,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  series  on  Badiation 
above  mentioned.  The  publication  of  this  series  marks  an 
epoch  in  scientific  research,  for  the  facts  and  conclusions 
therein  set  forth  demonstrate  the  relation  of  aqueous  va- 
por to  radiant  heat,  and  elucidate  meteorolodcal  phenom- 
ena connected  with  some  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
interesting  questions  of  cosmical  science. 

In  1864  the  Council  of  the  Roval  8oc.  awarded  to  T. 
their  Rumford  medal,  in  recognition  of  his  scientific  re- 
'  searches,  particularly  as  bearing  on  Light  and  Heat.  Aa 
lecturer  on  scientific  subjects  he  had  high  reputation:  his 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  School  of  Mines 
are  marked  by  fulness  of  knowledge  and  clearness  of  illus- 
tration: he  experimented  with  and  wrote  on  germs  and  on 
the  acoustic  transparency  or  cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  on  many  other  subjects.  In  1853  T.  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Soc.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  prof, 
of  nat.  philos.  in  the  Royal  Institution,  where,  as  successor 
to  Davy  and  Faraday,  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 

6 lace  for  original  research.  His  lectures  at  the  School  of 
[ines  were  attended  by  crowds  of  working-men.  His  lines 
of  study  and  thought  were  essentially  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  some  of  his  occasional  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  metaphysics  or  theology  have  not  shown  his 
powers  at  their  best.  He  was  ll.d.  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
member  of  a  number  of  scientific  societies  on  the  continent. 
He  was  chosen  pres.  of  the  Brit.  Assoc.  1874.  Besides  his 
papers  for  the  Royal  Soc..  T.  wrote  articles  in  the  Philo- 
sophical  Magazine  and  The  Fortnightly  Review.  Among 
his  many  separate  works  are:  Th^  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  being 
a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Events  (1860);  Mountaineer- 
ing in  1861  (1862);  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion  (2d 
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ed.  1865);  JRadiation,  the  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge  1865; 
Lectures  on  8(mnd  (1867);  memoir  of  Prof.  Faraday  (1868); 
Fragments  of  Science,  and  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps 
(1871);  Six  Lectures  on  Light  (1878);  Address  delivered  before 
the  British  Association  in  1874,  with  Additions  (1874);  Essays 
on  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air  (1881).  He  d.  1898, 
Dec.  4. 

TYNDARID^.  n.  plu.  iinddyi-de  [L.,  the  sons  of 
Tyndanis:  Qr.  Tundareos,  Tundaros]:  in  class,  myth,. 
Castor  and  Pollux  (q.  v.),  sons  of  Tyndanis,  King  of  Lace- 
dsemon. 

TYNE,  Hn:  river  in  n.  England,  formed  by  confluence 
of  two  head-waters— the  North  T.  and  the  South  T.  The 
N.  T.  rises  on  the  Scottish  border,  11  m.  8.e.  of 
Hawick,  flows  s.  across  Eeelder  Moor,  and  s.e.  to  Hexham, 
after  traversing  a  district  of  picturesque  villages  and 
gentlemen's  seats.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Reed,  which 
rises  on  Carter  Pell  and  flows  s.e.  past  Otterburn  to  Bel- 
lingham,  where  it  joins  the  larger  stream.  Near  Hexham 
the  N.  T.  is  joined  by  the  S.  T.,  which  rises  on  the  slopes 
of  Cross  FelC  11  fai.  n.  of  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  flows 
n.  to  Haltwhistle,  thence  e.  to  Hexham,  through  a  district 
abounding  in  old  castles  and  peel-houses.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  head-waters,  the  T.  flows  e.  through  s. 
Northumberland,  which  presents  charming  scenery  and 
is  studded  with  castles  and  country  seats.  At  Blaydon — 
about  8  m.  above  Newcastle — navigation  begins,  and  from 
this  point,  passing  Newcastle  (q.v.),  Gateshead  (q.v.),  N. 
Shields  (q.v.),  and  S.  Shields  (q.v.),  its  banks  are  lined 
with  foundries,  furnaces,  docks,  wharves,  and  quays. 
Total  length  80  m.  The  T.  owes  its  importance  to  the 
valuable  mineral  district  through  which  it  flows. — See 
Guthrie's  IHver  Tyne:  Its  History  and  Resources  (1880). 

TYNEMOUTH,  tin' math  or  tin-:  small  village  and 
parish  of  Northumberland,  England;  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
river  Tyne,  and  near  its  mouth— hence  the  name.  It  is  8 
m.  e.  of  Newcastle  by  railway,  and  its  light-house  is  in  lat. 
65°  1'  n.,  long.  1°  25'  w.  Though  itself  only  a  village,  it 
gives  name  to  a  township,  most  of  which,  however,  is 
comprised  in  the  town  of  N.  Shields  (see  Shibldb, 
Nokth).  It  also  gives  name  to  a  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  including,  besides  the  village  of 
T.,  the  large  town  of  N.  Shields  and  the  three  vil- 
kges  Chirton,  Preston,  and  Cullercoats.  The  village 
oi  T.  is  much  f<requented  as  a  watering-place  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Newcastle.  Its  sands,  about  a  mile  in 
length,  form  an  excellent  bathing-ground.  There  are 
many  attractive  buildings  and  institutions,  as  the  castle 
and  fortifications,  the  flne  ruins  of  a  priory  and  Lady 
chapel,  the  Master  Mariners'  Asylum,  etc. — Pop.  of  town- 
ship 21.000;  of  borough  (1881)  43.868:  (1891)  46,267. 
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TYNG,  Ung,  Stephen  HioomsoN,  d.d.;  Prot  Eplsc 
clergyman:  1800,  Mar.  1—1885,  Sep.  4;  b.  Newburyport. 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1817;  spent  two 
years  in  mercantile  business;  studied  theol.  in  Bristol, 
K.  I. ;  and  was  ordained  in  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  1821.  In 
1821-28  he  was  rector  in  Georgetown.  D.  C;  1823-29  in 
Prince  George  co.,  Md.;  1829-88  of  St.  Paul's,  and  1888-45 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  both  in  Philadelphia;  and 
1845-78  of  St.  George's  in  New  York.  He  was  retired 
from  his  last  charge  as  rector  emeritus,  with  a  pension.  He 
received  his  degiee  from  Jefferson  College,  1882  and 
Harvard  1851.  T.  was  noted  for  his  fervid  and  puneent 
pulpit  eloquence,  and  as  a  vigorous  leader  of  the  Mow 
church'  clergy  in  the  denomination.  At  various  times  he 
was  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Beeord&r,  the  Theological  B&- 
positorv,  and  the  Protestant  Churchman;  and  was  a  founder 
of  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Soc.,  the  American  Church 
Missionary  Soc.,  and  the  Evangelical  Education  Soc.  He 
was  popular  and  effective  in  addresses  on  temperance  and 
patriotic  subjects;  and  published,  among  many  theological 
and  biographical  works,  Lectures  on  the  Law  and  t?ie 
Gospel  (Philadelphia  1882);  Forty  Tears'  Experience  in  Sun- 
day-schools (New  York  1860);  TJie  Prayer-book  Illustrated 
by  Scripture  (8  vols.  1868-67);  and  The  Office  and  Duty  of  a 
mrislian  Pastor  (1874). — His  son,  Stephen  Hiqgikbon 
T.,  Jr.,  D.D.  (b.  Philadelphia,  1839),  was  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  (Prot.  Episc),  New  York,  1865-81;  but  re- 
signed and  became  manager  In  Paris  of  the  European  in- 
terests of  an  American  lire  insurance  company. 

TYPE,  n.  tip  [F.  type,  type— from  L.  typus;  Qr.  tupos,  a 
figure,  an  image  on  a  wall — from  tuptein,  to  strike:  It.  Upo]: 
a  mark  of  something;  an  emblem,  sig[n,  or  symbol;  a  gen- 
eral form  which  gives  character  of  similarity  to  others;  a 
figure  of  something  to  come;  the  design  on  a  medal;  the 
shape  or  form  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  metal  or  wood, 
or  the  prism-shaped  piece  of  metal  or  wood  on  the  face  of 
which  such  a  letter  has  been  formed  (see  below);  a  pecul- 
iarity in  the  form  of  a  disease;  the  primitive  idea  or  pattern 
of  a  work  of  arl,  having  its  existence  in  nature;  the  perfect 
representation  or  idea  of  anything:  in  biol.  and  nat.  hist., 
the  characteristic  representative  of  a  class,  genus,  or  species, 
in  which  its  most  ideal  peculiarities  are  realized,  or  such  a 
group,  class,  genus,  or  species;  compare  Arcfietype,  the 
simple  essential  plan  common  to  all  divisions  and  members 
of  a  sub-kingdom  or  class:  V.  to  tjrpify.'  Trpic,  a.  tlp\k, 
or  Typ'ical,  a.  -)rkdl,  emblematic;  figurative;  indicative 
rather  than  positive;  in  bot.^  ete.,  ap^ied  to  a  specimen 
which  has  eminently  the  characteristics  of  the  species,  or 
to  a  species  having  the  characteristics  of  an  order;  repre- 
senting something  future  by  a  form,  model,  or  resemblance. 
Typ'ically,  ad.  -II,  Typ  icalness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  of 
being  typical.  Typ'ify,  v.  -/I  [h.facw,  I  make]:  to  rep- 
resent by  an  image  or  resemblance;  to  foreshadow;  to  pre- 
figure. Typ'ipting,  imp.  Typ'ified,  pp.  -fid.  Tyt'ifi- 
ca'tion,  n.  -kd'shun,  act  of  typifying.  Type-poundbb,  a 
mftoufapturer  of  tjp^  for  printing.     TvpB-FQViipjiY,  a 
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place  where  types  are  manafactured.  Type-metal,  an 
aJloy  of  lead»  antimony,  and  tin,  used  io  making  types. 
Typic  fbvtcb.  a  fever  that  is  re^lar  as  in  its  attacks,  or 
follows  a  regular  type,  as  distinguished  from  erratic  fevers, 
which  are  irregular  in  their  attacks,  or  appear  at  undeter^ 
minate  intervals. 

TYPE,  in  Theology:  image  or  representation  of  some 
object  which  is  callea  the  Antitype  (q.v.)  In  theological 
use,  T.  denotes  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  those  pro- 
phetic prefigurings  of  the  persons  and  things  of  the  New 
Dispensation  which  are  found  in  the  ritual  and  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament.  See  Herheneutics:  Exegesis: 
for  the  different  senses  of  which  the  literal  text  of  Script- 
ure is  considered  susceptible.  Of  one  of  these,  the 
'mystical,*  a  further  subdivision  is  the  'typical'  sense. 
The  word  '  type  *  ilself  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test.  (Acte  vii.  43;  Rom.  v.  14;  Phil.  iii.  17);  also  by  the 
Jewish  historians,  e.g.,  Philo,  0pp.,  t.  I.,  108;  and  while 
Paul  and  other  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  ancient  types 
of  things  to  come,  Peter  completes  the  parallelism  by  de- 
scribing baptism  as  the  antitype  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  I  Pet. 
iii.  21.  Of  the  types  of  the  Old  Test.,  many  are  directly 
pointed  out  as  such  in  their  very  institution;  many  also 
are  distinctly  applied  in  the  New  Test.  There  is  a  large 
class,  however,  which  more  properly  fall  under  the  mys- 
tical sense  of  Scripture,  and  which  are  called  indirect,  i.e., 
'adaptive '  or  'applied,'  types:  in  application  and  interpre- 
tation of  these,  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  especially  Augus- 
tine and  Gregory  the  Great,  are  amazingly  elaborate  and 
ingenious. 

TYPE:  a  right-angled  prism-shaped  stamp  or  die  of 
wood  or  metal  having  on  one  end  (the  face)  a  letter  or 
character  In  high  relieii  used  in  Printing  (q.v. ).  The  name 
is  used  also  for  the  aggregate  of  such  lettered  dies,  as  well 
.  as  for  the  particular  style  or  variety  of  letter  impressed  by 
them.  The  earliest  types  (in  this  last  sense)  were  in  the 
style-  known  as  €U)thic  or  Black  Letter  (q.v.);  this  was 
superseded,  except  in  Germany,  by  Roman  and  Italic. 
The  top  of  a  type  is  its  'face;'  the  lower  end  on  which  it 
stands  is  grooved,  thus  forming  'feet;'  the  'shoulder' is 
the  part  on  the  top  which  projects  beyond  the  letter;  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  foot  is  the  '  shank  *  or  *  body;'  and  the 
front  or  '  belly '  of  the  shank  has  a  nick  or  nicks  across  it 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  type-setter  in  placing  the  type  in 
his  '  stick'  (see  Type-setting). 

The  sizes  of  type  used  at  the  present  day  are  very  numer- 
ous, ranging  from  Mlliant — the  minutest  kind,  used  in 
printing  vest-pocket  Bibles — to  those  used  in  placards  and 
posters.  In  book-work  about  16  sizes  are  in  use.  Brilliant, 
the  smallest  regular  size,  has  about  289  lines  to  the  lineal 
foot;  gem,  next  in  order,  222;  diamond^  207;  pearl,  178; 
agaU  (or  ruby),  166;  nonpareil,  188;  minion,  122;  brevier 
(in  which  this  is  printed),  111;  bourgeois,  102i;  long 
primer,  89;  emaU  pica,  88;  pica,  71i;  English,  64;  great 
primer,  51^;  double  pica,  41^;  and  so  on.  All  sizes  larger 
than  canon  (afeout  17}  lines  to  the  foot)  are  named  by  the 
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regular  multiples  of  pica,  English,  etc.,  according  to  the 
class  respectively— e.g.,  ttoo-Unepica,  ttoo-line  English,  four, 
$ix,  eight,  or  ten-line  pica,  etc.  Some  of  these  names  were 
given  from  the  first  maker;  others  from  the  books  first 
'  printed  with  the  particular  letter.  Tbus,  Cicero  is  the 
name  of  a  type  in  France  and  Germany,  with  which 
Cicero's  letters  were  first  printed  (Rome  1467);  pica  is  from 
the  service  of  the  mass,  termed  Pica  or  Pic;  primer,  from 
Primarius,  the  book  of  Prayers  to  the  Virgin;  In'emer, 
from  Breeiarp;  canon,  from  the  canons  of  the  church; 
etc. 

In  the  United  States  tiie  common  unit  of  size  is  the 
'  point '  (about  i^  of  an  inch),  adopted  1888  by  the  United 
States  Type-founders'  Assoc.  The  point  system,  however, 
originated  in  France  1787,  and  is  now  in  general  use  there 
ana  in  Germany.  The  point  in  use  in  the  United  States  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  French  point,  12  of  the  latter 
being  nearly  equal  to  18  points  of  the  former.  In  this  sys- 
tem orevier  is  called  8-point,  minion  7-point,  nonpareil  6- 
point,  pica  12-point,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  types  are  sold  by  weight  by  the  founders, 
the  price  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  size  of  the 
letter— the  smallest  size  being  the  most  expensive.  In  the 
diamond  size  (4J  points)  2,800  go  to  a  single  lb.  of  the  let- 
ter i,  and  of  the  thinnest  space  about  5,000. 

A  complete  assortment  of  types  is  called  a  Font,  which 
may  be  regulated  to  any  extent.  A  font  of  1,000  lbs. 
would  contain  about  5U  lbs.  of  Roman  lower-case  (i.e., 
small  letters),  86  lbs.  of  capitals,  20  lbs.  of  small  capitals, 
40  lbs.  of  figures,  28  lbs.  of  points,  85  lbs.  of  spaces,  122 
lbs.  of  Quadrats  (q.v.),  5  lbs.  of  fractions,  78  lbs.  of  italic 
lower-case,  28  lbs.  of  italic  capitals,  and  4  lbs.  of  sundries. 
Every  type-founder  has  a  scale  showing  the  proportional 
quantity  of  each  letter  required  for  a  font;  and  a  peculiar 
scale  is  required  for  every  language.  For  the  Eng.  lan- 
guage, the  following  is  a  type-founder's  scale  for  the  small 
letters  of  a  font  of  types  of  a  particular  size  and  weight: 


a 

8,600 

h 

6,400 

o 

b 

1,600 

I 

8,000 

P 

c 

8,000 

I 

400 

q 

d 

4.400 

800 

r 

e 

12,000 

1 

4,000 

8 

f 

S.500 

m 

8,000 

t 

e 

1,700 

Q 

8,000 

U 

8.000 
1,700 
600 
6.900 
8,000 
9,000 
8,400 


1.200 
2,000 

400 
2.000 

200 


It  appears  from  this  scale  that  the  letter  e  is  used  much 
more  frequently  than  any  other  character.  The  standard 
height  of  type  in  Great  Britain  is  '9166  inch;  in  the  United 
States  it  vanes  from  that  to  '9186  inch.  See  Typb-pocnd- 
ing:  Typb-mbtai:  Typb-setting. 
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ITf  PE-FOUNDING:  the  casting  of  metal  type  for  use 
Sn  printing.  In  the  early  days  of  printing,  the  type  used 
by  printers  were  cast  by  themselves;  but  as  the  art  devel- 
oped, tjrpe-founding  as  a  distinct  business  became  neces- 
sary. 

Type-founding  originated  in  Germany  with  printing;  as 
early  as  1453,  P.  8ch5fler  (see  Gutenberg)  had  substituted 
types  of  cast-metal  for  the  original  wooden  types.  The 
earliest  and  best  punch-cutters  were  in  Ndmberjr,  which 
for  a  time  supplied  the  type-founders  throughout  Germany 
with  punches.  Bodoni  (1740-1818)  in  Italy,  the  Didote 
(q.v.)  in  France,  and  Breitkopf  (1719-94)  in  Leipzig,  are 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
type-making  on  the  ic^ntinent.  The  art  made  little  prog- 
ress in  Great  Britain  from  the  time  of  Caxton,  ana  the 
types  used  were  mostly  imported  from  Holland,  until 
about  1730,  when  William  Caslon,  originally  an  engraver 
of  ornamental  devices,  turned  his  attention  to  letter-cut- 
ting, and  soon  established  such  a  reputation  as  not  onlv 
put  a  stop  to  importation  of  foreign  types,  but  caused  his 
own  to  be  freauently  sent  to  continental  countries:  the 
foundry  established  by  hhn  in  London  is  still  in  existence. 
Baskenrille  (q.v.)  is  the  next  greatest  name  in  the  history 
of  the  art  in  England.  The  types  produced  by  Alexander 
Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  became  the  foundation  of  the  fame  of 
the  Foulis  (q.v.)  as  printers.  The  type-foundry  of  Miller 
&  Richard  in  Edinburgh  has  bad  well-merited  reputation 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  which  it  still  maintains.  In 
the  United  States  many  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  the  apparatus  for  tjpe- 

> of  the 


founding  was  much  the  same  as  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
19th  c.    The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  cutting  of  a 

{)UDch  or  die  resembling  the  required  letter.  The  punch 
s  of  hardened  steel,  with  the  figure  of  the  letter  cut,  the 
reverse  way,  on  its  point.  This  die  is  struck  into  a  piece 
of  copper  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  of  width  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
type  to  be  cast.  This  copper,  being  so  impressed  with  the 
representation  of  the  letter,  requires  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
mold  in  which  the  type  are  to  be  cast,  so  that  the  '  face '  or 
impression  of  the  punch  (in  the  copper)  may  be  brought 
into  such  relation  with  the  metal  which  forms  the  *  body ' 
or  stalk  of  the  type  that  when  the  types  are  '  set  up '  they 
may  stand  at  the  proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  be 
in  *  line'  or  ranse,  and  also  square  to  the  page:  this  worL 
is  termed  'Justifying,' and  the  copper  when  so  justified 
nnd  squared  is  termed  a  *  matrix.'  The  matrix  is  then 
fixed  into  a  small  instrument  or  frame,  called  the  mold, 
composed  of  two  parts.  The  external  surface  is  of  wood, 
the  internal  of  steel.  At  the  top  is  a  shelving  orifice,  into 
which  the  metal  Is  poured.  The  space  within  is  of  the 
size  of  the  required  body  of  the  letter,  and  is  made  true. 
The  melted  metal,  being  poured  into  this  space,  sinks 
down  to  the  bottom  into  the  matrix,  and,  instantly  cooling, 
the  mold  la  opeuedi  nnd  th«  type  drope  out*    Tms  procew 
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of  castiDe  types  is  executed  with  great  celerity.  Every 
separate  Tetter  iu  the  alphabet,  every  tigure,  point,  or  mark, 
must  have  its  own  punch  and  maitrix.  In  casting  types, 
the  founder  stands  at  a  table,  and  has  beside  him  a  small 
furnace  and  pot  with  heated  metal  (see  Type-metal), 
which  he  lifts  with  a  small  ladle. 

Various  attempts  were  made  during  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  c.  to  cast  type  by  machiuetr.  The  first  successful 
apijaratus  was  the  invention  of  Elibu  White,  of  New  York. 
This  has  been  modified  and  repeatedly  improved  by  David 
Bruce,  a  ScoVsman  resident  in  the  United  Suites.  The 
type-casting  machine  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
and  patented  by  Miller  &  Richaixl,  of  Edinburgh,  1848. 
This  machine  requires  a  man  to  drive  it,  but  pi-oduces 
more  than  double  the  quantity  produced  by  hand  in  any 
given  time,  while  the  finish  and  regularity  of  the  type  are 
much  more  perfect.  Another  machine  was  constructed 
and  patented  some  years  after  by  the  same  firm^  with  the 
view  to  apply  steam  for  driving,  which  was  successfully 
completed  1860,  and  is  now  the  ai)proved  system  of  casting. 

The  type-casting  machine  consists,  first,  of  a  small  melt- 
ing-pot, which  contains  the  molten  metal  and  is  placed 
over  a  small  furnace  having  an  outer  case  of  cast-iron. 


lype-castiog  Machine. 

In  the  interior  of  the  pot  is  arranged  a  forcing-pump  and 
valve  for  admitting  the  metal  under  the  piston,  by  the 
action  of  which  the  molten  metal  is  forced  through  a 
jiarrow  channel  leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
ifl  which  the  pistoa  works  to  the  outside  of  the  pot,  where 
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there  is  a  nipple,  with  a  small  hole  through  it  Against 
Ibis  nipple  the  mold  in  which  the  type  is  formed  is 
pressed  at  the  moment  at  which  the  piston  descends,  and 
80  receives  the  molten  metal  that  forms  the  type. 

The  second  part  of  the  machine  is  that  which  carries  the 
mold,  and  to  which  it  is  firmly  bolted.  The  mold  is  simi- 
lar to  the  old  liand-mold,  but  modified  to  suit  the  machine; 
it  is  much  stronger;  the  'jets'  are  shorter,  and  the  orifice 
by  which  the  metal  enters  is  smaller,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  small  hole  in  the  nipple 
in  front  of  the  pot.  The  mold—as  the  old  hand-mold — is 
made  in  halves;  one  being  firmly  bolted  to  an  arm  which, 
by  cams  and  levers,  is  madd"  to  oscillate,  and  carry  the 
mold  to  and  from  the  nipple  in  front  of  and  above  the 
pot:  the  other  is  boiled  to  another  arm,  which,  by  a  pecul- 
iarly formed  hinge,  is  attached  to  the  first  arm,  so  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  mold  may  be  made  to  open  and  shut 
on  each  other,  like  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box;  and  so  both 
sides  of  the  mold  oscillate  together  to  and  from  the  nipple 
in  the  pot  from  which  they  receive  the  molten  metal. 
The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows:  the  piston 
being  raised  in  the  chamber  of  the  pump, and  the  chamber 
being  supplied  with  metal  through  the  valve,  the  mold  is 
brought  fl^inst  the  nipple;  the  valve  closes,  to  prevent 
the  metal  being  forced  back  into  the  pot;  the  piston  de- 
8(%nds.  and  forces  the  metal  through  the  narrow  channel 
into  the  mold;  the  mold  then  recedes  from  the  nipple,  and 
in  receding  the  two  halves  separate  from  each  other,  and 
eject  tho  type;  the  mold  again  approaches  the  nipple,  and 
in  approaching  the  two  halves  close  together,  and  are 
ready  for  another  operation.  A  blast  of  cold  air  is  directed 
npon  each  mold,  to  keep  it  cool. 

When  the  type  drops  from  the  mold,  it  is  in  a  rough 
state;  and  as  soon  as  a  heap  has  accumulated  on  the  cast- 
er's table,  the  types  are  removed  by  a  bo^,  who  breaks  off 
a  superfluous  tag  of  metal,  or  '  jet,'  hanging  at  the  end  of 
each.  From  the  breakiug-off  boy  the  types  are  removed 
to  another  place,  where  a  boy  rubs  or  smooths  their  sides 
on  a  stone.  When  well  smoothed,  they  are  removed  to 
a  table,  and  set  up  in  long  lines  upion  a  *  stick '  (see  Typk- 
SBTTiKe):  they  are  then  dressed  or  finished,  and  after 
being  examined  by  a  magnifying-glass  are  ready  for  use. 
Whatever  be  the  size  of  the  types,  they  all  are  made  of 
uniform  height  (see  Type),  and  must  be  perfectly  true  in 
their  angles,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  lock  them 
together:  a  single  irregular  type  would  derange  a  whole 
p&ge.  All  the  types  of  one  class  of  any  founder  are  always 
uniform  in  size  and  height;  and  to  preserve  their  indi- 
viduality, all  the  letters,  points,  etc..  belonging  to  one 
class  are  distinguished  by  one  or  more  notches  or  nicks  on 
the  body  of  the  tvpe,  which  range  evenly  when  the  types 
are  set.  These  nicks  are  useful  also  in  guiding  the  hand 
of  the  compositor.  Types  are  all  equally  grooved  in  the 
bottom,  to  make  them  stand  steadily. 
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TYPE-METAL— TYPES. 

TYPE-METAL:  alloy  of  lead,  regulus  of  Antimony 
(q.y.),  and  lin,  used  for  making  the  types  (see  Type)  used 
in  printing  and  for  stereotypes  (see  Stereotyping:  Type- 
founding).  Originally  the  proportion  of  tin  was  small,  but 
1806  a  new  compound  was  formed  by  adding  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tin.  This  increased  the  cost  considerably,  but 
doubled  the  durability  of  the  type.  The  autimony  gives 
hardness  and  sharpness  of  edge  to  the  composition,  while 
the  tin  gives  toughness  and  tenacity,  and  removes  the  brit- 
tleness  which  antimony  causes  when  used  without  tin. 
The  proportion  generally  used  in  makine  t3rpe-metal  for 
small  type  consists  of  about  100  lbs.  of  lead,  40  lbs.  of 
antimony,  and  20  lbs.  of  tinr  For  larger  sizes  the  proper- , 
tions  of  antimony  and  tin  are  reduc^.  Copper  and  iron 
are  sometimes  added  in  very  small  quantities  to  impart 
resistance. 

TYPES,  Chemical:  compounds  of  two  or  at  most  of 
three  elements,  supposed  to  persist  throughout  long  series 
of  complex  compounds.  The  type-theory  was  fully  devel- 
oped by  the  German  chemist  Gerhardt,  whose  predecessors 
in  the  same  line  of  theorizing  and  systemaUzine  were 
Dumas,  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  Laurent:  it  is  now  largely 
superseded  by  the  use  of  formulse  representing  more  accu- 
rately the  internal  constitution  of  chemical  compounds. 
On  the  theory  of  types,  water,  HjO,  represented  thus, 

Q  >-  O,  would  be  the  type  of  all  alcohols,  one  atom  of  the  H 
giving  place  to  an  alcohol  radical,  e.^.,  to  CaHs,  to  pro- 
duce ethyl  alcohol,  CtHeO,  or^*^*|o.    The  ammonia 

typef'NIlt,  represented  thus,  H  VN,  includes  the  nitrides 

H) 
and  phosphides,  the  ammonia  compounds,  and  the  amides: 
thus,  ethylamine,  CsHtN,  =  the  above  ammonia  type,  with 
one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  replaced  by  CjHs.     The  hydrch 

chloric  acid  type,  ^,  includes   the   chlorides,  fluorides, 

iodides,  bromides,  cyanides,  etc.:  thus  benzoyl  chloride, 

CH.OCl,  =^'^*Qi. 
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TYPESETTING. 

TYPE-SETTING:  the  art  or  act  of  combining  type  in 
proper  order  for  printing;  called  also  ' composing' — hence 
a  *  type-setter  '  is  called  a  '  compositor/  and  the  setting  of 
the  type  'conr. position.'  In  type-setting  a  'composition' 
is  performed  by  picking  up  the  types  one  by  one,  each  out 
of  its  own  box  in  the  Cases  (q.  v.),  which  rest  on  a  *  compos- 
ing-frame/ and  placing  them  side  by  side,  face  up,  and 
the  nicks  in  front,  iu  a  small  haud-tray,  called  a  'compos- 
ing-stick '  (of  wood,  bniss,  or  iron),  with  a  movable  slide, 
which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  may  be  regulated  to  any  width 
of  line.  In  either  case,  the  composing-stick  is 
made  perfectly  true  and  square.  When  the 
compositor  arrives  at  the  ena  ef  his  line,  he  has 
a  task  in  which  great  carefulness  is  required. 
The  first  letter  and  the  last  must  be  at  the  ex- 
trcTiities  of  the  line:  there  must  be  no  large 
spaces  left  in  some  instances,  and  crowding  in 
others.  Each  type  is  of  a  constant  thickness,  as 
far  as  regards  that  particular  size  of  letter; 
though  all  the  letters  are  not  of  the  same  thick- 
ness.  The  adjustments,  therefore,  to  complete  ^^' 
the  line  with  a  word,  or  with  a  syllable,  must  be  made  by 
varying  the  extent  of  the  spaces  between  the  word«.  A  good 
compositor's  work  is  distinguished  by  uniformity  of  spac- 
ing; he  will  not  allow  the  words  to  be  very  close  together  in 
some  instances,  with  large  gaps  between  them  iu  others. 
In  setting  up  poetry,  or  similar  matter,  where  there  is  a 
blank  space  at  one  end  of  the  line,  spacing  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  filling  up  the  blank  with  larger  spaces,  or  quctd- 
rats.  But  whether  prose  or  poetry,  the  matter  of  each  line 
must  be  equally  adjusted  and  justified,  so  as  to  correspond 
in  compactness  with  the  previously  set  lines.  The  process 
of  composing  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  compositor  using 
a  thin  slip  of  brass,  called  a  seitinq-rule,  which  he  places  in 
the  composing-stick  .when  he  begins,  and  which,  on  a  line 
being  completed,  he  pulls  out,  and  places  on  the  front  of 
the  line  so  completed,  in  order  that  the  types  he  sets  may 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  types  behind  them,  but  glide 
smoothly  into  their  places. 

When  the  compositor  has  set  up  as  many  lines  as  the 
composing-stick  will  conveniently  hold,  he  lifts  them  out 
by  grasping  tliem  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  thus  tak- 
ing them  upas  if  they  were  a  solid  piece  of  metal.  He  then 
places  the  mass  in  an  elongated  board,  termed  a  galiej/, 
which  has  a  ledge  on  one  or  perhaps  both  sides.  The  fa^ 
cillty  with  which  some  compositors  can  lift  what  is  called  a 
hatufful  of  movable  type  without  deranging  a  single  letter 
is  remarkable.  This  sort  of  skill  can  be  attained  only  by 
practice.  When  the  compositor  has  set  up  as  many  lines 
as  fill  a  page,  he  binds  them  tightly  roimd  with  cord,  and 
removes  them  from  the  galley. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  newspaper  and  similar  work, 
the  hancffuls  of  type  are  accumulated  till  they  fill  the  gal« 
ley,  and  in  that  form  are  prepared  for  press.  After  the 
matter  is  thus  far  prepared.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  pressman 
to  take  an  impresnon  or  first  proof  trom  the  types,  in  order 
ao-si 
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TYPE  SElTlNG  AKD  DrSTUlBUTlNG  MACHINE. 

that  the  first-proof  reader  may  compare  with  'copy,*  or 
MS. ;  after  which  it  is  handed  to  the  compositor,  so  that  he 
may  cx)rrect  the  errors  which  are  sure  to  have  been  made. 
Proofs  are  taken  usually  by  a  press  kept  for  the  par- 
pose.  After  the  galley  matter  is  corrected  and  recorrected 
by  the  compositor,  it  is  divided  into  pages  of  the  size 
wanted;  and  head-lines  or  figures  indicatmg  the  number  of 
the  page  being  added,  the  pages  are  arranged  upon  a  large 
firm  table,  and  there  securely  fixed  up  or  '  locked '  in  an 
iron  frame  orcha^e,  by  means  of  slips  of  wood  and  wedges, 
or  qttoins.  The  annexed  cut  is  a  representation  of  a  small 
form,  consisting  of  four  pages  of  type. 

This  process,  called  imposing,  being  completed,  and  the 
face  of  the  types  levelled  by  a  plainer  and  mallet,  the^nw, 
as  it  is  called,  is  proved,  and  prepared  for  press.    From 


Big.  4. 
this  is  cast  the  stereotype,  when  that  is  to  be  used  to  print 
from:  see  Stereotyping.  The  imposing- table  \b  usually 
of  smooth  stone,  or  marble,  or  cast-iron,  on  the  top,  and 
requires  to  be  a  substantial  fabric. — See  Type:  Typk- 
pounding:  Lineotypk:  Type-setting  and  Type-dis- 
tributing Machine. 

TYPESETTINa  AND  TYPE-DISTRIBUTING  MA- 
CHINE: mechanical  invention  to  supersede  the  setting  and 
the  distributing  of  printing-types  by  hand.  The  first  type- 
composing  machine  on  t£e  i-ecords  of  the  Eng.  patent 
office  was  that  of  W.  Church,  1822,.  Mar.  This,  after 
20  years,  was  followed  by  a  number  of  others;  but  none 
were  satisfactory.  It  is  in  the  spacing  out  of  the  words  so 
as  to  neatly  fill  up  a  line,  which  is  called  *  Justifying,'  that 
the  early  machines  failed,  because  another  operator  after- 
ward had  to  space  the  machine-setting  into  lines  of  equal 
length.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  construct  a  machine 
which  will,  by  some  mechanical  arrangement,  setup  type, 
in  any  required  order,  but  with  exoLOly  e<jutU  spaces  be- 
tween the  words;  and  the  difficulty  of  justifying  has  only 
recently  been  surmounted. 

In  the  early  composing-machine  by  Church,  '  the  types 
are  arranged  in  tiles  in  a  case  at  the  top,  each  file  being 
directly  over  a  slit  in  a  horizontal  frame.  One  of  a  iiumber 
of  jacks  protrudes  through  each  of  these  slits,  each  Jack 
being  connected  with  a  key  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  the  jacks  and  keys  of  a  harpsichord.'  This  description 
conveys  the  leading  idea  in  most  of  the  type-composing 
machmes  invented  since  1822. — Hattersley's  machine, 
patented  1857,  has  somewhat  analogous  movements,  but 
different  mechanism  and  details.  A  machine  on  Hatters- 
ley's  principle,  with  details  much  improved  by  Alei(. 
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TYPE-SETTING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 
Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  use  by  a  large  printing-firm 
there:  with  it  an  operator  can  compose  from  '  copy '  at  the 
rate  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  types  per  hour;  but  this  rale 
could  not  be  maintained  continuously,  the  strain  of  such 
rapid  setting  being  too  great  for  the  operator. 

A  type-distributmg  machine  being  quite  as  important  as 
a  compoflfer,  one  was  invented  by  Fraser — recently  im- 
proved, according  to  patent  1884,  July  24.  In  geneml 
appearance  it  restMnbles  his  composer,  but  with  face-plate 
inverted.  Three  of  these  distributing- machines  are  required 
to  keep  pace  with  two  of  his  composing-machines. 

A  type- composing  machine  invented  by  a  German  named 
Kaslenbein  was  in  operation  many  years  in  the  London 
Tiine$  office:  it  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  foregoing, 
but  its  details  have  been  improved  from 'time  to  time.  A 
composing-machine  on  a  different  principle,  invented  by 
Hackie.  somewhat  resembled  the  Jacquard  loom. 

Among  early  machines  were  two  of  William  Mitchel, 
Irish  inventor— one  for  setting,  another  for  distributing 
the  type.  The  typ««  were  distributed  by  notches  on  their 
sides,  a  characteristic  notch  or  notches  being  used  for  each 
letter.  This  machine  was  experimented  with  in  New 
York,  and  much  work  was  done  with  it;  but,  like  manv 
other  type-settinff  machines,  it  was  found  not  economical. 
— ^The  next  development  took  the  form  of  matrix-produc- 
ing machines:  in  these,  t^pe-faces  were  struck  against  a 
soft  papier-maefie  or  equivalent  sui-face  so  as  to  give  a 
matnx,  the  reverse  of  type,  upon  which  a  stereotype 
plate  could  be  cast. 

The  approved  recent  machines  may  more  properly  be 
termed  stereotyping-machines.  of  the  Mergenthaler  and  of 
the  Rogers  class.  In  both  of  these  machines,  movable 
matrices  are  employed,  which  are  moved  into  line  by  the 
operator,  who  works  the  keys  of  a  key-board.  Between 
each  word  the  small  end  of  a  wedge-shaped  '  space '  is  in- 
serted. When  the  end  of  the  line— as  near  as  may  be 
judged,  and  as  determined  by  the  division  of  syllables  and 
other  considerations — ia  reached,  a  single  movement  by 
the  operator  presses  up  all  the  wedge-shaped  spaces  until 
the  matrices  just  fill  the  line.  Melted  metal  is  then  run 
upon  the  matrices,  and  a  solid  block  containing  one  line 
of  type  is  produced.  As  regards  speed,  an  ordinary  com- 
positor can  set  by  hand  1,000  to  1,200  ems  per  hour.  One- 
tifird  additional  of  his  time  is  required  for  distribution. 
For  the  new  machines  5,000  to  6.000  ems  per  hour  are 
claimed:  moreover,  no  time  is  expended  in  distribution,  as 
the  machines  effect  this  operation  in*  their  regular  oper- 
ation: see  Linotype.  There  are  in  use  at  the  present  lime 
(1897),  in  printing  and  newspaper  ofiices.  a  number  of 
type-setting  machines  of  different  patterns,  such  as  the 
Thorne,  £mpire,  and  Macmillan.  These  machine  ooly 
set  type  and  do  not  justify  it  or  cwt  it  whw  set, 
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TYPE- WRITER. 

TYPE- WPI'TER:  machine  for  superseding  handwriting 
by  a  mechanical  process.  The  first  successful  T.-W.  was 
an  American  invention,  and  was  so  far  perfected  soon  after 
1874  that  many  thousands  were  then  being  made  to  supply 
the  demand. 

The  archives  of  the  Brit,  patent  office  show  that  in  1714 
a  patent  for  a  writing-machine— the  first  T.-W.  known — 
was  applied  for  by  Henry  Mill,  London  engineer.  No 
drawing  of  bis  machine  is  extant,  and  its  construction  is  not 
known.  In  1784  a  French  invention  appeared,  designed 
lo  make  embossed  or  raised  characters  for  the  blind.— In 
1848  Charles  Thurber,  then  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  secured 
a  patent  for  a  T.-W.,  and  two  years  later  a  second  patent: 
his  machines  were  never  perfected  for  practical  use.  In 
1855  Foucault  invented  a  writing-machine  for  the  blind: 
he  was  followed  by  English  inventors;  but  none  of  the 
machines  came  into  practical  use.  In  1856  Alfred  E. 
Beach,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sden- 
t^  American,  secured  a  patent  for  a  T.-W.  which  embodied 
the  characteristic  basket-like  disposdtion  of  type-bars  and 
type  used  on  the  Remington  and  other  standard  machines 
of  to-day.  The  Beach  machine  was  for  printing  embossed 
letters  for  the  blind.  Contemporaneous  with  this  inventor. 
Dr.  8.  W.  Fi-ancls,  of  New  York,  was  working  on  the  same 
line.  He  arranged  his  keys  in  a  circle  around  the  instru- 
ment, used  an  inking-ribbon,  a  travelling  paper-frame,  and 
an  alarm-bell,  rung  as  the  end  of  the  line  was  approached, 
thus  embodying  many  features  of  the  instruments  of  to- 
day. Thomas  Hall ,  of  New  York  (inventor  of  the  Florence 
sewing-machine),  also  was  experimenting  on  a  T.-W.  about 
this  time.  In  1859  he  learned  of  the  prior  patents  and 
tried  to  purchase  them.  1867,  June,  he  obtained  a  patent 
of  his  own;  and  one  of  his  machines,  printing  large  and 
small  letters,  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  1867.  The 
paper  was  placed  on  a  table,  which  slid  under  the  bottom 
of  the  machine.  The  spacing  for  letters  varied  with  their 
thickness,  thus  producing  work  more  resembling  that  of 
tjrpe  than  does  the  identically  spaced  type-writing  of  recent 
machines.  Hall  stru^^led  against  much  discouragement, 
and  never  succecdeam  bringing  his  machine  into  use. 
John  Pratt,  of  Center,  Ala.,  secured  a  U.  S.  patent  1868 
for  what  he  called  his  pterotype— a  complicated  machine 
which  did  not  come  into  public  use. 

This  brings  us  to  the  recent  history  of  the  T.-W. 
Charles  Latham  Sholes;  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  8amuel 
W.  Soule  and  Carlos  Glidden,  became  associated:  the  first 
two  were  trying  to  construct  a  numberiug-machine:  Glid- 
den suggested  developing  the  idea  into  a  T.-W.  After 
months  of  work,  Sholes  left  the  others,  and  with  James 
Densmore,  of  Meadville,  Penn.,  as  financial  backer,  pushed 
the  invention  to  completion,  and  secured  a  patent  1868, 
June.  In  1878  it  was  put  on  the  market  as  the  Sholes 
and  Glidden  T.-W.  E.  Remington  and  Sons,  of  Ilion. 
N.  Y.,  were  to  make  the  machines;  and  in  1874,  the  year 
when  the  first  one  was  really  on  sale,  400  were  sold.  These 
eariy  machines  printed  only  one  kind  of  letter.  Tlie  Intro- 
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d action  of  small  letters  occurred  1877,  and  many  minor 
improvt!ments  have  since  been  introduced.  The  Reming- 
ton T.-W.,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  characterized  by  the 
•shift,'  by  which  the  same  keys  print  large  or  small  letters 
as  desired.  The  radial  type-bars,  forming  when  at  rest  a 
sort  of  basket,  also  are  characteristic.  The  Remington 
tjrpe- writer  somewhat  resembles  a  sewing-machine  in  ap- 
pearance. On  the  top  is  a  roller  covered  with  India-rubber; 
and  by  its  side,  and  parallel,  a  small  wooden  roller.  Be- 
tween these  the  top  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  inserted, 
and  brought  into  proper  position  to  receive  the  first  line  of 
•writing.'  Immediately  under  the  rubber  cylinder,  and 
in  line  with  its  axis,  is  tlfe  ink-ribbon;  and  beneath  this 
there  is  a  circular  opening,  several  inches  in  diameter,  in 
the  case  containing  the  mechanism.  At  a  point  in  the  centre 
of  this  opening,  every  letter  is  made  to  appear  in  succession 
to  do  the  writing.  The  types  are  of  iron,  and  are  fixed  in 
the  ends  of  a  series  of  levers  about  3  inches  in  length,  each 
lever  having  its  fulcrum  at  a  point  in  the  circumference  of 
the  opening.  These  type-levers  are  in  fact  suspended 
around  a  kmd  of  well,  their  short  arms  being  connected 
with  a  series  of  wires  actuated  by  keys  which  are  worked 
bv  both  hands  similar  to  the  way  in  which  a  piano  is  played. 
The  key  for  forming  the  spaces  between  the  words  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  key- board,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
worked,  no  matter  in  what  position  the  bands  may  be  at  the 
close  of  every  word.  The  depression  of  each  key  causes  the 
letter  with  which  it  is  connected  to  rise  quicklv  m  the  well; 
and,  when  raised,  it  strikes  the  ink-ribbon,  thereby  trans- 
ferring the  form  of  the  letter  to  the  paper.  On  removal  of 
the  pressure,  the  type  descends  by  its  own  gravity.  When 
a  single  letter  is  printed,  the  paper  and  its  cylmder  are, 
by  means  of  a  coiled  sprint,  traversed  at  each  touch  of  the 
key,  from  right  to  left  of  the  machine,  the  precise  distance 
required  to  admit  of  the  next  letter  being  impressed.  At 
each  touch  of  the  key,  too,  the  ink  ribbon  is  advanced  a 
corresponding  distance.  After  a  line  is  completed,  the 
paper-cylinder  is  moved  back  by  a  peculiar  arrangement 
to  the  right  of  the  machine,  and  the  pressure  of  a  lever 
causes  it  to  make  a  partial  revolution,  which  forms  the 
space  between  the  two  lines  of  the  *  writing.' 

The  Caligraph,  invented  and  developed  by  George  W.  N. 
Yost,  uses  no  shift,  but  has  a  separate  key  for  each  char- 
acter: in  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Remington. 

The  Hall  T.-W.,  patented  1881,  Mar.  3,  was  an  innova- 
tion. It  is  very  small,  and  in  it  a  sheet  of  rubber  type-faces 
is  used,  and  the  letters  are  brought  to  the  right  position  by  a 
sort  of  pantograph  motion.  A  die  or  punch  is  then  brought 
down  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet  over  the  letter,  by  the 
operator,  thus  impressing  the  letter  on  the  paper.  His 
machine  introduced  the  era  of  small  and  lower-priced 
machines. 

In  1880,  Feb.,  a  patent  for  a  T.-W.  was  granted  James 
B  Hammond,  of  New  York.  The  type-faces  were  carried 
on  the  periphery  of  sectors  of  circles.  These  were  slipped 
on  a  vertical  pin  and  rotated  around  it.     Three  such  sectors 
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gave  three  sets  of  types,  thrown  into  action  by  twA  'Bblfts/ 
Instead  of  striking  the  type  a^inst  the  ribbon  and  paper, 
a  hammer  gave  the  paper  a  blow  from  the  back  against 
the  ribbon  and  type-face.  The  force  of  the  blow  came 
from  a  spring,  so  that  an  even  force  was  always  secured. 
This  feature  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  Hammond  machine.  The  liemington  class  projects 
the  t3rpe  against  an  inking-ribbon,  back  of  which  is  the 
paper — the  latter  receiving  the  blow,  and  being  backed  by 
a  roller.  Another  class  of  machine  has  no  ribbon,  but 
uses  an  inking-pad.  The  tvpe-face  strikes  this  first,  and 
then  strikes  the  paper  directly.   ^ 

The  different  classes  of  machine  are  now  very  numerous. 
The  Remington  still  holds  a  leading  position  and  is  a  stand- 
ard machine. — In  1885  a  large  company  was  formed  in 
London  to  manufacture  an  unusually  simple  and  cheap 
T.-W.,  weighing  only  3^  lbs.,  suflBciently  portable  to  be 
worked  in  a  railroad  car.  The  roller  carrying  the  paper 
to  be  written  on  is  placed  on  a  small  carriage  which  moves 
forward  and  backward  on  rails.  At  right  angles  to  this 
roller,  and  slightly  raised  above  it,  is  the  type-bar— the 
writing,  or  pnnling,  being  executed  by  moving  an  indi- 
cator, held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  any  letter  on 
the  index,  and  pressing  it  dfown  lightly. 

As  regards  speed,  a  rate  of  50  words  a  minute  is  good 
ordinary  work;  70  or  80  words  is  very  fast;  90  or  100,  ex- 
ceedingly fast. 

TYPHA,  il'fa:  genus  of  plants,  of  nat.  order  Ty^acea 
of  some  botanists,  which,  according  to  others,  is  a  sub- 
order of  Aracea,  The  Typhacea  all  inhabit  marshes  or 
ditches.  They  have  nodeless  stems,  unisexual  flowers 
arranged  on  a  spadix  without  a  spathe,  the  spadix  of  the 
male  lowers  being  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  above  that 
of  the  female  flowers,  the  perianth  consisting  of  scales  or 
lax  hairs,  the  anthers  on  long  filaments,  the  fruit  dry,  con- 
sisting of  the  seed  with  adherent  pericarp.  They  are  found 
in  very  different  climates  and  scattered  over  the  world. 
Two  species  of  T.  are  found  in  Europe,  T.  lat^ia  and  T. 
angusUfolia,  popularly  known  as  Cat's-tail  or  Keed-mace. 
7\  latifolia  is  the  most  common,  and  naturalized  abundantly 
in  the  United  States,  where  T.  angustffolia  is  less  common; 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  channelled  shape  of  the  leaf- 
bases,  and  an  interval  between  the  staminate  part  and  the 
lower  downy  pistillate  portion  of  the  club.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Bulrush.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  dx  ft. 
The  root-stocks  are  astringent  and  diuretic,  and  abound  in 
starch.  The  young  shoots  of  this  and  21  angusiffblia,  a 
smaller  plant,  are  much  eaten  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don; 
hence  known  elsewhere  under  the  name  Co9sack  Asparagus. 
The  pollen  of  T.  is  inflammable,  like  that  of  Lyeopodium, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  T.  angiLstifolia  and  T, 
elephantina  are  used  in  India  for  making  mats  and  baskets, 
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TTPH-FEVER— TYPHON. 

TYPH-FEVER,  ixfU-^iier:  continued  low  fever.  The 
best-marked  varieties  of  this  affection  are  known  as  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  which  in  typical  cases  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  but  frequently  so  merge  into 
one  another  that  it  \&  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  disease 
should  be  classed  as  typhus  or  typhoid;  hence  the  general 
term  T.-F.  Is  convenient  in  doubtful  cases.  All  the  typh- 
fevers  belong  nosologically  to  the  miasmatous  order  of 
zymotic  diseaises. 

TYPHLITIS,  n.  tli-lUU  [Gr.  iupm%,  blind]:  uiflamma- 
tion  of  the  ccecum. 
TYPHOID,  a.  tVfoyd:  see  under  Typhus. 
TYPHON,  n.  iijfon  [Gr.  TupTwn;  L.  Typhon]'.  the  evil 
deity  of  Egyptian  mythology;  in  L.  and  Gr.  myth.,  the 
giant  Ty phOeus,  son  of  8eb  (Kronos)  and  Nut  (Rhea).  The 
hitter  gave  birth  to  five  children  on  the  last  five  days  of  the 
year — first,  Osiris  and  Haroeris,  then  T.,  and  lastly  Isisand 
Nephthys.  The  Egyptian  name  of  T.  was  Set,  also  Suti 
and  Sutech,  and  in  the  earliest  times  he  was  a  highly 
venerated  god.  He  often  appears  on  the  monuments  in 
the  form  of  a  beast,  the  crocodile,  the  hippopotamus,  or 
the  ass,  and  with  yellow  hair  and  long  blunted  ears.  From 
him  the  kin^  of  the  19th  dynasty,  Seti  (Sethos,  Sethosis, 
changed  by  Herodotus  into  Sesostris),  derive  their  name. 
The  city  of  Ombos  was  a  special  seat  of  his  worship.  In 
later  times,  either  about  the  close  of  the  2l8t  dynasty  or 
afterward,  his  worship  was  abandoned,  and  his  figure  and 
name  were  obliterated  from  many  of  the  monuments.  The 
cause  of  this  curious  religious  revolution  is  unknown ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  T.  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  ^od  hostile  to  the 
Eg3rptians,  and  was  gradually  developed  mto  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Evil— in  short,  the  Egyptian  Satan, 
the  opponent  of  holy  doctrine,  and  adversary  of  Osiris — 
the  god  of  the  waste  howling  wilderness,  of  the  salt  lakes, 
of  drought,  and  of  scorching  heat. 

The  connection  between  the  Egyptian  Set  and  the  Greek 
T.  seems  beyond  doubt,  but  is  not  easily  traceable.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  T.  (called  also  Typhflon)  was  a  huge 
giant,  chained  under  the  earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimoi, 
and  lashed  by  the  lightnings  of  Zeus.  Hesiod  makes  him 
son  of  TyphOeus  and  a  humcane;  and,  by  the  snake-god- 
dess Echiana,  father  of  the  Chimsera,  the  many-he^ed 
dog  Orthns,  the  hundred -headed  dragon  that  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Colchian  Dragon,  the  Sphinx, 
Cerberus,  Scylla,  Gorgon,  the  Lemcean  Hydra,  the  Eagle 
that  consumed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  and  the  Nemean 
Lion.  TyphGeus,  again,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Tartarus 
(Hell)  and  Gsea  (Earth),  or,  as  others  say,  of  Hera  (Juno) 
alone.  At  a  later  period,  the  father  and  son  coalesced  into 
one  person.  Pindar  desciibes  T.  as  a  monster  with  a  hun- 
dred dragonheads,  fiery  eyes,  black  tongue,  and  terrible 
voice.  He  sought  to  wrest  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
from  Zeus,  but  after  a  fearful  struggle  he  was  subdued  by 
a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  and  hurled  into  Tartarus,  or 
burie4  W»der  ^tut^.    "Xhe  later  poets  modify  th^  old^r 
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myth  with  fabulous  additions  of  their  own.  ITiey  connect 
T.  with  Egypt— an  evidence  that  he  had  come  to  oe  identi- 
fied with  the  Egyptian  Set.  According  to  Ovid  and  others, 
all  the  ffods  fled  before'him  into  Egypt,  and,  through  fear, 
changed  themselves  into  animals,  excepting  Zeus  and 
Athene.  After  an  appalling  struggle,  in  which  Zeus  was 
once  hamstrung  and  carried  oflf  by  the  daring  monster,  T. 
was  vanquished,  but  not  before  he  had  hurled  adl  Mount 
Haemus  against  his  adversarj^,  in  a  paroxysm  of  super- 
natural rage.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  fierce  physiecU 
opposition  of  T.  (especially  when  the  monster  came  to  be 
identified  with  Set,  the  Egyptian  Satan)  may  have  had  (with 
other  causes)  a  material  influence  in  determining  that  popu- 
lar conception  of  Satan  which  reigned  both  in  patristic 
and  mediaeval  times,  and  of  whiofa  Milton  availed  himself 
in  Paradise  Last. 

TYPHOON,  n.  fi-fdn'  [Chin.  to.  great;  fiing,  wind:  the 
word  has  been  confused  with,  and  influenced  in  its  spell- 
ing by,  the  L.  typhon;  Gr.  tupfion,  a  whirlwind  (see  Tt- 
PHON)J:  name  given  by  navigators  to  one  of  those  tremen- 
dous rotatory  storms  of  wind  or  hurricanes  that  vldt  the 
coast  of  Tonquin  and  China  as  far  n.  as  Ningpo  and  the 
s.e.  coasts  of  Japan.  Varenius,  in  his  Oeographia  Natu- 
rails,  describes  them  as  'storms  which  rage  with  such 
intensity  and  fury  that  those  who  have  never  seen  them 
can  form  no  conception  of  them;  you  would  sav  that  heav- 
en and  earth  wished  to  return  to  their  original  chaos.' 
Typhoons  are  the  cyclones  of  the  e.  Asiatic  coast.  They 
occur  from  May  to  Nov.,  but  are  most  frequent  during 
'July.  Aug.,  and  Sep.  They  resemble  the  great  storms  of 
w.  Europe  (see  Storms)  in  their  general  characteristics, 
but  with  the  main  features  more  strongly  marked.  There 
is  a  depression  of  the  barometer,  over  a  space  more  or  less 
circular,  accompanying  the  T.,  but  it  is  generally  more 
contracted  in  area,  and  deeper  and  more  abrupt  than  in 
European  storms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  barometer, 
at  the  centre  of  the  depression,  to  read  28*8  inches,  and  on 
rarer  occasions  to  fall  even  as  low  as  27  inches;  and  the 
changes  of  pressure  are  very  rapid,  frequently  '2  or  '3  inch 
in  an  hour.  It  is  this  enormous  difference  of  atmospheric 
pressure  between  neighboring  places,  and  the  consequent 
rapidity  of  the  fluctuation,  which  gives  the  T.  its  terribly 
destructive  energy — the  law  regulating  the  strength  of  the 
wind  being,  that  it  is  proportioned  to  the  di&rence  of 
pressure  between  the  place  from  which  it  comes  and  the 
place  toward  which  it  blows.  The  low  pressure  in  the 
centre  is  confined  to  a  very  limited  space;  and  since  all 
round  this  space  the  pressure  is  greater,  it  follows  that  the 
level  of  the  sea  there  wiU  be  higher.  Hence  a  high  wave 
frequently  accompanies  a  T.,  mlvancing  inland,  carrying 
with  it  ruin  and  dismay,  and  sometimes  bearing  ships  far 
over  the  level  fields,  where  they  are  left  stranded. 

Typhoons  have  their  origin  in  the  ocean  e.  of  China,  es- 
pecially about  Formosa,  Luzon,  and  the  islands  immedi- 
ately south.  They  thence  proceed,  in  four  cases  out  of 
five,  from  e.n.e.  toward  w.s.w.,  rarely  from  e.s.e.  to 
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w.n.w.,  and  scarcely  ever  from  n.  to  s.  or  from  s.  to  n.;  tn 
other  woi*ds,  their  course  is  generally  along  the  coast  of 
China.  The  whole  hody  of  the  T.  advances  at  the  rate  of 
12  m.  or  more  an  hour;  within  the  hody  thus  travelling. the 
winds  blow  often  80  to  100  m.  an  hour,  whirling  round 
the  centre  of  atmospheric  depression  in  a  direciion  con- 
trary to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  do  all 
storms  in  the  n.  hemisphere.  They  thus  rotate  in  the 
direction  s.,  e.,  n.,  w.;  and  travel  along  the  coast,  so  that 
the  coast  feels  the  n.  side  of  the  T.,  while  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast  the  s.  side  alone  is  experienced.  The  rota- 
tion, however  (according  to  the  latest  authorities),  is  in 
circles  not  returning  on  themselves,  nor  opening  outward 
by  their  centrifugal  motion,  but  tending  to  blow  some 
what  inward  upon  the  centre  of  lowest  pressure:  see  Cy 
clone:  Storms:  Metkorology:  etc.  The  s.w.  Mon 
soons  (q.v.)  prevail  in  summer  over  s.  Asia,  to  the  east- 
ward of  which  are  the  n.e.  ti-ade- winds:  see  Winds.  Here, 
then,  are  two  great  aerial  currents  flowing  contiguously, 
hut  in  opposite  directtons,  each  highlv  charged  with  moist- 
ure,  especially  the  s.w.  current,  which  they  have  taken  up 
from  the  oceans  that  they  have  traversed;  and  one  of  the 
many  theories  has  been,  that  typhoons  take  their  origin 
from  these  opposing  currents,  like  whirlpools  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  sea-currents.  Their  intensity  is  aggiavated  by 
the  large  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  the  condensation 
of  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  deludes  of  rain 
which  fall  during  the  storm— 10  and  12  inches  of  rain  fre- 
quently falling  in  one  day. — See  Storms. 
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TYPHUS,  n.  «/m<  [Gr.  tuphos,  smoke  or  stupor— from 
iuphein,  to  smoke] :  in  med.,  a  very  fatal  form  of  fever, 
contagious  and  gencmlly  epidemic,  characterized  hj  much 
depression,  the  appearance  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  and 
a  tendency  to  putrefaction.  Ty'phous,  a.  -/</«,  pert,  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  typhus.  Ty'phoid,  a.  foyd  [Gr.  eidm, 
resemblance] :  pert,  to  a  low  form  of  fever,  characterized 
by  general  depression,  and  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  with 
morbid  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Tt'phoma'nia,  a. 
-fd-ma'nl'&  [iyphtu,  and  Gr.  mania,  madnessj:  the  low 
muttering  delirium  which  accompanies  typhoid  fever. — 
Typhus  &nd  Typhoid  ieYera  have  much  in  common:  and 
formerly  it  was  the  general  belief  that  no  definite  distinc- 
tions could  be  drawn  between  the  various  forms  of  con- 
tinued low  fever  occurriue  in  temperate  climates.  In  1840 
an  Eng.  physician  pointed  out  the  differences  now  almost 
universally  recognized  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers; 
but  his  views  received  little  attention  till  1848-50.  when 
Dr.  Jenner  (afterward  Sir  William  Jenner),  physician  to 
her  majesty,  published  two  papers  on  7 he  Identity  or  Non- 
identity  cf  Typhus  and  Typhoid  Fevers,  and  on  Diseases 
commonly  cor^ounded^  under  the  term  Continued  Fevers. 
In  these  memoirs  it  was  clearly  shown  that  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  differ,  as  Dr.  "watson  obsei-ves,  *  notably 
and  constantly  in  their  symptoms  and  course,  in  their 
duration,  in  their  comparative  fatality,  in  the  superficial 
markings  which  respectively  belong  to  them,  and  which 
warrant  our  classing  them  amongst  the  exanthemata,  in  the 
internal  organic  changes  with  which  they  are  severally  at- 
tended, and  (what  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  con- 
clusive) in  their  exciting  causes.'— In  addition  to  typhus 
and  typhoid,  there  is  a  third  well-marked  variety  of  con- 
tinned  fever,  known  as  Relapsing  Fever  (q.v.). 

Typhus  Fever  sometimes  begins  with  premonitory  symp- 
toms, due  to  the  depressing  action  of  the  poison — which, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease— on 
the  nervous  system  before  it  affects  the  circulation.  The 
patient,  in  these  cases,  is  listless,  unwilling  to  make  any 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  loses  appetite,  leels  wandering 
pains  over  the  body,  is  drowsy  during  the  day.  and  restless 
at  night.  Usually,  however,  the  disease  begins  sudden  13%  a 
shivering-fit  being  the  first  symptom.  Severe  headn^e, 
especially  across  the  forehead,  is  another  common  early 
symptom.  The  muscular  power  rapidly  becomes  en- 
feebled, and  the  patient  very  soon  feels  compelled  to  take 
to  his  bed.  As  in  typical  cases  of  the  disease  there  are 
three  sets  of  S3rmptoms,  each  set  occupying  about  a  week, 
it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  continued  fever  in  three 
weekly  stages.  In  the  first  week,  in  Addition  to  the  symp- 
toms above  noticed,  the  heat  of  the  skin  becomes  increased, 
and  the  pulse,  at  first  hard,  becomes  soft  and  weak  and 
more  frequent  than  in  health,  often  rising  to  120,  and  in 
severe  cases  reaching  180  or  140  beats  in  a  minute.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jenner,  the  pulse  in  uncomplicated  typhus 
gn\duaily  rises  to  a  maximum,  preserves  that  rate  for  a  vari- 
able time,  and  then  slowly  falls;  while  in  typhoid  it  rises 
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and  falls  irregularly.  There  is  considerable  thirst;  the 
tongue  becomes  clammy  and  dry,  and  its  centre  is  covered 
with  a  white  fur,  which  is  often  mesially  divided  by  a 
straight  brown  streak,  which  is  the  first  step  to  the  black* 
ness  of  that  organ  which  afterward  ensues.  The  iotelli* 
gence  Is  blunted;  but  on  being  sharply  spoken  to,  the 
patient  still  gives  rational  answers.  As  the  week  advances, 
the  strength  is  so  reduced  that  he  lies  on  his  back  and  is 
unable  to  turn  about  in  bed  without  assistance.  In  the 
second  week  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  weaker, 
and  more  compressible,  and  the  toneue  grows  drier  and 
browner.  The  teeth  and  lips  are  Invested  with  dark 
sordes,  consisting  of  morbid  epithelium  that  had  been 
shed;  and  the  weakness  is  now  so  extreme  that  the  patient 
sinks  down  in  his  bed.  His  voice  becomes  very  feeble, 
and  in  bad  cases  he  cannot  swallow,  nor  can  he  put  out 
his  tongue.  The  two  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  the 
second  week  are  the  delirium  which  seems  to  replace  the 
headache  about  the  ninth  day,  and  the  characteristic  erup- 
tion. The  delirium  usually  appears  on  the  patient's 
awakening  from  sleep.  He  is  inattentive  to  all  that  goes  on 
around  him.  and  usually  lies  still,  muttering  disjointed 
sentences,  like  a  man  talking  in  his  dreams.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  is  more  actively  delirious,  talking  loudly,  and 
trying  to  leave  his  bed.  He  may  sometimes  be  roused  by 
a  strange  voice,  but  soon  relapses  into  his  previous  state. 
The  senses  are  in  a  disturbed  condition,  the  patient  being 
commonly  deaf,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  often  suffering 
from  Ma»em  Voliiantes  (q.v.),  which  gives  rise  to  attempts 
to  msp  these  visionary  objects,  or  to  pick  them  from  the  ^ 
bedclothes.  This  symptom,  which  is  known  in  medical 
lan^ua^e  under  the  name  of  Floceitatio,  is  almost  certainly 
indicative  of  a  fatal  result,  llie  characteristic  eruption, 
which  Dr.  Jenner  calls  the  mulb&rry  rash,  may  show  itself 
as  early  as  the  fifth  day,  but  appears  usually  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  second  week,  and  sometimes  a  little  later. 
The  characters  of  the  rash  vary  with  its  age.  It  consists 
of  very  slightly  elevated  spots  of  dusfy  pink.  Each  spot 
is  flattened  on  its  surface,  irregular  m  outline,  with  no 
well-defined  margin,  but  fades  insensibly  into  the  hue 
of  the  rorrounding  skin,  disappears  completely  on  pres- 
sure, and  Tsiies  in  size  from  a  point  to  three  or  four 
lines  in  diameter.  In  two  or  three  days  these  spots 
undergo  a  marked  change.  They  no  longer  remain 
elevat^  above  the  surrounding  cuticle;  their  hue  becomes 
darker  and  more  dingy  than  at  first,  and  they  now  only 
fade  on  pressure,  instead  of  completely  disappearing. 
From  this  state  they  commonly  grow  paler,  pass  into 
faintly  marked  reddish-brown  stains,  and  finally  disap- 
pear. The  spots  composing  this  mulberry  rash  are  gener- 
ally very  numerous,  close  together,  and  occasionally 
almost  covering  the  skin.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
yerj  few  in  number,  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
and  not  to  be  distinguished  at  first  from  the  ro9e-9poU 
which,  as  noted  below,  occur  in  typhoid  fever.  The  muK 
berry  rash  is  usually  on  the  trunk  and  extremitieSi  but  i« 
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occasionally  limited  to  the  trunk,  anil  in  rare  cases  is  seen 
on  the  face.  No  fresh  spots  appear  after  the  third  d$j  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  rash  subsides  between  the  14th  and 
31  St  days.  The  mulberry  rash,  though  characteristic  of 
tvphus  when  it  occurs,  is  not  an  essential  symptom  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Jenner  states  that  in  patients  less  than  If 
years  old,  in  whom  the  mortality  is  not  more  than  5  per 
cent.,  it  is  mostly  either  absent,  or  pale  in  hue  and  scanty 
in  quantity;  while  in  persons  more  than  50  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  mortality  is  about  46  per  cent.,  the  rash  is 
always  present,  and  usually  dark  and  abundant.  Hence, 
as  in  small-pox,  the  degrees  of  development  of  the  erup- 
tion may  be  taken  as  a  direct  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
the  disease.  In  this  secoud  week  death  is  most  apt  to 
occur.  Amone  25  fatal  cases  noted  by  Jenner,  only  nine 
deaths  occurred  after  the  15th  da^r,  aud  not  one  after  the 
20th.  If  the  case  is  going  to  terminate  fatally,  symptoms 
commonly  and  expressively  termed  putrid  set  in;  a  pecul- 
iar fetor  is  exhaled  from  the  breath  and  the  surface  of 
the  body;  the  tongue  is  dry,  black,  aud  fissured;  the  teeth 
are  covered  with  dark  sordes;  and  slouching  bed-sores 
occur.  The  prostration  increases  to  the  last  degree,  and 
mlmUtus  t&ndinum,  or  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  arms,  make  their  appearance.  In  some 
cases  the  ordinary  stupor  is  replaced  a  day  or  two  before 
death  bv  the  coiufition  known  as  coma  vigil.  In  this  con- 
dition the  patient  never  sleeps,  but  lies  on  his  back,  with 
the  eyelids  widely  separated,- eyes  staring  and  fixed  in 
vacuity,  mouth  partially  open,  and  face  pale  and  devoid  of 
expression.  He  is  totally  incapable  of  bein^  roused  to  give 
a  sign  of  consciousness,  the  pulse  and  breathing  are  hardly 
perceptible,  and  the  skin  is  cool.  The  occurrence  of  death 
is  marked  only  by  the  eye  losing  its  slight  lustre,  and  the 
chest  ceasing  its  slow  and  feeble  movements.  During  the 
third  week  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  in  those  cases 
which  are  going  to  end  in  recovery.  The  patient  often 
falls  into  a  profound,  quiet,  and  prolonged  sleep  between 
the  14th  and  17th  day,  from  which  lie  awakes  with  decided 
ffcneral  improvement.  The  complexion  is  cl«irer,  the 
delirium  has  disappeared,  the  pulse  has  fallen,  and  the 
tongue  begins  to  show  signs  of  moisture  at  the  edges.  In 
a  few  days  the  tongue  gradually  becomes  clean,  the  appe- 
tite becomes  ravenous,  and  from  that  time  the  patient 
rapidly  gains  strength.  In  many  cases  the  amendment  is 
so  gradual  that  it  u  impossible  to  say  when  it  begins;  and 
oo^onally  the  favorable  crisis  is  preceded  by  a  temporaiy 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  A  profuse  sweat  sometimes 
accompanies  the  favorable  change.  In  the  cases  that  ter- 
minate fatally  there  is  no  rallying  from  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  second  week. 

J)/phoid  Fever  presents  symptoms  so  similar  to  typhus 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  leading  points  in  which 
It  diffei-s.  Among  the  earlier  symptoms  (though  they  are 
sometimes  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  first  week),  the 
most  characteristic  are  abdominal  pains  and  diarrhea. 
These  ^re  due  to  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  intestUiea 
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The  dianhea  is  either  spontaneous,  or  continues  after  the 
operation  of  a  purgative.  The  stools  are  loose  and  fre- 
quent; and  either  of  dark  color  and  fetid,  or  of  vellow  pea- 
soup-like  appeai-ance.  The  abdomen  is  found  on  exam- 
ination unnaturally  hard  and  resisting,  tympanitic,  and 
sometimes  much  distended:  its  shape  is  in  variably  the  same, 
and  somewhat  peculiar.  Its  convexity  is  from  side  to  side, 
and  not  from  above  downward.  The  patient  is  never  pot- 
bellied, but  tub-shaped;  the  cause  probably  bfing  thnt  tlie 
flatus  occupies  the  colon,  ascending,  descending,  and  trans- 
verse. Pressure  over  the  region  of  the  caecum  frequently 
excites  uneasiness,  and  usually  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  gur- 

§ling  movement,  which  is  both  audible  and  palpable,  and 
oubtless  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  liquid  and  gas- 
eous matters  in  the  bowels.  This  gurgling  is  a  still  more 
common  symptom  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  is  of  the  greater  importance  as  it  is  rare  in  typhus  or 
any  other  disorder.  An  eruption  usually  appears  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th  day  of  the  disease.  Tins  typhoid  rash  is 
very  different  from  that  in  typhus:  it  consists  of  slightly 
elevated  papulse  or  pimples,  wuh  their  heads  rounded,  and 
their  bases  gradually  passing  into  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing cuticle.  These  papulsB  are  circular  and  of  bright  rose- 
ooTor,  which  fades  insensibly  into  the  hue  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin.  Throughout  their  whole  course,  they  dis- 
appear completely  on  pressure,  and  reappear  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  Each  papula  lasts  three  or  four  days, 
and  fresh  ones  appear  every  day  or  two  after  their  first 
.  eruption.  The  number  present  at  a  time  is  usually  6  to  20, 
but  the  limits  may  range  from  1  to  more  than  100.  Their 
average  size  is  a  line  in  diameter,  and  they  occur  chiefly  on 
the  abdomen,  chest,  and  back.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
fresh  spots  occur  after  the  30th  day.  The  diarrhea,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  continues  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease,  the  patient  often  having  three  to  six 
evacuations  daily,  and  often  unconsciously  passing  them 
in  bed.  This  persistence  of  the  diarrhea  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  Another  result  of  this 
ulceration  is  the  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels— one  of  the 
most  alarming  symptoms.  It  occurs  most  frequently  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  and  varies  from  a  mere 
stain  to  a  large  amount.  Sometimes  the  blood  thus  poured 
out  by  ulceration  of  the  mesenteric  veins  is  retained  in  the 
bowel,  and  is  discovered  only  after  death;  the  clots  being 
unable  to  pass  through  the  valve  of  the  caecum.  This  hem- 
orrhage is  always  an  extremely  bad  symptom,  and  may 
either  cause  immediate  death  by  fainting,  or  may  so  weak- 
en the  patient  as  to  cause  him  to  succumb  to  the  disease. 

The  ranges  of  temperature  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever 
differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  range  in  a 
mild  case  of  either  differs  considerably  from  the  range  in 
severe  cases.  In  typhoid  rapid  changes  of  temperature  oc- 
cur on  and  after  the  22d  day,  and  in  typhus  about  the  15th 
day.  The. average  duration  of  fcUal  cases  of  typhoid  was 
stated  by  Jenner  at  22  days,  and  of  typhus  at  14  days;  the 
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former  disease  may  terminate  fanorahly  duriDg  the  fourth 
week,  aud  the  latter  from  the  lUth  to  the  17th  dav. 

Iq  cases  of  recovery  from  tvphoid,  a  remarkable  fa- 
tuity remains  for  a  considerable  lime;  a  childishness  of 
mind  often  remaining  more  than  a  month  after  apparent 
restoration  to  health.  *  The  patient  generally  wakes  up,  as 
it  were,  from  the  fever,  a  complete  imbecile.  The  whole 
man  is  changed.  He  seems  to  have  renewed  his  youth 
Childhood  and  infancy  return,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  untoward  events.  No  man  can  be  eon- 
iidered  as  fit  for  work  or  for  generai  militarp  sertiee  for 
Viree  orfowr  months  after  an  attack  of  severe  ty^lwid  fever.' 

Typhoid  fever  is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood  and 
ftdolescence>  the  average  age  at  which  it  occurs  being  21i 
years,  and  it  being  very  rarely  that  a  person  aged  more 
than  60  is  attacked:  while  typhus  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages,  from  early  infancy  to  extreme  old  age. 

The  appearances  presented  on  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death  are  very  different  in  these  diseases. 
While  in  typhus  the  most  common  morbid  appearances  are 
a  fluid  condition  of  the  blood;  hypersemia  of  the  cerebral 
membranes,  and  increase  of  intercranial  fluid;  bronchial 
cataiTh  and  pulmonary  conation,  especially  at  the  pos- 
torfor  part  or  the  lungs,  which  are  more  or  less  collapsed; 
softening  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  spleen,  and  enlargement 
of  the  kidneys:  in  typhoid  there  is  one  constant  and  char- 
acteristic  lesion— a  morbid  condition  of  the  agminated 
glands  (or  glands  of  Peyer)  and  solitanr  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  especially  of  the  former.  These  morbid  changes 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  thickening,  redness, 
tumefaction,  and  Anally  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
glands,  the  ulceration  alwi^s  in  the  lower  thinl  of  the  small 
intestine.  On  the  assumption  that  the  natural  office  of  Pey- 
er's  glands  is,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  suggests,  to  separate  noxious 
matters  from  the  blood,  and  to  discharge  them  into  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  suggests  that  the  ul- 
ceration so  constant  in  typhoid  fever  may  result  from  the 
continued  operation  of  the  poison  of  that  disease,  thus  es- 
caping. When  these  changes  proceed  as  far  as  ulceration, 
the  case  is  one  of  extreme  danger,  though  death  does  not 
necessarily  ensue,  because  the  scars  left  by  healed  ulcers 
are  often  seen  when  patients  who  have  had  typhoid  fever 
have  subsequently  died  from  some  other  disease.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  ulcers  is,  however,  likely  to  prolong  the 
illness  after  the  fever  itself  has  ended;  to  hinder  recovery; 
aud  to  endanger  life,  even  in  coses  of  apparent  convales- 
cence, by  causing  hemorrhage  or  i^erf  oration  of  the  bowel. 
This  penoratlon,  which  gives  i-ise  to  intense  peritonitis, 
occurs  in  about  one  in  five  fatal  cases,  and  takes  place  usu- 
ally through  the  ileum  near  the  valve. 

VVe  proceed  to  notice  the  origin  and  mode  of  propagation 
of  these  two  diseases,  beginning  with  typhus.  There  is 
undoubted  evidence  that  all  the  forms  of  continued  fever 
are  contagious,  and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  established 
that  one  species  of  fever  cannot  generate  another,  but  that 
each  is  produced  solely  by  its  like;  that  typhus,  e.g.,  always 
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proi^a^tes  typhus,  and  never  any  other  form  of  fever,  as 
typhoid  or  relapsing  fever.  Some  persons  may,  by  some 
peculiurity  of  constitutioD,  be  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  poison,  while  others  ai*e  peculiarly  susceptible  to  it. 
An  attack  of  fever  generally  exerts  a  certain  amount  of 
protective  power  against  another  attack  of  the  same  kind 
of  fever;  imd  habit  has  a  ^ood  deal  of  power  in  fortifying 
the- system  against  contagion,  just  as  confirmed  drunkards 
or  opium-eaters  can  with  impunity  swallow  doses  of  their 
respective  poisons  which  would  prove  highly  dangerous  to 
a  novice.  '  Upon  this  principle  has  been  explained  the 
comparative  immunity  from  contagious  diseases,  under  like 
circumstances  of  exposure,  of  medical  practitioners  and 
nurses;  of  the  keepers  of  £lthy  lodging-houses,  while  the 
new-coming  inmates  suffer;  and  even  of  prisoners,  who, 
without  having  had  the  disease  themselves,  may  neverthe- 
less carry  forth  and  communicate  the  infection.  Whether 
typhus  can  be  generated  de  novo  by  great  overcrowding 
and  vitiation  of  air,  by  the  organic  impurities  emanating 
from  the  respiratory  and  other  functions,  is  still  a  question. 
The  conditions  essential  to  its  propagation  are  (1)  over- 
crowding, combined  with  deficient  ventilation ;  (2)  personal 
filth,  and  clothes  saturated  with  cutaneous  exhalations: 
and  (8)  impaired  condition  of  the  system,  such  as  may  re- 
sult from  insuflicient  food,  scurvy,  and  any  other  debilitat- 
ing causes.  The  patient  is  most  dangerous  as  a  focus  of  in- 
fection a/ter  the  end  of  the  first  week  to  the  period  of 
convalescence,  the  peculiar  odor  from  the  skin  and  lungs 
beine  then  the  strongest.  If  the  poison  be  very  concentrat- 
ed, the  disease  may  be  caught  by  exposure  to  it  for  only 
a  few  minutes.  The  infected  person  may  actually  be  con- 
scious  when  the  poison  is  taken  in:  one  eminent  physician 
states  that  this  happened  in  his  own  case,  from  casually 
inhaling  the  breath  of  a  person  suffering  with  the  dis- 
ease,    jlie  most  common  latent  period  is  nine  days. 

Investi^tions  have  shown  that  the  living  human  body 
is  the  soil  in  which  the  specific  poison  of  typhoid  fever 
breeds  and  multiplies.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  un- 
known, but  the  poison  is  communicated  or  contained  in 
the  diarrheal  discharges  which  issue  from  the  diseased  in- 
testine. These  discharges,  as  they  dry  up,  preserve  the 
germs  of  the  disease;  and  if.  through  atmospheric  or  other 
agencies,  these  germs  enter  the  living  bodv,  they  commu- 
nicate the  disease,  and  the  diarrhea  soon  begins.  As  the 
evacuations  contain  the  specific  virus  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
disease  may  be  propagated  among  healthy  persons  (1)  by 
percolation  through  the  soil  into  wells  which  supply  drink- 
ing-water; (2)  or  by  issuing,  through  defects  in  the  sewers, 
into  the  air  which  is  breathed ;  or  (3)  by  exhalation  through 
the  apertures  of  small  ill-trapped  water-closets  or  privies, 
which  are  at  once  the  receptacles  of  the  discharges  from 
the  sick  and  the  daily  resort  of  the  healthy.  The  atmos- 
phere thus  infected  with  the  poison  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  that  immediately  suiTounding  a  fever-patient. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  men  eminent  in  medical  science 
\\^X  if  tbQ  meww  of  ph^cking  the  spread  of  typhoid  f«y©r 
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are  thorouf^bly  and  efficiently  used.  Its  recuirence  migac  tm 
en tirely  prevented.  To  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  in f ectlon 
to  be  destroyed,  two  points  are  to  be  considered— ^«(,  the 
amount  and  duration  of  the  intestinal  discharge  in  each 
case;  secondly,  the  number  of  crises  actually  occurring. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  diarrhea  lasts,  on  an 
average,  15  days.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  there 
are  many  scores  of  thousands  of  typhoid-fever  cases  annu- 
ally in  the  country,  each  discharging  for  a  fortnight  floods 
of  liquid  charged  with  the  specmc  poison  of  aconmiuni- 
cable  disease.  The  following  details  of  procedure  should 
be  invariably  attended  to  as  soon  as  this  disease  appears: 
1.  All  discharges  from  the  feyer-patient  should  be  received, 
on  their  issue  From  the  body,  into  vessels  containing  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  cblonde  of  zinc.  2.  Two  ounces  of 
a  caustic  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  ^ould  be  put  in  the 
night-stool  on  each  occasion  before  it  is  used  by  the  fevcr- 
pat lent.  8.  All  tainted  bed  or  body  linen  should  imme- 
diately on  its  remoyal  be  placed  in  water  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  agent.  4.  The  water-closet  should  he 
flooded  several  times  a  day  with  a  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  zitic;  and  some  chloride  of  lime  ^so  should  be 

?ilaced  there,  to  serve  as  a  source  of  chlorine  in  the  gaseous 
orm.  5.  So  long  as  fever  lasts,  tbe^ater-closet  should  be 
used  exclusively  as  a  receptacle  for  the  discharges  from 
the  sick.  (It  has  been  attempted  to  proye  that  typhoid  fe- 
ver, like  diphtheria,  relapsing  fever,  and  some  other  mala- 
dies, is  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  system  of  a  specific 
bacterium;  and  that  such  specific  organism  has  a  part  in 
propagating  the  disease  is  highly  probable;  but  the  patho- 
genic micro-organism  of  typnoid  has  not  yet  been  proved: 
see  Germ-thbort.) 

Although  typhoid  is  contagious,  it  is  much  less  so  than 
typhus.  Hence  in  typhus  a  large  room  should,  if  possible, 
be  selected  for  the  patient,  and  the  air  should  be  kept  fresh 
by  having  a  window  or  a  door,  or  both,  open.  Curtains, 
carpets,  and  all  superfluous  furniture  should  be  removed, 
and  the  body  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible by  ablution,  and  his  sheets  and  night-shirt  frequently 
changed;  the  latter  being  at  once  plunged  into  water  con- 
taining chloride  of  zinc.  All  who  approach  the  sick-bed 
should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  inhaling  the  patient's  breath 
or  the  emanations  from  his  skin.  Fiiends  occasionally 
visiting  the  patient  should  do  so  after  a  meal  and  a  glass  of 
wine  or  ale.  Foimerly  it  was  the  practice  to  distribute 
cases  of  typhus  fever  in  the  general  wards  of  hospitals — 
the  rule  being  to  distribute  them  scantily  among  the  gen- 
eral patients.  This  practice  has  been  discarded;  and  now 
each  hospital  is  provided  with  its  fever-house  to  which 
cases  of  typhus  are  strictly  limited. 

From  careful  critical  study  of  the  history  of  fever  gen- 
erally, including  chemical  and  microscopical  examination 
of  the  excretions,  a  high  medical  authority  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  general  treatment  offewr,  including 
typhus  and  tjrphoid  fevers,  may  be  summed  up  *  as  l)eiBg 
a  combination  of  measures  to  redtiee  excessive  heat,  to  in- 
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sure  proper  excretion^  and  to  act  on  the  semirparcUyted 
nerves,* 

The  special  indicatious  for  treatment  of  typhus  are:  1. 
To  neutralize  the  poison,  and  to  correct  the  morbid  stale 
of  the  blood.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  strongly  recommended 
for  this  purpose;  it  may  be  ^ven  to  the  extent  of  a  fluid 
ounce  of  the  dilute  acid  daily,  mixed  with  a  quart  of 
barley-water  sweetened  with  syrup  of  ginger  and  flavored 
with  lemonpeel.  2.  To  eliminate  the  poison  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  destructive  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  For , 
this  purpose,  alkaline  salts  may  be  prescribed  to  act  on  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  and  pur^iives  are  often  useful.  8.  To 
reduce  the  temperature.  4,  To  sustain  the  vital  powers, 
and  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death:  nourishment  in  the 
form  of  milk  and  water,  coffee,  broth,  beef -tea,  etc..  must 
be  administered  at  least  once  in  every  three  or  four  hours, 
after  the  fourth  day  of  fever,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
usually  serviceable  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Qreat 
discrimination  is  required  in  prescribing  them,  and  we 
are  indebted  mainly  to  the  Dublin  school— to  Graves  and 
Stokes — for  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  cardiac 
and  radial  pulses  as  guides  for  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fevers. 
When  the  cardiac  impulse  becomes  weak,  and  when  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  is  impaired  or  absent,  stimulants 
should  be  freely  given;  and  an  irrecrular,  intermitting, 
abnormally  slow,  or  imperceptible  pulse  affords  a  similar 
indication.  5.  To  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms,  such 
as  the  headache,  sleeplessness,  and  delirium;  and  6.  To 
aveft  and  subdue  local  complications. 

In  typhoid  feiieT,  the  chief  indications  of  treatment  are; 
1.  To  reduce  the  temperature,  and  subdue  any  excessive 
vascular  excitement.  2.  To  restrain  excessive  diarrhea, 
for  which  purpose  milk  and"  lime-water  in  equal  parts  may 
be  taken  as  a  drink.  The  discharge  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  checked;  and  some  authorities  even  prefer  giv- 
ing saline  laxatives  to  astringents,  recommending  that  at 
the  same  time  the  lower  bowel  should  be  unloaded  by 
warm-water  injections,  to  which  a  little  asafetida  or  anise- 
seed  is  added.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
to  check  or  encoumge  diarrhea,  the  physician  will  gener- 
ally be  on  the  safer  side  if  he  discourages  the  action  of 
the  bowels.  8.  To  stimulate  the  nervous  system  by 
proper  food,  and  possibly  by  stimulants.  4.  To  maintain 
the  free  action  of  the  kidneys,  effected  best  by  small  doses 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  of  cream  of  tartar.  5.  To  in- 
fluence the  elimination  of  morbid  matter  from  the  affected 
intestinal  glands.  For  this  purpose,  1  or  2  grains  of  calo- 
mel should  be  given  twice  a  day  till  about  the  tenth  day, 
but  not  later.  Special  symptoms,  such  as  great  inflation 
of  the  abdomen  <known  as  meteorlsm),  hemorrhage  from 
the  intestines,  etc.,  must  be  treated  by  the  ordinary  rules: 
probably  the  best  single  remedy  for  this  form  of  hemor- 
rhage is  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  6  to  20  drops  every 
hour  or  two — administered  best  in  an  emulsion  with  gum 
arable,  white  sugar,  and  water.  The  diet  is  of  utmost 
importance  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  till  complete 
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recovery  ensues.  From  the  various  forms  ot  furloaccoua 
food,  e.g.,  corn  starch,  arrown>ot.  rice,  sago,  tapioca, 
bread,  etc.,  from  eggs  beaten  into  custard,  and  milk  with 
or  without  lime-water  (or,  preferably,  aerated  water),  an 
abundant,  bland,  and  nourishing  dietary  can  be  selected. 
All  animal  food,  except  eggs  and  milk,  must  be  rigidly 
prohibited.  Even  beef4ea  and  mild  broths  have  often 
been  found  to  exert  a  special  irritant  action  on  the  over- 
charged glands  of  the  ileum.  During  convalescence,  no 
meat  should  be  allowed  till  at  least  a  week  has  elapsed 
after  all  febrile  symptoms  have  vanished;  and  the  only 
admissible  means  of  opening  the  bowels  are  by  castor-oil 
or  simple  enemuta.  As  liability  to  typhoid  diminishes 
with  age,  middle-aged  attendants  should  be  selected. 

Both  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  described 
under  various  names.  Typhus  has  been  popularly  known 
as  the  jail  fever,  hospital  fever,  putrid  fever,  bram  fever, 
bilious  fever,  spotted  fever,  camp  fever,  ship  fever,  etc. ; 
while,  from  the  peculiar  lesions  associated  with  typhoid, 
the  terms  enteric  fever  and  intestinal  fever  have  been  sug- 
gested as  appropriate  synonyms  for  it.  The  name  pytho- 
genic  fever,  or  fever  born  of  putrescence,  also  has  been 

given  to  typjiold.  If  the  teim  irUesUnal  fever ^  suggested 
y  Dr.  W.  Budd,  were  adopted,  much  confusion  would 
be  prevented.  Cases  of  continued  low  fever,  whether 
typhus  or  typhoid,  are  frequently  spoken  of  popularly  and 
vaguely  as  gastric  fevers;  but  the  term  is  not  recognized 
by  the  medical  profession  as  applying  in  this  sense.  Gas- 
tritis, or  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  is  of  course  accom- 
panied by  feverishness,  like  all  inflammations. 

During  the  first  15  years  of  the  19th  c.  the  ravages  of 
typhus  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  and  among  the  popuk*- 
tion  of  the  European  countries  which  were  the  seat  of 
war,  were  appalling.  1812,  May,  the  Bavarian  army  serv- 
ing with  the  French  numbered  28,000  men;  1813,  Feb.. 
the  number  was  reduced  to  2,250.  the  great  destroyer  being 
typhus.  In  Mayence  alone,  of  60,000  French  troops  com- 
posing the  garrison  1813-4,  there  died  of  typhus  alone,  in 
six  months.  25,000  men.  During  the  spring  of  1856  more 
than  17,000  men  of  the  Fi-ench  army  in  the  Crimea  per- 
ished from  typhus  iu  less  than  three  months.  According 
to  Parkes,  typhus  fever  occupies  the  fourth  place  among 
the  causes  which  have  produced  loss  of  life  in  the  Brit, 
army,  the  three  more  potent  causes  being:  (1)  a  defective 
commissariat;  (2)  undertaking  militair  operations  in  an 
unhealthful  site  and  with  an  unhealthnil  season  impend- 
^g;  (3)  exposure  to  cold,  with  insufficient  clothing  and 
food. — For  further  details  of  these  two  important  diseases, 
see  articles  on  Typhus  and  Typhoid-  fevers  in  Quain*s 
Diciuynary  of  Medicine  (1882). 

TYPIC,  TYPICAL,  TYPIFY:  see  under  Typb. 

TYPOGRAPH,  trp-'-graf  a  type-making  and  type-^ct 
ting  machine  of  recent  inventioD. 
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TYPOGRAPHY,  n.  Upbffrarfi  [Qr.  tupo$,  a  type  or 
figure;  grapho,  I  write] :  the  art  or  operation  of  printing 
(see  below),  particularly,  the  preparation  of  ujatter  in  type 
for  printing,  or  the  result  of  that  printing  as  regards  general 
character  and  appearance,  as.  the  typography  is  gcKKl  (see 
l)elow).  Typogiiaphic,  a.  t\'pd-gri\fik,  or  TVpograph'- 
ICAL,  a.  'l-kal,  pertaining  to  the  art  or  act  of  printing;  em- 
ployed or  made  in  printing;  in  OE.,  emblematic;  figura- 
tive. Typographically,  ad.  41,  Typographer,  d. 
tipdg'rd-f^r,  a  printer. 

TYPOG'RAPHY:  printing  from  a  surface  in  relief; 
letter-press  printing,  whether  from  movable  type,  or  from 
stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  made  fi-om  movable  type,  or 
from  eueraved  blocks  of  wood  such  as  ^re  used  for  illus- 
trations In  books  or  are  in  use  among  the  Chinese,  etc., 
and  still  to  some  extent  in  Japan  for  book-work  (see 
Xylography);  or,  lastly,  from  plates  prepared  by  photo- 
zincography, photognivure.  aua  similar  processes.  T.  is 
thus  distinguished  (1)  from  Chalcograp?iy  (q.v.),  or  copper- 
plate printing,  in  which  the  lines  are  incised  on  a  metallic 
surface;  and  (2)  from  LWiography{q.v.),  in  which  the  lines 
to  be  reproduced  are  written  or  drawn  on  the  smooth  face 
of  a  certain  kind  of  stone.— The  term  is  applied  also  to  the 
general  character  or  appearance  of  printed  matter:  thus,  we 
may  speak  of  the  T.  of  a  work  as  very  poor,  good,  etc. 

TYPOLOGY,  n.  tipol'd^Jl  [Gr.  tvpos,  a  type  or  form; 
logos,  discourse]:  the  doctrine  of  types  or  figures:  see 
Type. 

TYR,  tir:  in  Old  Norse  mytbolo^,  the  god  of  war;  called 
in  Anelo-Sazon  7V«,  Tito,  and  in  Old  High  German  Ziu  or 
Zio.  He  was  son  of  Odin,  and  was,  according  to  the  Edda, 
single-handed.  When  the  Asa-gods  persuaded  the  wolf 
Fenrir  to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  with  the  bandage 
Gleipnir,  Tvr  put  his  right  hand  in  the  wolfs  mouth,  as  a 
pledffe,  that  he  would  be  loosened;  and  when  the  gods  refused 
lo  release  him,  the  wolf  bit  off  Tyr's  hand  to  the  wrist, 
which  was  called,  in  consequence,  UlJUthr,  or  the  Wolfs 
Joint.  In  the  twilight- battle  of  the  gods,  he  meets  his 
death  at  the  same  time  with  his  enemy,  the  monster  dog 
Garmr.  The  Old  Norse  Uuuic  character  f  bore  the  name 
of  the  god.  The  third  day  of  tbe  week,  too,  the  Dtes 
MarUs  of  the  Romans,  is  called  after  him,  in  Old  Norse, 
Tyrsdntgr;  Ang.-Saz.  Tivesday  (from  which  our  English 
Tu€$day);  Old  Friesic.  Tysdei;  Old  High  German.  Ziuwea- 
toe;  in  n.  Germany,  Tiestae  or  Diestticjrom  which  the  Ger- 
man of  the  present  time.  Dienstag,  Places,  and  particu- 
larly hills  and  plants,  were  named  after  him.  The  word 
Tyr  appears  in  epithets  of  Odin,  signifying  god  in  a  gen- 
eral sense — e.g.;  Sigtyr,  i.e.,  the  god  oi  victory;  also  in 
epithets  of  Thor,  as  Beidhartyr,  god  of  the  chariot  or  of 
thunder. 
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TYRANT,  11.  tVrd7it  [L.  iyrannus;  Gr.  turannos,  a 
ruler,  a  kine:  It.  tiranno;  F.  tyran]:  originally,  %  king  or 
ruler,  especially  oue  who  had  obtained  power  illegally;  a 
usurper;  now,  a  ruler  or  sovereign  who  uses  power  to 
oppress;  one  who  abuses  his  rule  or  authority  by  acts  of 
oppression  and  cruelty;  a  despotic  ruler;  an  oppressor. 
Tyrannical,  a.  tl-rdnni-kdl,  pert,  to  a  tyrant;  that  acts 
as  a  tyrant;  unjustly  severe;  arbitrary;  despotic;  cruel. 
Tyran'nically,  ad.  41.  Tyban'nicalnkss,  n.  -ni-kdl-nes, 
despotic  disposition;  oppressive  exercise  of  power.  Ty- 
ran'nic.  a.  -nlA,  in  poetry,  tyrannical.  Tyran'nicide,  n. 
-ni'Sid  [from  tyrant,  and  L.  cado,  I  cut,  I  kill]:  the  act  of 
killing  a  tyrant;  one  who  kills  a  tyrant.  'Tybannizk.  v. 
tlr'dn-nlss,  to  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant;  to  rule  with  unjust 
and  oppressive  severity.  Tyr  annizing,  imp.  Tyr'an- 
nized,  pp.  -nlad.  Tyr'annous,  a.  -nOs,  tyrannical;  arbl- 
traiy.  Tyr'annously,  ad.  -niis-lU  Tyr'anny,  n.  -»l,  the 
government  or  acts  of  a  tyrant;  an  arbitrary  or  despotic 
exercise  of  power;  cruelty;  unjust  severity.— 2V^a«^,  in 
modern  usage,  is  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ruler;  but 
originally  it  meant  a  ruler  who  had  obtained  power  illegjEilly, 
and  was  therefore  equivalent  to  our  word  usurper.  The 
ancient  Greek  '  republics  *  were  generally  aristocratic  and 
even  oligarchic  in  their  constitution.  When  the  'govern- 
ing families'  among  the  Athenian  or  Syracusan  nobles, 
e.g.,  quarrelled  with  each  other,  it  was  natural,  if  they 
could  not  otherwise  agree,  that  the  boldest  and  most  reck- 
less of  the  set  should  seek  for  success  by  allying  himself 
with  the  masses  of  the  people,  should  figure  as  their  cham- 
pion, promise  to  redress  their  wrongs  or  increase  their  com- 
forts, and,  when  a  fitting  occasion  offered,  should,  by  a 
clever  or  violent  stratagem — coup  d'etat,  it  is  now  called— 
deliver  them  from  the  domination  of  his  order  by  himself 
grasping  absolute  power,  and  ruling  without  any  other 
restraint  than  the  necessity  of  retaining  his  popularity- 
even  this  limitation  being  frequently  absent  when  a  body- 
guard of  foreign  mercenaries  rendered  it  superfluous.  If 
the  political  adventurer  who  thus  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the 
constitution  happened  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  wisdom 
and  generosity,  his  *  tyranny  *  mi^ht  prove  a  blessing  to  a 
state  torn  by  the  animosities  of  selfish  oligarchs,  and  be  the 
theme  of  praise  in  after-ages,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
'tyrannies' of  Peisistratos  (q.v.),  Qeion  (q.v.),  Hiero  II. 
(q.v.),  and  many  others;  but  if  he  was  insolent,  rapacious, 
and  cruel,  then  he  sought  to  reduce  the  citizens  to  a  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  his  name  became  infamous 
to  all  time— e.g.,  most  of  the  *  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens' 
(q.v.),  particularly  the  blood-thirsty  Critias,  Alexander  of 
Pneraj,  Dionysius  the  Younger,  etc.  Such  outrages  gave 
the  word  tyrant  in  later  antiquity  that  evil  significance 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.— See  Plasz,  Die  Tyrannia 
beiden  Orieehen  (Bremen  1852);  Wachsmuth,  BeUen,  Alt., 
I.  279-288;  and  Histories  by  Thirlwall  and  Grote. 

TYRANT -SHRIKE,  or  Tyrant  Fly-oatoher:  see 
Kino-bird.  . 
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TYRCONNEL.  tlr-kdn'nel  (Richard  Talbot),  Duke 
and  Earl  of:  born  early  in  the  17lU  c,  d.  1691,  Aug.  14. 
In  bis  you,tb,  according  to  Jjord  Macaulay,  be  was  '  one 
of  the  most  noted  sharpers  and  bullies  of  London. '  Soon 
after  the  Restoration  (q.v.),  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
welcome  at  the  palace  both  as  a  votary  of  it«  pleasures  and 
as  a  counselor  in  affairs  of  state.  Immediately  on  the 
accession  of  James  II. »  he  was  made  earl  of  T.,  and  put  in 
command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland;  and,  1687,  by  fawning, 
bullvinff:,  and  bribinc,  he  got  theofficeof  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land. His  arrival  in  that  country  spread  dismay  through  the 
Eng.  Prot.  population .  Nearly  every  office  of  dignity  m  the 
country  was  soon  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  long-dominant  Prot.  party  complained  bitterly 
that  appeal  to  law  was  vain;  judgment  in  every  case  being 
given  for  the  native  against  the  Englishman.  But  the  revo- 
lution of  1688  had  a  sobering  effect  on  his  rule,  and  he 
would  probably  have  submitted  to  William  III. ;  but  the 
Irish  people  threatened  that,  if  he  dared  sell  them  for  wealth 
or  honors,  they  would  burn  the  caslle  and  him  in  it,  and 
put  themselves  under  protection  of  France.  On  James's 
arrival  In  Ireland  1689,  the  earl  was  created  Duke  of 
Tyrconnel.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Boyne  (q.v.),  at 
which  he  held  high  command,  he  retired  to  France.  In 
1691  he  returned  to  Ireland,  to  further  the  efforts  still 
made  in  behalf  of  James.  Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
Aghrim  (1691,  July  12)  and  the  capitulation  of  Galway, 
he  made  preparations  for  defense  of  Limerick,  binding 
himself  and  his  countrymen  by  an  oath  not  to  surrender 
until  they  received  permission  from  James,  then  at  St. 
(Germain— at  the  same  time  dispatching  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated  his  conviction  that  all  wtis  lost.  Before  an  answer 
could  arrive,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died. 

TYRE,  iir  (Phcen.  SHr  or  8ar,  rock):  the  most  famous 
city  of  ancient  Phoenicia,  lat.  88**  12'  n.,  named  probably 
from  the  double  rock  on  which  it  was  first  founded.  It 
was  doubted  among  the  ancients  themselves  whether  T.  or 
Sidon  was  the  older,  and  the  question  Is  not  settled;  though 
it  seems  certain  that  T.  had  long  existed  independently 
when  Sidon,  defeated  by  Ascalon,  transferred  herself 
almost  bodily  to  X-  (see  Phcenicia).  There  were  two 
towns  of  T.  closely  connected  in  historical  times— one  on  the 
continent,  the  other  on  the  island  opposite,  together  com- 
prising (accordinff  to  Pliny)  about  19  Roman  m.  The 
more  important  of  the  two  was  the  continental  town,  Palas 
Tyrus;  while  the  island-town  served  more  or  less  for  store- 
houses, manufactories,  arsenals,  and  the  like.  The  entire 
city  was  in  a  fertile  region;  and  its  magnificent  combina- 
tion of  land  and  sea  scenery  formed  the  theme  of  many  an 
ancient  poet  and  seer. 

Nothing  but  myths  have  come  down  to  us  respectins;  T. 
in  its  earlier  period.  Its  history  dawns  on  us  with  Abibal, 
predecessor  of  the  biblical  Himm,  under  whose  rule  (B.C. 
980-947)  T.  attained  its  full  glory  tend  renown.  An  alli- 
ance with  Solomon  was  entered  into;  trading  expeditions 
were  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Israelites  and  the  Phoeni* 
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cions;  and  Solomon  Is  supposed  even  to  bave  married  HU 
ram's  daughler.  During  Hiram's  reign.  T.  was  much 
enlarged  and  emlx^llishea;  and  iU  two  roadsteads  and  har- 
bors, among  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  dale  prob- 
ably from  the  same  period.  He  was  followed,  according 
to  ancient  writers,  by  Balseastartus;  after  him  reigned,  for 
brief  periods,  his  four  sons,  by  the  murder  of  the  last  of 
whom  the  throne  became  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Itho- 
baal,  the  Ethbaalof  Scripture,  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  King  Ahab.  T.  then  appears  to  have  gained  the  suprem- 
acy over  Sidon,  and  also  spread  her  colonies  far  and  wide. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  king,  Carthage  was  re- 
founded  by  Elissa  (Dido),  about  b.c.  818.  in  consequence 
of  a  popular  denioustration  which  deprived  her  of  the 
throne  in  favor  of  Pygmalion.  This  *  new  city  '  gradually 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  old  one;  at  least  T.  seem9 
to  have  been  weakened  to  suck  an  extent  by  the  emigration 
of  its  best  elements  that  it  disappears  from  history  until 
the  tliree  great  powers,  Chaldoea,  Assyria,  and  Kgypt,  by 
turns  endeavored  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Tyro- 
Phoenician  coast,  with  its  e.  and  m*.  trade.  Shalmaneser, 
King  of  Assyria,  reduced  T.,  after  a  long  siege;  and  the 
whole  of  Phoenicia,  the  most  important  places  of  which  had 
already  thrown  oflE  their  allegiance  to  T..  was  rendered 
tributary  to  Assyria.  During  the  Chaldseo-Egyptian  strug- 
gle, T.,  again  at  the  head  of  the  country,  sided  with  Egypt 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Chaldseans.  Once  more  the 
PhoBnicians  attempted  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of  his 
armies.  Having  taken  Jerusalem  B.C.  587,  he  reduced  the 
whole  sea-coast,  except  T.,  which  stood  18  years'  siege  by 
water  and  by  land,  ending,  not  in  subjection,  but  only  iu 
an  apparent  submission,  leaving  the  native  sovereigns  on 
their  thrones,  and  their  wealth  and  power  untouch^.  In 
B.C.  588  Cyrus  became  master  of  Phoenicia,  which  at  that 
time  again  was  under  Babylonian  supremacy;  and  the 
hegemony  was  l>estowed  on  Sidon.  For  a  long  time 
Phoenicia  prospered  under  wise  Persian  rulers;  but  when 
Xerxes,  iu  his  G nek  wars,  had  completely  destroyed  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  and  exhausted  nearly  all  her  resources, 
the  exasperated  inhabitants  rose  onci^morc.  but  only  to  he 
utterly  crushed.  Sidon,  at  the  head  of  the  revolution,  was 
fired  oy  its  own  inhabitants,  and  again  T.  resumed  the 
lead  (B.C.  350).  Having  refused  to  pay  allegiance  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (after  the  battle  at  Is8U8)„it  was  besieged 
by  him  b.c.  83'i,  and  fell  after  seven  mouUis'  hard  resist- 
ance. Alexander  replaced  the  old  inhabitants  by  new 
colonists,  chiefly  Caiians;  and  though  the  city  had  been  al- 
most destroyed,  it  rose  again  after  a  brief  period  to  wealth 
and  power,  and  b.c.  315  was  able  to  hold  out  18  montliq 
against  Aniigonus.  Under  the  Romans,  Cleopatra  receivc4 
T.  as  a  present  from  Antony;  but  the  last  trace  of  its  in, 
dependent  existence  was  taken  from  it  by  Augustus.  A 
Christian  community  had  then  been  founded  there.  The 
trade  and  manufacture  of  T.,  aided  by  ita  exceptionally 
favorable  naval  position,  givve  it,  cveu  uoder  Roman  domin- 
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ion,  a  hi^h  place  among  its  sister  cities;  and  once  a^nm, 
AD.  198. 11  eveu  look  active  part  in  the  contest  between 
Septimius  Severus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  wliicb,  result- 
ing in  tbe  success  of  8everus,  brought  back  to  it  some  of 
its  ancient  distinction.  In  St.  Jerome's  time  it  was  again 
tlie  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities  of  the  whole  East.  In  tbe  7ih  c.  it  came 
under  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Saracens,  and  so  remained  until 
taken  by  the  Crusaders;  and  in  1192  became  ibe  n.  bound- 
ary of  Christian  territory  in  Palestine.  It  continued  to 
flourish— still  chiefly  through  its  renowned  manufacture  of 
purple — until  1516,  when  the  conquest  of  Selim  I.,  to- 
gether with  tbe  newly  discovered  route  to  Asia,  by  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  put  an  end  to  its  wealth  and  com. 
merce,  and  almost  to  its  existence.  Although  there  has 
been  a  slight  improvement  in  its  prospects  of  late,  the 
mngniflcent  city  of  old  still  presents  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  wretchedness.  About  5,000  inhabitants  now  dwell  in 
Sftr,  among  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  glory,  flndii'g  scanty 
livelihood  in  exports  of  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  wood. 

TYlilAN,  a.  tlr'l-un:  pertaining  to  anc.  Tyre;  richly 
purple,  as  from  the  anc.  Tynan  dye:  N.  a  Eiative  of  Tyre. 

TYRNAU,  tir'now  (Magyar,  Nagy-Seombalh):  town  of 
Himgary,  county  of  Ober-Neutra;  on  the  river  Trua,  about 
80  m.  n.e.  of  Presburg.  It  has  so  many  churches  and  con- 
vents that  it  has  been  nicknamed  '  Little  Rome.'  There  are 
manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  woad,  etc.,  and  a  general  trade, 
especially  in  wine.  1635-1774  it  possessed  a  univ.,  which 
was  transferred  (1774)  to  Pesth.  T.  is  noted  for  a  huge 
cask;  holding  twice  as  much  as  the  Heidelberg  tun.— Pop. 
10,824, 

•  TYRO,  n.  tiro  [L.  tiro,  a  youn^  soldier:  It.  tirone]:  a 
beginner  in  learning;  one  engaged  in  learning  tbe  mere  ru- 
diments; a  novice;  a  person  having  an  imperfect  or  slight 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Ty'ronibm,  n.  -rOnUm,  the 
state  of  being  a  tyro;  novitiate. 

TYROL,  tlr^ol,  Ger.  U-rol'  (in  German  commonly  spelled 
Tirol;  not  spoken  of  as  daa  7\,  though  usually  called 
among  English  speaking  people  7%^  7.):  Aubtrinn  pn)viuce 
(with  Vorarlberg).  the  most  westerly  of  the  Austm- 
Hungarian  monai-chy;  bordering  n*.,  w..  and  s-on  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy;  11,280  sq.  m.,  including  Vorarl- 
berg.—Pop.  (1890)  inclutling  Vorarlberg,  928,769. 

/wi»/ac«.— The  T.  may  be  regarded  as  an  e.  continuation 
of  Switzerland.  It  is  tniversed  from  e.  to  w.  by  tbe  great 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  is  encircled  by  lofty  ranges.  It  con- 
sists, however,  almost  entirely  of  three  great  valleys— (1) 
one  running  e.  and  w.  n.  of  tbe  Great  Alps,  and  drained 
by  tbe  Inn:  (2)  one  s.  of  the  Alps,  also  running  e.  and  w. 
and  drained  by  upper  tributaries  of  the  Adige  or  Etsch; 
(3)  one  running  s.  from  the  middle  of  tbe  second,  and 
drained  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Adige.  Tliese 
vallpyp  are  suiTOunded  by  a  circuit  of  mountains  The 
n.  vallrty  is  separated  from  Bavaria  by  the  Algau  Alps. 
The  8.  ralley  is  bounded  e.  by  the  Trent  Alps;  w.  by  the 
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Orller  Alps,  which,  like  protecting  walls,  extend  s.  inlc 
the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  main  chain  is  crossed  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  T.  by  a  deep  depression,  in  which 
is  the  Brenner  Pass  (elevation  4,657  ft.)— lowest  of  the 
great  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  that  over  which  runs  the  great 
commercial  route  between  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  dialect  and  manners  of  the  Bavarians  prevail  in  the 
n.  and  middle  valleys.  The  dialect  and  manners  of  Loni-, 
bardy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  crept  up  the  third  valley  to  a 
boundary- line  which  rests  on  the  mountains  that  bound 
the  middle  valley  on  the  s.  Hence  the  most  important  di- 
visions of  the  T.  are  the  Overman  T.  and  the  Italian  T. — 
The  German  T.  is  divided  into  (1)  the  Obeinnnlhal,  or  the 
Upper  Inn  Valley;  (2)  the  Unterinnthal.  or  the  Lower  Inu 
Valley;  (3)  the  Vintschgau;  (4)  the  Etsch  district;  (5)  the 
Pusterthal~the  last  three  belonging  to  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Tyrol.  Beyond  tlie  geographical  limits  of  the  T.,  the 
Austrian  province  of  the  T.  includes  (6)  the  Vorarlberg,  a 
dist.  drained  by  streams  which  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  in  which  a  dialect  is  spoken  resembling  the  dia- 
lects of  German  Switzerland;  and  (7)  the  Llcnz  district,  oo 
the  Drave.  in  which  the  language  is  Austrian. — The  Italian 
T.  is  divided  into(l)  an.  valley,  that  of  Trent;  (2)  a  s.  valley, 
that  of  lioveredo;  (3)  the  valley  of  the  Sarca,  or  disU  of 
Riva,  on  Lake  Garda. 

Qeology  and  /SWfe.— The  rocks  are  chiefly  crystalline  Si- 
lurian and  Secondary,  with  obtruding  granites  and  traps. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  iron,  rock-salt,  worked  near 
Innsbruck,  and  marble,  quarried  in  the  south.  The  Ter- 
tiary, strata  of  the  Swiss  and  Swabiau  plains  are  totally 
lacking:  and  only  along  the  water-courses  are  found  level 
tracts  of  recent  formation.  These  tracts  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  country  admitting  cultivation  by  the  plow,  and 
they  very  seldom  attain  a  width  beyond  half  a  mile. 

Olimate. — The  loftiest  mountains  are — in  the  main  chain 
of  the  Alps— the  Gross  Glockner  (12,776  ft.),  e.  of  the  Bren- 
ner Pass,  and  Mt.  Gebatsch  (12,276  ft.),  w.  of  it;  and,  in  the 
Ortler  chain,  the  Ortler  Spitz  (12.818  ft.).  These  mount- 
ains are  covered  with  vast  glaciers,  extending,  like  those  of 
Switzerland,  far  down  into  the  valleys.  Between  6,000  and 
6,000  ft.  of  altitude,  snow  disappears  in  summer,  and  alpine 
plants  and  grass  cover  the  hills,  diversified  here  and  there 
with  stunted  "bushes.  Into  this  region  the  herds  are  driven, 
as  in  Switzerland,  during  summer.  Below  5,000  ft.  fir- 
woods  abound;  potatoes  and  a  few  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated, and  houses  permanently  occupied  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  beech  replaces  the  fir  at  4,000  ft.,  and  ag- 
riculture begins,  the  chief  grains  being  rye  and  barley. 
Wheat  is  not  cultivated  with  success  higher  than  2,000  ft. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  s.  valley,  the  temperature  is  high- 
est, and,  indeed,  the  climate  is  that  of  n.  Italy;  tobacco, 
the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  bein^  among  the  chief 
objects  of  cultivation.  Out  of  every  100  acres  pf  the  T.. 
30  acres  are  inaccessible  mountain  tracts.  40  acres  forests. 
20  acres  commons  and  meadows,  and  10  acres  com-flelds 
and  gardens. 
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Industry.  —The  industries  are  not  important.  There  are, 
however,  glass  and  paper  factories  near  Inn^ruck;  and 
carpets,  linens,  gloves,  and  sti-aw  bats  are  manufactured 
extensively  for  home  consumption.  Woodeuware  also  is 
largely  produced.  The  rearing  of  canaries  was  long  a 
monopoly  ofthe  n.  Tyrolese,  who  supplied  all  Europe  with 
these  birds.  Exports  from  the  T.  consist  of  cattle,  cheese. 
timber,  wine,  tobacco,  silk,  iron,  and  salt:  imports  are 
min  and  manufactured  goods.  The  transit-trade  between 
Italy  and  Germany  emplovs  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thousands  migrate  aUnuallv  into  neighboring  countries, 
to  sell  their  wood-wares,  gloves,  and  carpets.  Railways 
connect  Innsbruck  with  Munich,  and  Botzen  with  Verona; 
and  the  section  between  Innsbruck  and  Botzen,  over  the 
Brenner  Pass,  opened  1867.  completed  the  first  railway- 
communication  between  Italy  and  Germany. 

InhabUanU.—The  N.or  German  Tyrolese  bear  to  the  8. 
or  Italian  the  proportion  of  three  to  two;  and  the  habits 
and  language  of  the  two  populations  resemble  those  of 
adjoining  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  T.,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  the  inhabilanis  all  are  Rom.  Catholics 
except  358  Jews,  1.285  Protestants,  29  Greek  Christians,  and 
a  few  members  of  other  sects.  The  Tyrolese  have  an  in- 
dependent  national  diet,  noeeting  at  Innsbruck,  in  which 
are  represented  all  classes  of  the  population,  the  clergy 
the  nobility,  the  people  of  the  country,  and  those  of 
the  towns.  There  are,  to  some  extent,  separate  adminis- 
trative arrangements  for  the  Italian  districts.  Education 
is  now  generally  diffused,  and  one  of  the  nine  Austrian 
universities  is  at  Innsbruck. 

History,— 'Yhe  history  of  the  T.  is  partly  GFerman,  partly 
Italian.  In  earlv  times  the  T.  formed  part  of  lihcetia,  and 
was  conquered  oy  the  Romans  b.c.  15.  Subsequently  it 
was  overrun  by  various  German  tribes;  still  later  the  s. 
valley  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Lombards,  the  two  n.  valleys 
to  the  Bavarians.  The  latter  valleys  were  divided  into 
gaus,  which  ultimately  became  petty  lordships,  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria. 
These  lordships,  however,  in  time  came  to  be  represented 
by  two  families  who  intermarried.  Then  the  whole  Ger- 
man T.  was  governed  by  one  family  of  counts,  whose 
paternal  abode  was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Terioli,  or 
Tyrol,  near  Meran.  The  last  count  (d.  1385)  left  one 
daughter,  Margaret  Maultasche.  She  bequeathed  her 
rights  to  her  cousins,  the  dukes  of  Austria,  who  thus  ac- 

?[uired  possession  of  the  T.  1363.  The  Italian  valley 
ormed  the  bishopric  of  Trent.  During  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon, the  German  T.  was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  much  to  the 
discontent  of  the  population,  who  were  warmly  attached  to 
the  House  of  Austria.  They  made  a  gallant  resistance  to 
the  French  1809.  under  Andreas  Hofer,  but  were  defeated, 
and  the  Northern  T.  was  not  restored  to  Austria  until  the 
treaty  of  Paris  1814.  The  Southern  T.,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  Italv.  was  restored  to  Austria  in  the  following 

J  ear.    An  application  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
talian  T.,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  Austrian  govt,  to  be 
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renderud  entirely  independent  of  the  German  inhabitants 
of  the  n.  valleys—which,  though  leading  to  no  important 
chan^,  showed  the  desire  of  the  Southern  T)rrole8e  to  be 
consiaered  Italians  rather  than  Germans;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that,  on  the  event  of  a  successful  war  for  the  re- 
covery of  Venice,  the  whole  of  the  Southern  T.  would  be 
transferred  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  This  expectation  has 
not  been  realized.  Bv  the  treaty  of  peace  i)etween  Austria 
and  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  war  through  which  Venetia 
again  became  Italian,  it  is  declared  that  the  frontiers  of 
the  Venetian  provinces  ceded  to  Italy  are  the  administra- 
tive frontiers  of  these  provinces  under  the  Austrian  rule. 
Even  the  shores  of  Lake  Garda  remain  Austrian.  How  long 
this  arrangement  will  last,  is  not  to  be  predicted.  The 
trade  of  the  Southern  T.  is  entirely  with  the  south,  ita 
wood  and  cattle  being  exchanged  for  the  grain  of  Lom- 
burdy.  Of  late  there  has  repeatedly  been  agitation  in 
Italy  for  securing  incorporation  with  that  kingdom  of  what 
is  called  Italia  Irredenta  (*  unredeemed  Italy '),  which  in- 
cludes, with  Trieste  and  part  of  the  Dalmatian  sea-board, 
the  Trentino  and  Southern  Tyrol. 

TYROLESE,  a.  tir'd-leM:  pertaining  to  the  Tyrol,  in 
Austria:  N.  the  natives  of  the  Tyrol,  or  one  of  them.  Ttr- 
OLiKNNE,  n.  iir-^le-en,^  a  melody  or  sonff  of  the  Tyrolese 
mountaineers,  characterized  by  yodels,  or  frequent  changes 
from  the  natural  to  th§  falsetto  voice. 

TYRONE,  Hrdn':  borough  in  Blair  co.,  Penn.;  on 
Little  Juuiatfi  river,  and  ou  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  14 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Altoona,  131  m.  e.  of  Pltteburgh.  It  is  an 
important  manufacturing  place;  has  6  churches,  1  national 
bank  (cap.  $75,000),  2  private  banks,  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers;  bloom  force,  railroad  repsdr  shops,  and 
several  planine-mills;  and  has  large  trade  in  iron  products, 
flour,  paper,  leather,  lumber,  coal,  lime,  and  furniture. 
—Pop.  (1880)  1,840;  (1890)  4,705. 

TYRONE,  il-rdn'  {Tir-omn,  '  Owen's  country  y.  inland 
county  of  Ulster,  Ireland;  bounded  n.  by  Londonderry,  e. 
by  Armagh  and  Lough  Neagh,  s.  by  Monaghan  and  Fer- 
managh, w.  by  Fermanagh  and  Donegal;  greatest  extent 
n.  to  s.  46  m.,  e.  to  w.  60;  1,260  sq.  m.,  or  806,658  acres, 
of  which  450,286  are  arable,  811,867  uncultivated:  of  the 
aiaWe  land  (1885),  237,528  acres  were  under  crops.  The 
surface,  in  general,  is  hilly,  and  often  extremely  pictur- 
esque, this  county  lying  for  the  most  part  between  the  two 
mountainous  districts  which  traverse  Ulster  from  e.  to  w. 
The  lakes,  except  Lough  Neagh,  are  small.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  the  Camowen,  and  the  BalUn- 
derry,  the  former  two  navigable.  Railways  connect  the 
county  with  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  the  sea-coast  at  Dun- 
dalk.  The  geological  structure  is  diversified.  The  n.w. 
mountains  are  chiefly  mica-slate,  with  primitive  limestone, 
and  rise  in  Slieve  Sawel  2,286  ft.  Those  on  the  n.e.  are 
of  greenstone,  with  granite  and  occasional  red  sandstone. 
The  plain,  of  which  Omagh  is  the  centre,  is  a  Tertiary  for- 
innt'^Hr  ^^^^  irregular  beds  of  lij^ite^  red  JB»r},  ^d  WW 
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TeA  sandstone;  and  between  DuDgannon  and  Stewarts- 
town  is  a  small  coal-field.  The  rest  of  the  plain  belongs 
to  the  general  limestone  district.  The  climate  is  moist, 
and  the  low  lands  are  often  flooded.  The  soil  of  the  plain 
is  a  fertile  loam;  that  of  the  hilly  districts,  sandy  or  grav- 
elly. There  is  large  proportion  of  bog,  whose  turf  sup- 
plies the  chief  fuel.  Amon^  the  chief  towns  are  Omagb, 
and  Clogher,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  episcopal  see. 
T..  anciently  known  as  the  district  of  Hy-Briun  and  Hy- 
Fiachra,  was  in  later  Celtic  times  called  Kinel  Eogain.  or 
Tir-owen.  whence  its  modern  name.  See  Ulstbr.— Pop. 
(1841)  812,956;  (1871)  215.766— of  whom  119,»87  Rom. 
Catholics,  49,201  Anglican  Protestants,  42,156  Presby- 
terians; (1881)  197,719;  (1891)  171.278 

TYROSINE,  n.  iWo-^n:  a  substance  formed  along  with 
leucine  in  certain  stages  of  digestion. 

TYROTOXICON,  tird-idks'i-kon  [Gr.  turos,  cheese; 
ioxikon.  poisonous]:  a  putrefactive  product  sometimes 
found  iiv  milk  and  in  cheese:  to  its  action  are  due  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  that  sometimes  ensue  after  eating 
ice-cream:  see  Ptomaine. 

TYRRHENIAN  SEA,  tlr-renl-an  (anc.  Ttfrrhenum 
Mare):  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (q.v.)  between 
the  islands  of  Corsica.  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  on  the  w.,  and 
the  Italian  peninsula,  on  the  east. 

TYRTuEUS,  Urrte'us:  Greek  poet,  famed  for  his  polit- 
ical elegies  and  marching-songs:  about  b.o.  650.  His 
birthplace  is  not  known:  a  probable  conlecture  makes 
him  son  of  Archembrotus,  of  Aphidnae,  in  Attica;  another 
conjecture  is  that  he  was  a  Lacedaemonian;  and  a  legend, 
the  growth  of  later  times,  represents  him  as  a  lame  school- 
master, of  mean  family,  whom  the  Athenians  (ignorant  of 
his  lyric  power,  and  jealous  of  Lacedaemonian  domination 
in  the  Peloponnesus)  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  during 
the  second  Messenian  war,  as  the  most  inetUcient  com- 
mander they  could  select.  T.  rendered  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians a  kind  of  assistance  which  the  Athenians  little 
foresaw;  for  while  b^  his  elegies  he  stilled  their  dissen- 
sions at  home,  bv  his  war-lyrics  he  so  animated  their 
courage  in  the  field  that  they  were  finally  triumphant  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Messenians,  whom  thev  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Helots.  This  success  of  h&  poems  T. 
lived  to  see,  and  must  accordingly  have  lived  till  bc.  668, 
the  last  year  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  The  best  ed. 
of  the  :sxt  of  T.  is  that  of  Bergk  in  Poeta  Lyriei  GrcBci. 

TYTLER,  tltler,  Alexander  Fkasbr  (Lord  Wood- 
houselee):  Scottish  judge  and  historian:  1747,  Oct.  15— 
1818,  Jan.  5;  b.  Edinburgh;  eldest  son  of  William  T. 
(q.v.).  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  at  an  excel- 
lent school  in  Kensington;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Scot- 
tish bar  1770.  He  obtained,  1780,  a  professorship  of  his- 
tory in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh;  1790,  the  oflice  of  judge- 
admiral  of  Scotland;  and  180^  was  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  court  of  session.  His  acquirements  were  varied,  com- 
prising literature  and  the  fine  arts.    His  writings  include 
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a  biography  of  Heuiy  Home,  Lord  Karnes;  a  Dictionarv 
of  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  (1778);  and  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  liuown.  Elements  of  General  Hutorjf 
(1801),  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  aud  even  into  Hindustani. 

TYT'LER,  Patrick  Eraser:  eminent  historical  writer: 
•  1791,  Aug.  80—1849,  Dec.  24;  b.  Edinburgh;  fourth  son 
of  Alexander  Eraser  T.  (Lord  Woodhouselee).  He  was 
educated  mostly  in  Edinburgh,  partly  in  England;  and 
was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  1818.  Of  his  various  liter- 
ary and  historical  works,  the  most  valuable  is  History  cf 
Scotland  (1828-48),  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander HI.,  and  terminating  with  the  union  of  the  crowns; 
a  book  of  more  critical  and  original  research  than  any  pre- 
vious work  on  the  subject.  Its  style  is  clear  aud  graphic. 
It  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  ^x>tt, 
and  occupied  its  author  20  years.  His  writings  include 
also  a  life  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  life  of  Wicklifte, 
memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig,  and  a  collection  of  original 
letters,  illustrative  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary. 
For  his  merits  fts  a  historian.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ffovt.  con- 
ferred on  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  He  died  at  Great 
Malvern.  T.  was  brilliant  in  society,  and  amiable  and 
excellent  in  private  character.— See  Burgon's  Life  (1859). 

TYTLER,  William:  historical  and  antiquarian  author: 
1711,  Oct.  12-1792,  Sep.  12;  b.  Edinburgh.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  Univ. .  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Soc.  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  in  1744.  He  was  father  of 
Alexander  Eraser  T.  (Lird  Woodhouselee),  and  grand- 
father of  Patrick  Eraser  T.,  the  historian.  T.  was  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  distinguished  for  his  general 
culture  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  His  principal  work  was 
an  Inquit^,  Critical  ajid  Historical,  into  the  Evidence  against 
Ma/ry  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  vindicate 
that  unhappy  princess  from  the  charges  brought  against 
her  by  Robertson  and  Hume. 

TZA'NA,  Lake  of:  see  Dembea. 

TZAR,  TZARINA:  see  Czar. 

TZETZES,  Uitfaz,  Johannes:  Byzantine  (Greek)  author: 
latter  half  of  the  12th  c.  His  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
though  without  a  trace  of  literary  genius,  supply  classical 
information  not  elsewhere  found.  The  pnndpal  are: 
1,  Tlia4>a — three  poems,  entitled  Ante-Homerica,  Hymerica, 
and  Post-Homerica;  or,  in  Greek,  Ta  pro  Homerou,  ta 
Homerou,  kai  ta  metft*  Homeron  (complete  ed.  pub:  first  by  • 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Leip.  1798;  but  best  critical  ed.  by  Bekker, 
Bed.  1816);  2.  Biblos  Istorike,  commonly  called  Uhiliades— 
collection  of  more  than  600  stories,  mythical,  legendary, 
etc.  (best  ed.  by  Kiessling,  Leip. .  1826),  written  in  that 
worthless  sort  of  verse  called  political,  which  had  regard 
only  to  syllables,  and  not  to  quantity:  other  works  were 
commentaries  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Cassandra  of 
Lycophron.  Several  poems  and  commentaries  of  T. 
exist  in  MSS. — T  *s  brother  Isaac  probably  had  some 
share  in  the  commentary  on  the  Cassandra, 
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U,  u:  2l8t  letter  and  Sthyowel  of  the  Eng.  alphabet; 
representing  in  that  lanrua^e  three  distinct  sounds,  as 
heard  in  itiSe,  tub,  andfuU  (the  u  in  full  having  the  sound 
of  00  in  book).  The  last  (as  in  fuU)  is  its  primitive  sound, 
which  it  had  in  Latin,  and  which  it  has  preserved  in 
German  and  Italian,  but  which  is  denoted  in  English 
ofiener  by  oo  (as  in  good).  In  tube,  u  is  not  considered  to 
mark  a  pure  vowel  sound,  but  to  be  slightly  aspirated, 
almost  as  if  coalescing  with  a  prefixed  y—iyub.  The 
sound  heard  in  tub  is  characteristic  of  English;  and,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  decided  emphasis  given  to  one  syllable  of 
a  word  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
allow  the  other  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  when  unaccented,  to 
degenerate  into  this  indistinct,  stifled  sound:  eawilry, 
futer,  foMon,  are  pronounced  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
if  written  cavulry,  sistur,  fashun.  This  is  the  case  espe- 
cially with  o;  and  in  o  the  degeneracv  is  not  confined  to 
unaccented  syllables;  in  a  whole  host  of  words,  the 
accented  o  is  exactly  equivalent  to  «i— e.g.,  corner  money, 
among.  Perhaps  a  similar  tendency  in  Latin  may  account 
for  the  prevalence  of  u  in  that  lAguage  as  compared  with 
Greek — e.g.,  L.  genus  =  Gr.  gen<?s;  volwmus  =  boulo- 
metha;  spatt^la  =  spatale;  BCopu]us  =  skopelos.  U,  in 
Latin,  sometimes  goes  into  the  still  thinner  sotmd  of  t; 
thus,  mojmmus,  eaputis,  degenerated  into  maximum,  ectpiits. 
Of  the  labial  series  of  vowels  (see  Letters),  u  approaches 
nearest  to  the  labial  consonants — so  much  so  that  in  Latin 
the  vowel  u  and  the  consonant  f>  were  both  denoted  by  the 
same  character,  v,  of  which  u  is  only  a  later  modification. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  two  characters  were  used  indiffer- 
ently whether  as  vowel  or  consonant;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  16th  c.  that  the  Dutch  scholars  fixed  the  use  of  the 
character  u  for  the  vowel,  as  distinct  from  v. 

UBEDA,  d-vdthd:  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  in  the 
modeFn  province  of  Jaen;  on  an  olive-clad  slope  in  a  cul- 
tivated plain,  36  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  Jaen.  It  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  architecture,  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  cathedral.  The  industries  are  agriculture,  and  manu- 
facture of  porous  vessels  of  red  and  white  clay.  U.  was 
built  by  the  Moors,  and  under  them  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 70.000  inhabitants.— Pop.  (1887)  18,168. 

UBIETY,  n.  H-bl'^-ti  [mod.  L.  ubietas— from  L.  ubi, 
where]:  in  phUos.,  the  presence  of  one  thing  with  regard  to 
another;  the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place;  state  or  condition 
of  being  in  a  place.  According  to  the  Schoolmen,  ubiety 
might  be:  (1)  Qircumacriptive,  a^  wh^o  ^l  the  part9  of  a 
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body  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  in  whldi  it  \b, 
and  exclude  any  other  bodj.  (2)  Dennitive,  as  when  a 
human  soulis  limited  in  its  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a 
human  body.  (8)  Repietiye,  as  when  God  is  present  through 
every  portion  of  space.  This  last  form  is  sometimes  calkd 
Ubiqmty. 

UBIQUITOUS,  a.  H-mfwUus  [F.  ubiguUS,  uWqnity- 
from  L.  tUnqu^f  everywhere— from  wW,  where]:  exi^og  or 
being  everywhere;  omnipresent.  UBiq'xjiTGUSLy,  ad.  -R. 
Ubiq'uitaby,  a.  -wl-Ur-l,  existing  everywhere  or  in  all 
places:  N.  one  who  exists  everywhere.  Ubk^uita'riah,  n. 
'id'rl-dn,  one  who  teaches  or  believes  that  Christ  as  man  is 
omnipresent;  a  Ubiquist  UBiq'uiTY,  n.  -wl-tl,  existence 
everywhere  at  the  same  time;  omnipresence.  UniquisTB, 
n.  plu.  u'bfirkioUts,  a  Lutheran  sect  which  arose  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  asserted  the  om- 
nipresence of  Christ's  body,  especially  in  the  Eudiarist. 

UBI  SUPRA,  phrase,  u'H  su'prd  [L.,  where  above]:  in 
the  place  or  passage  above  mentioned;  noting  reference  to 
some  passage  or  page  previously  named  or  referred  to. 

UCAYALI,  d-H-d'le,  River:  great  river  of  Peru,  oneof 
the  chief  head-waters  of  the  Amazon,  which  it  joins  ^m 
the  8.,  in  s.  lat  4**  40'  and  w.  long.  78"  80^.  opposite  the 
town  of  Nauta.  It  is  the  largest  river  that  joins  the 
Amazon  above  Brazilian  territory,  and  has  been  regarded 
by  some  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Amazon;  but  at  its 
mouth  it  is  not  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  Amazon. 
Attention  has  been  strongly  directed  to  the  U.  as  affording 
communication  betweei^  w.  Peru  and  the  Atlantic,  fi 
was  partially  explored  by  Lieut.  Uemdon,  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  1851,  and  more  recently  by  a  Peruvian  expedition. 
It  has  been  found  navigable  by  steamers  from  its  mouth  to 
towns  not  far  from  Lima,  8,700  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  On  a  branch  which  comes  from  Cuzco,  falls 
and  rapids  impede  navigation  more  than  100  m.  below 
Cuzco.  The  course  of  the  U.  is  generally  northward,  and, 
including  only  its  principal  windings,  its  length  is  not  less 
than  1,1%  m.  It  receives  many  large  branches.  The  name 
U.  is  not  given  to  any  of  its  headwaters,  the  chief  of 
wliich  is  the  Tambo,  formed  by  junction  of  the  Mantaro, 
rising  n.w.  of  Lima,  and  the  Apurimac,  rising  farther 
south. 

UDAL,  a.  ffdal  [Icel.  odal;  Dan.  odeil,  a  hereditary  estate 
(see  Allodium)]:  Allodial  (q. v.), still  applied  in  OrAriwyand 
Shetland  to  land  held  under  no  feudal  superior  (see  Allo- 
dium: Allodial  Tenure).  Udaller,  n.  ^ddUer,  or 
U'DALMAN,  n.  -mdn,  one  who  holds  lands  without  any  orig- 
inal charter  and  without  a  feudal  superior.  Udal  right. 
in  the  laio  qf  Scotland,  that  right  in  land  whidi  may  ba 
completed  without  charter  and  sasinc  by  undisturbed  po8« 
Be«Bion  provable  by  witnesses  before  an  inqueet« 
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XTDALL,  y&dal  (or  Wood'all),  Nicholab:  autbcm 
1504-56;  b.  Englaod.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  aud 
became  fellow  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  College  there;  was 
master  of  £ton  School  1584-43,  but  was  dismissed  because 
in  his  zeal  as  a  reformer  he  had  removed  silver  images 
from  the  chai^l.  Thereafter  he  was  successively  vicar  of 
Braintree,  rector  of  Calbem,  cauon  of  Windsor:  the  year 
before  his  death  he  became  master  of  Westmiuster  School. 
He  wrote  several  comedies  in  Latin  and  English,  for  use 
in  school  exhibitions;  ..Iso  some  poems  and  school-books. 

UDDER,  n.  udfder  [O.Dut  uder;  Dan.  yver;  OHG. 
uiar;  €ter.  euter;  Ice\.  jvgr;  Gr.  outhar;  L.  uber,  an  udder: 
Ir.  and  Gael,  uth,  an  udder,  a  teat]:  the  milk- vessel  of  a 
female  beast,  with  the  dugs  or  paps,  particularly  in  cows  and 
other  large  quadrupeds.  Ud'dkbbd,  a.  -derd,  furnished 
with  udders.  Ud'derless,  a.  -Us,  deprived  of  a  mother's 
milk. 

UDINB,  &de-nd:  city  of  n.  Italy,  Venetia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  U.,  formerly  called  also  the  province  of  Friuii;  in 
a  fertile  plain,  about  75  m.  n.e.  of  Venice  by  railway.  It 
is  a  walled  town,  4  m.  in  circumference,  wijh  wide,  hand- 
some stfeets  and  squares.  The  castle,  on  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Aquileia,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  tribunals. 
The  Antonini  Palace  is  a  work  of  the  architect  Palladius. 
U .  trades  in  silk,  in  copper  utensils,  and  rosolio.  There 
are  leather,  paper,  and  silk  factories.  Two  m.  from  U.  is 
the  village  of  Campoformio,  where,  1797,  the  treaty  between 
Bonaparte  and  Austria  was  signed,  b3'  which  Venice  was 
ceded  to  the  latter.— Pop,  of  U.  (1892)  36,000. 

UDOMETER,  n.  H-dlmCi-ier  [L.  vdvs,  moist,  wet;  Gr. 
metron,  a  measure]:  a  water-measure;  a  rain-gauge. 

TIEBERWEG,  u'biT'V^ch,  Fribdrich:  educator:  1826, 
Jan.  22—1871,  June  7;  b.  Solingen,  Prussia.  Hewtusedu* 
cated  in  the  universities  of  GOttingen  and  Berlin,  was  a 
tutor  in  the  Univ.  of  Bonn  1852-62,  and  was  prof,  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Univ.  of  KOnigsberg  from  1862  till  his  death. 
His  publications  include:  System  der  Logik  und  Oesehiclite 
del'  logischen  Lehren  (Bonn  1857,  transl.  London  1871); 
QrundrisB  dor  Oesehiehte  der  PhUosaphie  ton  Thales  bis  avj 
die  Qegenwart  (8  vols.  Berlin  1862-66);  and  History  of  Phi- 
losophy (transl.  2  vols.,  Kew  York  and  London  1874). 

UFA,  fffd:  govemmefkt  of  s.e.  Russia;  47,112  6q.  in.; 
formed  1865  out  of  the  five  n.w.  districts  of  Orenburg,  and 
separated  from  the  present  govt,  of  Orenburg  by  the  s.w. 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mts.  See  Orbnbubo.— rop.  (1882) 
1,798.260;  (1889)  2,018,856. 

U  PA:  city,  cap.  of  the  govt,  of  U. :  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bielaia,  or  White  river.  It  was  founded  1 574,  in  the 
reign  of  Ivan  IV.  It  contains  12  churches  and  24  manu- 
factories; and  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  honey, 
wax.  fat,  furs,  ana  skins.  The  Bielaia,  affluent  of  the 
Kama,  and  thus  connected  with  the  Volga,  is  hei-e  navi 
gable  for  large  shlpe.— Pop.  (1884)  25,660. 
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UGANDA,  Urodn'da:  couutiy  of  central  Airica,  ILW. 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (q.v.),  extendine  from  l**  d.  lat.  to 
the  Kitaogule  river,  and  from  e.  long,  sr  to  the  outlet  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza;  about  34,000  sq.  m.    At  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  iu  the  n.w.  the  country  is  mountainous,  with 
abundance  of  timber;  further  n.  is  a  level^region;  the  e. 
portion  is  undulating.    The  soil  general!}'  is  a  ridi  black 
alluvium,  2-3  ft.  deep,  underlaid  by  red  sandy  clay.    Hie 
climate  ismild,  and  the  temperature  equable.    The  people 
are  a  tall  and  handsome  race,  and  are  governed  by  one 
king;  they  are  divided  into  four  classes:  slaves,  peasants, 
chiefs,  and  'bakungu,'  or  superior  chiefs.    The  natives 
are  warlike,  and  the  military  or^nization  is  strict    Tiie 
fauna  is  rich  in  species,  comprismg  elephants,  buffaloes, 
zebras,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  wild  boars,  antelopes, 
lions,  leopards;  parrots,  guinea-fowl,  vultures,  adjutants, 
eagles,  tlamingoes,  ibises.    The  people  (Waranda)  have 
domesticated  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.    The  banana 
is  the  staple  food  of  the  people:  it  requires  little  or  no 
cultivation.    The  cultivated  plants  of  u.  are  the  sweet- 
potato,  and,  to  some  extent,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  maize, 
cassava,  sesame,  millet,  pumpkins.    Europeans  have  intro- 
duced wheat,  rice,  ^uavas,  papaws,  pomegranates,  toma- 
toes, onions.    Wine  is  made  from  the  banana-tree.    Tlie 
Waganda  are  skilled  in  pottery,  basket-work,  wood-work, 
boat-building,  and  bark-cloth  weavine.    They  also  prac- 
tice tanning,  dyeing,  and  bead- work,    in  numeration  they 
use  the  deciinai  system.    The  grammar  of  their  language 
is  highly  complex;  and  their  vocabulary  is  very  rich. 
They  have  great  skill  in  music,  and  have  clear  and  melo- 
dious voices:  their  musical  instruments  are  harmoDicoos, 
rattles,  drums,  horns,  whistles,  flutes,  harps.    They  have 
no  idols,  but  worship  divers  spirits  or  gods;  they  worship 
also  deceased  kings.    The  first  Europeans  to  visit  U.  were 
Speke  and  Grant,  1860.    There  are  Prot.  and  Rom  Cath. 
mission  stations  in  the  country.    The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
about  5.000,000.    There  was  fierce  domestic  strife  in  U. 
1890,  the  so-called '  Christian*  natives  rising  in  arms  to  rein- 
state the  deposed  king  Mwanga  and  to  expel  the  actual  kkig 
Karema  (brother  of  Mwangn)  and  his  heathen  followers. 
With  the  material  aid  of  .the  agent  of  the  British  and  K. 
African  Co.  and  of  Dr.  Peters,  leader  of  a  German  expe- 
dition, the  *  Christian '  party  triumphed,  and  restored  to 
power  Mwanga.    But  Karema,  assisted  by  Arabs,  after  a 
few  weeks  regained  his  throne,  and  the  missionaries  and 
the  E.  African  Co.'s  a^nts  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
taking  refuge  on  an  island  in  the  lake.    Again  Earema 
was  deposed,  and  his  rival  firmly  established  in  power, 
while  Gfermau  and  English  agents  were  jealously  watchiog 
each  other's  movements  in  the  distracted  kingdom.    For 
his  services  in   the  restoration   of  Mwan^n,.  Dr.  Peters 
obtained  '  valuable  treaties  and  monopolies  m  favor  of  the 
Germans.'     Until  1893  the  Imperial  Brit.  E.  Africa  Co. 
administered  the  U.  kingdom,  but  in  that  year  withdrew, 
and  a  British  protectorate  was  declared,  with  a  royal 
commission  subordinate  to  the  British  agent  at  Zanzibar  at 
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iu  head.  In  1896  the  British  parliameDt  granted  £3,000,- 
000  for  the  coDStnictioD  of  a  railway  from  the  island  of 
Mombasa  to  U.,  a  distance  of  657  miles,  and  the  first  rail 
on  the  line  was  laid  in  Maj;  a  bridge  was  to  connect 
Mombasa  with  the  mainland. 

The  progress  of  '  civilization  *  in  U.  is  remarkable.  While 
only  a  few  years  ago  race  and  creed  wars  of  extermination 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  now  peace  reigns  undisturbed, 
and  the  native  police  and  the  British  garrison  have  little 
trouble  in  maintaioing  order  everywhere.  Christian 
churches  have  been  established,  and  converts  have  been 
numerous.  Good  roads  are  beins  made,  and  towns  are 
assuming  a  European  air.  The  chiefs  and  notables  live  in 
two-story  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  with  floors  carpeted 
and  the  apartments  furnished  in  European  fashion.  A 
burglar-proof  safe  adorns  the  ofllce  of  the  king's  prime 
minister.  The  king  himself  (1896)  ordered  a  brougham 
from  England;  several  of  his  high  officers  sent  for  dog- 
carts, ana  scores  of  bicycles  were  arriving. 
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XJGH,  interj.  ii  or  ueh,  with  guttural  eh:  an  expression 
of  disgust  or  horror  usually  emphasized  bj  a  shudder. 

UGLITCH,  dg-UtcN:  one  of  tlie  oldest  towns  of  Great 
Russia,  govt,  of  Jaroslav;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yolfa, 
488  m.  s.e.  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  early  times  It  was  Sie 
chief  town  of  an  indepeDoeDt  principality.  It  is  bow 
again  thriving.—Pop.  (1888)  11,930. 

UGLY,  a.  iis^ll  [from  the  interjection  ugh,  expressing 
fear  or  horror:  Icel.  ugga,  to  fear,  to  doubt;  uggUgr,  fright> 
f ui,  alarming:  €k>th.  ogan,  to  fear:  OE.  uglike  or  ugly,  used 
formerly  in  the  sense  of  IiorribU] :  displeasing  to  the  eye 
frightful;  deformed;  perverse  of  disposition;  morally  re- 
pulsive;  familiarly,  dangerous,  as  an  ugly  customer.  Uo' 
LINB88,  n.  -nes,  total  want  of  beauty;  moral  depravity. 
Uglily,  ad.  4i, 

UGOLINO  DELLA  GHERARDE8CA,  d-go-Ufno  dH'ld 
ad-rdr-d^kd.  Count:  Italian  ooblcman  of  the  12th  c, 
known  chiefly  for  his  cruel  death,  which  Dante  has  made 
memorable  in  his  Irtfemo,  U.  was  for  a  time  the  head  of 
the  party  of  the  Guelphs  at  Pisa;  but  a  conspiracv,  led  by 
Abp.  Ubaldini,  a  Ghibelline  leader,  was  formea  against 
him,  and  with  his  sons  and  grandsons  he  was  cast  into  the 
tower  of  Gualandi,  and  left  to  perish  miserably  by  starva- 
tion.   See  Ghbrakdbsca. 

UGRIAN8,  ufgri-ams,  or  U'grl\n  Finns:  a  division  of 
the  Finnic  race,  comprising  the  Voguls,  who  extend  from 
the  Ural  Mts.  e.  to  near  the  Obi  river,  in  Siberia,  and  s.  aa 
far  as  Tobolsk;  the  Ostyaks,  from  the  Voguls  e.  to  the 
Yenisei  river,  and  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  n.  lat.  59^;  and 
the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  Some  ethnologists  employ  the  • 
term  uTas  a  general  one  to  designate  Finns,  Laps,  Per- 
mians,  Ostyaks,  etc. :  see  Finns:  Mongols. 

UGSOME,  a.  ug'sum:  in  OE.  and  Scot,  ugly.  Ug'soms- 
NBSB,  n.  'Ties,  ugliness. 

UHLAN,  or  Ulan,  n.,  H'ldn  [P.,  a  lancer— from  Pol. 
ulan;  Turk,  oglan,  a  youth,  a  lad] :  a  light-cavalry  soldier, 
wearing  a  semi-oriental  uniform,  amiea  with  sabre,  lance, 
and  pistol,  and  employed  chiefly  in  outpost  duty,  foraging, 
etc.  Uhlans  were  introduced  into  n.  Europe  with  the 
colonies  of  Tartars  who  established  themselves  in  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  They  were  mounted  on  light  active  Tar- 
tar horses,  and  served  mostly  as  *  irregulars.*  Their  lance 
was  6i  to  6i  f t.  in  length,  and,  like  that  of  the  modern 
*  lancers,*  was  attached  to  a  stout  leather  thong  or  cord, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  passed  round 
behind  the  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  lance  to  be  couched 
under  the  right  arm.  Immediately  below  its  point  was 
attached  a  strip  of  gaudy-colored  cloth,  whose  fluttering 
was  intended  to  frighten  the  enemies'  horses.  The  earljr 
dress  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  the  re^- 
ments,  or  polks,  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
red,  green,  yellow,  or  blue  uniforms.  The  Austrians  and 
Prussians  were  the  flrst  to  borrow  this  species  of  cavalry 
from  the  Poles.  In  1734  an  attempt  was  made  by  Marshal 
Saxe  to  introduce  the  Uhlans  into  France,  and  a  '  polk  *  of 
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1»000  men  was  formed;  but  it  was  disbanded  at  Saxe*8 
death.     The  Prussian  Uhlans  won  ^reat  renown  in  the 
Franco-Gterman  war  of  1870-1  by  their  bravery  and  mar- 
vellous activity.    The  Prussians  applied  the  term  loosely 
including  all  their  light  cavalry  under  the  designation. 

UHLAND,  6'ldni,  Johann  Ludwig:  German  poet;  1787, 
Apr.  2(^—1862,  Nov.  18;  b.  Tttbingen.  He  studied  at  tbe 
univ.  of  his  native  city.  He  began  to  publish  ballads  and 
other  lyrics  in  various  periodicals,  the  first  collection  of 
which,  under  the  title  GediehU,  appeared  1815.  To  this 
be  continually  added  through  his  life,  and  on  these  Qedicfite 
^  fame  rests.  Their  popularity  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  as  great  as  it  is  merited:  the  60th  ed.  was  issued 
1875.  Other  productions  of  U.  are  his  admirable  essays, 
Ueber  Waliher  von  d&r  Vogelweide  (Stuttg.  1822),  and  Ueber 
den  Mpihus  der  nord.  Sagenlehre  vom  Thor  (Stuttg.  1886); 
a  masterly  collection  of  old  popular  sones — Alter  lioch 
und  niederdeuiecher  Volkslieder  (Stuttg.  186-5);  and  two 
dramas,  Uerzog  Emet  ton  Schwaben  (Heidelb.  1817),  and 
Ludwig  der  Baier  (Berl.  1819).  U.  was  a  patriotic  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  romantic  poet.  He  entered  the  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  Wdrtember^  1819  as  deputy  from 
Tubingen,  and  was  an  active  memoer  of  the  liberal  partv. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Frankfurt  Assembly  of  18&. 
He  died  at  Tubingen.  His  pieces  are  full  of  spirit,  im- 
agination, and  truth,  finely  picturesque  in  their  sketches 
of  nature  and  of  character,  and  exquisite  in  their  varied 
tones  of  feeling.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  surpass  the  brevity, 
vigor,  and  suggestive  b^uty  of  his  ballads,  in  which  a 
romantic  sweetness  of  sentiment  and  a  classic  purltv  of 
style  are  happily  combined.  His  poetry,  in  its  delicate 
and  noble  tone,  is  a  transcript  of  his  personal  character. 
U.  is  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  'Suabian  School' 
of  German  poets.  See  rfizer's  UTUand  und  Ruckert  (Stuttg. 
1837),  and  Mayer's  U.  (1867).  Longfellow,  in  Hyperum, 
translated  some  of  U.'s  ballads  into  English:  translations 
by  Piatt,  Skeat,  and  Sanders  also  have  appeared. 

XJIST,  wist.  North  and  South:  two  islands  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides;  15  to  18  m.  w.  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  tbe  Little  Minch  Their 
e.  coasts  are  deeply  indented,  while  the  w.  coasts  are 
almost  unbroken.— North  U.,  between  which  and /8tn/<A 
U,  the  island  of  Benbecula  intervenes,  is  18  m.  long  from 
w.  to  e..  and  10  to  8  m.  in  breadth.  The  e.  half  is  mostly 
a  bog  much  cut  up  by  lochs  and  watercourses.  In  the 
w.  part,  mostly  hilly,  there  is  a  tract  of  uneven,  low  land, 
beautiful  in  certain  seasons,  and  fertile.  Pop.  (1881) 
3,371.— South  U.  is  20  m.  lopg,  7  m.  broad.  The  e. 
dist.  is  upland;  the  w.  is  alluvial  and  productive.  The 
people  almost  all  are  Rom.  Catholics.    Pop.  (1881)  3,825. 

UITLANDER,  oytUinder,  n.  [Dutch  uitlander^oni&X^ev]: 
in  the  8.  African  Republic,  a  foreigner,  especially  one  of 
the  Afrikander,  British,  American,  or  European  pop. 
The  U.,  though  the  chief  property  owner,  wealth-producer, 
and  taxpayer  in  the  state,  is  denied  any  voice  in  the  govern- 
jft^nt,    8^  South  African  Rbfubi^ic. 
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UJEIN,  or  Ujjain,  or  Oojein,  6^n':  one  of  the  seven 
sacred  cities  of  HindustaD,  in  Sindia's  dominions,  of  which 
it  was  formerly  the  famous  cap. ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sipra»  35  m.  n.n.w.  of  Indore.  It  is  much  decayed.  U. 
is  surrounded  by  walls  with  round  towers,  is  six  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, contains  the  grand  palace  of  the  head  of  the 
Bindia  family,  several  mosques  and  mausoleums,  an  observ- 
atory, and  an  antique  gate.— Pop.  (1881)  82,982. 

UJHELY-SATORALYA,  (yt^Jiely'-sdtd^l'ydh:  market- 
town  of  Hungary,  105  m.  n.w.  of  Pesth;  noted  for  wine- 
culture.— Pop.  (1880)  11,264. 

UJIJI,  6-je'je,  called  also  Eavelb:  town  in  e.  central 
Africa,  on  the  e.  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika;  s.  lat.  4°  55', 
e.  long.  80*  6'.  It  is  an  emporium  for  ivory,  and  was  for- 
merly a  great  slave-market.  The  pop.  is  largely  floating, 
and  consists  of  Arabs  and  representatives  of  manv  central 
African  tribes.  The  natives  live  in  rude  huts,  the  Arabs 
iu  houses  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  climate  is  said  to  be 
uuhealtbful.  Here  Dr.  Livingstone  was  found  by  Henry 
M.  Stanley  1871.  Oct.  28. 

UKASE,  n.  H-kds  [Russ.  uA:a«— from  kasa^,  to  show,  to 
say]:  in  Russia,  an  order  or  edict  emanating  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  having  the  force  of  law.  A  tfkaae,  may  pn> 
ceed  directlv  from  the  emperor,  and  is  then  called. tm^nn^ 
ukcts;  or  it  is  published  as  a  decision  of  the  directing  sen- 
ate. Both  forms  have  the  force  of  laws  till  annul&d  by 
subsequent  decisions.  Many  ukases  are  issued  during  one 
reign;  and  as  an  immense  chaos  of  ukases  had  accumulat- 
ed since  1649  (the  date  of  the  last  codification  of  laws).  Czar 
Nicholas  ordered  (1827)  that  a  collation  of  them  should  be 
made.  The  result  was  a  collection  of  laws  in  48  vols.,  sup- 
plemented year  by  year  by  volumes  of  new  ukases,  which, 
after  elimination  of  such  ukases  as  are  unimportant  or 
temporary,  constitutes  the  present  legal  code  {svod)  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  prikases  are  imperial  '  orders  for  the 
day,'  or  military  orders  during  a  campaign. 

UKRAINE,  o-krdn' (S\&y.,  a  frontier  country  or  March): 
name  given  in  Poland  first  to  the  frontiers  toward  the  Tar- 
tars and  other  nomads;  afterward  to  the  fertile  regions  on 
both  sides  of  the  middle  Dnieper,  without  definite  limits. 
The  U.  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between  Poland  and 
Russia.  About  1686  the  part  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Dnieper 
was  ceded  to  Russia  (Russian  U.);  and  at  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland,  the  w.  portion  (Polish  U.)  also  fell  to 
Russia,  and  is  mostly  comprised  in  the  govt,  of  Kiev.  The 
historic  U.  forms  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  Little 
Russia  (a  name  which  appears  first  about  1654),  which  is 
made  up  of  the  governments  of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Poltava, 
and  Kharkov. 

ULANS:  see  Uhlan. 
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ULCER,  n.  uVsir  [P.  ulcere— ixom  L.  ulcui,  a  aore; 
filc^ra,  sores:  Sp.  and  It.  uleera]:  a  sore;  adaDgerousruu- 
0  iug  sore  originatiDg  in  a  constitutional  disorder.  Ul'cer- 
ATE,  V.  -at,  to  affect  with  ulcers;  to  be  formed  into  an  ul- 
cer. UL'cERATiMa,  imp.  Ul'cerated,  pp.:  Abj.  affected 
with  ulcers;  having  the  character  of  an  ulcer.  Ul'cera'- 
TioN,  n.  -d'ihun  [F.  uleeratum^l,.]:  the  process  of  form- 
ing into  an  ulcer;  an  ulcer  (see  below).  Ui>'ceratory, 
a.  -d'i&r-i,  that  promotes  ulceration.  Ul'cerkd,  a.  -g&rd, 
having  become  ulcerous;  affected  with  an  ulcer.  Ul'cer- 
OU8,  a.  -us  [L.  ulc^imLS,  full  of  sores]:  affected  with  an  ul- 
cer or  with  ulcers;  of  the  nature  of  an  ulcer;  discharging 
pu8  or  matter.  Ul  ceroublt,  ad.  -11,  Ul'cebousmess,  n. 
•nl8,  the  state  of  being  ulcerous.— £7^c^«  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  constitutional  or  specific  disease  from 
which  they  are  derived,  or  according  to  the  characters 
which  they  present.  According  to  the  first  system,  we 
speak  of  ulcers  as  healthy,  inflammatory,  strumous,  etc.; 
while,  according  to  the  second,  they  are  named  irritable, 
chronic,  sloughing,  etc.  In  this  article  we  adopt  the  for- 
mer of  these  arrangements,  as  on  the  whole  most  satisfao- 
torv,  though  each  has  its  advantages. 

A  common,  simple,  or  JieaWiy  ulcer  is  such  as  is  left  af tef 
the  separation  of  an  accidental  slough  in  a  healthy  person, 
and  is  merely  a  healthy  granulating  surface,  tending  to 
cicatrization.  Its  edges  shelve  gently  down  to  the  &se, 
and  are  scarcely  harder  than  the  adjacent  healthy  skin. 
Its  surface  near  the  border  is  of  purplish-blue  tint  where 
the  voung  epidermis  modifies  the  color  of  the  healing  gran- 
ulations; and  within  this  the  granulations  have  a  deeper 
hue  than  those  at  the  centre,  being  most  vascular  wher« 
the  cuticle  is  being  chiefiy  developed.  The  discharM 
from  such  an  ulcer  is  healthy  or  '  laudable '  pus.  The  only 
treatment  required  is  a  little  dr^  lint,  if  there  is  much  dis- 
charge; or  the  water-dressing,  if  the  sore  is  comparatively 
dry.  When  the  granulations  are  too  luxuriant,  they  must 
be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dressed  with  dry 
lint.  Inflammatory  ulcers  differ  less  than  most  kinds  from 
the  above-described  common  or  healthy  ulcers.  They 
arise  usualljr  from  some  little  injury,  such  as  a  blow  of 
slight  abrasion  of  the  skin,  which  to  a  healthy  person 
would  have  done  no  harm.  Their  most  common  seat  is 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  or  shin.  The  surface  is  red, 
and  bleeds  easily;  the  discharge  is  thin  and  watery;  the 
edges  irregular  or  shreddy;  and  the  surrounding  skin 
shows  a  red  tinge,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  hot  and  achine  sen- 
sation. This  tncer  occurs  mostly  in  the  infirm  and  old, 
the  ill-fed  and  overworked.  Hence  constitutional  treat- 
ment,  good  diet,  and  complete  rest  (with  elevation  of  the 
limb)  are  demanded,  in  addition  to  water-dressing  or  lead- 
lotion  applied  warm.  Senile  ulcers  usually  present  very 
little  discharge,  exhibit  granulations  of  rusty-red  tint,  and 
are  surrounded  by  a  dusky-red  area.  Nourishing  food, 
wine,  bark,  and  the  minernl  acids  are  here  required,  and 
opium  in  small  repeated  doses  is  often  serviceable.  The 
local  treatment  must  be  stimulating;  and,  in  bad  cases, 
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strapping  the  leg  daily  with  a  mixture  of  resin  ointment 
and  Peruvian  balsam,  spread  on  strips  of  lint,  has  been  rec- 
ommended on  high  authority.  Strumous  or  scrofulotu  tUcers 
occur  usually  as  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  inflamma- 
tion in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  lymphatic  glands.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  the  neck,  groins,  checks,  scalp,  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  joints.  The  discharge  is 
thin  and  of  greenish -yellow  tint.  These  ulcers  are  seldom 
very  sensitive  or  painful.  The  general  treatment  must  be 
that  recommended  for  constitutional  Scrofula  (q.v.). 
Iodine,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  best  local  application. 
A  poultice  of  bruised  and  warmed  sea-weed  is  a  very  pop- 
ular remedy;  but  there  is  probably  nothing  so  efficacious 
as  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  water  till  it  causes  only 
a  slight  discomfort,  and  applied  three  or  four  times  a  day 
(about  30  drops  of  the  tincture  may  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  water,  to  begin  with).— Among  many  other  species  of 
ulcers  distinguished  by  Sir  J.  Paget,  are  the  Varieo99, 
Indolent,  and  Sloughing  Ulcer.  Varicose  ulcers  are  con- 
nected with  an  enlarged  or  varicose  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremity,  which,  by  weakening  the 
parts,  renders  them  especially  liable  to  ulceration:  sec 
VAKicosE  VErNB.  Clironic,  indolent,  or  callous  ulcer, 
is  seated  usually  in  the  lower  half  of  the  leg,  and  is 
generally  of  oval  form,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to 
that  of  the  leg.  '  Its  base  lies  deep,  and  is  Gat,  pale,  or 
tawny  and  dusky,  with  very  minute  or  no  visible  gran- 
ulations. The  mat  gin  is  usually  abrupt,  or  unequally 
shelving,  and  in  its  most  charactcris  ic  form  strictly 
overlaid  with  opaque,  white,  dense  epidermis.' — Many 
volumes  have  been  written  on  the  proper  treatment  for 
this  form  of  ulcer.  Sir  J.  Paget  especially  recommends 
opium,  regulated  pressure,  and  blistering.  A  grain  of 
opium  night  and  morning  is  usually  sufficient.  The  press* 
ure  is  applied  with  straps  of  adhesive  or  lead  plaster  on 
linen.  The  object  of  blisteiing  is  not  only  to  stimulate  the 
ulcer,  but  to  soften  its  callous  edges  by  causing  absorption 
of  part  of  the  exudation  with  which  they  are  infiltrated, 
and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  which  covers  them.  The 
expediency  of  healing  old  ulcers  of  this  kind  has  often  been 
questioned;  inasmuch  as  apoplexy,  palsy,  mania,  and  other 
serious  diseases  are  said  to  have  followed  the  healing  of 
such  ulcers.  In  the  following  cases  it  may  be  decided 
that  a  cure  should  not  be  attempted:  (1)  If  the  ulcer  be 
affected  by  the  gout,  having  regular  attacks  of  pain,  re- 
turning at  stated  periods,  and  similar  to  what  the  patient 
has  experienced  from  gout  in  other  parts.  (2)  If  an  ulcer 
habitually  occur  whenever  the  constitution  is  disordered. 
(8)  If  the  patient  be  very  infirm  and  old;  for  under  these 
circumstances  the  removal  of  a  habitual  source  of  irritation, 
or  the  diversion  of  a  habitual  efflux  of  blood,  may  prove 
fatal,  and  especially  as  very  old  ulcers  have  been  known 
to  heal  spontaneously  a  short  time  before  death.  (4)  In 
the  case  of  ulcers  on  the  legs  of  stout  women  about  the 
critical  period  of  life,  and  showing  tendency  to  discharge 
profusely  as  the  menstrual  discharge  diminishes. — To  coun- 
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teiract  the  daDgerous  tendeDcies  in  cases  of  the  above  classes, 
the  bowels  should  be  freely  purged  during,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  cure  of  an  old  ulcer;  and  an^  symptoms  of 
congestion  in  the  head  should  receive  attention. 

For  treatment  of  Sloiighing  Ulcers,  see  Syphilib. 

ULCERATION':  '  that  part  or  effect  of  an  inflammatory 
process  in  which  the  materials  of  inflamed  tissues  liquefy 
or  degenerate,  are  cast  off  in  solution  or  very  minute  par- 
ticles from  free  surfaces,  or,  more  rarely,  are  absorbed 
from  the  substance  of  the  body.*^Paget,  on  *  Ulcers.* 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  name  ulcer  is  not  ap- 
plied to  any  inflammatory  result  unless  the  substance  of  a 
tissue  deeper  than  the  epithelial  is  exposed;  and  when  the 
cast-off  particles  are  only  epithelial,  the  result  is  termed 
desquamation,  abrasion,  or  excoriation,  though  the  process 
may  be  essentially  the  same.  Ulceration  is  closely  allied 
to  gangrene,  the  two  processes  differing  in  decree  rather 
than  in  kiud.  '  When  the  degenerate  or  dead  substance 
is  cast  off  in  one  or  more  portions  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  process  is  usually  called  gangrene;  when  the  portions 
are  not  so  visible,  or  are  quite  dissolved,  it  is  called  ulcera- 
tion.' The  degenerate  tissues  are  always  suspended  or  dis- 
solved in  a  liquid,  termed  the  'discharge,'  or  'ichor,' 
which  varies  in  appearance  and  properties  according  to  the 
cause  and  characters  of  the  ulcerative  process.  From  some 
ulcers,  e.g.,  the  primary  syphilitic,  it  is  contagious;  from 
•  many,  it  appears  corrosive,  exciting  by  its  acridity  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

ULE,  n.  ule:  an  elastic  gum,  the  produce  of  the  ule-tree 
of  Mexico;  the  caoutchouc-yielding  trees,  CasiiUod  ekutiea 
and  C.  Markhamldna. 

ULEABORG,  o'li-d-b&rg:  seaport-town  of  Russian  Fin- 
land, cap.  of  the  govt,  of  U. ;  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Ulea,  on 
the  e.  shore  and  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It 
was  founded  1605,  and  the  privileges  of  a  port  were  grant- 
ed to  it  1715.  In  1822  it  suffered  severely  from  fire.  The 
harbor  has  of  late  vears  become  so  shallow  that  vessels  are 
obliged  to  unload  in  the  roadstead,  four  m.  from  the  town. 
The  people  are  engaged  in  the  dock-vards,  saw-mills,  and 
breweries  of  the  town.  In  1854  an  English  flotilla  burned 
the  government  property  in  the  place.— Pop.  (1886)  11,578. 

ULEMA,  n.  il'i-ma  [Ar.  Ulema,  the  wise  or  learned 
men— from  alima,  to  know]:  class  of  theological  jurists  in 
Turkey,  or  one  of  the  class,  who,  as  is  the  case  in  Moham- 
medan countries,  derive  their  decisions  from  the  Koran 
and  its  commentaries.  The  U.  has  many  privileges:  he 
pays  no  taxes,  cannot  be  condemned  to  death  or  deprived 
of  his  property  by  any  court  of  law.  He  can  only— event- 
ually—be  deposed  and  banished.  The  ulemas  have  to 
recognize,  besides  their  two  immediate  superiors  (the  kadi- 
cuka  or  kadilesks),  only  the  mufti  as  their  chief  authority, 
while  they  are  the  superiors  of  all  the  MoUahs  (q.  v.)  in  the 
different  provinces.  The  kadis  form  the  lowest  Judicial 
pIass,  and  v^  subject  to  the  moUahs  in  every  respect, 
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ULEX-ULPILAS. 

UliEX:  aee  Furze. 

UL£XITE,  D.  u'Uki-it:  a  fibrous  mineral,  snow-wbite  In 
cdor,  consistiDg  of  bydrous  borate  of  lime  and  soda. 

ULFILAS,  ul'fl-las  (UlphUaa,  Wulfilas  =  Utile  wolf): 
celebrated  translator  of  tbe  Bible  into  Qotbic:  prob.  811- 
881;  b.  among  the  GotUs  n.  of  tbe  Danube;  of  Marcoman- 
nian  parentage.  Consecrated  bishop  841;  he  was  severely 
persecuted  by  his  heathen  compatriots;  and  sought  refuge 
848,  with  a  great  nujnber  of  new  Christian  converts,  In 
Lower  Mcesia.  at  the  foot  of  the  Haemus,  where  he  re- 
mained 88  years,  dispatching  his  disciples  as  missioiuuries 
to  the  trans-Danubian  Goths.  In  888  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople (whither  he  had  gone  once  before  to  assist  at  a 
council  of  the  Arian  party  860);  and  died  there  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  Arianism  (see 
Arius),  in  the  interest  of  which  he  exerted  himself  with 
energy.  His  political  influence  was  great  among  his  Gothic 
countrymen;  and  the  contemporaneous  Greek  historians^ 
no  less  than  those  writing  soon  after  his  death,  are  unau  • 
imous  in  attributing  to  him  the  largest  share  in  the  re 
ligious  and  social  development  of  the  Gothic  population. 
His  greatest  work,  however— rendering  his  name  famous 
for  all  ages— is  his  (jk>thic  translation  of  the  Bible,  a  work 
by  which  he  contrived  both  to  fix  the  (jk>thic  language  and 
to  perpetuate  Christianity  amon^  the  CJothic  people.  Fa- 
miliar with  Latin.  Greek,  and  Gothic,  and  accustomed  to 
write  in  each  of  them,  he  undertook  to  render  the  whole 
Bible,  except  the  two  warlike  books  of  Samuel  and  Ein^s 
— whose  influence  he  feared  for  his  easily  inflammable 
people— into  a  language  which  till  then  had,  as  far  as  we 
know,  never  been  used  for  any  important  literary  composi- 
tion. U.  is  thus  the  father  of  Teutonic  literature.  Till  the 
9th  c,  this  sacred  and  national  work  accompanied  the 
Goths  in  all  their  migrations.  But  from  that  period  noth< 
ing  was  known  of  it  beyond  what  was  found  stated  in  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  accounts,  imtil  the  end  of  the  16th  c, 
when  Arnold  Mercator  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  Werden 
the  four  (Jospels  of  U.  Thence  the  MS.  found  its  way  to 
Prague,  where  it  remained  till  1648,  when  the  Swedes  took 
it  as  a  spoil  to  Upsal,  where  it  still  remains  in  the  Univ. 
Library,  under  the  name  Codex  Argenteu$,  In  1818  fur 
ther  remnants  of  the  work — a  great  portion  of  the  letters  of 
St.  Paul — ^were  discovered  by  A.  Mai  and  Castiglioni,  oi 
palimpsests,  in  a  Lombardion  monastery,  which,  added  to 
a  few  minor  fragments,  brins  the  New  Test,  somewhat 
near  completion.  But  hardly  anything— except  a  few 
passages  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah— has  survived  of  the 
Old  Test.  The  immense  importance  of  this  sole  Gothic 
remnant  for  Teutonic  philologv  cannot  be  overrated.  It 
is  principally  through  it  that  the  wonderfully  fine  struct- 
ure of  Gothic— a  Germanic  dialect  of  surpassing  wealth  and 
purity— has  become  known. 
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ULLAGE,  n.  uVldj  [OF.  eullage,  the  act  of  filling  up, 
eulUer,  to  fill  up  to  the  eye  or  bunff-hole— from  oeil,  eye — 
from  L.  oeultu,  eye:  Wedgwood,  however,  derives  euUitsr 
from  ProY.  oliar,  to  aDoint  with  oil,  to  fiU  up  a  cask,  and 
says  that  *  in  the  s.  of  France,  when  the  flask  is  nearly  full, 
they  add  a  little  oil  to  prevent  evaporation,  so  that  to  ail  the 
flask  is  equivalent  to  filling  it  to  the  brim ']:  timoug  gaugers, 
what  a  cask  wants  of  being  full;  properly,  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  fill  it  up. 

ULLMANN,  HI  man,  Karl:  theologian:  1796,  Mar.  15— 
1865,  Jau.  12;  b.  Epfenbach.  Baden.  He  studied  theol.  at 
Heidelberg  and  Tubingen ;  was  intimate  with  Uegel,  Daub, 
Schleiermacher,  and  r^eander;  became  prof,  in  Heidelberg 
Univ.  1821;  and  in  association  with  Umbreit  founded  the 

Quarterly  review  Theologische  Btudien  und  Kritiken  1828. 
Q  1829-^6  he  was  a  prof,  in  Halle  Univ. ;  1886  returned 
to  Heidelberg;  1858  became  bp.  of  the  state  church  in  Ba- 
den; and  1856-60  was  pi'es.  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council.  His  teaching  and  wdtings  had  in  view  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Christianity  and  modem  culture. 

ULLMANNITE,  n  utrndn-nli  [after  UUmann,  a  Hessian 
chemist] :  an  ore  of  nickel  and  antimony,  found  chiefly  in 
the  copper  mines  of  the  Westerwald,  of  a  bluish-gray  color. 
ULLOA,  6l-yd'd,  Francisco  db:  maritime  explorer:  d. 
about  1540;  b.  Spain.  He  accompanied  Cortes  to  Mexico, 
and  showed  great  couraee  and  capacity.  On  the  return  of 
Cortes  from  Spain,  he  placed  U.  in  command  of  a  ship  and 
2  caravels,  with  orders  to  explore  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  n. 
as  possible.  U.  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia 1589,  Aug.;  but  the  following  month  pursued  his  ex- 
ploration with  the  two  caravels.  He  parted  company  1540, 
Apr,  5,  with  those  of  his  fellow-voyagers  who  were  in  one 
of  the  caravels:  they  reached  Santiago  in  safety.  No 
trustworthy  tidings  of  U.  were  heard  thereafter.  The 
ioumal  of  his  expedition,  written  bv  his  clerk,  Francisco 
Preciado,  was  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Seville:  it  was 
translated  into  It.  by  Ramusio,  and  published  in  his  Vuw- 
ffi;  and  into  Eng.  by  James  Burney  for  his  History  of  the 
Discoveries  in  Vie  8ou0i  Sea, 

ULLSWATER,  uU'waw-t^:  after  Windermere,  the  larg- 
est of  the  English  '  Lakes:'  between  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  10  m.  e.  of  Keswick;  length 
9  m. ;  breadth  1  m.  Its  scenery  has  none  of  the  soft  beauty 
of  Windermere,  but  is  rugged  and  grand.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  landscape  is  the  lofty  moimtain  Hel- 
vellyn,  rising  from  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  lake. 

ULM,  Him:  second  city  of  WQrtemberg,  imperial  fortress 
of  the  first  class;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Swabian  Alps;  45  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttgart,  68  m. 
n.w.  of  Munich;  hit.  49''  54'  n..  long.  8"  8'  e.  Tillthe  war  in 
1866,  U.  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
garrisoned  bv  troops  of  WQrtemberg,  Austria,  and  Bava- 
ria. It  was  lonff  one  of  the  most  important  imperial  free 
cities.  U.  stands  at  the  Junction  of  the  Blau  with  the  Dan- 
ube, which  here  becomes  navigable.    Two  bridges  unite 
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the  city  with  New  Ulm,  a  Tillage  on  the  Bavarian  side  of 
the  river.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  old. 
The  environs  are  flat.  The  cathedral,  a  Prot.  church,  is 
remarkable  for  architectural  beautv,  and  is,  next  to  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  largest  church  in  Germany:  it 
is  475  ft.  in  length,  165  in  breadth,  and  140  in  height,  the 
unfinished  tower  over  the  main  entrance  rising  320  ft.  Its 
interior  presents  an  aspect  of  massive  dignity.  The  build- 
ing was  begun  1877,  and  finished  1494.  There  are  good 
schools  for  the  people,  a  gymnasium,  high  school,  and 
trade  school,  a  public  library,  an  agricultural  soc.,  and 
manv  charitable  institutions.  Leading  industries  are  weav- 
ing linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  mixed  fabrics;  bleaching; 
making  paper,  leather;  beer-brewing;  ship-building;  book- 
printing;  etc.  U.  is  famed  for  ornamental  pipe-bowls,  and 
pastry  called  Ulmer  bread.  Around  the  city  are  extensive 
gardens,  and  asparagus  especially  is  cultivated. 

The  Romans  liad  a  settlement  at  this  important  point 
In  the  middle  ages,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperitr,  it  had  a 
pop.  of  60,000.  In  1580  the  city  accepted  the  Reformation, 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  have  since  been  Lutherans. 
In  1802  U.  was  attached  to  Bavaria,  and  became  part  of 
WUrtemberg  1810.— Pop.  (1871)  26,290;  (1890)  38,901. 
'  ULMACEiE,  ulrmd'se-e:  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  a  sub-order  of  Urti- 
cctcecB.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  rough  alternate 
leaves,  each  leaf  with  a  pair  of  deciduous  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  in  loose  clusters.  The  perianth  is 
small,  membranous,  bell-shaped,  irregular;  the  stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  inserted 
into  their  base;  the  ovary  superior.  The  fruit  is  1-2-celled, 
nut-like,  or  compressed  and  winged.  There  are  about  60 
known  species,  natives  of  temperate  parts  of  the  n.  hemi-  ^ 
sphere.    See  Elm:  Nbttlb-tkeb:  Zelkoua. 

ULMACEOUS,  a.  iU-^nd'shus  [L.  ulmus,  an  elm]:  per- 
taining to  trees  of  the  elm  kind,  ord.  Ulmdc^  (q.v)-  Ui^ 
MIC  ACID,  ul^mlk  d^id,  a  vegetable  acid  exuding  spontane- 
ously from  the  elm,  chestnut,  oak,  etc. ;  a  constituent  vege- 
table mold.  Ul'min,  n.  -min,  a  dark-brown  sub^ance 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  elm  and  several  other 
trees  (see  Humus).  Ul'mous.  a.  -mus,  applied  to  those  dark 
substances  in  which  ulmin  is  found.  Ul'mus,  n.  -mus,  a 
genus  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  including  the  elms. 

ULNA,  n.  iil'nd  [L.  ulna;  Gr.  olSne,  the  elbow,  the  arm: 
It.  ulna]:  in  anat,  the  larger  of  the  two  bones  that  form 
the  forearm,  or  that  portion  between  the  wrist  and  elbow 
(see  Arm).  Ul'nar,  a.  -n4r,  pertaining  to  the  ulna  or 
elbow. 

ULODENDRON",  n.  H'lo-dhi'drdn  [Gr.  ouU,  a  scar;  den- 
dron,  a  tree]:  genus  of  fossil  plants,  which  occur  diiefly 
in  the  roof -shales  of  the  coal-measures,  based  on  trunks  or 
stems  often  of  considerable  size,  which  are  covered  with 
small  rhomboidal  scars,  as  in  Lepidodendron,  formed  by  the 
bases  of  leaves  or  scales;  but  they  differ  remai^bly  from 
that  genus  in  having  a  double  series  of  large  oval  or  cir 
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colar  markings,  arranged  linearly  on  opposite  sides  of  ibo 
trunk.  These  markings  are  variously  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting the  cicatrices  produced  by  the  bases  of  cones,  by 
branches,  or  by  leaf -stalks.  This  genus  is,  like  many  of 
the  coal-fossils,  extremely  enigmatical;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom:  it  Is  prob- 
ably an  ally  of  Lepidodendron,  and  that  is  known  to  be  a 
vascular  cryptogam  nearly  related  to  Lycopodium.  Seven 
species  are  known. 

ULOTRICHOUS.  a.  u-l5t'rUi-u$:  having  crisp  curly 
hair. 

ULPIANU8,  tU-pi-dfnus,  DoMinus:  Roman  jurist,  of 
Tyrian  extraction,  m  the  early  part  of  the  3d  c:  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  238.  He  appears  to  have  held  juridical 
offices  during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
of  which  he  was  deprived  by  Elagabalus;  but  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  Severus  (222),  he  became  the  princi- 
pal adviser  of  that  emperor,  who  appointed  him  scriniorum 
mctgisier  (keeper  of  the  public  records),  a  consUiarms 
(public  assessor),  and  prctfectus  annonm  (superintendent  of 
the  corn-market).  He  held  also,  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  the  impoitant  post  of  prefect  of  the  PrsBto- 
rian  Guards.  He  was  murdered  in  the  palace,  in  a  riot. 
U.  was  a  voluminous  and  a  valuable  writer,  being  judicious 
in  criticism  and  lucid  in  arrangement.  In  the  Digest  of 
Justinian  there  are  no  fewer  than  2,462  excerpts  from  him, 
many  of  considerable  length,  and  altogether  forming  about 
a  third  of  the  Digest  Unfortunately,  the  originals  have 
almost  entirely  perished.  The  principal  were:  AdEdictum 
(83  books),  Ad  Sdbinum  (51  books),  Ad  Leges  Juliam  ei 
Papiam  (20  books).  The  so-called  Fragmenia  of  U.  (pub. 
at  Paris  by  TUius  1549)  consist  of  29  titles,  whence  they 
are  called  in  the  Vatican  MS.  IHttUi  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani, 
The  best  ed.  is  Booking's  (Bonn  1886). 

ULRIC,  iU'rik,  St.,  Bishop  of  Augsburg;  venerated  as 
one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  (German  Church:  about  890-970; 
b.  Augsburg;  son  of  a  Count  of  Dillingen  prominent  in 
mediaeval  German  history.  He  was  educated  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  St.  (Jail  (q.v.),  in  Switzerland;  but 
appears  to  have  been  influenced  chiefly  by  a  remarkable 
female  recluse,  Wiborada,  whose  cell  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Gall.  By  her  counsel  he  turned  to  the  secular 
ministry,  and  received  holy  orders  at  Augsburg,  where  he 
became  bp.  923.  He  bore  an  important  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  empire  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  his 
son  Otho;  and  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  several 
councils  in  €^ermany  which  in  the  10th  c.  labored  at  the 
work  of  reform,— See  the  anc.  Vita  8,  Oudalriei  Episoam, 
ed.  by  Mabillon,  by  the  Bollandists,  and  recently  by  Dr. 
Pertz. 
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ULRICI,  aire'tU,  Hbrmank:  German  i)hilo8opber. 
1806,  Mar.  28—1884,  Jan.  11;  b.  PfOrten.  in  Lower  Lusalia. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and,  after  a  brief  career  as 
a  lawyer,  turned  to  literature  and  philosophy.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  prof,  at  Halle,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  His  first  work  was  his  Geschieftte  d/tr  Hellenuehen 
Diehikumt  (1885),  followed  by  an  ingenious  essay  on  the 
dramatic  art  of  Shakespeare  {Ueber  SItakspeare*s  dranui- 
tische  Kunstf  1889;  Eng.  transl.  1846).  Other  works  are  his 
Ueb&r  Prindp  und  Methods  der  negeVsehen  Philosophie 
(1841);  Iku  Orundprindp  der  Philosophie  (1845-6);  a 
&fstem  dor  Logik  {1S^2);  Oott  und  die  Natur  {1062;  2ded. 
1866),  OoU  und  der  Mensch  (1866),  in  which  U.  develops  a 
system  of  theistic  philosophy^  in  opposition  to  materialism 
and  in  reaction  from  the  anti-ethical  pantheistic  tendency 
of  Hegelian  idealism. 

ULSTER,  n.  uVsier  [oriffinally  made  in  UUter,  a  province 
of  Ireland]:  a  convenient  large  loose  overcoat,  reaching  to 
the  feet,  made  of  almost  any  material  (originally  of  frieze), 
and  worn  by  both  sexes. 

ULSTER,  iil'$ter  (L.  Ultonia):  province  of  Ireknd 
(q.v.),  the  most  n.  of  the  four  provmces.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  counties— Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Don^al, 
Down.  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and  lyrone 
(see  these  entries). 

U.,  as  a  distinct  territory,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It 
formed  one  of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Ireland,  and 
was  the  seat  of  the  Hy-Nialls  or  O'Neills,  as  well  as  of  the 
lesser  septs  of  O'Donnell,  O'Cahan,  O'Doherty,  Maguire, 
MacMabon,  etc.  The  n.e.  portion,  now  co.  Down,  Was 
early  overrun  by  John  de  Courcy,  later  bv  Hugh  de  Lacv, 
and  was  the  most  permanent  seat  of  English  power  in  the 
north.  The  Antrim  coast  was  occupied  by  a  Celtic  colony 
from  Scotland  and  tbe  Isles.  In  the  n.  and  n.w.  parts  of 
the  prov.  ]he  English  made  several  attempts  at  a  permanent 
settlement;  their  success,  however,  was  merely  nominal 
until  tbe  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.,  when  the 
Plantation  of  U.  was  effected.  Londonderry  (q.v.)  being 
the  chief  seat  of  the  colony.  In  U.,  the  Celtic  race,  owing 
to  the  frequent  and  large  infusions  of  a  foreign  element,  & 
found  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  tne  three  other 
provinces.— Pop.  (1861)  1.910,108,  of  whom  968,687  were 
Rom.  Catholics;  (1871)  1,883,228,  of  whom  897.280  were 
Rom.  Catholics;  (1881)  1,789,542  (Protestants  907,014, 
Rom.  Catholics  881,784);  (1891)  1,617,877. 

UL'STER  BADGE:  distinguiahhig  badge  of  the  order 
of  baronets  in  England — a  sinister  hand,  erect,  open,  and 
oouped  at  the  wrist  gules.  It  was  the  armorial  ensini  of 
the  province  of  Ulster;  and  was  assigned  by  James  I.  to 
the  oaronets  in  respect  of  the  order  having  been  intended 
for  encouragement  of  plantations  in  that  province. 

ULSTER-CUSTOM,  n,:  same  as  Tenant  Right  (q.v,). 
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ULSTER  KING-ATARMS:  chief  heraldic  officer  of 
Ireland,  appointed  by  the  crowD. — Such  an  official,  called 
Ireland,  existed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.;  but  the  office 
fell  into  abeyance;  and  the  place  was  filled  by  appointment, 
as  at  present,  by  Edward  VI. ,  1552.  Ulster's  officeis  in  Dub- 
UnCastle. — See  Kino-at-arm& 

ULTERIOR,  a.  ul-UfH-ir  [L.  ulter^ior,  farther,  on  the 
farther  side:  li,  ulteriare\.  more  distant  or  remote;  further; 
beyond  something  else  either  expressed  or  implied;  in  geog., 
beyond  the  frontier. 

ULTIMA,  a.  ul'tUnd  [L.  ultimuB,  the  furthest,  the  most 
distant]:  most  remote:  nirthest;  final;  last:  N;  in  gram,, 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  Ultimate,  a.  -mat,  furthest; 
meet  remote;  extreme;  last  of  a  series;  conclusive;  inehem., 
that  relates  to  absolute  elements;  the  last  into  which  a  sub- 
stance can  be  resolved;  the  opposite  of  proximate,  Ul'ti- 
MATELY,  ad.  -II.  Ultimatum,  u.  -md'tiim,  the  last  offer; 
the  final  conditions  or  terms  offered,  as  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations; the  most  favorable  terms  which  a  negotiator  is 
prepared  to  offer,  whose  rejection  will  be  considered  as  put- 
ting an  end  to  negotiation;  any  definite  final  proposition; 
plu.  Ul'tima'ta,  -td,  or  Ul'tima'tums,  -tumz,  Ultimatb 
BATio,  in  math.,  that  term  of  a  ratio  toward  which  a  series 
tends,  and  which  it  does  not  pass.  Ultima  Thulb  (see 
Thule).  Ultimub  osbbs,  n.  ul^iUmus  he'rez  [L.  hares, 
an  heir]:  the  crown,  as  being  the  last  heir  to  whom  lands 
lapse  through  absence  of  proper  heirs,  or  by  forfeiture  on 
account  of  the  treason  or  felony  of  their  original  owners. 

ULTIMO:  usually  contracted  into  Ult.  :  see  under  Curt. 

ULTRA,  a.  and  prefix,  nlftrd  [L.  ultra,  beyond]:  beyond; 
on  ihe  other  side;  extreme;  disposed  to  go  beyond  what  is 
natural  or  proper:  N.  one  who  is  extreme  or  radical  in  his 
opinions.  Ul  tbaibm,  n.  -Um,  the  principles  of  those  who 
advocate  extreme  measures.  -Ultba.  n.,  or  Ul'traist,  n. 
-ist,  one  who  advocates  extreme  measures. 

ULTRAMARINE,  a.  ul'trd-md-ren'  [L.  ultra,  beyond; 
mdrinus,  marine — from  mdrS,  the  seal:  situated  beyond 
the  sea;  foreign:  N.  a  blue  pigment  of  great  beauty  and 
permanence,  prepared  from  the  ktpis  lazuli,  the  finest 
specimens  being  brought  from  China  and  Further  Asia— 
hence  the  name—now  artificially  prepared.  The  true  U., 
from  its  costly  nature,  was  us«i  only  by  artists;  the  arti- 
ficial U.  is  extensively  used  by  house  and  ship  painters,  and 
is  as  cheap  as  it  is  beautiful.  Many  artists  still  insist  upon 
having  the  true  U.,  which  is  prepared  as  follows:  fine 
lapis  lazuli  is  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  so  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  see  and  pick  out  the  small  white  portions 
which  occur  in  it.  Of  the  pieces  of  pure  blue  which  re- 
main, a  pound-weight  is  then  taken,  and  in  a  carefully 
covered  crucible  is  heated  to  redness,  and  then  thrown 
into  cold  water.  It  is  next  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  and  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  finely  powdered 
resin,  ns  light  in  color  as  it  can  be  obtained,  and  two 
ounces  each  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  bees-wax.  and  linseed- 
oil^  all  previously  melted  together.     When  these  ingredi- 
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enU  are  thoroughly  worked  into  a  mass,  poitions  of  it  are 
taken  and  kneaded  in  clean  water;  as  long  as  any  blae 
color  Is  given  out,  this  is  continued,  until  every  portion 
has  been  so  treated.  The  blue  water  is  then  allowed  to 
rest,  and  the  sediment  is  collected  and  washed  in  water 
several  times.  The  first  washing  removes  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dirt  and  other  foreign  matters,  and  is  conse- 
quently rejected.  The  second,  after  being  well  agitated, 
is  decanted;  and  from  it  is  obtained  the  highest  quality  of 
the  pigment.  That  which  remains  usually  has  two  other 
washings,  each  of  which  gives  a  product  of  a  less  value 
than  the  operation  which  preceded  it.  The  product  ob- 
tained  bv  sediment  from  each  of  the  waters  used  is  care- 
fully dried,  and  is  then  employed  either  to  make  cakes  for 
water-color  painting,  or  a  mixture  for  oil-painting,  the 
value  beinjg  about  $5  per  ounce.— Artificial  Ultra- 
MARiNB. — The  French  chemists  Clement  and  Desormes,  in 
studying  the  curious  process  of  obtaining  U.  from  lapis 
lazuli  by  mixing  it  with  resin,  etc.,  were  led  to  an  analysis 
of  the  coloring  matter  that  suggested  to  Guimet  the  idea  of 
composing  it  artificially.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  discovery  the  prize  of  6.000  francs  offered  by 
the  Socieie  d*B}ncouragement  des  Arts,  Almost  simultane- 
ously, Gmelin  in  Ttlbingen  gave  an  analysis  and  a  synthet- 
ic process  which  also  succeeded,  and  artificial  U.  is  now  a 
regular  article  of  manufacture.  Chemical  skill,  however, 
is  necessary  to  success,  and  the  manufacturers'  formulas 
are  very  various — differing  in  the  quantities  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  order  of  mixing  them.  The  German  manu- 
facturers are  very  successful,  and  some  of  them  have 
recently  produced  a  fine  green  U. — The  following  formula 
is  one  of  the  simplest:  100  parts  of  finely  washed  kaplinor 
porcelain-clay  (hydrated  silicate  of  aluminium),  100  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium,  60  of  sulphur,  and  12  of  charcoal,  are 
mixed,  and  exposed  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  bright  heat 
for  8i  hours,  when  a  green,  unfused  residue  should  be 
left.  This  residue,  after  bein^  well  washed  and  dried, 
must  be  mixed  with  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and 
exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  just  to  bum 
off  the  sulphur.  When  this  is  accomplished,  more  sulphur 
must  be  added,  and  the  washing  repeated;  and  so  on  until 
the  mass  acquires  a  light-blue  color,  which  is  usually  after 
the  third  roasting.  In  1872  F&rstenau  introduced  im- 
provements into  the  manufacture  of  U.,  showing  how  the 
blue  tint  could  be  produced  in  one  calcination.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  experiments  of  Wilkens,  that 
U.'is  composed  of  two  portions— one  of  which  is  constant 
in  its  composition,  and  is  the  essential  coloring  matter,  con- 
taining about  40  parts  of  silicic  acid,  26  of  aluminium,  IS 
of  sulphur,  and  21  of  sodium,  arranged  as  a  mixture  of  two 
silicates  of  aluminium,  sodium  sulphite^  and  sodium  sul- 
phide— the  blue  coloring  principle  being  a  compound  of 
the  latter  two;  while  the  other  portion  differs  from  the 
former  in  resisting  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
contains  a  variable  amouiit  of  sand,  clay,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  sulphuric  acid.    U..  if  heated  in  the  air,  gradually 
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assumes  a  dull-green  tint;  and  it  is  quickly  decomposed  hy 
the  action  of  tlie  mineral  acids  and  chlorine. 

The  term  Tellow  Ultramarine  is  sometimes  given  com- . 
merdally  to  diromate  of  haryta,  a  yellow  insoluble  powder 
used  as  a  pigment.   -ULTRAaiABii^E  ashes,  the  residue  of 
lapia  lazuli  from  which  ultramarine  has  been  extracted, 
'producing  a  color  varying  from  a  dull  gray  to  blue. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  a.  utira-m&n'tdn  [L.  ultra,  beyond, 
fiumidnus,  pertaining  to  fi  mountain— from  maiuoTmaniem; 
a  mountain:  F.  uUramoniain:  It.  oliramoniano\.  beyond 
Uie  mountains— namely,  the  Alps— meaning  their  south 
side  when  used  by  the  nations  north  of  them:  belonging  to 
the  Italian  or  extreme  party  in  the  Cbh.  of  Rome,  who  hold 
that  the  pope  is  superior  to  general  councils,  and  independ- 
ent of  their  decrees;  that  he  is  considered  to  be  the  source 
of  all  jurisdiction  in  the  church;  consequently  that  it  is 
through  him,  and  not  directly  in  virtue  of  tbeir  episcopal 
office,  that  the  bishops  derive  their  powers  of  '  jurisdiction,' 
as  distinguished  from  tbose  of  *  order ' — opposed  to  Oallican 
(see  Orders:  Efiscopal  System:  Gallicak  Church):  N. 
a  person  who  holds  ultramontane  opinions.  Ul'tramon'- 
TAMisM,  n.  'tdn-itm,  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  those  who 
hold  extreme  views  as  to  the  pope's  rights  and  supremacy; 
the  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives proper  to  the  state;  the  claim  for  the  church  and 
its  ministers  of  a  recognized  ri^t  of  interference  in  politioal, 
social,  and  worldly  matters.  Ul  tramon'tanist,  n.  -tan- 
w(,  one  who  holds  to  ultramontanism. 

ULTRAMUNDANE,  a,  uVira^un'ddn  [L.  ultra, 
beyond;  mundus,  the  world]:  beyond  the  world  or  the 
limits  of  our  system. 

UL'TRA-RED,  a.:  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond  the 
red  or  low  end  of  the  spectrum.  From  these  rays,  invis- 
ible on  account  of  the  slowness  of  tbeir  vibrations,  the 
greatest  heating  effects  are  obtained:  see  Spectrum. 

ULTRA-VIOLET,  a.:  term  applied  to  the  rays  beyond 
the  violet  or  high  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  vibration  of 
these  rays  is  too  rapid  for  vision,  but  they  possess  greater 
chemical  activity  than  any  others:  see  Spectrum. 

ULTRA  VIRES,  ul'trd  Wrez  [L.,  beyond  powers]:  in 
the  law  of  corporations,  a  phrase  meaning  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  corporation's  legal  powers  as  defined  by  act  of 
incorporation  or  by  charter.  Acts  of  a  corporation  that 
are  U.  V.  are  void  in  law:  but  should  the  corporation 
have  received  money  or  other  value  in  consideration  of 
the  performance  of  an  act  U.  V.,  the  said  money  or  value 
is  recoverable  in  an  appropriate  action  at  law.  A  corpora- 
tion may  suffer  deprivation  of  its  charter  by  iudraient  of 
a  court,  as  penalty  for  committing  acts  U.  V.  The  gen- 
eral rule  of  law  on  the  subject,  as  laid  down  bv  an  authori- 
tative writer,  is  that  a  corporation  may  lawfully  engage  in 
transactions  expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  by  its 
charter,  read  in  a  liberal  sense;  beyond  these  powers  a  cor- 
poration cannot  legally  or  validly  go. 
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ULTRONEOUS,  a.  ul-ir^rU-us  [L.  ultronhu,  voluntary 
—from  uUrOf  voluntarily]:  of  one's  own  accord;  voluntary. 
Ultro  NB0U8LT,  ad.  'iL 

ULUGH-BEG,  ^lUg-Ug,  Mirza  Mohammed  ben  Shah 
RoK,  Prince  of  Samarkand:  1894-1449  (ruled  1447-49); 
grandson  of  Timdr  (q.v.).  He  governed  Western  Turkes- 
tan as  regent  for  his  father,  Shah  Rokh,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  his  father's  death.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
influenced  by  astrological  indications  to  suspect  the  loyalty 
of  his  eldest  son;  and  the  injured  prince  rebelled,  defeated 
and  captured  his  father,  and  put  him  to  death,  thus  fulfil- 
ling  the  prediction.  U.  is  known  to  posterity  as  the 
founder  of  the  observatory  at  Samarkand,  as  a  patron  of 
astronomers,  and  as  himself  a  diligent  observer.  The 
astronomical  tables  which  bear  his  name,  compiled  prob- 
ably by  himself  and  two  assistants,  have  high  reputation 
for  accuracy,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
piled. The  astronomical  works  of  U.  were  in  Arabic, 
afterward  transl.  into  Persian,  and  thence  the  chronolog- 
ical portion  of  them  rendered  into  Latin  (Lond.  1650), 
by  Greaves,  who  followed  with  a  Latin  version  of  the 
geographical  part  1652.  An  ed.  of  U.'s  catalogue  of 
stars  is  in  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Societv, 

xin. 

ULULATE,  V.  uium  [L.  ululdtuB,  a  howling;  uMo,  1 
howl]:  to  howl,  as  a  dog  or  wolf.  Ul'ulatino,  imp.  Ul'- 
ULATUD,  pp.  Ul'ula'tion,  u.  'Id'shUnt  a  howl,  as  of  a 
dog.  A  sound  resembling  such  howling  or  barking  has 
sometimes  been  uttered  by  hunian  beings  in  a  morbid  men- 
tal state;  the  act  is  automatic,  and  is  one  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  hysteria. 

UL'VA:  see  Lavbb. 

ULVERSTON,  u^if^r-aion:  small  but  important  market- 
town  and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  England;  22  m.  by  rail- 
way n.w.  of  Lancaster:  in  an  extensive  agricultural  and 
mining  district.  It  is  the  centre  of  commerce  for  Furness, 
and  for  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  con- 
tains cotton  and  paper  mills;  manufactures  linen,  ropes, 
and  woolen  yam;  and  has  coasting-trade  in  iron  and  cop- 
per ores,  limestones,  grain,  and  gunpowder.— Pop..  (1871) 
7,607;  (1881)  10,008;  ^891)  9,948. 

ULYSSES,  H'lU'sH:  Latin  name  of  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war,  called  Odysseus  ('  The  Anery ')  in  the 
poems  of  Homer.  Different  accounts  are  j^ven  of  his 
parentage;  but  according  to  the  oldest  legend,  the  Ho- 
meric, be  was  son  of  Laertes,  Prince  of  Ithaca  (one  of  the 
Ionian  Isles),  and  of  Anticleia,  daughter  of  Autolycus. 
According  to  a  later  legend,  his  father  was  the  crafty 
Sisyphus;  whence  U.  is  called  sometimes,  by  way  of  re- 
proach, Sisyphides.  He  married  Penelope  (q.v.),  by  whom 
be  became  father  of  Telemachus.  While  a  vouth,  he 
acquired  reputation  for  courage,  eloquence,  and  address. 
When  the  expedition  agalust  Troy  (see  Troy)  was  resolved 
on,  Agamemnon  visited  Ithaca,  and  prevailed  on  U., 
though  with  difficulty,  to  take  part  in  it.    Later  traditions. 
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or  perhaps  rather  inventions,  exaggerate  his  reluctance  to 
leave  his  home;  and  represent  him  as  feigning  madness — 
an  artifice  which  did  not  succeed.  Before  hostilities  broke 
out,  U.,  with  Menelaus  and  Palamedes,  was  sent  to  Troy, 
to  persuade  the  Trojans  to  give  up  Helen  and  her  treas- 
ures; but  dii)lomacy  having  failed*  the  Greek  princes 
assembled  their  fleets  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  and  sailed  for 
Troy,  U.  bringing  12  ships.  During  the  siege,  U.  per- 
formed important  services  for  the  Greeks.  In  prudence, 
ingenuity  of  resource,  hnd  finesse,  he  was  foremost  of  the 
Hellenic  chiefs,  while  in  courage  he  was  infeiior  to  none. 
After  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  most  interesting  part  of  U.'s 
career  begins,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  Homeric  poem 
called  the  Odyssey,  Several  of  his  adventures  are  mani- 
festly of  eastern  ori^n,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  Sind- 
bad  the  Sailor.  Setting  sail  for  home,  his  ships  were  driven 
by  a  storm  on.  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  plundered 
the  town  of  Ismarus,  but  lost  a  number  of  his  crew. 
Having  re-embarked,  a  north  wind  blew  them  across  the 
^gean  and  the  Levant,  to  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi 
(the  *  Lotus-eaters  *),  on  the  coasts  of  Libya,  where  the 
companions  of  U.  ate  of  the  wondrous  fruit,  and  wished 
to  rest  forever.  (Tennyson  has  a  delicious  rendering  of 
this  episode.)  But  their  leader  compelled  them  to  leave 
the  land  ' in  which  it  alway  seemeth  afternoon;'  and  sail- 
ing north  again,  they  touched  at  the  'island  of  goats,' 
where  U.  leu  all  his  ships  but  one.  Thence  he  proceeded 
westward,  till  he  reached  the  'island  of  the  Cyclopes* 
(Sicily),  where  occurred  the  incident  narrated  under 
PoLTPHBHUS  (q.  v.).  The  island  of  ^Eolus,  and  the  city  of 
the  Lsestrygones  (a  race  of  cannibals),  whither  fortune  and 
the  winds  next  carried  the  Hellenic  chief,  are  supposed  to 
be  only  names  for  particular  parts  of  Sicily.  Tlience  he 
sailed  westward  to  the  island  of  JSsea,  inhabited  by  the 
sorceress  Circe  (q.v.).  After  a  year's  sojourn  he  departed, 
and,  sailing  still  further  west,  crossed  Oceanus,  the  '  ocean- 
stream,'  into  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians  (q.v.),  where 
darkness  reigns  perpetually.  Here  (following  the  advice 
of  Circe)  be  descended  into  Hades  (q.v.),  and  inquired  of 
the  blind  seer  Teiresias  how  he  might  return  to  his  native 
land.  Teiresias  disclosed  to  U.  the  fact  of  the  implacable 
enmity  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  on  account  of  his  having 
blinded  Polyphemus  (who  was  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  the 
nymph  Thoosa);  but  encouraged  him  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  yet  reach  Ithaca  in  safety,  if  he  would  not 
meddle  with  the  herds  of  Helios  (the  sun-god)  in  Thrinacia. 
XJ.  now  retraced  his  course,  and  once  more  visited  Circe, 
the  kindly  sorceress,  who  forewarned  him  of  the  dangers 
he  would  yet  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  act.  A  west 
wind  blew  them  past  the  perilous  island  of  the  Sirens 
(q.v.),  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  In  passing  between  Scylla 
and  (Jharyb4is.  the' monster  that  inhabited  the  first  of  these 
rocks  devoured  six  of  U.'s  companions.  He  next  came  to 
Thrinacia,  which  he  would  fain  have  passed  by;  but  his 
crew  insisted  on  landing,  and,  in  spite  of  their  oath,  killed 
w>me  of  the  cattle  of  Helios  while  U.  was  asleep.    The 
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anger  of  Zeus  was  kindled.  When  they  had  sailed  awaj, 
a  fierce  storm  arose,  and  Zeus  sent  forlh  a  flash  of  light- 
ning that  destroyed  the  ship.  Ever}-  one  on  hoard  was 
drowned  except  U.  himself,  who,  after  many  dangers, 
reached  the  island  of  Osygia,  the  ahode  of  the  nymph 
Calypso,  with  whom  he  lived  eight  years.  After  his  de- 
parture (which  was  commanded  by  Zeus,  who  bad  prom- 
ised to  Athene  that  U.  should  one  day  see  Ithaca  agaio— 
the  poet  always  represents  him  as  having  a  longing  after 
his  native  isle)',  Poseidon  persecuted  him  with  a  storm, 
and  cast  him  on  the  shores  of  Scberia,  the  island  of  the 
Pbseaciaus,  in  most  forlorn  condition.  He  was,  however, 
kindly  i*eceived  by  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  King  Alcinous; 
and  having  revealed  his  name  at  a  feast,  the  monarch  pro- 
vided him  with  a  ship  to  carry  him  home.  U.  was  asleep 
when  the  vessel  approached  the  coast  of  Ithaca;  and  the 
Phseacian  sailors  who  had  accompanied  him  bore  the  un- 
conscious hero  to  the  shore  and  left  him  there.  When  he 
awoke,  he  did  not  at  first  recognize  where  he  was;  but 
Athene,  appearing,  informed  him,  and  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  Penelope  (q. v. )  in  his  absence.  Disguised  as  a 
beggar,  he  repaired  to  his  own  court,  where  he  was  recog- 
niz^  by  his  nurse,  and,  as  Homer  touchingly  describ^ 
by  his  old  dog,  Argus.  Aided  by  Telemachus  and  the 
swine-herd  Eumseus,  he  took  vengeance  on  the  insolent 
suitors  of  his  wife,  all  of  whom  he  slew.  Homer  records 
nothing  more  of  U.'s  history;  but  he  makes  Teiresias 
prophesy,  in  the  11th  book,  that  the  hero  would  meet  a 
painless  death  in  a  happy  old  age.  Another  tradition  says 
that  he  was  slain  by  Telegonus,  who  was  his  son  by  Circe. 
Later  poets,  e.g.,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  represent  U.  as  a  mu(^ 
less  noble  and  valiant  character  than  he  appears  in  Homer; 
his  wisdom  and  subtlety  are  changed  into  cunning  and 
deceit;  and  instead  of  heroic  courage  he  displays  the 
spirit  of  a  coward. 

UM:  Kafir  or  Zulu  word  signif3ring  river,  used  as  prefix 
in  the  names  of  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  8.e.  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  Great  Kei,  where  the  names  of  Hottentot 
origin  appear  to  cease,  as  far  to  the  n.e.  as  the  Sofala coast, 
where  the  names  Imhambane,  Imhampoora,  have  the  same 
prefix  in  a  corrupted  shape.  Among  the  principal  rivers 
on  this  coast  bearing  this  prefix  are  the  Umgazi,  IJmbashee, 
Umtata,  Umzimvoobo,  and  Umzimculu,  draining  Inde- 
pendent Kaffraria;  the  Umcomanzi  and  Umtugela  in 
the  colony  of  Natal;  and  the  Umfolusi,  Umhlatoozi, 
and  Umapoota,  between  Katal  and  Delagoa  Bay.  The' 
Hottentot  word  Kei  has  the  same  meaning,  and  is  still  pre- 
served ip  the  Kei  and  Keiskamma  rivers,  the  Keriega, 
Keisuga,  and  other  streanis  on  the  e.  coast  of  thcf  Cape 
Colony. 

UMA,  6'md:  in  the  epic  and  Pur&nic  mythology  of  India' ' 
(See  lunyiK—Religum),  one  of  the  principal  names  of  the* 
consort  of  the  god  S'iva.  Other  names  by  which  she  is 
also  iisually  designated  are  Durgd,  Devi,  Kdlt  Pdrtaii, 
^Jiamni,  and  there  are  many  others  less  frequent.  As  a 
consort  of  S'iva  (q. v.),  her  name  seems  to  have  a  double- 
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reference:  in  the  earlier  Vedic  writings  (see  Veda:  UpaK- 
IBHAD)  it  typities  the  Brahma-science,  or  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  the  nature  of  Brahman,  the  Supreme  Soul;  in  the 
later  mythology  it  appears  as  the  type  of  destruction—the 
female  energy  of  S'iva  (see  S'aktas).   Though  Uiis  double 
character  of  the  consort  of  S'iva  is  not  always  discernible 
in  the  myths  connected  with  her  special  designations,  and 
though  at  a  late  period  the  popular  creed  \  lewed  her  far 
more  as  the  type  of  destruction  than  as  that  of  divine 
wisdom,  yet  the  great  books  that  treat  of  her  extol  her  as 
also  the  personification  of  the  highest  knowledge.     Thus, 
in  the  Devimdhdtmya  she  is  invoked  thus:  *  O  Devi,  thou 
art  the  seed  of  the  universe,  the  highest  Mftyft  (q.v.);  all 
this  world  is  bewildered,  but,  descending  on  earth,  thou 
art  the  cause  of  its  final  liberation:  all  the  sciences  are 
merely  different  modes  of  thyself.'    She  is  invoked  simi- 
larly in  the  Mahdbhdrata  (q.v.);  and  in  the  Harivam'a 
\rishn'u  addresses  her  as  Saraswatl,  goddess  of  eloquence 
•nd  of  sciences,  etc. 

The  mylhs  relating  to  this  goddess,  who  is  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  India— particularly  in  Bengal  (see 
8  AKTAs) — are  in  the  great  epic  poems  and  Purftn'as,  in 
poetical  works,  such  as  the  KumdrasambJiava  (see  Kali- 
DASA),  and  in  modern  popular  compositions;  but  the  text- 
book of  her  worshippers  is  the  Jbemmdhdtmya,  or  'the 
majesty  of  Devi ' — considered  of  especial  holiness.  In  the 
Rdmdyan'a  (q.v.),  she  is  spoken  of  as  the  daughter  of 
Mount  Himalaya,  and  the  sister  of  the  Ganges.  The 
myths  recounting  her  amazing  exploits,  in  the  destruction 
of  demons,  are  complex  and  innumerable  (see  Vishnu: 
Pukan'a:  Karttikkya:  Eansa:  etc.).  Annual  festivals 
in  various  parts  of  India  commemorate  some  of  her  vic- 
tories. The  worship  of  her  as  Kdli  (i.e.  the  Black),  to 
which  the  narrative  (of  her  victory  over  the  demons 
Chan'd'a  and  Mun'd'a)  has  given  rise,  is  considered  by  the 
Hindus  themselves  as  embodying  the  principle  of  tamaSf 
or  darkness.  She  is  represented  as  delighting  in  the 
slaughter  of  her  foes,  though  capable  of  kindlier  feelings 
to  her  friends.  She  is,  however,  styled  the  Black  Goddess 
of  Terror,  frequenting  cemeteries,  and  presiding  over  ter- 
rible sprites,  fond  of  bloody  sacrifices;  and  her  worship 
taking  place  in  the  darkest  night  of  the  month  (see  Thug). 
With  S  iva,  she  resides"  on  Mount  Kaild^a,  the  northern 
peak  of  the  Himtllaya,  or  in  her  own  palace  on  the  Vindhya 
Mountains,  where  she  amuses  herself  with  hunting.  See 
Moor's  Hindu  Pantfieotif  where  notices  of  festivals  and  de- 
scriptions of  images  of  this  goddess  are  clven. — For  the 
myths  relating  to  her,  see  John  Muir's  work,  Original  San- 
skrit Texts,  vol.  IV.  (Lond.  1863);  the  Harivans'a,  transl. 
by  A.  Langlois  (Paris  1834-5);  and  the  Mdrkan'deya  Pu- 
rdn'a,  in  Bibliotheea  Indica,  ed.,  with  elaborate  Preface,  by 
the  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea  (Calcutta  1862). 

UMAN,  o-mdn':  town  of  Russia,  govt,  of  Kiev;  120  m. 
8.  of  the  town  of  Kiev,  on  the  Umanka.  It  is  hiclosed  by 
earthen  ramparts.— Pop.  (1880)  15,898;  (1885)15,976. 
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.    UMBAGOG-UMBELLIPER^. 

U  MB  AGOG,  um'ha^bg.  Lake:  picturesque  bodj  erf 
water  in  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  and  in  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  cbietly 
in  the  town  of  Errol.  K.  H. ;  15  m.  long,  1  m.  to  10  m. 
wide,  with  outlet  on  the  w.  side  into  the  Andro6C0|;gin 
river.  It  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  from 
Gorham,  N.  H.,  and  is  widely  known  for  its  wild  sceneiy 
and  its  abundance  of  fine  trout. 

UMBALLA,  um-bdl'la,  or  Ambala,  dm-bd'la:  walled 
town,  cap.  of  the  dist.  of  U.,  in  the  division  of  U..  IncUa; 
in  the  Punjab,  120  m.  n.n.w.  of  Delhi.  Under  the  walls 
of  the  fort  are  the  British  cantonments.  Pop.  (1881)  of 
city  67,463;  (1891)  79,270.     Pop.  of  dttimn  1,729,048. 

UMBEL,  n.  iim'Ul  [L.  umbella,  a  sunshade,  a  parasol— 
from  umbra,  a  shadow:  It.  umbella:  F.  ombeUe]-.  in  bot.,  an 
inflorescence  in  which  numerous  stalked  flowers  arise  from 
one  point,  as  in  the  carrot  or  hemlock  (see  Umbellifera). 
Um'bellab,  a.  -Ur,  pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  umbel. 
Um'bellate,  a.  -at,  or  Um'bbllated,  a.  beanng  umbels; 
arranged  in  uipbcls;  in  eooLf  having  a  number  of  nearlv 
equal  radii,  all  proceeding  from  a  common  centre.  Uir- 
BELLULB,  n.  -lul,  OT  Um'bbllet,  n.  -let,  a  little  or  partial 
umbel.  Um'bellip'erous,  a.  -llf^r-us  [L.  fero,  I  canyl: 
producing  umbels;  pertaining  to  the  order  of  plants  whidi 
have  their  flowers  arranged  in  umbels.  Umbellifbb,  n. 
um-b^Vli-fer,  plant  of  the  order  Um'bellif'erjb,  -lif4r-e. 

UMBELLIFERiE,  iim-biUlIf' ir-e-:  large  and  important 
nat.  order  of  exogenous  plants  (the  ApiaeecB  of  Lindley), 
containinj^  more  than  1,000  species,  chiefly  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  n.  hemisphere.  The  inflorescence  of  most 
plants  of  this  order  is  peculiarly  regular— a  number  of 
stalks,  radiating  from  a  common  centre  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  or  of  a  branch,  each  of  which  bears  a  flower  at  its 
extremity,  thus  forming  an  Umbel  (q.v.).  The  umbel  is 
often  compound,  the  primary  stalks  dividing  in  a  radiated 
manner,  and  forming  secondary  umbels  or  umbellules.  The 
flowers  are  genemlly  small,,  white,  rarely  yellow,  still  more 
rarely  red.  though  frequently  tinged  with  pink  at  the 
edges;  have  a  6-toothea  calyx,  often  obsolete,  or  nearly 
so;  a  corolla  of  flve  petals,  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  calyx, 
and  alternating  with  its  teeth;  five  stamens,  an  inferior 
g^ermen,  and  two  stvles.  The  fruit  is  peculiar,  and  con- 
sists of  two  one-seeded,  unopening  -carpels,  rarely  fleshy, 
touching  one  another  on  the  inner  side,  and  there  attached 
to  a  little  column  (the  carpophore),  their  common  axis. 
Each  carpel  has  five  primary  and  four  secondary  longitu- 
dinal ridges,  more  or  less  distinct;  and  beneath  the  sepa- 
rating furrows  there  are  often  linear  receptacles  of  essen- 
tial ou,  called  witce.  The  U.  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
rarely  shrubby,  with  divided  or  compound,  rarely  simple, 
leaves.  They  generally  abound  in  a  resinous  secretion, 
and  a  volatile  oil,  from  which  many  of  them  derive  poi- 
sonous and  medicinal  properties,  more  or  less  common  to 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  often  highly  developed  in  the 
seeds.  Acridity  is  their  general  characteristic.  Some  are 
pleasantly  aromatic,  others  have  a  powerful  and  disagree- 
able smell.    In  the  roots  of  some,  especially  when  en- 
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larked  by  cultivation,  starch  and  sugar  are  secreted,  so 
that  theyr  become  useful  for  food,  though  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  essential  oil  is  still  retained.  The  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  U.  has  been  found  difficult  by  bota- 
nists Spreugel,  De  CandoUe,  Koch,  and  others,  have  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  order.  Of  esculent-rooted 
U.,  the  carrot  and  parsnip  are  the  best-known  examples. 
Skirret,  earth-nut,  and  arracacha  are  also  of  some  value. 
The  roots  of  Anesorhiza  Capensis  and  Fcsniculum  Cap&n96 
are  used  at  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  as  esculents.  The 
roots  of  GhoBTophylhim  tuberosum,  or  Sham,  are  used  in 
the  Himalava.  The  herbage  of  Prangw  pdbularia  is  so 
bland  that  it  is  much  used  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
£.  Indies  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is  made  into  hay  for 
winter  fodder.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  injurious  to 
horses,  though  oxen  and  sheep  are  rapidly  fattened  by  it. 
The  blanched  stems  of  celery,  enlarged  by  cultivation,  are 
a  favorite  salad,  and  those  of  Alexanders  (Smyrnium  olu- 
sairum)  were  formerly  used  in  the  same  way.  The  candied 
stalks  of  eryngo  were  once  much  esteemed,  and  those  of 
angelica  are  still  used.  The  leaves  of  parsley,  chervil, 
fennel,  etc.,  are  used  for  flavoring.  Lovage  {Leviiiieum 
officinale)  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  sals3  plant.  The 
seeds  of  anise,  caraway,  coriander,  etc.,  are  used  as  car- 
minatives. Hemlock,  water-hemlock,  water- parsnip,  fool's 
parsley,  and  many  others  are  narcotic  poisons— asafetida, 
gal  ban  nm.  sagapenum,  and  opopanax  are  medicinal  prod- 
ucts of  plants  01  this  order. 

UMBER,  n.  um'ber  [L.  umbra,  shade,  hue;  or  from 
Umbria,  a  district  of  Italy  whence  said  to  have  been  first 
obtained]:  a  pigment  of  various  shades  of  brown,  occurring 
either  naturally  in  veins  and  beds,  or  prepared  artificially. 
Mineral  umber  is  a  variety  of  the  iron  ore  called  Haematite 
(q.v.);  consists  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  oxide  of 
manganese,  silica,  alumina,  and  water;  is  soft  and  earthy, 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  readily 
imbibes  water,  and  falls  to  pieces  like  newly-burnt  lime. 
When  ^ntly  heated,  :,o  as  to  drive  off  the  water  of  hydra- 
tion, it  IS  known  as  Raw  Umber.  When  roasted,  it  becomes 
reddish  brown  in  color,  called  Burnt  Umber,  and  in  that 
state  is  also  used  as  a  valuable  color  in  house-painting,  and 
in  both  oil  and  water-color  pictures.  It  probably  came 
originally  from  Umbria,  in  Italy,  but  is  now  found  in  Cy- 
pi-us.  The  name  umber  is  also  applied  (1)  to  a  flnely  pul- 
verized peat  or  brown-coal  from  Cologne,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, but  chiefly  employed  to  adulterate  snuff,  etc.;  (2)  to 
the  grayling,  a  fish  of  the  Salmon  family;  and  (3)  to  an 
African  bird  (Scopus  umbretta),  of  the  family  Ardeida, 
allied  to  the  storks,  but  having  a  compressed  bill  with 
sharp  ridge,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  hooked,  and 
the  nostrfls  situated  in  a  furrow  which  extends  the  whole 
len^h  of  the  bill.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  with 
umber-colored  plumage,  and  the  male  has  a  lar^e  crest  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  Umber,  v.  to  darken  with  umber. 
Um'bbbino,  imp.  Umbered,  pp.-berd:  Adj.  darkened  at 
with  umber.    Um'bbry,  a.  -b^-i,  brown  like  umber. 
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UMBILICAL— UMBLES. 

UMBILICAL,  a.  um-hU'l-kdl  or  um'bU-i'kdl,  or  Umbil'- 
ic,  a.  -Ik  [L.  umbUicus,  akin  to  Gr.  omphdlos,  the  navel!: 
of  or  pertainiDg  to  the  navel;  of  the  shape  of  the  navel. 
Umbil'ical  cord,  in  atutt.,  a  cord-like  substance  which 
extends  from  the  placcDta  lo  the  navel  of  the  fetus.  Um- 
bil'icate,  a.  -l-kU,  or  Umbilicated.  a.  [L.  ujnbllicdius, 
navel-shaped]:  haviug  a  navel,  or  resembling  one;  in  bot., 
fixed  to  a  stalk  by  a  point  in  the  centre;  tlepressed  in  the 
middle  like  a  navel.  Umbilicus,  n.  dm'bU-l'kus,  the  cen- 
tral spot  of  the  abtlomen,  marked  by  a  depression;  the  navel; 
in  bot,  the  scar  by  which  a  seed  is  attached  to  the  placenta, 
more  commonlv  called  the  hilum:  in  conch.,  the  conical  de- 
pression at  the  base  of  a  univalve  shell. 

UMBILICAL  CORD:  the  navel-string  or  bond  of  com- 
munication between  the  fetus  (which  it  enters  at  the  um- 
bilicus, or  navel)  and  the  placenta;  which  is  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  maternal  womb.  It  consists  of 
the  umbilical  vein  lying  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  um- 
bilical arteries  winding  from  left  to  right  round  the  vein. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  course,  the  vein  conveys  arterial 
blood  to  the  fetus,  and  the  arteries  return  venous  blood 
to  the  placenta.  These  vessels  are  imbedded  in  a  yellow 
gelatinous  matter,  known  from  its  tirst  describer  (1659)  as 
Wharton's  gelatine.  Nervous  filaments  have  been  traced 
into  the  cord;  but  the  presence  of  lymphatics  is  doubtful. 
The  whole  is  invested  by  a  membrane  (the  Amnion — q.v.), 
and  its  ordinary  len^h  is  about  20  in.  As  soon  as  a  child 
is  bom,  and  its  respiration  fairly  established,  the  umbilical 
cord  is  tied,  and  divided  near  the  navel,  which  sponta- 
neously closes,  the  fragment  of  attached  cord  dying  away. 
See  F(ETTJ8:  Placenta. 

UMBILICAL  CORD,  in  Botany:  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  placenta  of  the  ovary  and  the  ovule,  through 
which  pass  the  vessels  which  nourish  the  ovule  till  it  ripens 
into  the  seed.  In  some  plants  the  ovules  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  placenta  that  no  U.  C.  can  be  said  to 
exist:  in  others  it  is  of  considerable  length. 

UMBILICAL  HEU'NIA:  protrusion  of  intestine  at  the 
navel;  most  common  shortly  after  birth;  but  sometimes 
in  women  who  have  been  frequently  pregnant.  If  re- 
ducible, and  the  patient  an  infant,  the  ordinary  treatment 
is  to  place  the  convex  surface  of  an  ivory  hemisphere  on 
the  navel,  and  to  retain  it  with  strips  of  adhesive  plasterer 
a  bandage.  Hernia  in  an  infant,  with  or  without  treatment, 
is  usually  recovered  from.  In  an  adult ,  the  ideal  treatment, 
as  for  all  hernias,  is  a  radical  surgical  operation,  the  re- 
laxed abdominal  wall  bein^  sewed  so  that  recurrence  is  un- 
likely. A  bandage  should,  however,  be  worn  for  weeks 
or  months.  Operation  becomes  especially  desirable  when 
the  hernia  is  irreducible,  and  imperative  if  the  bowel  is 
strangulated.  If  operation  is  not  advisable  on  account  of 
cardiac  or  other  disease,  and  the  hernia  is  not  strangulated, 
a  truss  may  be  worn. 

UMBLES,  n.  plu.  um'Uz  TL.  umbWwus,  the  navel  (see 
NuMBLEs)] ;  the  entrails  of  a  de^r.    Umble-pie;  see  unde^ 

HUMBLESt 
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UMBO-UMBRELLA-BIRD. 

UMBO,  D.  Umbo  [L.  umbo,  the  boss  of  a  shield]:  the  boss 
or  protuberaDt  part  of  a  shield:  in  bot.,  a  conical  protubt* r 
ance  on  a  surface:  in  conch.,  the  knob-like  point  of  a  bi 
valve  shell,  situated  immediately  above  the  hinge.  Um- 
BONB8,  n.  plu.  um'bd-nez,  Um'bonate,  a.  -not,  or  Um  • 
BONATED,  a.  -nd-t^d,  knobbed  in  the  centre;  round,  with  a 
projecting  point  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  of  an  anc.  shield. 
Umbonitlate,  a.  um-bdn'U'ldt,  in  bot.,  having  a  termina- 
tioD  like  a  small  boss. 

UMBRA,  n.  um'bra  [L.  umbra,  a  shadow]:  in  cutron,, 
the  dark  cone  projected  from  a  planet  or  satellite  on  the 
side  opposite  the  sun. 

UMBRAGE,  n.  um'braj  [F.  ambrage,  a  shade,  jealousy, 
suspicion — from  L.  umbradcus,  pertaining  to  shade  or  re- 
tirement— from  umbra,  a  shade,  a  shadow]:  shade  or  a 
shade;  a  screen  of  trees  or  foliage;  hence,  a  feeling  of  being 
overshadowed;  notion  or  suspicion  of  injury;  offense.  Um- 
brageous, a.  um-brd'jus,  forming  or  yielding  shade;  shady ; 
in  OK,  suspicious;  feeling  umbrage.  UsiBRA'GBOUSNBSS, 
n.  'Ties,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  umbrageous. 

UMBRAL,  a.  uvi'bral  [L.  umbi'a]:  in  geoL,  shady;  term 
applieil  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  to  the  14th  series  of  the  Ap- 
palachian strata,  correspondinj^  in  period  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone  of  Europe;  maxunum  thickness  in  Penn.  and 
Va.,  about  3,000  ft.;  in  the  western  states,  about  1,000  feet 

UMBRELLA,  n.  um-brH'ld  [It.  ombreUa,  an  umbrella 
—from  It.  ombra;  L.  umbra,  a  shade:  F.  ombrelle,  a  sun- 
shade]: a  portable  screen  to  be  held  above  the  head  to 
shade  from  the  sun,  or  to  protect  from  rain,  and  which 
may  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. — The  Umbrelia  is  of 
great  antiquity.  In  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  Nineveh, 
and  Persepolis,  umbrellas  are  frequently  figured,  and  ap- 

Fear  to  have  been,  as  now  in  the  East,  an  attribute  of  royalty, 
n  Greece  and  Rome  its  use  was  more  general,  and  was 
probably  continued  in  Italy  from  ancient  times.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  c.  the  U.  seems  to  have  been  little, 
if  at  all,  known  in  England.  Then  it  came  into  use  as  a 
luxurious  sunshade;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
it  had  become  common  in  London  as  a  screen  from  the 
rain,  but  only  for  women.  The  first  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  carry  an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was 
Jonas  Hanway,  founder  of  the  Magdalene  Hospital,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Persia,  and  was  in  poor  health. 
Its  use,  however,  was  long  regarded  as  a  sign  of  infirmity 
or  effeminacy.  At  first  all  umbrellas  were  imported — 
chiefly  from  India.  Spain,  and  France;  but  now  the  manu- 
facture of  umbrellas  has  reached  enormous  proportions, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  The  um- 
brellas of  China  and  Japan  are  of  oiled  paper,  with  bam- 
boo ribs,  stretchers,  and  handles. 

UMBRELLA  BIRD:  South  Amer.  bird  (Cephalopter- 
u$  omatus),  about  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  deep  black 
plumage.  The  head  is  adorned  with  a  large  spreading 
crest  with  white  shafts  and  glossy  blue  plumes,  capable  of 
being  erected  at  wilL 
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UMBRELLA-TREE— UMBRIERE. 

UMBRELLA-TREE:  magnolia  found  along  the  AUe- 
ghany  Mountains  from  Penu.  lo  Ky.,  frequently  grown 
for  ornament.  It  is  80-40  ft.  bigh.  and  has  leaves  18-20 
in.  long  and  8-10  in.  wide,  and  white  flowers  4-6  in.  deep. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  clustering  of  the  leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  flowering  shoots.  Foreign  varieties  are  the  ear- 
leafed,  Guinea,  and  Queensland  umhrella-trees. 

UMBRIA,  um'brUi:  ancient  division  of  Italy,  w.  of 
Etruria,  and  n.  of  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  usually 
described  as  extending  from  the  Tiber  e.  to  the  Adriatic. 
Tradition  leads  us  to  believe  that  at  one  time  Umbrian  ter- 
ritory extended  from  sea  to  sea,  embracing  much,  if  not 
all,  of  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans; 
but  when  the  Umbrians  first  appear  in  history  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  we  find  them  restricted  to  the  ridges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  lowland  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic 
from  the  ^sis  (mod.  Eiino)  to  the  Rubicon  beingheld  by 
a  race  of  Gallic  invaders  known  as  the  Senones.  The  most 
notable  towns  of  U.  were  Namia,  Interamna,  Acriculum, 
Spoletium,  Mevania,  Fulginium,  Assisium  Tifemum,  Nu- 
oeiia,  Camerinum,  Sentmum,  Urbinum,  Sena  Gallica, 
Fanum  Fortunie,  and  Ariminum. 

The  Umbrians  were  said  by  Pliny  to  be  the  oldest  peo- 
ple of  Italy— i.e.,  of  Italian  stock;  and  modern  researches 
into  their  language  (of  which  we  possess  one  important 
memorial  in  the  tables  of  Iguvium:  see  Eugubinb  Tablbs) 
have  demonstrated  that  thev  spoke  a  tongue  closely  allied 
to  the  Oscan  (see  Osci),  and  the  oldest  of  the  Italian  dia- 
lects. 

The  Umbrians  make  their  first  authentic  appearance  in 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Etrusoans,  B.C. 
4th  c.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  political  organization  or 
imity,  for  some  of  their  tribes  took  part  with  the  Romans, 
and  others— probably  the  majority— with  the  Etruscans. 
They  were  subjugated  with  the  latter  people:  and  we  read 
nothing  of  them  asain  until  the  third  Samnite  war.  when, 
in  conjunction  wim  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls,  thev  joined 
the  Samnites  in  their  last  gallant  struggle  against  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  (q  v.),  but  were  utterly  vanquished  in 
the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  B.C.  285.  The  establishment 
of  Roman  colonies  in  the  Oallicus  Ager^  or  territory  of  the 
Benoniui  Gauls,  seems  to  have  completely  overawed,  and 
at  last  to  have  Romanized  them.  They  stood  faithfully 
by  Rome  in  the  dark  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  and 
were  amons  the  first  to  furnish  Scipio  with  volunteers  for 
invasion  of  Africa.  Thev  obtained  the  Roman  franchise 
B.C.  90,  and  thenceforth  disappear  from  history  as  a  dis- 
tinct people. 

UMBRIAN,  a.  Hm'brl'&n:  of  or  pertaining  to  UmMa, 
a  district  of  central  Italy,  poesessed  by  the  Umbri  at  an 
earlv  period  b.o.  Uh'bbians,  n.  plu.  the  inhabitants  of 
Umbria. 

UMBRIERE,  n.  Hm'brl-a/r  [Norm.  F.— from  OF.  umlfrt 
—from  L.  umbra,  a  shade]:  in  OE,,  the  visor  of  a  helmet: 
also  Uhbbebb. 
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UMBRIFEROUS-UN-. 

XJMBRIPER0U8,  a.  tim-Wifer-M  [L.  unibra,  a  shadow, 
fero,  I  bear]:  casting  or  makiDg  a  shade.  UMB&iF'ii^ 
OUBLY.  ad.  -ft. 

UMLAUT,  n.  dm' knot  [Gkr.— from  prefix  urn-,  indicatiDg 
alteratioD;  laut,  sound]:  in  p/tilol.,  a  kind  of  assimilation 
of  sounds;  the  change  of  the  vowel  in  one  syllable  through 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  u,  in  the  syllable 
immediately  following.  It  is  a  common  feature  in  several 
Teutonic  tongues.  In  German,  umlaut  is  seen  in  the  fre« 
quent  change  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  to  a,  d,  u.  In  Anglo 
SazoD  it  was  also  common.  The  change  caused  by  a  it 
called  o-umlaut,  and  so  of  the  other  vowels. 

UMPIRE,  n.  itm'plrlOE.  nawmp&re,  an  arbiter:  OF. 
nompair,  uneven  or  odd  in  Dumber:  L.  non  par,  oot 
equal];  a  third  person  chosen  to  decide  a  controversy  left  to 
arbitration,  when  the  two  arbitrators  disagree,  the  dedsioii 
or  award  of  the  umpire  being  final  and  binding  on  all 
parties  concerned;  a  Judge:  a  referee:  Y.  to  act  as  umpire. 
Umpibagb,  n.  tim'plrqj,  the  power,  right,  or  authority  of 
an  umpire  to  decide;  the  decision  of  an  umpire.  Um'pirb- 
SHIP,  n.  the  oflftce  of  an  umpire— Sth.  of  *  umphre,  n.': 
judge;  arbitrator;  referee;  arbiter. 

UMPQUA,  Hmt^kuKHD,  Rivbr:  important  water- course 
in  Douglas  co.,  Or.;  rising  by  two  forks  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  Rowing  n.w.  through  a  fertile,  mountain* 
skirted  valley,  and  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  about 
20  m.  n.  of  Empire  City.  The  forks  unite  8  m.  below 
Roeeburg,  and  the  valley  is  noted  for  its  wool  products 
and  placer  gold-mining. 

UMQUHILE,  a.  ^m'kufU  [AS.  hwUum,  for  atime,  once]: 
in  8coi,f  late;  former;  deceased:  Ad.  sometime  ago;  for* 
merly;  the  same  word  as  Whilom,  hm'l6m, 

UMROHAH,  um-rod:  town  of  Brit.  India,  dist  of 
Moradabad,  N.W.  Provinces;  80  m.  e.n.e.  of  Delhi— Pop. 
(1881)  86,145. 

UN-,  Hn  [AS.  un;  Ger.  un,  a  privative  or  negative  parti- 
cle]: an  inseparable  prefix  signifying  (1)  *  not,'  the  oppo> 
site  of;  and  (2)  *back,'  'reversal,^  'annulment':  un,  sig. 
nifyinff  'not,'  may  be  used  before  almost  any  adjective,  as 
in  u/imdtfii],  *  not  fruitful.' the  opposite  of  fruitful;  be- 
fore nouns  derived  from  adjectives,  as  in  i/nfruitfulness, 
the  opposite  of  fruitfulness;  and  before  adverbs,  as  in  un- 
fruitfully:  un,  signifyinff  'back,'  used  before  (transitive) 
verbs,  denotes  reversal  of  the  action  or  annulment  of  the 
act,  implied  in  the  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  to  tindo, 
unbind,  unsay,  etc.  Before  verbs  derived  from  nouns  it 
signifies  privation  or  removal,  as  to  unfrock,  to  deprive  of 
a  frock;  undress,  to  take  off  dress.  iV<?to.— Under  Un, 
those  words  only  are  given  which  are  in  most  general  use: 
when  a  word  is  not  found,  turn  to  the  word  less  the  prefix 
un.  or  to  the  primary  word,  for  further  explanations  and 
the  roots.  Un  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  prefix  in  when  it 
signifies  not.  In  the  use  of  un  or  in  before  adjectives, 
usage  has  matly  varied.  As  to  when  it  is  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  nsage^  to  write  un  or  iti,  the  dictionaiy  should 
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UNABASED— UNACQUIRED. 

be  ooDSuIted.  In  many  cases  both  in  and  un  tue  in  good 
use  as  prefixes  for  the  same  word,  and  are  used  indifferently, 
Bome  writers  preferring  un  and  others  in. 

UNABASED,  a.  undrbdsf:  not  abased;  not  humbled. 

UNABASHED,,  a.  UndMsht":  not  confused  witii 
shame  or  by  modesty. 

UNABATED,  a.  Md-bafm:  not  diminished  in  strength 
or  violence.  UN'ASA'Tma,  a.  not  diminishing  in  strength 
or  violence. 

UNABBREVIATED,  a.  Hn'db^^ti'd'ied:  not  abbreTt- 
ated  or  shortened;  uncurtailed. 

UNABIDING,  a.  iin'd-H'ding:  not  abiding  or  perma- 
nent.   Un'abi'dinglt,  ad.    UN'ABfDmGNsss,  n, 

UNABLE,  a.  un-^'bl:  notable;  weak;  without  adequate 
knowledge  or  skill;  incapable. 

UNABOLISHED,  a.  UTi'd-mUM:  not  abolished;  re- 
maining in  force. 

UNABRIDGED,  a.  Mdrbr^d:  not  shortened. 

UNABROGATED,  a.  Undbro-gd-iid:  not  annulled* 

UNABSOLVED,  a.  un'db-edlvd:;  not  acquitted  or  for 
given. 

UNABSORBED,  a.  {in'db-t^bcP :  not  Imbibed  or  ab- 
sorbed. 

UNACCENTED,  a.  tin'dk-iinfid:  having  no  accent  or 
force  of  the  voice  upon,  as  a  syllable. 

UNACCEPTABLE,  a.  Hu'dk-s^fd-bl:  not  aocepUble; 
not  pleasing.    Un'accbpt'bd,  a.  not  accepted;  rejected. 

UNACCOMMODATING,  a.  Hfi'dk-kdrn'mo-dd^ang:  not 
ready  to  oblige:  uncompliant.  Uk'aooom'hodated,  a. 
unfurnished  with  external  conveniences. 

UNACCOMPANIED,  n.  «7»'4*-A^m'jp«n-«eL- not  attended; 
having  no  appendages. 

UNACCOMPLISHED,  a.  Hn'dkkdm'pHsU'  not  acoom 
pushed;  not  finished;  incomplete. 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  a.  Hn'dh-kavmfd-ll:  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for;  inexplicable;  irresponsible.  Un'aocouht'- 
ABLY,  ad.  -bH,  Un'account'abil'ity,  n.  state  of  being 
unaccountable. 

UNACCREDITED,  a.  iin'dJs-kricrU^d:  not  accredited; 
not  received;  not  authorized. 

UNACCUSTOMED,  a.  lin'&k-kH^iiimd:  not  accustomed; 
not  habituated;  new;  not  usual. 

UNACHIEVABLE,  a.  un'd-ehSft'd-hl'  that  cannot  be 
done.    Un'achievbd',  a.  not  accomplished  or  performed. 

UNACHING,  a.  vn  ak'lng:  not  feeling  or  causing  pain. 

UNACKNOWLEDGED,  n.  unak-ndV^:  not  recog- 
nized: not  owned;  not  avowed. 

UNACQUAINTED,  a.  nn'dk-kwdnt'id:  not  having 
familiar  knowledge;  unusual.  UNAcquAnrr'ANCE,  n. 
•dns,  ignorance;  want  of  knowledge. 

yNAC()UIRED,  a.  'un'dIC'kv>ird':  not  ^ined  or  acquired, 
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UNACQUITTED-UNALARMED. 

TJNACQUITTED,  a.  un'&k-hufii'm:  not  acquitted. 

HN^ACTED,  a.  un-^kfid:  not  put  into  execution;  not 
acted,  as  a  drama. 

UNACnVE.  a.  un-AIfftiv:  not  brisk  or  lively;  having  no; 
employment:  iiuieiive  is  the  general  spelling. 

UN  ACTUATED,  a.  un-dkfta-d-Od:  not  moved. 

UN  ADAPTED,  a.  tind-ddpfM:  not  suited. 

UNADDICTED,  a.  un'dd-tnki'ed:  not  given  or  devoted. 

UNADDRESSED,  a.  Hn'&d^rM:  not  addressed. 

UNADJUSTED,  a.  Hn'dd-pisfid:  not  settled;  not  reg- 
ulated; not  liquidated. 

UN  ADMIRED,  a.  un'od^ird!:  not  regarded  with  admi- 
ration. 

UNADM0NI8HED,  a.  un'dd-^m^'Uhi:  not  cautioned. 

UNADOPTED,  a.  uri'd-ddpfid:  not  received  as  one's 
own;  not  adopted  or  used. 

UNADORED.  a.  iin'&-ddr€t:  not  worshipped. 

UNADORNED,  a.  un'drdoMmd:  not  adorned  or  deco- 
rated; not  embellished. 

UN  ADULTERATE,  a.  %ivfdrdiiVUr'di,  or  Un'adul'tek- 
ATED.  a.  -duCUr-d-Ud:  genuine;  pure;  not  spoiled  by  ad- 
mixture or  contact. 

UNADVENTUROUS,  a.  iin'&d^iMtQrrvM:  not  adven- 
turous. 

UNADVI8ABLE,  a.  tLn'dd-^'zMl:  not  advisable;  not 
expedient.  Unadvised',  a.  not  prudent;  not  discreet; 
done  without  due  thought;  rash.  Un'advi'bedlt,  ad. 
Un'advi'sbdhess,  n.  imprudence;  rashness. 

UNAFFECTED,  a.  Hn'&S-flkt'd:  plain;  natural;  not 
labored  or  artificial;  sincere;  not  moved;  not  influenced. 
Uk'affbct'edly,  ad.  Un'afpect'bdness,  n.  the  state  of 
being  unaffected.  Un'apfect'ing,  a.  not  adapted  to  move 
the  passions.  Un'affec'tionate,  a.  -ahun-dt,  wanting  af- 
fection. 

UN  AFFIRMED,  a.  un'af-f&rmd^:  not  affirmed. 

UNAFFLId'ED,  a.  unaf-fllktH:  free  from  trouble  or 
distress. 

UNAFFRIGHTED,  a.  un'dffriied:  not  frightened  or 
terrified. 

UNAGITATED,  a.  iin-dfi^la-m:  not  disturbed;  calm. 

UNAGREEABLE,  a.  ttu'd-ffre'd-bl:  in  OB,,  inconsistent; 
onsuitable. 

UNAIDED,  a.  Hn-ddid:  not  assisted.  Unatd'ablb,  a. 
-d-dl,  incapable  of  being  aided. 

UNAIMING,  a.  un^m'ifig:  having  no  particular  aim  or 
direction. 

UNAKA  MOUNTAINS,  una-ka:  s.  w.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  between  Tenn.  and  N.  0. ;  they 
extend  from  the  Tennessee  river  to  the  Hiawassee  river. 

UNALARMED,  a.  Hn'o-ldrmcC:  not  disturbed  with  fear 
UN^ALARM'nie,  a.  not  alarming. 
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UNALASKA-UNAN8WERABLE. 

UNALASKA,  d-iui-lds'ka,  formerly  written  XJnalash 
KA  aoU  Oonalash'ka:  island  in  the  Nortb  Pacific,  belong- 
ing to  the  Fox  ffroup  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  lat.  55"  52* 
a,  long.  166**  82^w.  It  is  75  m.  long,  and  in  some  parts  20 
m.  broad,  and  has  a  rugged  mountainous  surface.  It  is  an 
impor^^int  fur-trading  centre,  and  is  a  point  of  call  for 
whalers,  etc.,  for  all  necessary  supplies  except  wood.-'« 
Pop.  (1890)  900. 

UNALLAYED,  a.  iin'dl-lad!:  not  appeased  or  quieted. 

UNALLEVIATED,  a.  un'iU-U'tM^Ud:  not  mitigated. 

UNALLIED,  a.  iin'dl-ll^:  haying  no  connection  as  by 
nature,  marriage,  or  treaty;  having  no  powerful  relation. 

UNALLOYED,  a.  Mhl-layd':  not  reduced  or  debased 
by  foreign  admixture:  unmix^. 

UNALTERABLE,  a.  icn-awl'Ur-d^:  incapable  of  alter 
ation;  unchangeable;  immutable.  Unal'tbrbd,  a.  not 
altered  or  changed.  Unal'tbrably,  ad.  Unal'tbrablb- 
NB88,  or  Unaltbrabil'ity,  n.  state  of  being  unalterable. 

UNAMAZED,  a.  uti'd-mdMct:  not  astonished;  free  from 
astonishment. 

UNAMBIGUOUS,  a.  un'dm-biif'U'tfa:  not  obscure;  plain^ 
clear;  not  of  doubtful  meaning.  Un'ambig'uouslt,  ad. 
Un'ambig'uousnbss,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  un- 
ambiguous. 

UNAMBITIOUS,  a.  uri'dm-Mshus:  free  from  ambition; 
not  aspiring;  not  ostentatious.    Un'ahbi'tioublt,  ad. 

UNAMENABLE,  a.  un'd-me^nd-bl:  not  amenable  or  re* 
sponsible. 

UN  AMI  A  RLE,  a.  uTM'ml-d^l:  not  adapted  to  gain  af- 
fection. Una'miablbnbss,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
unamiable;  repulsiveness. 

UNANCHORED,  a.  iin-dn^k&rd:  not  anchored. 

UNANELED,  a.  uTi'd-niia  [see  Aotxb]:  in  OB,,  not 
having  received  extreme  unction. 

UN  ANIMATED,  a.  un-dn'Un&'ad:  not  possessed  of 
life;  dull;  not  enlivened. 

UNANIMOUS,  a.  u-ndn't-mHi  [L.  unu$,  one;  animus, 
mind:  F.  unanime,  unanimous]:  being  of  one  mind;  agree- 
ing in  opinion.  Unan'imouslt,  ad.  -A.  Unanimitt,  n. 
vfnd'nlm'i-ti,  or  UNAN'ii£0U8NB8S,.n.  -n^«,  state  of  being 
unanimous;  agreement  in  opinion  of  determination. 

UNANNEALED,  a.  un'dn-neld':  not  tempered  by  heat; 
suddenly  cooled. 

UNANNEXED,  a.  un' dri-nikit :  not  annexed  or  Johied. 

UNANNOUNCED,  a.  undn-notonsf:  not  announced. 

UNANOTNTED,  a.  un'd-noyni'H:  not  anointed;  not 
having  received  extreme  unction. 

UNANSWERABLE,  a.  un^n'sSr-d-bl:  that  cannot  be 
refuted  or  answered  satisfactorily.  Uhak'bwbrablt.  ad. 
Ukak'bwbrablbnbss.  n.,  or  Unan'swbrabil'ity,  n.  -W'i- 
H.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  unanswerable.  Unan*- 
BWBRBD,  a.  not  answered;  not  confuted;  not  opposed  by  a 
reply. 
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UNAPOSTOLIC— UNASHAMED. 

UNAPOSTOLIC,  a.  an-dj/oi'tdl  ik,  or  Unap  ostol'ical, 
^  'l-kdi:  not  agreeable  to  apostolic  usage;  without  apostolic 
ttuthoritf. 

UNAPPALLED,  a.  un'dp-pawld:  not  daunted. 

UNAPPARELLED,  a.  itndppa^sid:  not  dressed;  not 
I  Jotbed. 

UNAPPARENT,  a.  undjhpdr^irU:  not  apparent:  ob- 
.icure;  not  visible. 

UNAPPEALABLE,  a.  Hn'dp-pHd-bl:  admitting  no  ap- 
K^eal. 

UNAPPEASABLE,  a.  un'dp-pe^d-hl:  not  to  be  pacified; 
implacable.    Un' appeased',  a.  not  pacified. 

UNAPPLAUDED,  a.  un'dp-plawcTid:  not  applauded; 
not  praised. 

UNAPPLIED,  a.  Hn'dp^lld^:  not  applied;  not  used  ac- 
cording to  the  intention. 

UNAPPRECIATED,  a.  un*djhpr^$hUl  Ud:  not  duly 
istimated  or  valued. 

UNAPPREHENSIVE,  a.  Hn'dp^ihin'Hv:  not  suspect- 
ing; unsuspicious. 

UNAPPRISED,  a.  ^'dp-prittt;  not  previously  in- 
formed. 

UNAPPROACHABLE,  a.  Hn'dj^dch'd^l:  that  cannot 
be  approached;  inaccessible.  Uk'affboach'ablt.  ad. 
Uk'approached',  a.  not  to  be  approached;  inaccessible. 

UNAPPROPRIATED,  a.  iin' dp-pro' prM-m:  not  ap^ 
plied  to  any  specific  object;  not  grant^  or  given,  as  to  a 
person  or  company. 

UNAPPROVED,  a.  un'dp-prSifd::  not  having  received 
approbation;  not  approved.  Un'appeo'ving,  a.  not  ap- 
proving. 

UNAPT,  a.  xin^pt:  not  apt;  not  qualified;  not  suitable; 
dull;  unready.  Unaptly,  ad.  Unapt'nbss,  n.  the  state 
of  being  dull  or  unready  to  learn;  unfitness;  want  of  appre- 
hension; unreadiness. 

UNARGUED,  a.  undr'gOd:  not  discussed;  in  OE.,  not 
censured. 

UNARM,  V.  Hn-drm*:  to  strip  of  armor;  to  deprive  of 
arms.  Unarmed,  a.  un^rmdf  without  arms;  not  equipped; 
\u  bot.,  not  furnished  with  scales  or  prickles,  or  the  like. 

UNARRANGED,  a.  un'dr-rdf\J€F:  not  arranged  or  dis- 
posed in  order. 

UNARRAYED,  a.  Hn'Sr-rdd^:  not  dressed;  not  disposed* 
in  order. 

UNARRESTED,  a.  ^n'dr-rhVid:  not  stopped;  not  ap- 
prehended. 

UNARTICULATED,  a.  un'dT4\k'il-l&-m:  not  articula- 
ted or  distinctly  pronounced. 

UNASCERTAINABLE.  a.  Hn-ds'ser-tdn'd-bl:  that  can- 
not  be  ascertain^  or  reduced  to  certainty.  UNAScsur 
TAined',  a.  not  known  with  certain^. 
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UNASKED— UNAUTHORIZED. 

UNASKED,  a.  un  dskt':  not  sought  by  entreaty;  unsolic- 
ited> 

UNASPIRING,  a.  un'ds-pi'ring:  not  aspiring  or  ambi- 
tious.    UM'ASFfBmQLT,  ad. 

UNASSAILABLE,  a.  un'&s-mVdhl:  that  bannot  be  as* 
sailed  or  attacked.    Un' assailed',  a.  not  attacked. 

UNASSAULTED,  a.  undssatoWid:  not  attacked  with 
violence. 

UNASSATED,  a.  iin'^-tdct:  not  attempted;  not  tried 
or  tested— applied  to  metals. 

UNASSERTED,  a.  un*d»s^rt'id:  not  affirmed  or  vindi 
cated. 

UNASSESSED,  a.  ^'dss^t:  not  assessed  or  rated. 

UNASSIGNABLE,  a.  un'dssln'd-bl:  that  cannot  be 
transferred  by  assignment  or  indorsement.  Un' assigned', 
a.  not  transferred;  not  declared. 

UNASSIMILATED,  a.  un'dsstm'i-ld-m:  not  made  to 
resemble;  not  united  with  or  actually  made  a  part;  not 
made  into  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  boay,  as  food. 

UNASSISTED,  a.  un'ds-^fid:  not  aided  or  helped. 
Un'assist'ing.  a.  giving  no  help. 

UNASSOCIATED,  a.  un'dssd'shid-m:  not  united  with 
or  in  company  with. 

UNASSUMED,  a.  un^Hs-sHmd::  not  assumed.  Un'absu'- 
MIN6,  a.  not  bold  or  forward;  modest;  not  arrogant 

UNASSURED,  a.  un'&iMrd':  not  bold  or  confident; 
not  insured. 

UNATONED,  a.  Hn'd-tdnd:  not  expiated.  Un'ato'- 
2TABLB,  a.  not  to  be  appeased;  in  OE,,  not  reconcilable. 

UNATTACHED,  a.  un'dt-tdcht' :  not  arrested;  not  closely 
adhering;  not  united  by  affection;  having  no  fixed  interest; 
not  attached  to  any  particular  regiment,  as  an  army  officer. 

UNATTACKED,  a.  un'&trtdJci' :  not  attacked  or  assaulted 

UNATTAINABLE,  a.  un'dt-idn'd-bl:  not  to  be  obtained; 
being  out  of  reach.  Un' attained',  a.  not  attained  or 
reached. 

UNATTEMPTED,  a.  Hn'dt-tem'ad:  not  tried  or  ea- 
sayed. 

UNATTENDED,  a.  xLn'dt-Und^H:  not  attended;  not 
accompanied;  without  attendants. 

UNATTESTED,  a.  un'dt-Usfid:  not  attested;  without 
witness. 

UNATTIRED,  a.  un'dt-tlrd^:  not  attired  or  adorned. 

UNATTRACTED,  a.  un'dUrdk'Ud:  not  affected  or  in- 
fluenced,  as  by  attraction.  Un'attrac'tivb,  a.  not  attract- 
ive or  prepossessing. 

UNAUTHENTICATED,  a.  ^n'aw-thin'ti-kd^Ud:  not 
proved  to  be  genuine;  not  made  certain  by  authority. 

UNAUTHORIZED,  a,  unaw'tfior-izd:  not  warrant«d  by 
proper  fmtbority,  _  ^ 
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UNAVAILABLE— UNBEATEN. 

UNAVAILABLE,  a.  un'a-mld-bl:  not  available;  not 
having  sufficient  power  to  produce  tiie  intended  effect;  use- 
less; ineffectaul;  vain.  Un'avail'ing,  a.  not  having  the 
desired  effect;  useless. 

UNAVENGED,  a.  und-venjd':  not  avenged;  not  having 
obtained  satisfaction;  not  punished. 

UNAVERTED,  a.  tind-verfid:  not  turned  away. 

UNA  VOCE,  phrase,  iifnd  vO'se  [L.]:  with  one  voicev 
unanimously. 

UNAVOIDABLE,  a.  un'd-voyd^d^l:  that  cannot  be 
shunned;  certain;  inevitable.     Un' avoid' ably,  ad.    Un- 

AV0TD'ABLBNE88»  U. 

UNAVOWED,  a.  Md-wwd!:  not  acknowledged. 

UNA  WAKED,  a.  un'a-xjoaki',  or  Un'awak'bnbd,  a. 
'Wdkfnd:  not  roused  from  sleep;  not  roused  from  spiritual 
or  mental  slumber  or  torpidity. 

UNAWARE,  a.  un'o-wdr^:  not  aware;  inattentive;  unex- 
pectant.  Un'awarb'.  or  Un'awabes',  ad.  -wdnf,  suddenly; 
unexpectedly;  without  thought;  without  premeditation. 

UNA  WED,  a.  Unawd!:  not  restrained  by  fear. 

UNBACEJ:D,  a.  iinMkt':  that  has  never  been  mounted 
or  taught  to  bear  a  rider,  as  a  horse;  unsupported. 

UNBAFFLED,  a.  unMffld:  not  defeated  or  con 
founded. 

UNBAKED,  a.  ufi-hCJcIf:  not  baked  or  made  ready  for 
food. 

UNBALANCED,  a.  unMVdnst:  not  poised;  not  ad- 
Justed;  not  settled;  not  brought  to  an  equality,  as  the  credit 
rvnd  debtor  side  of  an  account. 

UNBALLASTED,  a.  Hn-hdVUi-m:  not  kept  steady  by 
bailast;  unsteady;  without  ballast. 

UNBANDAGED,  a.  un-bdn'dqfd:  not  wrapped  with  a 
bandage. 

UNBANDED,  a.  unMndld:  lacking  a  band  or  string. 

UNBAPTIZED,  a.  tm'bdptUd^:  not  having  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism. 

UNBAR,  V.  finbdr':  to  unfasten;  to  open  by  removing 
lioltBor  bars. 

UNBARBED,  a.  iin-bdrbd  [L.  barba,  a  beard]:  in  OR, 
r^t  shaven;  also,  bare. 

UNBARKED,  a.  un-bdrkf:  stripped  of  the  bark;  de- 
corticated: barked  is  the  word  now  used  for  unbarked. 

UNBASHFUL,  a.  Hn-bash'/ul:  not  basbful;  impudent; 
rhamcless. 

UNBATED,  a.  Hn-bd'Od:  in  OR,  not  blunted;  not  re- 
pressed. 

UNBATTERED,  a.  unMt'Urd:  not  injured  by  blows. 

UNBEARABLE,  a.  itn-bdr'd-bl:  not  bearable;  that  can- 
not  be  borne  or  endured. 

UNBEATEN,  a.  dn-hetn:  not  beaten;  untrodden. 
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UNBEC0MING-UNBI8H0P. 

UNBECOMING,  a.  un'bS-kum'ing:  unsuitable;  Improper 
for  the  person  or  character;  indecent  UN'BBCOM'nvoLT. 
ad.    Un'bbcom'inoness,  n.  -n^. 

UNBEFITTING,  a.  un'bi-flt'ting:  unsuitable;  unbecom- 
iog. 

UNBEFRIENDED,  a.  Unbi-friTurid:  not  supported  by 
friends. 

UNBBGOT,  a.  un'bi-gdt',  or  Un'bbgotten,  a.  ifit'tn: 
not  generated;  eternal;  not  yet  generated. 

UNBEGUN,  a.  un'bi-gun':  not  yet  begun. 

UNBEHELD,  a.  un'U-Mld::  unseen;  not  beheld. 

UNBELIEF,  n.  un'bi4efj  the  withholding  of  belief; 
skepticism;  infidelity;  disbelief  of  divine  revelation.  Un- 
bblibv'bb,  n.  'Utfir,  an  incredulous  person;  an  infidel; 
one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  divine  revelation.  Un'be- 
lisy'inq,  a.  incredulous;  infidel;  not  acknowledging  a 
divine  revelation.  Un'believkd',  a.  discredited.— Stn.  of 
*  unbeliever ':  infidel;  deist;  theist;  freethinker;  skeptic. 

UNBELOVED,  a.  un'he-lufid:  not  loved. 

UNBEND,  V.  un-bind:  to  become  unbent;  to  relax;  to 
make  straight;  to  set  at  ease  for  a  time;  to  become  less 
rigid  in  manner;  among  seamen,  to  take  the  suls  from  the 
yards  and  stays;  to  cast  loose,  as  a  cable  from  an  anchor; 
to  untie  one  ropie  from  another.  Unbbnd'ing,  imp.  relax* 
ing  from  a  strain:  Adj.  unyielding;  resolute;  inflexible 
Unbbnt',  pt.  pp.  relaxed;  not  strained;  unstrung;  loosed. 
Unbendingly,  ad. 

UNBENEFICED,  a.  tin-bin' S-fUt:  not  holding  a  bene 
fice  or  church  living. 

L'NBENIGHTED,  a.  MU-nltM:  not  visited  by  dark 
ness. 

UNBENIGN,  a.  un'be-nln':  malignant;  malevolent 

UNBESEEMING,  a.  Hn'M-ieni'lng:  unbecoming;  nef. 
befitting. 

UNBESOUGHT,  a.  iin'bi^awt':  not  sought  by  petltlcli 
or  entreaty. 

UNBESPOKEN,  a.  un*bi-ipd'kn:  not  bespoken  o 
ordered  beforehand. 

UNBE8T0WED,  a.  Hn'bl-Udd^:  not  given;  notdispoee) 
of. 

UNBEW AILED,  a.  unU-wdld:  not  lamented. 

UNBIAS,  V.  tin-bi'ds:  to  free  from  bias  or  prejudice. 
Unbi^abing,  imp.  Unbiased,  pp.  -dst,  freed  from  prej- 
udice or  bias:  Adj.  impartial;  unprejudiced. 

UNBID,  a.  iin-bld\  or  Unbid'dbn,  a.  -bld'n:  not  com- 
manded; spontaneous;  uninvited. 

UNBIGOTED,  a.  {tn-Mg'dt-id:  free  from  bigotry. 

UNBIND,  V.  wn-Mfwf;  to  set  free;  to  untie;  to  loose. 
Unbinding,  imp.  setting  free;  untying.  Unbound',  pt 
pp.  'b<nond\  set  free. 

UNBISHOP,  V.  iin^bUh'dp:  to  deprive  of  episcopal 
ordere. 
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UNBIT— UNBOITOMED. 

UN  BIT,  a.  im-Ht',  or  Uitbit'tbn,  a.  bli'n:  not  bitten. 

UN  BIT,  V.  un-blf:  to  unbridle;  among  seamen,  to  re- 
mov'e  the  lurns  from  off  tbe  bitts,  as  to  unbit  a  cable. 

UNBLAMABLE,  a.  un-bld'mdbi:  free  from  blame  or 
cause  of  blame;  innocent;  faultless.  Unbla'mablt,  ad. 
Uitbla'mablenesb,  n.  the  state  of  being  unblamable.  Un- 
blamed',  a.  free  from  censure. 

UNBLEACHED,  a.  un-blechf:  not  bleached  or  whi- 
tened. 

UNBLEMISHED,  a.  uTUUm'Isht:  not  stained;  free 
from  blemish  or  from  reproach:  free  from  deformity;  irre- 
proachable. Unblem'ishable,  a.  -ish-d-bl,  incapable  of 
being  blemished. 

L^NBLENCHED,  a.  un-bUnshi :  not  confounded;  undi- 
minished. Uhblench'ing,  a.  not  shrinking  or  flinching; 
firm. 

UNBLENDED,  a.  un-bUndfH:  not  blended  or  mingled. 

UNBLESSED,  or  Unblest,  a.  un  blest :  excluded  from 
benediction;  unhappy. 

UNBLIGHTED,  a.  un-bllfPd:  not  blighted;  unblasted. 

UNBLOODY,  a.  un-hlM%,  and  Unblood'ied,  a.  -blM- 
id:  not  stained  with  blood;  not  cruel. 

UNBLOWN,  a.  un-blon':  not  having  the  bud  expanded; 
not  inflated  with  wind.  • 

UNBLUNTED,  a.  unblunted:  not  blunted  or  made 
obtuse  or  dull. 

UNBLUSHING,  a.  un-blush'ing:  destitute  of  shame; 
impudent.    Unblubh'inglt,  ad. 

UNBODIED,  a.  un-bod:id:  freed  from  the  body;  in- 
corporeal. 

UNBOILED,  a.  un-boyld':  not  cooked  in  boiling  water. 

UNBOLT,  V.  unbolt':  to  remoyp  a  bolt  from,  as  from  a 
door;  to  unfasten;  to  set  open.  TJnbolt'ed,  pp.  a.  freed 
from  fastening  by  bolts;  not  having  the  bran  separated,  as 
in  flour:  unsifted. 

UNBONNETED.  a.  un-bon'Tiet-id:  without  hat  or 
bonnet;  having  no  hat  or  bonnet  on. 

UNBOOKISH,  a.  un-Hkfish:  having  but  little  of  the 
knowledge  that  is  obtained  from  books;  not  studious  in 
books;  unlearned;  illiterate. 

UNBOOTED,  a.  un-bot'H:  not  having  boots  on. 

UNBORN,  a.  unbavrrn*:  not  brought  into  life;  still  to 
appear;  future. 

UNBORROWED,  a.  unb6r'rdd:  genuine;  origtoal;  one's 
own. 

UNBOSOM,  V.  un-bUz^um:  to  disclose  freely,  as  opin- 
ions and  feelings;  to  reveal  in  confidence.  Unbos'oming, 
imp.  Unbosomed,  pp.  revealed  in  confidence,  as  one's 
feelings  and  griefs. 

UNBOTTOMED,    a.   un-bdt'tdmd:    without  a  bottom; 
having  no  solid  foundation. 
ao-35 
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tTNBOUGHT-UNCALCtJLATINa. 

UNBOUQHT,  a.  un-bawi':  obtained  without  money  or 
purchase;  not  finding  a  purchaser. 

UNBOUND,  a.  un-boumd!:  not  bound;  looee;  free  from 
obligation;  without  a  coyer,  as  a  book;  not  jet  bound  up 
into  a  voAune  or  volumes. 

UNBOUNDED,  a.  iin-bovmd*id:  having  no  bound  ot 
limit;  infinite;  unlimited;  without  check  or  control;  unre. 
strained;  extravagant;  interminable.    Unbound'bdlt,  ad. 

UNBOW£D,  a:  unbotod:  not  bent  or  arched,  as  the 
body  in  stooping  or  kneeling. 

UNBRACE,  V.  tin  6rd«';  to  loose;  to  relax.  Uhbra'gihg, 
imp.    Unbraced',  pp. 

UNBREATHABLE,  a.  un-breth'Ml:  that  cannot  be  re- 
spired  or  breathed.  Unbbeathed',  a.  not  breathed;  in 
OB,t  unexercised. 

UNBRED,  a.  tin-brid:  not  polished  in  mannen;  ill 
educated;  rude;  in  OK,  not  begotten. 

UNBREECHED,  a.  un-briehf:  having  no  breeches. 

UNBREWED,  a.  un-brod^:  not  mixed;  genuine;  pure. 

UNBRIBED,  a.  un-bribd':  not  corrupted  or  influenced 
by  a  gift  of  money. 

UNBRIDLED,  a.  un-bH'dld:  unrestrained;  licentious. 

UNBROKEN,  a.  un-bro'kn:  not  violated,  as  a  promise; 
not  subdued;  net  tamed;  not  accustomed  to  the  saddle  or 
harness,  as  a  horse.    Unbrokb',  a.  ■brok',  for  Unbbokbn. 

UNBROTHERLY,  a.  Hn-bruth'^li:  not  becoming  a 
brother;  unkind. 

UNBRUISED,  a.  un-brSttF:  not  bruised;  not  hurt 

UNBUCKLE,  V.  un-b&iifkl:  to  looee  from  buckles;  to 
unfasten.     UNBUCKLiNa,  imp.    Unbuck'lbd,  pp. 

UNBUILD,  V.  unbUd::  in  OB,,  to  raze;  to  destroy. 
Unbuilt,  a.  un-bilf,  not,  yet  built  or  erected. 

UNBUOTED.  a.  iin^>ayd^:  unmarked  by  buojrs,  as  a 
channel;  not  borne  up. 

UNBURIED,  a.  un-hir'ld:  not  put  underground;  not 
interred. 

UNBURNED,  a.  Hn-b^md^,  or  Unhurnt',  a.  -bemf:  not 
consumed  by  fire;  not  scorched;  not  baked. 

UNBURTHEN,  v.  tin-b^thn,  or  Unbur'den,  v.  -dn: 
to  ease;  to  throw  off:  to  relieve  the  mind  or  heart  by  re- 
vealing what  lies  heavily  on  it. 

UNBUSINESSLIKE,  a.  un4>U'nh-Uk:  not  like  one  ac- 
customed to  business;  confused  and  irregular  in  the 
management  of  ordinary  affairs. 

UNBUTTON,  V.  tinbuitn:  to  loose  the  fastenings  by 
buttons. 

UNCAGE.  V.  un-kaj':  to  release  from  a  cage.  UNOAfflO)', 
a.  released  from  a  cage  or  confinement 

UNCALCINED.  a.  un-kdl'Hnd:  not  calcined. 

UNCALCULATING,  a.  nnkdlkO-id-tlng:  not  hi  the 
habit  of  studying  details;  inconsiderate. 
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UNCALLED— UNCHALLENGED. 

UNCALLED,  a.  un-katold:  not  gummoned ;  not  invited. 
UncaIiLBD-fok,  a.  not  required  or  needed;  improper. 

UNCANCELLED,  a.  un-kdn'$ild:  not  cancelled,  crossed 
out,  or  erased;  not  annulled. 

UNCANDID,  a.  &n-kdn'did:  not  frank  or  sincere.  Uir- 
cah'didlt,  ad. 

UNCANNY,  a.  tinkdn'nl  [see  Canitt]:  in  6eoL  and 
prav.  Eng.,  not  safe  to  meddle  with;  dangerous;  not  favor- 
able or  propitious;  preternatural;  ghost-like. 

UNCANONICAL,  a.  un'kd-non'iMl:  not  agreeable  to 
the  canons;  not  acknowledged  as  authentic.  Uk'canok'- 
ICALLT,  ad.  Un'ca21on1caln£88,  u.  the  state  of  being  un- 
canonicaL 

UNCANVAS8ED.  a.  un-kdnfvdst:  not  canvassed. 

UNCAP,  V.  Hn-Mj^:  to  remove  a  cap  or  cover  from;  to 
open. 

UNCAPABLB,  a.  Hn-kd'pMl:  not  capable;  incapable. 

UNCARED-POR,a.  un-kdrcT/or:  not  regarded  or  heeded. 

UNCA'RLA:  see  Gambir. 

UNCA8.  ung'ka88:  Indian  chief:  about  1688-1682;  b.  in 
the  Pequot  settlement,  e.  Conn.  He  became  a  war  chief 
of  his  tribe,  but  about  1635  bended  a  revolt  a^nst  Sassa- 
cus,  the  sachem,  organized  his  followers  as  an  mdependent 
tribe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Mohegan,  formerly 
borne  by  the  Pequots,  and  made  friends  with  the  whites. 
In  16d7  he  aided  the  English  in  their  war  against  the  Pe- 
quots, and  1648  was  their  ally  in  the  war  against  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  in  which  he  defeated  and  capture  their  sa- 
chem, Miantonomoh.  Several  tribes  combined  against 
him  1648,  but  with  little  success;  and  1657  his  people  were 
relieved,  while  being  besieged  by  the  Narragansetts,  by 
the  English  under  Ensign  Lefflngwell.  A  monument  to 
his  memory  has  been  erected  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

UNCASE,  V.  iin-koff:  to  take  off  or  out,  as  from  a  cover; 
to  dii^lay  or  exhibit  the  colors  of  a  regiment. 

UNCAUGHT,  a.  un-kawt:  not  yet  caught  or  taken. 

UNCAUSED,  a.  un-kawzd':  existing  without  an  author 
or  a  cause. 

UNCEASING,  a.  Htn-sea'ing:  continual;  not  intermitting; 
uninterrupted.    Uncbas'inglt,  ad. 

UNCELEBRATED,  a.  unsifS-brd-tid:  not  solemnized. 

UNCENSURED,  a.  un^en'shurd:  not  censured;  exempt 
from  blame. 

UNCEREMONIOUS,  a.  un'sSr-i-nu/m-us:  without  cere- 
mony; not  formal.    Un ceremoniously,  ad. 

UNCERTAIN,  a.  iins^r'tin:  not  certain  or  sure;  doubt- 
ful; unsettled;  precarious.  Uncertainty,  n.  want  of 
certainty  or  precision;  doubtfulness;  something  unknown. 

UNCHAIN,  V.  itncMn':  to  unfasten,  undo,  or  remove 
(he  chain;  to  set  free  from  chains  or  restraint. 

UNCHALLENGED,  ».  un^Ml'Uvid;  uot  objected  toj 
put  dUled  to  account.  
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UNCHANCY-UNCIAL. 

UNCHANCY,  a.  an-c!Mn'si  [w»,  not,  and  chomcey.  in 
BcoL,  not  lucky;  dangerous. 

UNCHANGEABLE,  a.  an-chdr^'a-bl:  not  subject  to  vari- 
ation or  change;  immutable.  Uncharge' ablbnbss,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  subject  to  no  change;  immutabilily. 
Unchange'ablt,  ad.  Unchanged',  a.  not  changed  or 
altered.  Unchanging,  a.  suftering  no  alteration.  Un- 
chang'inglt.  ad. 

UNCHARGE,  v.  un-didrj:  in  OE.,  to  retract  an  accusa- 
tion.   Uncharged',  a.  not  loaded,  as  a  gun. 

UNCHARITABLE,  a.  uncMr'i'td-bl:  contrary  to  Chris- 
tian love;  severe  in  judging;  harsh.  Unchab'itablt,  ad. 
Unchar'itableness,  n.  want  of  charity. 

UNCHARTERED,  a.  un-cMr'Urd:  having  no  charter. 

UNCHARY,  a.  un-chd'rl:  not  cautious;  not  wary;  not 
frugal. 

UNCHASTE,  a.  un-cMBt:  not  chaste;  not  pure;  libid- 
inous. Unchaste' LY,  ad.  Unchas'titt,  n.  -cMS'tl-tl, 
lewdness;  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite. 

UNCHASTISED,  a.  ^Ln'chdstud':  not  corrected  or  pun- 
ished. 

UNCHECKED;  a.  un-Mkt':  not  restrained  or  hindered; 
not  contradicted. 

UNCHECKERED,  or  Umchbqukbbd,  a.  ^nrdUkfMi: 
not  checkered;  not  diversified. 

UNCHEERFUL,  a.  tLu-che^ful:  gloomy;  melancholy; 
sad.    Unchebr'fulnesb.  n.  -r^es,  gloominess  of  temper. 

UNCHEWED,  a.  un-c/M':  not  masticated  or  prepared 
by  the  teeth. 

UNCHILD,  V.  un  child:  in  OK,  to  deprive  of  children; 
to  render  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  child. 

UNCHIVALROUS,  a.  un-»Mi/al-rus:  not  according  to 
chivaliy. 

UNCHRISTENEt),  a.  iin-kr^nd:  not  baptized  and 
named. 

UNCHRISTIAN,  a.  un-krUt'ydn:  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Christianitv;  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith; 
Infidel.  Unchribt'ianize.  v.  to  turn  from  the  Christian 
faith. 

UNCHURCH,  V.  tin-chereh':  to  expel  from  a  church. 

UNCIAL  a.  un'shcU  [L.  unddUs,  pertaining  to  an 
ounce  or  inch— from  UTicia,  the  twelfth  part  of  anything: 
F.  once;  It.  oncia,  an  ounce  or  an  inch — lit,  a  letter  an 
inch  in  size] :  noting  certain  characters  or  letters  of  a  large 
round  kind  between  g^oital  and  small  letters,  used  in  the 
writing  of  anc.  M8S.,  and  in  anc.  inscriptions  from  the  8d 
to  the  10th  c.  A.D.;  written  or  carved  in  uncial  letters: 
N.  an  uncial  letter,  or  a  manuscript  written  in  uncials;  a 
letter  standing  for  a  word  in  anc.  inscriptions. —  UhcM 
Letters,  which  began  to  take  the  place  of  capitals  in  the 
middle  of  theSd  c,  diiler  from  capitals  (in  which  the  old- 
est Greek  and  Latin  M8S.  are  written)  in  bein^  composed 
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UNCIATIM-UNCIVIL. 

of  rounded  and  not  straight  lines,  and  in  showing  tend 
ency  toward  greater  expedition  in  style.  Uncial  writ- 
ing arose  as  wnting  on  papyrus  or  vellum  became  common, 
the  necessity  for  more  rapid  execution  leading  to  the 
practice  of  curving  the  lines.  It  was  more  easily  learned 
than  the  cursive  style,  and  this  was  probably  the  cause  of 
its  becoming  the  favorite  mode  of  writing  books  of  im- 
portance among  the  monkish  scribes;  while  legal  instru- 
ments, which  required  greater  dispatch,  were  executed  by 
professional  scribes  in  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Roman 
cursive  hand.  Uncial  writing  prevailed  ftom  the  6th  to 
the  10th  c.  The  following  specimens. of  uncial  Greek 
and  Latin  writing  are  from  a  MS.  of  the  four  gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  both  lan^ages.  written  early  in 
the  6th  c,  and  presented  to  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  by 
Theodore  Beza  1581.  The  passage  is  from  John  xxi.  19— 
*  signifying  by  what  death  he  ghould  glorify  Gk)d.'    Dur- 

CHMCKlMNItOKJOeANiEXTCp^OTACen'ONeA 

Greek. 

^SlCNtJ'^CAMSSVACOOJCr^nOMQJVipiCAblTcWi 

Latin. 

ing  the  6th  and  7th  c.  a  transitional  style  of  writing  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere,  in  which  the 
letters  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  Roman  cursive 
hand:  this  passed  by  gradual  transition  into  the  minuscule 
manner,  or  small  hand,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  c.  became  usual  in  MSS. — See  Silvestre's  ffnitfenal 
PcUaography,  translated  and  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden 
(Lond.  1850);  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  par  deux  Religieux 
Benedictins  de  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur  (Par.  1755). 

UNCIATIM,  ad.  iln'Sl-d'tlm  [L.  uncia,  an  ounce]:  ounce 
by  ounce. 

UNCIFORM,  a.  un'sifawrm  [L.  uncus,  a  hook;  forma. 
shape]:  having  a  curved  or  booked  form,  applied  to  the  last 
bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  wrist-bones.  Un'ctnate,  a, 
'Tidt  [L.  un4iindtU8,  hooked]:  in  bot. .  -provided  with  a  hooked 
process;  furnished  with  hooked  spines. 

UNCIRCUMCISED,  a.  u'n-s^  kum-md:  not  circum- 
cised, applied  to  a  (Jentile  as  opposed  to  a  Jew:  sometimes 
in  N.  Test.,  having  had  the  operation  of  circumcision 
concealed.  Uncik'cumci'sion,  n.  -slzhun,  want  of  circum- 
cision, applied  to  the  Gentiles,  as  opposed  to  Jews. 

UNCIRCUMSCRIBED,  a.  un-ser' Mm-skrlbd' :  not 
bounded  or  limited. 

UNCIVIL,  a.  unsWU:  not  courteous  in  manners;  not 
polite;  rude,  Unctvilly,  ad.  Unciv'ilized,  a.  not  re- 
claimed from  savage  life;  rude;  coarse.— Stn.  of  'unclvir.- 
uncourteous;  discourteous;  unpolite;  uncourtly;  unman- 
nered;  clownish. 
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tJNCLAiMED-tTNCLOSfi. 

tJNCLADflEiD,  a.  Hn-kldnut:  not  demanded;  not  called 
for. 

UNCLARIFIED,  a.  un-kldr^i-fid:  not  purified  or  made 
clear. 

UNCLASP,  V.  un-kldsp':  to  open  what  is  fastened  with 
a  clasp;  to  open  that  which  clasps  or  embraces;  to  release 
from  an  embrace;  in  OK,  to  disclose. 

UNCLASSIC,  a.  un-kUu'Hk,  or  Unclas'mcal,  a.  -ti-kdl: 
not  according  to  the  best  models  of  writing;  ncrt  pertaining 
to  or  in  acconl  with  the  classical  writers,  or  to  classical  s^yle. 

UNCLE,  n.  ung'kl  [F.  oncle^from  L.  avun'eiUtu,  an 
uncle]:  the  brother  of  one's  father  or  mother;  a  name  also 
given  to  the  husband  of  an  aunt. 

UNCLEAN,  a.  un-kien':  foul;  dirty;  filthy;  ceremooiaUy 
impure;  unchaste.  Uncleanly,  a.  un-klmli,  foul;  filthy; 
nasty.  Unclean'liness,  m  -kUn-f  want  of  cleaDliuess. 
Unclban'ness,  n.  klen-,  foulness;  dirtiness;  ceremonial 
impurity;  defilement  by  sin;  unchastity;  lewdness.  Un- 
cleansbd',  a.  -kUnzd,  not  purified. 

UNCLEAN'NESS,  in  the  Old  Testament:  state  of  bodfly 
infirmity  which,  for  the  time  being,  excluded  the  sufferer 
from  the  '  holy  community.'  This  state  of  disability  was 
induced  in  a  variety  of  ways:  birth,  death,  the  different 
sexual  functions  and  infirmities,  all  were,  in  different 
manner,  causes  of  uncleanness,  and  treated  according  to 
their  different  degrees.  To  a  certain  extent  some  incon- 
gruous admixtures  of  plants,  animals,  even  of  materials  in 
one  garment,  etc.,  also  may  be  reckoned  among  things 
that  *  defiled '  or  gave  rise  to  a  certain  uncleanness.  .Fruits 
of  a  tree  during  its  fii*st  three  years  were  regarded  as  '  un- 
ci rcumcised  *  and  unclean  and  not  to  be  eaten.  See  Pubi- 
fication:  Leprosy. 

UNCLEAYABLE,  a.  un-klev'&4>l:  that  cannot  be  split 

UNCLERICAL,  a.  Hn-kV^l-kAl:  unbecoming  a  deigy- 
man;  contrary  to  the  clerical  character. 

UN'CLE  SAM:  jocular  name  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment or  nation,  used  as  John  Bull  is  with  respect  to 
England;  supposably  a  humorous  extension  of  the  letters 
U.  S.  (United  States). 

UNCLE  TOM:  hero  of  Urysle  Tom'%  Cabin:  see  Hknson, 
Josiah:  also  Stowb,  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Bebchbr). 

UNCLEW,  V.  un-kld':  to  undo. 

UNCLIPPED,  a.  un-klipt':  not  clipped;  not  diminished 
or  shortened  by  clipping. 

UNCLOAKED,  a.  un-klokt':  not  covered  or  disguiaed. 

UNCLOG,  V.  un-kUtg':  to  free  from  anything  that  retards 
modon;  to  set  at  liberty.  UNCiiOOOED',  a.  set  free  from 
obstructions. 

UNCLOISTER,  v.  un-kloytlUr:  to  set  at  large;  to  free 
from  confinement. 

UNCLOSE,  V.  Unkldsf:  to  open;  to  break  the  seal  of,  as 
a  letter.  Unclo'sinq,  imp.  breaking  the  seal  of.  Un- 
closed, pp.:  Ai>j.  open;  not  finished;  not  sealed. 
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UNCLOTHE— UNCOMMON. 

UNCLOTHE.  V.  un-kldth':  to  strip  of  clothes:  to  make 
naked.  Unclothing,  imp.:  N.  act  of  taking  off  clothes. 
Unclothed',  pp.:  Adj.  not  clothed;  wanting  clothes. 

UNCLOUDED,  a.  un-klotod^ed:  free  from  clouds;  not 
obscured.  Uncloud  ednbss.  n.  freedom  from  obscurity  or 
gloom.  Uncloud't,  a.  free  from  clouds;  clear;  free  from 
obscurity  or  gloom. 

UNCOATED,  a.  un-kdt'^:  not  covered  with  a  coat 

UNCOCK,  v.  un-kdk':  to  let  down  the  hammer  of  a  gun 
or  pistol. 

UNCOFFINED,  a.  unUffind:  not  furnished  with  or 
placed  in  a  coffin. 

UNCOIP,  V.  un-kouf':  to  pull  the  cap  off.  Uncoifed', 
a.  not  wearing  a  coif  or  cap. 

UNCOIL,  V.  unkayt:  to  unwind  or  open,  as  the  turns 
of  a  rope. 

UNCOINED,  a.  unkoynd!:  not  coined;  in  bars  or 
ingots. 

UNCOLLECTED,  a.  iin'kdlrUhfad:  not  brought  together; 
not  recovered  from  confusion  or  wandering,  as  the  mind. 

UNCOLORED,  a.  un-kul'^rd:  not  stained  or  dyed;  not 
heightened  in  description. 

UNCOMBED,  a.  Hn-komd:  not  dressed  with  a  comb. 

UNCOMBINED,  a.  Mn'*5m-Wnd';  not  combined;  simple; 
separate.  Un'oohbi'nablb,  a.  incapable  of  being  com- 
bined or  united. 

UNCOMEATABLE,  a.  MMin-dt'drbl  [un,  come,  at, 
and  able]',  in  familiar  language,  that  cannot  be  come  at; 
inaccessible. 

UNCOMELY,  a.  un-kum'lU  wanting  in  grace;  unseem- 
ly.    Uncomb'liness,  n.  -rUs,  want  of  beauty  or  grace. 

UNCOMFORTABLE,  a.  unkum'/erC-d-bl:  affording  no 
comfort;  giving  uneasiness;  gloomy.  UNCOM'FORTABiiY, 
ad.    Uncom'pobtablenebs,  n.  the  want  of  ease  or  rest. 

UNCOMMANDED,  a.  nn' kdm-mdnd  ed:  not  required  by 
order  or  law;  without  the  proper  officers,  as  in  the  case  of 
troops. 

UNCOMMENDED,  a.  Mk^m-m^nd'Sd:  not  praised  or 
lauded  Un'commen'dable,  a.  not  worthy  of  praise  or 
approbation. 

UNC0MMI8ERATED,  a.  un'kdm-mWira-tid:  not 
pitied. 

UNCOMMITTED,  a.  un'kdm-mWtid:  not  committed; 
not  pledged  by  anything  said  or  done;  not  referred  to  a 
committee,  as  in  parliament. 

UNCOMMON,  a.  Hn-kdm'mdn:  not  usual;  rare;  not 
often  seen  or  known.  Uncommonly,  ad.  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Uncom'honness,  n.  -mon-nH,  the  state  of  being 
tmcommon;  infrequency;  rareness.— Syn.  of  'uncommon'; 
U0U9\ia1;  unwonted;  rare;  scarce;  infrequent. 
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UNCOMMUNICATED— UNCONDENSED. 

UNCOMMUNICATED,  a.  un'kom^u'nl'kd-Ud:  not 
disclosed  or  delivered  to  others.  Un'commij'kicative,  a. 
not  communicative;  reserved. 

UNCOMPANIONABLE,  a.  an'kom-pdn'yunrdbl:  not 
companionable;  not  sociable. 

UNCOMPASSIONATE.  a.  un'kdm-pdsh'un^i:  having 
no  pity  or  mercy. 

UNCOMPENSATED,  a.  unkam'p^n-Bd-Uid:  not  com- 
pensated; not  rewarded. 

UNCOMPLAINING,  a.  un'kom-pldn'lng:  not  murmur- 
ing or  disposed  to  murmur. 

UNCOMPLAISANT,  a.  un-IOm'plcUe&nf:  not  civil;  not 
courteous. 

UNCOMPLETED,  a.  un'kdm-pWied:  not  completed;  not 
finished. 

UNCOMPLICATED,  a.  uniampli-kd-m:  not  compli- 
cated; simple. 

LT^COMPLIMENTARY,  a.  iin'kdm-plUn^n'ter-l:  not 
expressing  civility  or  praise;  rude. 

UNCOMPLYING,  a.  tin'kdmpn'inff:  unbending,  as  in 
disposition;  not  yielding  to  request  or  command;  oUlarate. 

UNCOMPOUNDED,  a.  un'kdm-pawndSd:  not  mixed; 
not  intricate ;  simple. 

UNCOMPREHENSIVE,  a.  unkom-pre-h^'siv:  not 
comprehensive;  unable  to  comprehend;  in  OE.,  incompre- 
hensible. 

UNCOMPRESSED,  a.  un'komprest:  tree  from  compna- 
sion. 

UNCOMPROMISING,  a.  tmkMprd-mVzing:  not  com- 
promising; not  agreeing  to  terms;  unyielding. 

UNCONCEALED,  a.  un'ki^n^elct:  not  concealed  or  hid; 
not  kept  close  or  secret. 

UNCONCEIVED,  a.  un'kdn-sevcP:  not  thought  or  imag- 
ined. 

UNCONCERN,  n.  un'kdn-s4m':  want  of  concern;  ab- 
sence of  anxiety;  indifference.  Un' concerned',  a.  not  anx- 
ious; having  no  interest  in;  unmoved;  indifferent.  Un'- 
coNCEKNEDLT,  ad.  with  entire  indifference;  without  inter- 
est or  affection. 

UNCONCILIATED,  a.  un' kdn-sU'i-d-Ud:  not  propitiat- 
ed ;  not  brought  into  a  state  of  friendship.  Un'concil'iating, 
a.  not  of  winning  or  engaging  manners;  not  adapted  to  gain 
favor.    Un'concil'iatort.  a.  not  tending  to  gsan  favor. 

UNCONCLUDED.  a.  MJd^kWdM:  not  concluded  or 
finished;  not  decided;  not  closed. 

UNCONCOCTED,  a.  un'kdn-kokm:  not  concocted;  not 
digested;  not  matured. 

UNCONDEMNED,  a.  Hn'kdn-dSnuF:  not  condemned; 
not  judged  guilty;  not  disapproved,  as  a  custom. 

UNCONDENSED,  a.  un'kdn-dinst:  not  reduced  to  a 
smaller  compass;  uot  returned  into  its  original  form,  as 
steam  into  water. 
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UNCONDITIONAL— UNCONGKALtD. 

UNCONDITIONAL,  a.  un'kon-dUhun-al:  absolute; 
unreserved;  not  limited  by  conditions.  Un'cojjdttion al- 
ly, ad.  without  terms  of  limitation.  Uncondi  ticked,  a. 
-dish'und.  not  having  conditions  or  relations;  absolute. 
The  unconditioned,  in  meiaph. ,  that  which  is  absolute  or 
without  limitation. 

UNCONFINED,  a.  unkdn-flnd':  free  from  restraint  or 
control;  unbounded.  Unconfi'nable,  a.  -fi'nd-bl,  inca- 
pable of  being  confined;  boundless.     . 

UNCONFIRMED,  a.  un  kan-fermd :  not  confirmed  or 
establiBbed;  not  fortified  by  resolution;  not  strengthened  by 
additional  testimony;  not  confirmed  according  to  the  chh. 
ritual. 

UNCONFORMABLE,  a.  un'kon-fawrm'otrhl:  not  con- 
forming;  not  consistent:  not  agreeable  or  agreeing;  ijigeol,, 
applied  to  strata  when  one  stratum  or  series  of  strata  is  laid 
on  the  upturned  edges  of  another  series.  Un'conform'- 
ABLY.  ad.  Un'conform',  a.  OE.  for  Unconforicablb. 
Un'confobm'itt,  n,  -l-tl,  disagreement;  absence  of  con- 
formity. 

UNCONFORM'ABLE  STRATA:  strata  which  rest  on 
the  more  or  less  inclined  edges  of  older  beds.  The  exist- 
ence of  unconformability  in  a  series  of  strata  indicates  an 
interval  sufi^ciently  long  to  permit  of  the  consolidation, 
disturbance,  and  upheaval,  denudation,  and  subseauent 
depression  of  the  inferior  beds.  No  indication  of  the 
period  that  has  intervened  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  unconfoim- 
ability  itself;  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  by 
exammatiou  of  the  strata  known  to  have  been  deposited 
elsewhere  subsequent  to  the  inferior  rocks  and  previous  to 
the  overlying  unconformable  deposits.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  unconformability  occur  in  N.  America:  thus,  the 
Eozoic  rocks  are  tilted  and  planed  off.  showing  that  there 
was  a  great  lapse  of  time  before  the  Primordial  sands  were 
deposited  on  them  in  many  places.  Sometimes  rocks  of  a 
comparatively  late  age  rest  on  the  earlier,  the  intervening 
ages  not  being  represented.  A  useless  expenditure  oi 
money  in  searching  for  minerals  has  been  the  frequent 
result  of  not  taking  the  existence  of  unconformable  strata 
into  account.  It  seemed  natural  to  expect  that  the  Per- 
mian rocks  of  Upper  Annandale  (Scotland)  covered  beds  of 
the  true  Coal  measures;  but  an  examination  of  the  numer- 
ous natural  sections  where  the  base  of  the  Permian  sand- 
stone is  seen  shows  that  it  rests  on  the  Silurian  rocks; 
hence  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reach  coal 
through  the  Red  Sandstone  were  simply  a  needless  throw- 
ing away  of  money. 

UNCONFUSED,  a.  un'k&nrfuzd!:  not  confused  or  em- 
barrassed. 

UNCONFUTED.  a.  un'hbn-fvim:  not  confuted  or  over- 
thrown.  Unconfu'table,  a.  -ia-bl,  incapable  of  being  con- 
futed. 

UNCONGEALED.  a.  uvUom-jm:  not  congealed  or 
frozen. 
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UNCONGENIAL-UNCONTRIVING. 

UNCONGENIAL,  a.  un'kdnji'ni-dl:  not  coDgenial. 

UNCONNECTED,  a.  un'k&n-rUkted:  not  united;  sepa- 
rate; loose;  vague;  incoherent. 

UNCONNIVING,  a.  un'kim-ni'ving:  not  conniving;  not 
overlooking  or  winking  at 

UNCONQUERABLE,  a.  un-kmg'k^r-d-bl:  that  cannot 
be  overcome  or  subdued;. invincible;  insuperable.  Unoon'- 
quRRABLT,  ad.  UNCON'quERBD,  a.  not  Vanquished  or  de- 
feated; unsubdued. 

UNCONSCIENTIOUS,  a.  un-kdn'shl-in'shus:  not  reg- 
ulated or  restrained  by  conscience. 

UNCONSCIONABLE,  a.  un~kdn'8?iun-d-bl:  not  guided 
or  influenced  by  conscience;  unreasonable.  Ukoon'scion- 
ABLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  that  conscience  and  reason  do  not 
justify. 

UNCONSCIOUS,  a.  un-kon'shits:  not  conscious;  not 
knowing;  unaware.  Uncon'scioubly,  ad.  without  knowl- 
edge or  perception. 

UNC0N8ECRATED,  a.  nn-kdn'$^-hrarUd:  not  consecrat- 
ed or  set  apart 

UNCONSENTING,  a.  unJ^n-Si^^nng:  not  yielding  con- 
sent. 

UNCONSIDERED,  a.  un'kdn-»ld*ird:  not  considered  or 
attended  to. 

UNCONSOLIDATED,  a.  un kJ^-mi-da-m:  not  con- 
solidated; not  made  solid. 

UNCONSTANT,  a.  un-Un'at&ni:  inconstant 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL,  a.  unkdn'atUu'ahun^l:  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  Uncon'stitu'- 
TiONALLY,  ad.  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the  principles 
and  usages  of  the  constitution. 

UNCONSTRAINED,  a.  un'kbn^trand!:  free  from  con- 
straint; voluntary.  Un'oonstrato'edly.  ad.  without 
force  or  constraint;  freely.    Un'constratnt',  n.  freedom; 


UNCONSUMED,  a.  iiin'kon-mmd :  not  consumed  or  ex- 
pended; not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

UNCONSUMMATED,  a.  un-kdn'sum-md^ted:  not  fully 
completed. 

UNCONTAMINATED,  a.  un'kon-idm'l'ndted:  not  pol- 
luted or  defiled. 

UNCONTEMNED,  a.  unkdn-tema:  not  despised. 

UNCONTENDING,  a.  un'kdn-UncFing:  not  contesting. 

UNCONTESTED,  a.  un'kdn-Ust'ed:  not  contested  or 
disputed. 

UNCONTRADICTED,  a.  Hn-kdn'tra-dlk'm:  not  de- 
nied. 

UNCONTRIVING,  a.  tLn^kdn-tri'ving:  deficient  in 
powers  of  contrivance. 
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UNCONTROLLABLE— UNCOVENANTED. 

UNCONTROLLABLE,  a.  un'Mn-trdtla-bl:  that  cannot 
be  coQtrolled;  ungovernable;  irresistible.  Un'control'- 
LABLT,  ad.  Un'contboli^',  a.  not  governed  or  re- 
fltrained;  not  resisted;  unopposed.  Uk'contbol'ledlt, 
ad.  Ud-n. 

UNCONTROVBRTED,  a.  un-JdMtrd-vSrtid:  not  con- 
troverted or  disputed;  not  liable  to  be  called  in  question. 

UNCONVERSABLE,  a.  un'kat^v6r'sd-bl:  not  ready  in 
conversation;  not  social. 

UNCONVERTED,  a.  unkdn-v^-tM:  not  chanced;  not 
changed  in  opinion  or  life.  Ukcoitver'tiblb,  a.  that  can- 
not te  converted  or  changed  in  form.  ^ 

UNCONVINCED,  a.  un'k&n-vinst:  not  persuaded  or 
satisfied.    Un'cokyiic'cikg,  a.  without  persuasive  force. 

UNCOOKED,  a.  iin-kuki':  not  cooked  or  dressed,  as 
food. 

UNCORK,  V.  Hn-kSrh':  to  draw  the  cork  from. 

UNCORRECTED,  a.  un'kdr-rSkfUd:  not  corrected;  not 
revised;  not  amended;  not  rendered  exact. 

UNCORROBORATED,  a.  nn'kdr-rdb'o^d-m:  not  con- 
finned. 

UNCORRUPT.  a.  un'kr^upt':  not  depraved;  not  tainted 
with  wickedness.  Un'corrup'ted.  a.  not  vitiated;  not 
depraved  or  perverted.  Un'corrtjp  tiblb,  a.  that  cannot 
be  corrupted.  Un'corrupt'nebb,  n.  rectitude;  uprightness; 
purity. 

UNCOUNTED,  a.  un-katontid:  not  numbered  or 
counted. 

UNCOUPLE,  V.  un-kupl:  to  loose;  to  disjoin,  said  of 
dogs,  railway  cars,  or  of  things  generally  that  are  coupled 
or  joined.  Uncoup'lino,  imp.  Uncoupled,  a.  set  loose 
or  free;  single;  not  wedded. 

UNC0URTE0U8.  a.  an-ker-te-us:  uncivil;  unpolite. 
Uncoub'teouslt,  ad.  Uncodr'teousness.  n.  disobliging 
treatment;  incivility.  Uncodrt'ly,  -kort'll,  a.  not  elegant 
or  refined-  ia  manners,  as  those  trained  at  the  court  of  a 
prince;  coarse;  rustic. 

UNCOUTH,  a.  un-koth'  [AS.  un,  not,  and  cuth,  known: 
AS.  cunnan,  to  know  (see  Cunning)]:  Strang;  awkward; 
ungraceful:  ungainly;  in  OE.,  unknown.  Uncouth'ly, 
ad.  'li,  oddly;  strangelv.  Uncouth'nbss,  n.  -nes,  odd- 
neas;  strangeness;  awkwardness.— S¥N.  of  'uncouth': 
coarse;  rude;  clumsy;  odd;  ungainly;  rough;  gross. 

UNCOVENANTED,  a.  un-kuv' e-nani-id:  not  having 
joined  in  a  league,  covenant,  or  agreement,  as  in  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Sottish  people  in  the 
persecuting  times  of  the  Stuarts;  in  theol.,  applied  by  some 
to  those  who  have  not  entered  into  that  relationship  which 
Ckni  has  been  pleased,  through  Chnst  Jesus,  to  establish 
between  Himself  and  His  people,  by  such  appointed  means 
of  grace  as  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  as  when  a  person 
dies  unbaptized  he  is  said  to  be  left  to  the  uncownanUd 
mercies  of  Goil;  in  the  qI4  E.  L  civil  wvice,  applied  to 
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UNCOVER— UNCTION. 

that  departmeDt  in  which  do  eDtrance  examiuatioo  is  re- 
quired»  and  the  appointees  are  not  subject  to  any  formal 
engagement,  but  may  resign  or  be  dismissed  at  any  time: 
see  also  under  Covenant. 

UNCOVER,  V.  un-kuv'Sr:  to  remove  any  covering  from; 
to  deprive  of  clothes;  to  unroof,  as  a  buildmg;  to  lay  open 
or  bare;  to  bare  the  head  in  token  of  respect.  Unoov'eb- 
INO,  imp.  laying  open  to  view.  UNCov'iiBED,  pp.  laid 
open  to  view;  lam  lire. 

UNCREATE,  v.  un'kre-dt':  in  OE,,  to  annihilate;  to 
deprive  of  existence:  Adj.  not  formed  or  made;  not  pro- 
cUiccd  by  creation;  self  existent.  Unckkated,  a.  lin'ifcre- 
d'ted,  not  yet  created;  not  produced  by  creation. 

UNCREDITED,  a.  un-kred'iUd:  not  set  to  the  credit 
of;  not  believed. 

UNCRITICAL,  a.  vn-krWi-Ml:  not  critical;  lacking 
the  critical  faculty;  not  according  to  the  just  rules  of 
criticism. 

UNCROPPED,  a.  un-kr6pt':  not  gathered;  lying  in 
fallow. 

UNCROSSED,  a.  un-krdsf:  not  cancelled;  not  opposed; 
not  thwarted.  • 

UNCROWDED,  a.  tLn-krowCH:  not  closely  pressed 
together;  not  thronged. 

UNCROWN,  V.  unkroton':  to  deprive  of  a  crown;  to 
deprive  of  sovereignty.  Uncrowned',  a.  -kroumd,  not 
crowned;  deprived  of  a  crown. 

UNCRY8TALLIZABLE.  a.  vn-forU'i&l^a'gd-U:  that 
cannot  be  formed  into  crystals.  Uncrts'tallized.  a.  not 
converted  into  crystals. 

UNCTION,  n.  ungk'sMn  [F.  onetton,  unction— from  L. 
unetlo  or  unctlon^m,  an  anointing;  unctus,  anointed, 
smeared;  unger^,  to  anoint]:  in  OE.^  the  act  of  anointing; 
the  act  .of  rubbing  or  smearing  with  fat  or  fatty  matter; 
anything  softening;  hence,  in  modem  usage,  that  mode  of 
address,  lone  of  expression,  or  peculiar  quality  in  the 
words  used,  which  Inspires  the  hearer  with  feelings  of  de- 
votion, tenderness,  sympathy,  or  the  like;  divine  or  sancU- 
fying  grace;  also,  contemptuously,  hypocritical  blandness 
or  suavity.  Extreme  unction,  in  the  Rom,  Cath.  Chh., 
the  sacrament  or  rite  of  anointing  with  consecrated  oil,  ad- 
ministered to  persons  at  the  point  of  death.  Unc'tuous, 
a.  -iw-us,  resembling  oil  or  grease;  oily;  greasy;  extremely 
bland  or  suave  in  address;  in  min,,  having  a  greasy  or 
soapy  feel.  Unc'tuousness,  n.  -rCU,  or  Unc'tuos'ity,  n. 
-ds'i-tl,  quality  of  being  oily  or  greasy;  fatness;  oiliness; 
blandness  of  address* — Unction,  the  practice  of  anointing 
the  body,  or  certain  portions  of  the  body,  with  oil,  es- 
pecially with  the  oil  of  olives,  was  resorted  to  by  the 
ancients  from  motives  of  health  (see  Oils),  of  athletic  de- 
velopment, or  of  luxuiy;  but  the  practice  is  noticeable  here 
chiefly  in  its  relations  to  religion.  Anointing  with  oil 
seems  to  have  been  supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  same  ef- 
fects in  spiritual  things  which  it  produces  in  the  natural 
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UNCULTIVATED— UNDATED. 

world,  ^t  was  a  rite  iu  frequeut  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative of  the  ante-Mosaic  religion  contains  evidence  of  its 
use  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxxi.  13).  Iu  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
its  use  is  still  more  frequent.  Priests  and  kings  were 
anointed  on  being  set  apart  for  office;  also  sacred  vessels. 
The  oil  employed  in  these  anointings  was  prepared  of  the 
most  precious  perfumes  and  balsams,  and  Ezeklel  rebukes 
the  Jews  (xxiii.  41)  for  making  a  similar  unguent  for  their 
personal  uses.  The  special  significance  of  the  rite  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  popular  name  of 
the  expected  Messiah  was  the  Christos,  i.e.,  the  Anointed. 
In  Christian  use,  anointing  from  a  very  early  time  pos- 
sessed the  same  sacred  significance  (see  James  v.  1^18):  for 
its  ecclesiastical  use.  see  Extreme  Unction.  Besides  the 
anointing  of  the  sick,  however,  there  are  many  other 
saored  unctions  traceable  in  ancient  Christian  practice — 
namely,  in  baptism,  in  confirmation,  in  ordination  of 
priests  and  other  clergy,  in  consecration  of  churches  and 
altars,  benediction  of  sacred  vessels  and  utensils,  etc.  U. 
has  been  employed  also  in  the  coronation  of  kings;  and  in 
some  countries  curious  traditions  and  legends  are  preserved 
connected  with  the  unction  of  the  king,  or  arising  out  of 
it:  see  Rheims. 

UNCULTIVATED,  a.  un-kuVtUod-Ud:  not  cultivated; 
not  instructed;  not  civilized;  rough  in  manners;  wild;  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

UNCUMBERED,  a.  un-kum'berd:  not  burdened;  not 
embarrassed. 

UNCURBED,  a.  unkerbd:  not  curbed  or  restrained; 
licentious.  Uncur'bable,  a.  -ker^bd-bl,  that  cannot  be 
curbed. 

UNCURED,  a.  icn-kurd':  not  cured  or  healed. 

UNCURL.  V.  un-Jdi'V:  to  loose  from  ringlets;  to  lose 
the  curl,  or  become  straight  Uncurled',  a.  not  formed 
into  ringlets. 

UNCURRENT,  a.  un-kur'Hnt:  not  current;  not  passing 
as  a  common  coin. 

UNCURSE,  V.  un-kera':  to  free  from  any  execration. 
Uncurst',  pp.   kersf,  not  execrated. 

UNCURTAILED,  a.  unkertdld:  not  curtailed  or 
shortened. 

UNCUT,  a.  un-kuf:  not  cut,  as  a  precious  stone;  not 
separated  or  divided  by  cutting,  especially  said  of  the 
leaves  of  a  book  that  have  not  been  cut  or  dressed  in  the 
binding. 

UNDAMAGED,  a.  un-ddmljd:  not  damaged,  spoiled,  or 
made  worse. 

UNDATED,  a.  un-da'Ud:  havhig  no  date. 

UNDATED,  a.  unda-Ud  [L.  unddtus,  in  the  form  of 
waves — from  unda,  a  wavej:  having  a  waved  surface; 
in  hot.,  rising  and  falling  in  waves  toward  the  margin,  as  a 
leaf. 
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UNDAUNTED,  a«  un-dwwnt'id:  noC  subdaed^or  de. 
pressed  by  fear;  intrepid.  Undaunt'edlt,  ad.  Undaumt'- 
EDNB88,  D.  feorless  bniveiy.— Stk.  of  'undaunted  ':  bold; 
fearless;  brave;  courageous;  valiant;  gallant;  heroic. 

UNDAZZLED.  a.  un-dMld:  not  dazzled;  not  dimmed 
or  confused  by  splendor. 

UNDEAF,  V.  dndltf':  to  free  from  deafness. 

UNDEBASED,  a.  un'dSMst':  not  debased;  not  adul- 
terated. 

UNDEBAUCHED,  a.  un'de-bawehf:  not  debauched; 
not  corrupted. 

UNDECAGON,  n.  un-dik'd-gun  [L.  undedm,  eleven: 
Gr.  gonia,  an  angle]:  a  plane  figure'  having  eleven  ang^ 
or  sides. 

UNDECANE,  n.  Hn'de-kdn  [L.  unus;  Ene.  deeane]:  in 
ehem,,  CiiHs4;  one  of  the  series  of  paraffins  obtaioed 
from  Amer.  petroleum.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  *765  at  16**,  and 
boils  at  180"  to  184\ 

UNDECAYED,  a.  un'de-kdd':  still  in  fuU  strength; 
not  impaired  by  age  or  accident  UK'DSCAT'iKe,  a.  not 
suffering  diminution  or  decline. 

UNDECEIVABLE,  a.  un'dSsevd-bl:  not  subject  to  be 
imposed  on  or  misled.  Un'dbcetvb',  v.  to  free  frcxn  de- 
ception, cheat,  or  mistake.  UN'DBCBiv'mo,  imp.  Uh'- 
decbivbd',  pp. 

UNDECIDED,  a.  un'dS-n'did:  not  decided  or  deter- 
mined;  wavering:  hesitating. 

UNDECIPHERED,  a.  un'di-n'fird:  not  deciphered  or 
explained.  Un'dbci'phbkablb,  a.  incapable  of  being  de- 
ciphered; enigmatic. 

UNDECKED,  a.  un-dekf:  not  decked  or  adorned;  not 
having  a  deck,  as  a  ship.  Undbok',  v.  -dik',  in  OB.,  to 
deprive  of  ornaments. 

UNDECLARED,  a,  un'di-kldrd:  not  declared  or 
avowed. 

UNDECLINABLE,  a.  unfd^-kH'nd-bl:  that  cannot  be 
declined  or  avoided.  Un'dbclinbd',  a.  in  gram.,  not  de- 
clined or  varied  in  termination,  as  a  noun. 

UNDEC0MP08ABLE,  a.  vn'Oe-kdm-po^ga-bl:  that  can- 
not be  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements.  Un'dbcox- 
po8ed\  a.  not  resolved,  as  into  constituent  elements. 

UNDECORATED,  a.  un^ko-rd-Ud:  not  adorned  or 
embellished;  plain. 

UNDECORTICATED,  a.  nn'de-k&r'ii-ka-Ud:  not  freed 
or  cleaned  from  bark,  husks,  and  the  like. 

UNDEDICATED,  a.  un-didH-kd-ad:  not  dedicated  or 
consecrated;  not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 

UNDEEDED,  a.  iin-dectM:  in  law,  not  transferred  by 
deed;  in  OB.,  not  signalized  by  a  deed  or  action. 

UNDEPACED,  a.  un'd^-fdst':  not  di?5flgured;  not  de- 
prived of  its  form;  not  obliterated;  legible.  Un'defacb- 
ABLB,  a.  that  cannot  be  defaced  or  disfigured. 
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UNDEFENDED— UNDER. 

UNDEFENDED,  a.  MdJ^-nnctid:  not  protected;  with- 
out  works  of  defense;  exposea  to  assault;  not  defended,  as 
an  action  in  a  court  of  law. 

UNDEFIED,  a.  un'd^flcF:  not  set  at  defiance;  not 
challenged. 

UNDEFILED,  a.  iiu'diflld':  not  stained;  not  polluted,- 
pure;  clean. 

UNDEFINABLE,  a.  un'dS-fl'nd-bl:  not  capable  of  being 
described  or  limited;  indefinable.  Undefined',  a.  not 
having  its  limits  described;  not  described  by  definition  or 
explanation. 

UNDEFRA YED,  a.  Mdi-frad:  not  defrayed  or  paid. 

UNDEJECTED,  a.  un'dej^k'Ud:  not  dejected;  not 
depressed. 

UNDELIBERATED, «.  un'de-lW^-d-Od:  not  carefully 
considered. 

UNDELIGHTED,  a.  un'de-tU'H:  not  well  pleased. 

UNDELIVERED,  a.  itude-Uv'^rd:  not  delivered;  not 
communicated. 

UNDEMOLISHED,  a.  un'de-mdl'Uht:  not  demolished, 
pulled  down,  or  destroyed. 

UNDEMONSTRABLE,  a.  un'de-mdn'strd-U:  not  ca- 
pable  of  demonstration.  Un'dbmon'btrativb.  a.  not  de- 
monstrative; not  free  or  communicative;  reserved  in  man- 
ner.   Undbm'onbtrated,  a.  not  proved. 

UNDENIABLE,  a.  un'de-nl'&bl:  that  cannot  be  denied 
or  contradicted;  unquestionable;  indisputable;  positive; 
certain.    Un'dbni'ably,  ad. 

UNDEPLORED,  a.  Md^-plord:  not  deplored  or  la- 
mented. 

UNDEPRAVED,  a.  iinde-pravd':  not  corrupted  or  viti- 
ated. 

UNDEPRECIATED,  a.  unfdSpr^shird-m:  not  lowered 
in  value. 

UNDEPRIVED.' a.  wi'd^-prlvd:  not  deprived;  not  di- 
vested of  by  authority. 

UNDER,  prep.  un'dSr  [Dan.  and  8w.  under;  Dut.  <wi- 
der;  Icel.  undir;  €k)th.  undar;  Qer.  unter^  under:  allied 
to  Skr.  antar;  L.  inter,  among,  within]:  beneath  or  below, 
expressing  position  with  reference  to  something  over  or 
above,  or  which  surmountsor  towers  aloft,  as  under  the  siiUf 
the  surface,  the  skin,  a  bushel,  etc. ;  in  a  position  or  at  a 
point  inferior  to  or  lower  than;  subordinate  to;  in  a  state  of 
wibiection  to;  subject  to,  as  under  certain  conditions;  in  ac- 
cordance with,  as  under  the  rule;  in  course  of,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  under  consideradon;  Jess  than,  as  he  is  still  under 
age;  attested  by,  as  under  his  own  hand:  Ad.  in  a  lower  or 
subordinate  condition;  in  subjection:  Adj.  lower  in  posi. 
tion,  rank,  or  degree;  subordinate.  To  knock  under,  to 
yield;  to  submit.  Under  arms,  in  mil.,  fully  equipped  for 
action.  Under  fire,  exposed  to  an  enemy's  shot.  Under- 
eROUKD,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Under  sail, 
Among;  seamen,  moved  bj  sails;  using  sails— applied  to  ft 
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UNDERAGENT— UNDERFONG. 

ship  when  sailiDg,  as  distiDfuished  from  steamioff.  Undeb 
B£NTBKCB,  cooiiemDed.  liNDER  THE  LEE,  to  the  Iceward 
—that  is,  Uie  sheltered  side  (see  Lee).  Undbb  the  rose. 
in  confidence;  privately;  secretly.  Under  way,  in  prog- 
ress; moving — ^applied  to  the  sailing  of  a  ship;  having 
started.  To  keep  under,  to  hold  in  subjection.— The 
prep,  under  frequently  coalesces  with  its  noun  to  form  ail- 
verbs  and  Vidjeciives,  as  underground,  underfoot,  under tmnd, 
etc.  ]fote.—K\\  the  possible  compounds  of  under  are  not 
given  in  the  vocabulary,  but  only  those  which  are  most 
likely  to  need  explanation.  Compotmds  of  under  not  given 
may  be  foimd  by  consulting  the  cyclopedia  for  the  separate 
parts.  Under  is  not  usually  separated  by  a  hyphen,  and  is 
sometimes  prepositional,  as  t/nd^ground,  and  sometimes 
adverbial,  as  undei'done. 

UNDBRAGENT.  n.  un'd^-d'jent:  an  inferior  agent 

UNDERBEAR,  v.  un'dir-hdr':  in  0E„  to  support:  to 
endure;  to  line,  as  a  dress.  Underbornb',  pp.  Mm', 
Undbrbear'ino,  imp.:  N.  in  Oj^.,  the  act  of  supporting. 
Underbear'er,  n.  -Mr'dr,  one  who  supports  or  besLn  up  a 
weight,  as  a  coffin  at  a  funeral. 

UNDERBID,  V.  Md^rhid!:  to  bid  less  than  the  value, 
or  than  is  offered  by  another.    Un'derbid'dino,  imp. 

UNDERBRED,  a.  un'd^-bred:  of  inferior  breeding  or 
manners;  coarse;  vulgar. 

UNDERCLAY,  n.  un'diV'kla:  in  geol.,  those  beds  of 
day  which  immediately  underlie  seams  of  coal,  and  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  ancient  soil  or  mud  on  which  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal-bed  flourished. 

UNDERCLERK,  n.  un'dir-kUrk:  a  junior  clerk. 

UNDERCLIFP,  n.  nn'dSr-kltf:  in  geoL,  a  subordinate 
terrace  or  cliff  between  the  sea  and  the  original  cliff,  by  the 
falling  down  of  the  upper  part  of  the  latter. 

UNDERCOAT,  n.  un'd&r-kdt:  a  coat  worn  beneath  a 
greatcoat  or  other  coat. 

UNDERCROFT,  n.  un'der-kr^  [under,  and  prov.  Eng. 
croft  for  crypt,  a  vault  (see  Crypt)]:  a  vault  under  the 
choir  or  chancel  of  a  cathedral  or  other  church;  any  secret 
walk  or  vault  under  ground. 

UNDERCURRENT,  n.  iin' dir-kur-rent:  a  currentbelow 
the  surface  of  the  water;  hence,  something  active  but  not 
visible,  said  of  a  sentiment  or  tendency — as,  an  undercurrent 
of  socialism. 

UNDERDONE,  a.  Hn'd^r-dun':  done  or  cooked  less  than 
is  requisite  or  usual. 

UNDERDRAIN,  n.  un*dir-drdn:  a  drain  or  trench  be- 
low the  surface:  V.  un'der-drdn\  to  drain  by  cutting  a 
channel  below  the  surface  of  the  eround.  Un'derdrainrd', 
pp.  drained  by  cutting  a  channel  below  the  surface. 

UNDERFONG.  v.  im'dii'fi^ng'  [under,  and  A&.fongen. 
taken— from /on,  to  take,  to  seize  (see  Fang)]:  in  OB.,  to 
take  in  hand;  to  undertake;  to  deceive;  to  ensnare. 
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UNDERFOOT-UNDERLET. 

UNDERFOOT,  ad.  ttn'd^rfut:  uDder  the  feet;  beneath: 
Adj.  servile;  base;  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  granite  paving. 

UNDERGIRD.  v.  un'd^r-g^d':  to  bind  below;  to  ginl 
Toand  the  bottom:  see  also  I^ap. 

UNDERGO,  V.  un'dir-gd':  to  endure  something  burden- 
some; to  suffer;  to  sustain  without  sinking  or  yielding;  to 
undertake;  to  hazard;  to  be  subject  to;  be  subjected  to;  ex- 
perience; to  underlie;  to  possess.  Uk'deroo'img,  imp. 
UNDKBWEfT'.  pt.  'WtnH,  UNDBReoNB', pp.  gM,  bome; 
sustained;  endured. 

UNDERGRADUATE,  n.  un'dirgr&diirdt:  a  member 
or  student  of  a  university  who  has  not  taken-  his  first  de- 
gree. Un'derorao'uateship,  n.  the  office  or  condition  of 
an  undergraduate. 

UNDERGROUND,  n.  ttn'Oer-graumd:  a  space  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground:  Ad.  oV  Adj.  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  underground  railways. 

UNDERGROWTH,  n.  tin'd^r-groth:  that  which  grows 
under  trees. 

UNDERHAND,  a.  Hn'der-hdnd:  secret;  done  by  mean- 
ness or  fraud;  clandestine:  Ad.  by  meanness  and  fraud;  by 
secret  means. 

UNDERBILL,  un'derhU,  John:  colonist,  d.  about 
1673;  b.  Warwickshire,  England.  He  rendered  army  ser- 
vice in  the  Netherlands  and  at  Cadiz;  came  to  America 
1680;  became  a  representative  of  Boston  in  the  assembly; 
commanded  the  colonial  troops  which  defeated  the  Pequot 
Indians  1687;  was  banished  because  of  his  religious  views; 
returned  and  was  appointed  gov.  of  Exeter  and  Dover, 
N.  H.,  1641;  removed  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  1646;  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  He 
received  a  tract  of  150  acres  from  the  Mautinenoc  Indians 
on  Long  Island  1667.    He  died  at  Oyster  Bay. 

UNDERHUNG,  a.  Hn-dir-Mng' :  projecting,  as  applied 
to  the  lower  jaw. 

UNDERIVED,  a.  un-dl^rivd:  not  borrowed;  not  re- 
ceived from  a  foreign  source. 

UNDER-KEEPER,  n.  ^n'd&r-kep'^r:  a  subordinate 
keeper. 

UNDERLAY,  v.  iin'd&r-laf:  to  lay  or  place  under  or 
beneath;  to  support  by  something  laid  under:  N.  same  as 
Underlie  (q.v.).  Un'dbrlat'ino,  imp.  Un'dbrlaid', 
pp. 

UNDER-LEASE,  in  Law:  alienation  by  a  lessee  of  part 
of  his  lease.  Even  an  alienation  of  the  whole  lease,  with 
reservation  of  the  rent,  has  been  regarded  as  an  U.-L. 
When  a  lessee  transfers  all  his  interest  in  the  lease,  the  act 
is  an  assignment,  not  an  U.-L.  The  tenant  in  occupation 
by  virtue  of  U.-L.  has  the  same  rights  as  the  first  lessee, 
and  no  more. 

UNDERLET,  v.  un'der-Ut':  to  sublet;  to  let  below  the 
value. 
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UNDERLIE— UNDER8ETTER. 

UNDERLIE.  V.  ^ivl^Ler-lx':  to  lie  beneaUi,  as  a  sappon.. 
to  be  liable  to.  as  a  challenge:  N.  in  mining,  the  dip  or  in- 
clination of  a  mineral  vein  viewed  from  above  downward; 
also  Underlay,  n. 

UNDERLINE,  v.  un'Oir-lln':  to  draw  a  line  under;  to 
mark  with  a  line  below  the  word  or  words.  Un'dbrlinbd'» 
pp.  marked  with  a  line  underneath. 

UNDERLING,  n.  un'dir-llng  [diuL  of  under]:  an  in- 
ferior person  or  agent;  a  mere  subordinate;  a  mean  fellow. 

UNDERMINE,  v.  un'dir-mln':  to  form  a  mine  under; 
excavate  beneath,  as  earth  or  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  fall,  or  of  blowing  up  the  mass;  to  remove  the  foun- 
dation or  support  of  anythmg;  to  injure  by  secret  and  dis- 
honorable means.  UN'DBRMi'NiNa,  imp.  UN'oBftiOHED', 
pp.  Un'dbbmi'nbr,  n.  one  who  undermines;  one  who 
subverts  by  secret  or  dishonorable  means. 

UNDERMOST,  a.  un'd^r-mdsi:  lowest  in  place  or  con- 
dition. 

UNDERN.  n.  un'dem  [AS.— from  under,  which  see]:  in 
OB.,  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  that  is,  9  o'clock  a.m.  ;  or 
from  9  o'clock  to  noon  (see  Tergb);  in  prov.  Bug.,  the 
afternoon. 

UNDERNEATH,  ad.  un-der-neth!  [AS.  underneothan^ 
underneath— from  under,  under,  and  neothan,  beneath]: 
below;  in  a  lower  place:  Prep,  beneath;  below. 

UNDERPAY,  V.  und^r-pd':  to  pay  at  too  small  a  rate; 
to  pay  too  little. 

UNDERPIN,  V.  un'dSr-fin':  to  lay  stones  under,  as  a 
building,  or  wall  on  which  it  is  to  rest;  to  prop;  to  support 
by  some  solid  foundation.  Um'derfin'mng,  n.  the  act  of 
one  who  underpins;  the  stones  on  which  a  building  imme- 
diately rests;  the  foundation- wall  of  a  building. 

UNDERPLOT,  n.  un'der-pldt:  a  series  of  events  in  a 
play  proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main  story;  asuh- 
ordinate  plot;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

UNDERPROP,  V.  un'der-prdp':  to  support;  to  uphold. 

UNDERRATE,  v.  un'der'rdi':  to  rate  below  the  value. 
Un'derra  TED,  a.  pp.  valued  too  low. 

UNDERRUN,  v.  un'dSr-run':  among  »eamen,  to  pass  a 
boat  or  ship  along  or  under  a  cable  or  rope— the  cable  being 
raised  and  passed  over  the  bows  and  stem,  the  men  hauling 
the  boat  along  by  pulling  upon  the  cable. 

UNDERSAY,  v.  un'ddrsd':  in  OB.,  to  say  hi  a  slighting 
way,  or  by  way  of  contradiction. 

UNDER-SECRETARY,  n.  iin'd&t^iJdre-id^ri:  an  assis- 
tant secretary. 

UNDERSELL,  v.  Mdir-siV:  to  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than. 

UNDER-SERVANT,  n.  Mddr-s^v^nt:  a  servant  sub- 
ordinate to  another  or  others. 

UNDERSETTER.  n.  un'ddraet'Ur  [under,  and  AS.  M< 
tan^  to  place]:  in  OB.,  a  support;  a  prop;  a  pedestal* 
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UNDER-SHERIFP— UNDERTAKE. 

UNDER-SHERIFF,  n.  un'd^rshir'y-  a  sheriff  acting 
under  a  superior;  a  deputy-sheriff. 

UNDERSHOT,  a.  un'der-shot:  moved  by  water  passing 
Under  or  acting  on  the  underpart,  as  the  wheel  of  a  mill. 

UNDERSHRUB,  n.  under-s/irub:  in  boi.,  a  woody  plant 
of  small  size,  the  ends  of  whose  branches  perish  every  year. 

UNDERSIGN,  v.  un'ddrsln:  to  write  one's  name  at 
the  foot.  Un'derbignbd',  a.  subscribed  at  the  bottom  or 
end  of  a  writing:  N.  the  person  or  persons  who  subscribe 
their  names  to  any  document. 

UNDERSIZED,  a.  wi'cUrsiwd:  of  a  size  less  than  the 
common;  stunted. 

UNDERSOIL,  n.  Mdir-wyl:  subsoil. 

UNDERSONG,  n.  un'der-^^:  the  chorus  or  burden  of 
a  song. 

UNDERSTAND,  v.  Hn'tUratdnd:  [und&r,  and  9tand, 
A&.  und&ntttndany  to  understand]:  to  comprehend  fully 
to  have  just  and  adequate  ideas  of;  to  perceive;  to  discern, 
to  know  the  meaning  of:  to  know  without  expressing;  to 
know  what  is  not  expressed:  to  infer;  to  be  informed  by 
another;  to  learn.  Um'dbrbtand'ing,  imp.:  Adj.  know- 
ing; skilful;  intelligent:  N.  that  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  receive  or  comprehend  the  real  state 
of  things  presiented  to  it,  or  that  by  which  men  derive  ideas 
from  sensations;  the  faculty  of  reflection  and  generalization; 
among  Oerman  metaphysicians,  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  deals  with  real,  practical,  and  material  Knowledge  and 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  which  is  distinguished 
from  re€ts(nk—vndtrstanding  discerning  relations  only, 
while  reason  discerns  truth  itself;  intellect;  comprehension; 
conception;  intelligence;  discernment;  .wisdom;  terms  of 
communication.  Un  derstood',  pt.  pp.  Un'dbbstand'kd, 
pp.  'St&ncCH,  OE.  &ud  familiarly,  for  Understood;  known 
as  to  meaning  or  import. 

UNDERSTATE,  v.  uiVd^'-siat':  to  represent  less 
strongly  than  the  truth  wUl  bear;  to  state  too  tow. 

UNDERSTRAPPER,  n.  un'der-strdp'p&r:  «n  hiferior 
agent;  a  petty  fellow. 

UNDERSTUDY,  n.  iin'cUr-stMi  [prefix  under;  Eng. 
study]i  an  actor  or  actress  who  studies  a  part  allotted  to 
another  performer,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  undertake  it  in  case 
of  necessity. 

UNDERTAKE,  v.  iin'der-idlif:  to  engage  in;  to  enter 
upon;  to  take  in  hand;  to  take  upon  one's  self;  to  covenant; 
to  stand  bound;  to  promise;  in  OE.,  to  assume  a  character; 
to  engage  with;  to  have  the  charge  of;  to  venture;  to  hazard. 
Un'dert ASKING,  imp.  engaging  in;  beginning  to  perform: 
N.  any  business  or  project  which  a  person  engages  to  per- 
form; an  enterprise;  an  engagement;  undertaker's  business. 
Undertook',  pt.  did  undertake.  Un'derta'kbn,  pp. 
Un'derta'ker,  n.  one  who  engages  in  any  business  or  proj- 
ect; one  who  makes  or  supplies  coffins,  prepares  the  dead 
for  burial,  and  manages  funerals. 
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UNDER-TENANT— UNDESIGNATED. 

UNDER-TENANT,  n.  un'der-Un'dni:  one  who  holds 
from  a  tefnant  and  not  from  the  proprietor. 

UNDERTME,  n.  un'd&r-tlm:  in  OB.,  same  as  Undem 
(q.v.). 

UNDERTONE,  n.  un'dir-Um:  a  lower  maimer  of  speak- 
ing than  usual;  a  low  or  subdued  tone. 

UNDERTOW,  n.  un'd&r-io:  a  nautical  term  for  any 
decided  undercurrent  of  water,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
surface;  the  backward  flow  of  a  wave  that  breaks  on  a 
beach. 

UNDERVALUE,  v.  un'd4r-vdVu:  to  value  or  estimate 
below  the  real  worth;  to  rate  too  low;  to  esteem  Hghtlj; 
to  hold  in  mean  estimation;  to  despise.  Un'debyal'xtikg, 
imp.  Un'derval'x3ed,  pp.  Un'dbrval'ua'tion,  n.  a 
value  or  estimate  below  the  real  worth. 

UNDERWENT:  pt.  of  the  verb  Undeboo  (q.v.). 

UNDERWOOD,  n.  un'd^-wM:  small  trees  and  boshei 
growing  among  large  trees;  coppice. 

UNDERWOOD,  under-wild,  Adin  Ballou:  lawyer: 
1828,  May  19—1888.  Jan.  14;  b.  MUford,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  Univ.  1849;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1858; 
and  practiced  in  Boston  till  the  beginning  of  the  dvil  war. 
He  entered  the  Union  army  as  capt.  of  vols.  1861;  was 
commissioned  col.  1863,  Apr.,  and  bng.gen.  Nov.  6;  and 
was  brevetted  maj.gen.  of  vols.  1865,  Aug.  18.  A  wound 
received  while  leading  a  charge  to  relieve  the  beleas^ered 
armv  at  Chattanooga  1863.  Oct.  28,  incapacitated  him  for 
service  for  more  than  a  year.  He  was  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  Boston  1865,  Aug.  20—1886,  July.  He  published  Hu- 
tory  of  the  ThiHy -third  JUassachusetiB  Begiment  (Boston 
1881). 

UNDERWORK,  v.  un'd^-toerk' :  to  attempt  to  destroy 
or  injure  by  clandestine  measures;  to  work  at  a  less  price 
than  others;  to  expend  too  little  work  on:  N.  -toerk,  sub-- 
ordinate  work;  petty  affairs.     Un'dkr wrought',  pt  pp. 

UNDERWRITE,  v.  un'dSr-rif:  to  subscribe,  as  one's 
name  to  a  p«>licv  of  insurance;  to  practice  insuring.  Un*- 
dkrwri'tino,  imp. :  N.  act  or  practice  of  insuriug  ships, 
^oods,  etc.  (see  Insurance).  Un'derwri'ter,  n.  one  who 
msures  ships,  goods,  etc.,  for  a  certain  amount  in  case  of 
loss  or  damage,  by  subscribing  his  name  to  a  formal  docu- 
ment, called  a  policy,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  per 
cent.    Un'derwrit'ten,  pp. 

UNDESCRIBED,  a.  tin'di-shnbd':  not  represented  or  set 
forth.  Un'dbscri'bable,  a.  that  cannot  be  described  or 
represented  in  words. 

UNDESERVED,  a.  un'de-zerwt:  not  merited.  Un'db- 
bbr'vedly,  ad.  without  desert,  either  good  or  evil.  Un'- 
dbsbr'vbdnbss,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  unde- 
served. Un'deser'ver,  n.  -«*r,  in  OB.,  one  of  no  merit 
Un'debbr'vino,  a.  not  having  merit;  not  having  worth. 
Undeservingly,  ad. 

UNDESIGNATED,  a.  un-dhlg-na-ad:  not  designated, 
marked  out,  or  indicated. 
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UNDESIGNED— UNDINTED. 

UNDESIGNED,  a.  un'di-eind':  not  intended;  not  pro- 
ceeding from  purpose;  unintentional.  Undesignedly, 
ad.  Un'design'ino,  a.  not  acting  wilh  set  purpose;  up- 
right; having  no  artful  purpose. 

UNDESIRABLE,  a.  un'iUzVrd-bl:  not  to  be  wished; 
that  does  not  please.  Un  desired',  a.  -^rd',  not  desired; 
not  solicited.  Un'desi'ring.  a.  not  wishing.  Un'db- 
61  nous,  a.  -zlTus,  not  eager  to  obtain. 

UNDETECTED,  a.  un'd^-Ukted:  not  discovered;  not 
laid  open. 

UNDETERMINED,  a.  un'tU-Urmind:  not  settled  or 
fixed  on;  undedded.. 

UNDETERRED,  a.  un'di-tSrd:  not  deterred  or  restrained 
by  fear  or  obstacles. 

UNDEVIATING,  a.  un-de'vi-d-tlng:  not  departing 
from  the  way  or  from  principle;  steady;  regular;  unerring. 

UnDE  TIATINGLY,  ad. 

UNDEVISED,  a.  un'cU-vied:  not  devised  or  bequeathed. 
UNDEVOUT,  a.  undi-wnot':   not  devout;  without  de- 
votion. 
UNDID,  V.  ui^did:  pt  of  the  verb  Undo  (q.v.). 

UNDIGESTED,  a.  tm'dU^'Ud:  not  digested;  not  dte- 
solved  in  the  stomach,  as  food. 

UNDIGHT,  V.  un-dU'\un,  the  opposite;  AS.  dihtan,  to 
set  in  order,  to  arrange;  Ger.  diehUn,  to  compose] :  in  OB.^ 
to  put  off,  as  a  part  of  dress  or  a  personal  ornament. 

UNDIGNIFIED,  a.  Hn-dig'nlfxd:  not  marked  or  not 
consistent  with  dignity. 

UNDILUTED,  a.  un'dUlfftid:  not  rendered  more  fluid; 
not  weakened  in  strength. 

UNDIMINISHABLE,  a.  Mdl-miu'Wi'd-bl:  not  capable 
of  being  made  less  or  smaller.  Un'dihin'ishbd,  a.  not 
lessened;  not  impaired.  Un'dimin  ishing.  a.  not  becoming 
less. 

UNDIMMED,  a.  un-dlmd':  not  dimmed  or  obscured. 

UNDINE,  iin^n'  or  iin'den  [perhaps  from  unda,  a 
wave]:  a  water-spirit  of  the  female  sex.  Among  all  the 
different  orders  of  elementary  spirits,  according  to  Paracel- 
sus, Undines  intermarry  most  readily  with  human  beinj^, 
and  the  U.  who  gives  birth  to  a  child  under  such  a  union 
receives  with  her  babe  a  human  soul.  But  the  man  who 
takes  an  U.  to  wife  must  be  careful  not  to  go  on  the  water 
with  her,  or  at  least  not  to  anger  her  while  there,  for  in 
that  case  she  will  return  to  he/  original  element.  Should 
this  happen,  the  U.  is  not  disposed  to  consider  her  marriage 
dissolved,  but  will  seek  to  destroy  her  husband  should  he 
venture  on  a  second  marriage.  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6 
has  made  this  Paracelsist  fancy  the  basis  of  his  exquisite 
tale  Undine. 

UNDINTED,  a.  un-dln'ied:  not  impressed  or  hollowed 
by  a  blow. 
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UNDIPLOMATIC-UNDISTRACTED. 

UNDIPLOMATIC,  a.  un-dip'lom&fik:  not  according  U> 
diplomatic  rules;  impolitic. 

UNDIRECTED,  a.  un'di-rik'ied:  not  guided  or  instract- 
ed ;  not  addressed,  as  a  letter. 

UNDI8CERNED.  a.  un'dis-zimcC:  not  discerned  or  per 
ceived;  not  seen  or  observed;  not  discovered.  Un'dibcebn'- 
IBLB,  a.  that  cannot  be  discerned;  invisible.  Un'disckrk'- 
mG,  a.  not  capable  of  seeing  or  discriminating;  lacking 
Judgment  or  the  power  of  discrimination;  injudicious. 

UNDISCHARGED,  a.  un' dis-cfuirgd :  not  discharged; 
not  freed  from  any  load,  burden «  or  obligation. 

UNDISCIPLINED,  a.  iin-dU'si-plind:  not  duly  exer- 
cised and  taught;  raw;  not  instructed;  not  subdued. 

UNDISCLOSED,  a.  un'dUkloed::  not  disclosed  or  re- 
vealed; not  unfolded. 

UNDISCOVERABLE,  a.  \in'dlB-kuv'er-d,'hl:  that  cannot 
be  found  oat;  that  cannot  be  brought  to  light.  Un'dis- 
coVebbd,  a.  not  brought  to  light;  not  yet  found  out. 

UNDISCRIMINATING,  a.  Hn'dU-krim'i'nd.iing:  not 
discriminating. 

UNDISGUISED,  a.  ttu'dU-gitdf:  not  disguised  or  cov- 
ered with  a  mask;  open;  candid;  frank;  simple. 

UNDISHONORED,  a.  un'dU-on'erd:  not  disgraced. 

UNDISMAYED,  a.  un'dU-mM:  not  dismayed  or  dis- 
heartened by  fear;  not  discouraged. 

UNDISPOSED,  a.  un'dls-pdxd':  indisposed;  not  sold, 
settled,  arranged,  or  arranged  for— always  with  of. 

UNDISPUTED,  a.  un'dU-pu'tSd:  not  disputed  or  con- 
tested; not  called  in  question.  Un'dispu'tedly,  ad.  with- 
out question  or  dispute. 

UNDISSEMBLED,  a.  lin'dUs^m'bld:  open;  undisguised. 
Un'disbbm'blino,  a.  not  exhibiting  a  faJse  appearance; 
truthful. 

UNDISSIPATED,  a.  un-dl^slpd-Ud:  not  scatteretl;  not 
dispersed. 

UNDIS80LVABLE,  a.  un'dhi-zorvdbl:  that  cannot  be 
dissolved  or  melted;  that  cannot  be  loosened.  Un'dis- 
bolvbd',  a.  not  dissolved;  not  melted;  not  broken;  intact. 
Un'oissolVino,  a.  not  melting. 

UNDISTENDED,  a.  un'dU-Und'ed:  not  enlarged. 

UNDISTILLED,  a.  un'dU-tild:  not  distilled;  having 
the  spirit  or  essence  still  unextracted. 

UNDISTINGUISHABLE,  a.  un'distlng'gwUh^^bl:  that 
cannot  be  distinctly  seen;  Indistinguishable.  Un'distin'- 
ouisHABLY.  ad.  UN'msTiN'oniSHBD.  a.  not  so  marked  aa 
to  be  distinctly  known;  not  plainly  discerned;  not  marked 
by  any  prticular  property;  not  eminent;  not  treated  with 
any  particular  respect.  Undibtrt'ouishing,  a.  makipg  no 
difference;  not  discriminating. 

UNDISTRACTED,  a.  MdU'MkVd:  not  distracted; 
not  perplexed  by  being  dmwu  toward  a  variety  of  gbjecta, 
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tTKDISTURBED— UNDUE. 

TTNDISTURBED,  a.  un'cRs-Urbdf:  free  from  interrup- 
tioo;  unmolested;  serene;  tranquil;  not  agitated,  as  water. 
Un'distubb'ino,  a.  not  molcstmg. 

UNDIVER8IFIED,  a.  un'dl-ver' si-fid:  not  varied;  uni- 
form. 

UNDIVERTED,  a.  ^in'dX-vir'Ud:  not  turned  aside;  not 
aoQiuBed. 

UNDIYIDABLE,  a.  un'di-m'da-bl:  that  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated into  parts;  indivisible.  Un'diyidbo,  a.  not  separated; 
not  separated  into  parts;  unbroken;  whole.  Un'divi  dbd- 
LT,  ad.  so  as  not  to  be  parted. 

UNDIVULGED,  a.  wn'di-twitfcf ;  not  revealed  or  dift- 
closed;  kept  secret 

UNDO,  V.  un-^iff:  to  reverse  what  has  been  done;  to  an- 
nul; to  loose;  to  untie;  to  unfasten;  to  unravel;  to  open; 
to  ruin.  Undo'ikg,  imp.:  N.  the  reversing  of  what 
bas  been  done;  ruin.  Undid',  pt  Undone',  pp.  annulled; 
destroyed;  ruined,  as,  he  has  undone  all  my  work:  Adj. 
not  performed;  not  executed,  as,  he  bas  left  his  own  work 
undone,    Undo'br,  n.  one  who  undoes;  one  who  destroys. 

UNDOCK,  V.  undok:  to  take  out  of  dock. 

UND0ME8TICATED,  a.  un'dd^me^il-kd-Od:  not  ac- 
customed }o  a  family  life;  not  tamed. 

UNDOUBTED,  a.  un-dotofH:  not  called  in  question, 
admitting  no  doubt;  indisputable;  not  subjected  to  suspi- 
cion. Undoubt'kdlt,  ad.  without  question.  Undoubt- 
iNO,  a.  not  hesitating  respecting  the  truth;  admitting  no 
doubt;  not  fluctuating  in  uncertainty;  not  wavering.  Un- 
DOUBir'raoLY,  ad.  Undoubt'pul,  a.  -Jul,  not  doubtful; 
plain;  evident. 

UNDRAPED,  a.  un-drapt':  not  covered  with  drapery; 
nude. 

UNDRAWN,  a.  tin-drawn':  cot  pulled  by  any  external 
force;  not  allured;  not  drawn,  as  liquor  from  a  cask,  or  a 
ticket  in  a  lottery;  not  portrayed. 

UNDREAMED,  a.  Hn-dremd,  or  Undreamt',  a  -drhnlf: 
not  thought  of;  not  dreamed  of. 

UNDRESS,  V.  un  drU*:  to  divest  of  clothes;  to  strip. 
Un'dress.  n.  a  loose  informal  dress;  not  the  dress  usuhIIv 
and  formally  worn;  ordinary  dress,  as  opposed  to  'full 
dress.'  Undress'ing.  imp.  Undressed',  pp.:  Adj.  not 
dressed;  not  attired;  not  trimmed;  not  cooked;  not  put  in 
order. 

UNDRILLED,  a  t^n-cfri^;  not  taught  and  trained  by 
frequent  exercise. 

UNDUE,  a.  un-dijl:  that  cannot  yet  be  demanded  by 
right;  not  legal;  improper;  excessive;  not  agreeable  to  any 
rule  or  standanl.  Undu'lt,  ad.  not  according  to  duty  or 
profMriety;  not  in  proper  proportion;  excessively. 
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UNDULATE— UNDULATORY  THEORY  OP  LIGHT. 

UNDULATE,  ▼.  undu-ldl  [L.  unduldtus,  diversified  as 
with  waves — from  unda,  a  wave]:  to  have  a  wavy  motion; 
to  rise  up  and  down,  b^  waves;  to  move  or  play,  as  curls  or 
waves;  to  cause  to  vibrate;  to  vibrate.  Undulating,  imp. 
-Id-ting,  waving:  Adj.  wavy;  risinc:  and  falling,  as  waves; 
having  a  waved  surface,  as  land.  Un'dcla'tingly,  ad.  -li. 
Undulated,  a.  having  a  waved  or  ridged  surface,  as  a 
tract  of  country.  Un  dula'tion,  n.  -Id'shun^  a  waving 
motion  or  vibration;  a  wavy  appearance;  alternate  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  of  surface.  Un'dula'tobt,  a.  -tir-\, 
resembling  the  rising  and  falling  motion  of  waves. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT:  the  theory 
that  light  is  due  to  undulating  motion  in  an  ethereal  me- 
dium. Optics  (q.v.)  ranks  next  to  Dynamics  in  the  cate- 
gory of  nearly  exctct  sciences— that  is,  of  sciences  whose 
fundamental  principles  are  so  well  known  that  the  result 
of  almost  any  new  experimental  combination  can  be  pre- 
dicted mathematically.  Given  the  forces  acting  on  a  body, 
the  Laws  of  Motion  (q.v.)  enable  us,  by  purely  mathemat- 
ical processes,  to  determine  the  consequent  motion.  The 
science  of  Optics  awaits,  for  its  full  attainment  of  exact- 
ness, some  great  step  in  molecular  physics  which  may  give 
us  the  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  minute  motions  on  which 
Light,  Heat,  Electric  Currents,  and  Magnetism  depend. 
In  our  ignoi-ance  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  we  are 
unable  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness and  comprehensiveness. 

Optics  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Phy9%cal'2kn^  Oeametri- 
eal.  Of  these,  the  latter  contents  itself  with  assuming  cer- 
tain obvious  experimental  truths,  such  as  the  fact  that 
li^ht  in  a  uniform  medium  moves  in  straight  lines,  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  etc.,  and,  making 
these  its  basis,  employs  mathematics  to  develop  their  fur- 
ther consequences.  It  is  thus  that  theory  has  shown  how 
to  carry  to  their  utmost  perfection  such  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  art  as  the  best  telescopes  and  microscopes  of  the 
present  day.  But  these  investigations,  and  their  practical 
application,  are  wholly  indepeudent  of  the  nature  of  light, 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  discoveries  in  that  direction. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  Physical  Optics.  This 
commences  with  the  question:  *What  is  light  f*  and  en- 
deavors to  deduce  from  the  nature  of  light  the  exx)erimen- 
tal  laws  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  G^metrical  Optics, 

By  two  perfectly  distinct  classesof  astronomical  observa- 
tions—Aberration (q.v.)  and  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  sat- 
ellites—we know  that  light  takes  time  to  pass  from  one 
body  to  another— the  velocity,  however,  being  enormous — 
about  200,000  m.  per  second.  Hence  it  follows  that  either 
Matter  (q.v.)  or  Energy  (see  Force)  must  be  transferred 
from  a  body  to  the  eye  before  we  can  see  it.  Here  we 
have  at  once  the  rival  phvsical  theories  of  light;  which 
have  alternately  had  the  acfvantaee  of  one  another  in  ex- 
plaining observed  phenomena.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  an  experimentum  cruets  has  decided  between  them — 
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undulatorY  theory  of  light. 

by  ahowing  one  of  them  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  a 
result  of  observation. 

Newton  adopted  the  corpuscular  theory,  in  which  light 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  material  particles — i.e.,  he  adopt- 
ed  ihe  first  of  the  two  possible  hypotheses;  and  he  gave  tbe 
£rst  instance  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  involving  molec- 
ular forces  by  deducing  from  this  theory  the  laws  of  re- 
flection and  single  refraction.  We  shall  see  immediately 
that  this  beautiful  investigation  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  theory  from  which  it  was  deduced.  But,  independent 
of  this,  there  are  many  grave  and  obvious  objections  to 
the  corpuscular  theory;  for  it  involves  essentially  the  sup- 
position of  material  particles  impinging  on  the  eye  with 
the  astoundinfi^  velocity  of  200,000  m.  per  second!  If  such 
particles  weighed  but  the  millionth  of  a  pound,  each  would 
have  somethmg  like  ten  times  the  Momentum  (q.v.)  (i.e., 
the  battering  power)  and  tfix  million  times  the  Vis-viva 
(see  Work),  or  kinetic  energy  (i.e.,  the  penetrating  power), 
of  a  rifle-bullet.  Suppose  them  a  million  times  smaller — 
yet  as  millions  of  millions  of  them  must  be  supposed  to 
enter  the  eye  at  once,  coming  from  every  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  every  visible  object,  it  seems  impossible  to  recon- 
cile such  a  hypothesis  with  the  excessive  delicacy  of  the 
oreans  of  vision- 
It  is  not  pretended  by  the  advocates  of  the  rival  hypoth- 
esis, the  Lndulatory  Theory  of  Li^ht,  that  they  under- 
stand exactly  the  nature  of  the  transference  of  energy  on 
which  they  suppose  light  to  depend;  but  they  take  from 
the  analogy  of  sound  in  air,  and  of  waves  in  water,  the 
idea  of  the  existence  in  all  space  of  a  highly  elastic  fluid 
(or  quasi-solid),  provisionally  named  the  Ether  {q.v. \  and 
they  suppose  li^ht  to  consist  in  the  propagation  of  waves 
in  this  fluid.  Huyghens  has  the  credit  of  having  propound- 
ed and  ably  developed  and  illustrated  this  theoiy. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the  general  decision  of  investiga- 
tors is  that  no  third  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  light  is 
admissible.  Many  strong  arguments  against  the  truth  of 
the  corpuscular  theory  had  been  furnished  by  experiment, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c. ;  and  as  they  were 
always  met  by  further  and  more  extraordinary  properties 
which  had  to  be  attributed  to  the  luminous  corpuscles,  the 
theory  had  become  fearfully  complicated;  and  this  of  itself 
was  an  almost  complete  disproof.  8till.  it  held  its  ^ound; 
for  Newton's  old  objection  to  the  rival  theory^viz.,  that 
on  the  undulatory  hyt>othesi8  there  should  be  no  shadows 
at  all  (witness  the  analogy  of  sounds  heard  round  a  comer) 
—remained  unanswered.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
Young  (q.v.),  to  whose  sagacity  we  are  indebted  for  the 
idea  of  Interference  (q.v.),  which  completely  explained  the 
apparent  discrepancy.  But  the  question  between  the 
rival  theories  was  finally  settled  by  Fizeau  and  Foucault, 
who,  by  processes  entirely  different,  but  agreeing  in  their 
results,  determined  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in 
water. 

Now,  Newton  had  shown  that  refraction,  such  as  that 
of  light  by  water,  if  predicated  of  moving  particles,  re- 
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CNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

quires  that  the^  should  move  faster  in  water  than  in  air. 
Huyghens.  again,  bad  shown  that,  if  such  refraction  be 
predicated  of  toaves,  they  must  move  slower  in  water  than 
in  air.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  found,  by  direct  measure- 
ment, that  light  moves  slower  in  water  than  in  air.  Hence 
it  is  certain  that  light  eonmts  in  the  transference  of  energy, 
not  of  matter;  and  the  Unduktoiy  Theory  is  based  on  this 
fact. 

But,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  energy  is  thus  transferred, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The  common  assumption  is.  that 
waves  of  distortion  are  propagated  in  the  ether:  for  the 
nature  of  this  motion,  see  Wavb.  But  many  other  modes 
have  been  suggested,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
that  of  Rankine.  Here  the  particles  of  ether  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  displaced,  but  each  is  merely  made  to  turn 
about  an  axis  as  the  wave  of  light  passes  it;  the  particles 
having  Polarity  (q.v.),  by  virtue  of  which  they  arrange 
themselves  in  similar  positions  when  no  light  is  passing, 
and  by  which,  also,  any  rotation  of  one  particle  produces 
a  cx^nsequent  rotation  of  those  in  its  neighborhood.  For 
explanation  of  most  of  the  common  phenomena  of  optics, 
it  IS  quite  indifterent  which  of  these  assumptions  we  make, 
and,  indeed,  theory  has  not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
enable  us  to  devise  experimental  methods  of  testing  wnlch 
is  the  more  likely  to  represent  the  fact  in  nature.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  all  at  present  known  is, 
that  light  certainly  depends  on  the  transference  of  energy 
from  one  part  of  the  luminiferous  medium  to  another;  w^t 
kind  of  energy  is  transferred,  vibratory  or  oscillatory  mo- 
tion, or  rotation,  etc..  is  a  problem  which  may  possibly  for- 
ever remain  unsolved.  But  vibratory  wave- motion  being 
that  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  as  in  earthquakes, 
sound,  waves  in  water,  etc..  we  naturally  choose  this  as 
the  most  easily  intelligible  basis  of  explanation  and  illus- 
tration. And  we  shall  now  briefly  show  bow  the  laws  of 
linear  propagation,  reflection,  single  refraction,  inter- 
ference,  diffraction,  dispersion,  polarization,  and  double 
refraction  may  be  accounted  for. 

We  assume,  then,  that  light  consists  in  a  succession  of 
waves,  and  for  our  earlier  inquiries  it  does  not  matter 
whether  they  be  (like  those  of  sound)  waves  of  conden- 
sation and  rarefaction,  in  which  the  vibrations  take  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  or  (like  those  in  water)  waves  of 
distortion  or  displacement  without  condensation,  in  which 
case  the  luminous  vibrations  must  be  assumed  to  take 
place  in  some  direction  perpendicula/r  to  the  ray.  The 
phenomena  of  polarization  and  double  refraction  show  us 
that  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  is  untenable. 

Propagation  of  Light  in  a  Uniform  Isotropic  Medium. 
(An  isotropic  medium  is  such  that  if  a  cubical  portion  be 
taken,  it  possesses  precisely  the  same  properties  whatever 
be  the  directions  of  its  sides.  Glass  and  water  are  isotropic, 
rock-salt  and  ice  are  not.)— Suppose  AB  (fig.  1)  to  repre- 
sent at  any  time  the  front  of  a  plane  wave  which  is  passing 
in  the  direction  CD— i.e.,  suppose  all  particles  of  the  ether 
\u  the  plane  AB  (perpend}cmar  \Q  the  plaue  of  the  paperj 
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UKDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGflT. 

to  be  similarly  and  equally  displaced.  AccordiDg  to 
Huyghens,  we  must  suppose  every  particle,  P,  to  be  itself 
the  source  of  a  wave,  woicb,  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
medium,  will  spread  with  the  same  velocity  in  all  directions. 
With  centre  P,  and  radius  the  space  which  light  passes  over 
in  any  assigned  interval  t,  describe  a  sphere  represented  in 
section  by  a  circle  in  Ihe  figure.  Do  the  same  for  adjacent 
points.  Pi,  Ps.  etc.  Let  pi  be  the  intersection  of  the 
circles  whose  centres  are  P  and  Pi,  pt  that  of  the  circles 
whose  centres  are  Pi  and  Ps,  and  so  on.  Then,  as  pi  is 
equidistant  from  P  and  Pi  and  (approximately)  from  all 
points  of  a  small  circular  space  between  P  and  Pi  on  the 
wave-front  A3,  all  the  separate  wave-disturbances  coming 
from  these  points  to  pi  .will  be  in  the  same  phcue  (see 
Wave),  and  will  therefore  combine  so  as  to  strengthen  each 
other;  while  in  other  directions  they  will  be  in  difiFerent 
phases,  nnd  combine  to  destroy  each  other,  llie  locus  of 
all  such  points  as pi,  p,,  etc.,  will  therefore,  at  the  end  of 
the  time  t,  contain  all  particles  of  the  ether  equally  and 


Fig.  1. 

similarly  disturbed,  and  will  thus  be  the  new  wave- front 
But  it  is  obviously  a  plane  parallel  to  AB.  Also  the  dis- 
turbance at  P  has  passed  to  pi ;  and,  when  the  distance  PPi 
is  taken  as  very  small.  Tpi  Is  perpendicular  to  the  wave- 
front  AB.  Hence,  in  such  a  medium,  a  plane  wave  remains 
plane,  and  mores  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  its  front.  [There  Is  a  difliculty  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  disturbance,  which,  according  to  Huy* 
ghens's  assumption,  ought  to  travel  back  into  the  dotted 
portions  of  the  spheres;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  this  on  mechanical  principles.  But  we  are  con- 
tent here  to  take  for  granted  that  no  waves  are  propagated 
backward  from  the  main  wave,  as  a  fact  clearly  proved  by 
experiment.]  Since  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  any 
curved  wave  may  be  considered  as  plane,  we  now  see 
how  any  such  wave  will  be  propagated  in  an  isotropic 
medium.  Erecting  perpendiculars  at  every  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  curved  wave,  and  laying  off  along  these 
lines  the  space  which  light  passes  over  in  a  given  interval, 
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UNDULATORY  THEORY   OF  LIGHT. 

the  extremities  form  u  new  surface,  which  is  the  wave-front 
after  the  lapse  of  that  interval. 

Beflection  at  a  Plane  Surface. — Suppose  AB  {tg.  2)  to  be 
a  plane  wave-front,  moving  in  the  direction  bS  perpen- 


FIgr.  «. 

dicular  to  AB.  Let  hb  be  the  reflecting  surface,  and  let 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  wave-front  with  the 
reflecting  surface  be  a  line  through  A  perpendicular  to  the 
paper,  when  B  has  arrived  at  \  A  would  have  arrived 
at  /J.  and  P  at  ^  (where  hfi  is  parallel  to  BA,  and  Vq  and 
A^  to  B6),  had  It  not  been  for  the  reflecting  surface. 


Figr.  8. 

Hence,  when  B  is  at  6,  A  has  diverged  into  a  sphere  of 
radius  A/5,  P  from  p  into  a  sphere  of  radius  pq;  and  so  for 
each  point  of  the  wave-front.  Now,  the  spheres  so  de- 
scribed about  A  and  p  as  centres  obviously  touch  the  plane 
hfi\  consequently  they  touch  the  other  plane  ha,  which 
makes  the  angle  Aba  equal  to  Khfi,  Now,  bna  is«the 
front  of  the  reflected  wave,  and  Aor  is  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  proceeding.  Hence,  obviously,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  reflection.    See  Catoptrics. 
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Rrfrctetian  at  a  Plane  Surfaee  into  an  Isotropic  Medium. — 
Here  we  take  account  of  the  cUauge  of  velocity  which 
light  suffers  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another.  In 
fig.  3.  A,  P,  B,  b,  p,  q,  and  fS  represeut'the  same  as  before 
—but  suppose  A  a  now  to  represent  the  space  through 
which  the  wave  travels  in  the  second  medium,  while  it 
would  travel  from  B  to  5  in  the  first.  With  centre  A  and 
radius  Aa,  describe  a  sphere.  Let  ba  touch  this  sphere 
in  a.  Then  ha  is  the  front  of  the  refracted  wave.  For, 
if  j>;r  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ba,  we  have 
pic  :  Aa  ::  bp  :  bA  :  :pq  :  A/H, 
Hence,  while  A  travels  to  a,  and  B  to  6,  P  travels  to  p, 
and  thence  to  ie.  And  the  sines  of  the  angles  BA&  and 
Aba,  which  are  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
are  to  each  other  as  B6  to  Aa — i.e.,  as  the  velocity  in  the 
first  medium  is  to  that  in  the  second.    See  Dioptrics. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  cut,  that,  iheless  is  the  velocity 
In  the  second  medium,  the  more  nenrlv  does  the  refracted 
ray  enter  it  al  right  angles  to  its  surface.  As  a  contrast, 
we  introduce  here  a  sketch  of  Newton's  admirable  investi- 
gation of  the  same  problem  on  the  corpuscular  hypothesis. 
Let  AB  (fig.  4)  be  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media» 


Fig.  4. 

PQR  the  path  of  a  corpuscle.  Let  U  and  V  be  the  veloci- 
ties in  the  two  media,  a  and  /?  the  fogies  of  incidence  and 
refraction.  Then,  the  forces  which  act  on  the  corpuscle 
being  entirely  perpendicular  to  the  refractine  surface,  the 
velodty  parallel  to  that  surface  is  not  altereoT    This  gives 

U  sin.  a  =  V  sin.  fi. 
Also  the  kinetic  energy  is  increased  by  the  loss  of  potential 
energy  in  passing  from  the  one  medium  to  the  other. 
Hence  the  square  of  V  exceeds  that  of  U  by  a  quantity 
which  depends  only  on  the  nature  of  the  two  m^ia  and 
of  the  corpuscle.    This  shows  that  V  is  the  same  whatever 
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be  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  theu  the  first  relation 
proves  that  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion are  inversely  as  the  Telocities  in  the  two  media — ^i.e., 
the  refracted  ruy  is  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
refracting  surface  the  greater  is  the  velocity  in  the  second 
medium.  It  is  very  singular  that  two  theories  so  widely 
dissimilar  should  each  give  the  true  law  of  refraction; 
and,  in  connection  with  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  corpuscular  theory  a  corpuscle 
passes  from  one  point  to  another  with  the  least  acUor^ 
while  on  the  Undulatory  Theory  it  passes  in  the  least  lime, 
Hamilton's  (q.v.)  grand  principle  of  Varying  Action  in- 
cludes both  of  these. 

Interference.— FTeAneVii  mode  of  exhibiting  this  phe> 
nomenon  (whose  discovery  is  due  to  Young)  is  very  simple 
and  striking.  An  isosceles  prism  of  glass,  with  an  angle 
very  nearly  180^,  is  placed,  as  in  fig.  5,  synmietrically  in 
front  of  a  brilliant  point  (e.g.,  the  image  of  the  sun  formed 
by  a  lens  of  very  short  focus).  The  effect  of  the  i>rism  is 
that  light  which  passes  from  O  through  the  portion  QR 
appears  to  have  come  from  some  point  such  as  A  (the 


Image  of  O  as  seen  through  the  upper  half  of  the  prism). 
Similarly,  the  light  which  has  passed  through  PQ  appears 
to  come  from  some  point  B.  The  light  which  has  passed 
through  the  prism  is  to  be  received  on  a  white  screen  ST. 
At  the  point  T,  which  is  in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  OQ, 
the  distances  TA  and  TB  are  equal:  but  for  no  other  point, 
as  U.  in  the  line  ST,  are  UA  and  UB  equal.  Suppose  U 
and  V  to  be  such  that  UA  and  UB  differ  in  length  by  half 
a  wave-length  of  some  particular  color,  VA  and  Vb  by  a 
whole  wave-length  of  the  same:  then  waves  arriving  at  T, 
as  if  from  A  and  B.  have  pa^ed  over  equal  spaces;  conse- 
quently their  crests  coincide,  so  that  at  T  they  reinforce 
each  other.  But  at  U  a  hollow  from  A  is  met  by  a  crest 
from  B,  so  that  darkness  is  the  result.  At  V,  again,  crest 
and  crest  coincide.  And  so  on.  Hence,  if  we  are  experi- 
menting with  one  definite  color  of  light,  the  effect  on  the 
screen  is  to  produce  at  T,  V,  etc.,  bright  bands  of  that  color, 
all  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism  PQR.  At  points  like 
U  there  are  dark  bands.  And  the  length  of  a  wave  can 
easily  be  calculated  from  this  experiment;  for  the  lengths 
of  OQ  and  QT  can  be  measured,  and.  knowing  the  angles 
of  the  prism  and  its  refractive  index  (see  Rbfraction)  for 
the  particular  color  employed,  we  can  calculate  the  posi- 
tions of  A  and  B.    We  have  then  only  to  measure  the  dis. 
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tance  TV  between  the  centres  of  the  two  adjoining  bright 
bars,  and  then  geometn^  enables  us  to  .calculate  the  differ- 
ence of  the  lengths  of  YA  and  VB,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  lengui  of  a  wave.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment show  how  very  minute  are  these  wave-lengths  ^for 
visible  rays.    Thus,  for 

Inch. 
Extreme  Red,  the  waTe-tongth  In  air  is  0*0000980 
Vtolel,       "  ^  ••       0-0000107 

These  are,  roughly,  the  rqho  and  the  nrlnr  ot  an  inch. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  light  describes  200,000  m.  per  second, 
the  number  of  waves  which  enter  the  eye  per  second  are- 
Extreme  Red,    .      .      400  millions  of  millions. 
Violet,    .       .   780       '* 

These  numbers,  compared  with  those  of  sonorous  waves 
(see  Sound),  show  the  extraordinary  difference  in  delicacy 
between  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves.  But  whereas  the 
range  of  the  ear  is  somewhere  about  12  octaves,  that  of  the 
eye  is  less  than  one. 

Difra6tion.--{See  this  title.) 

IH$p«r$ion.—We  have  just  now  seen  that,  by  Fresnel's 
interference  experiment,  waves  of  different  lengths  are 
separated  (for  in  the  last  figure  the  position  of  the  bright 
line  V  depends  on  the  length  of  the  waves  which  produce 
it).  But  the  different  coloi^  also  are  separated  by  common 
refraction,  as  In  Newton's  celebrated  expermient:  see 
Spectrum.  This  shows,  of  course,  that,  in  refracting 
media,  waves  of  different  colors  move  with  different  veloc- 
ities; and,  as  the  violet  are  more  refracted  than  the  r^.  it 
appears  that  the  shorter  waves  move  more  slowly  in  glass 
or  water  than  the  longer  ones.  In  free  space,  waves  of  all 
lengths  travel  with  equal  speed,  else  (see  Aberration)  all 
stars  ought  to  appear  drawn  out  into  spectra,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth's  annual  motion.  Also,  a  star  sud- 
denly breaking  out,  or  suddenly  vanishiug  (a  phenomenon 
several  times  observed),  should  flash  out  first  red,  and 
gradually  become  white,  or  should  gradually  decay  from 
white  to  violet— which  is  not  observed  to  be  the  case. 
These  facts  are  the  most  difficult  to  explain  of  any  to  which 
the  Undulatory  Theory  has  vet  been  applied.  Fresnel, 
Indeed,  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty;  but  the  Appendix  to  one  of  his  papers,  to 
which  he  more  than  once  refers  as  containing  this  ex- 
planation, was  not  found  among  his  MSS.  Cauchv  and 
others  have,  however,  by  delicate  investigations,  shown 
that,  if  t/ieforcei  exerted  by  the  molecuU$qfartfraetingbodp 
an  the  ether  are  exerted  through  dietaneee  comparable  vn& 
the  length  qf  a  wave,  the  velocity  of  light  will  then  depend 
on  the  wave-length.  The  velocity  is,  in  fact,  shown  to  be 
represented  by  a  formula  such  as  this: 

A-?. 

where  A  and  B  are  constant  quantities  for  a  given  medium, 
and  \  is  the  length  of  a  wave.    The  larger  X  is,  the  lesi 
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is  the  second  term  of  the  formula,  and  therefore  the  veloc- 
ity  is  the  greater.  A  very  singular  result  followL  from 
this  formula— viz.,  that  the  velocity  becomes  more  aud 
more  nearly  equal  to  A  as  the  wave-length  is  greater. 
Hence  waves  of  low  radiant  heat,  which  (see  Hsat)  are 
merely  waves  of  light  which  are  incapable  of  producing 
vision,  must  be  crowded  together  toward  a  limit,  not  very 
far  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Polarization.— Vie  now  come  to  a  set  of  phenomena 
which  give  further  information  as  to  the  nature  of  luminlf- 
erous  waves.  When  two  beams  of  light,  such  as  those  in 
Fresnel's  experiment,  are  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular 
to  each  other  (see  Polarization)  before  they  meet,  they  do 
not  interfere.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  assumption 
required  for  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  polariza- 
tion itself— viz.,  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  take  place 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

Double  fraction.— Out  assumptions,  forced  upon  us  by 
experimental  results,  are  now  so  far  complete  that  we  may 
proceed,  after  Fresnel,  to  apply  them  to  the  explanation 
of  double  refraction:  see  Polarization:  Refraction. 
Double.  This  explanation  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
when  published  was  justly  hailed  as  the  greatest  step  in 
physical  science  which  had  been  made  since  Newton  de> 
duced  the  facts  of  physical  astronomy  from  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  in  treating  of  simple  reflection 
and  refraction,  that  the  form  and  velocity  in  and  with 
which  a  disturbance  spreads  from  any  point  of  a  wave  are 
all  that  is  required  for  determination  of  the  course  of  a  ray, 
we  must  endeavor  to  find  the  form  in  which  a  disturbance 
spreads  in  a  double-refracting  crystill;  and  this  should 
lend  us  to  a  construction  for  each  of  the  two  rays. 


Huyghens  had  already  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  two 
rays  produced  by  Iceland-spar  follows  the  ordinary  law  of 
refraction.  Hence  the  disturbances  which  give  rise  to 
this  ray  are  propagated  in  spherical  waves  in  the  crystaL 
He  showed  also  that  the  other  ray  could  be  accounted  for 
if  the  disturbances  to  which  it  is  due  were  propagated  in 
the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  touching  the  sphere  with 
the  extremities  of  its  axis,  that  axis  being  parallel  to 
the  crystallographic  axis  of  the  mineral.    The  above  dia- 
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grtan  (fig.  6)  will  make  this  clear:  P  is  the  point  where 
the  ether  is  disturbed.  Two  waves  spread  from  P  in  the 
form  shown  in  the  cut,  the  line  APB  being  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation of  the  spheroid*  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crys- 
tal. Thus,  let  rays  aA,  etc.  (fig.  7),  of  which  AB  is  the 
-wave-froDt,  fall  upon  the  surface  Abo(  such  a  crystal;  and 
let  AC  be  the  direciiou  of  its  axis.    Draw,  about  A  as 


centre,  the  sphere  and  spheroid  into  which  the  disturbance 
at  A  spreads  in  the  crystal  while  light  in  air  passes  from  B 
to  b.  Then  if  planes  be  drawn  through  the  line  b  (perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper)  so  as  to  touch  the  sphere  in  fti  and 
the  spheroid  in  fltf  thes^  planes  will  touch  respectively  all 
the  intermediate  spheres  and  spheroids  produced  by  dis- 
turbances at  points  between  A  and  b.  [This  is  evident 
from  simple  geometry.]  Thus,  bfii  and  b/H,  are  the  new 
wave-fronts;  and  the  ray  aA,  falling  on  the  crystal,  is  di- 
vided into  the  two  Ay^i  and  Afit,  Of  these,  Afli  is  the 
ordinary  ray,  and,  being  produced  by  spherical  waves,  has 
all  the  properties  of  a  ray  ordinarily  refracted.  It  obvious- 
ly moves  perpendicularly  to  its  front,  as  Ay^i  is  perpendic- 
tuar  to  fiib, ' 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  Kfi%,  which  is.  in  general,  noi 
perpendicular  to  Us  front,  fij).  Again,  if  AC,  the  axis  of 
the  crystal,  be  not  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  ray  k.fi% 
is  not  in  that  plane;  so  that  here  we  have  refraction  out  of 
Uu  jdane  of  incidence. 

The  exact  accordance  of  this  construction  with  observa- 
tion was  proved  by  the  careful  experiments  of  Wollaston. 
We  have  to  add  only  that  the  two  rays  A^i  and  A/^a  are, 
in  all  cases,  completely  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

TTie  experiments  of  Brewster  showed  that  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  minerals  and  artificial  crystals  both  rays 
are  extraordinary— i.e.,  neither  of  them  can  be  accounted 
for  by  disturbances  propagated  spherically  in  the  crystal. 
But  no  tentative  process  could  lead  to  the  form  of  the 
wave-surface  in  this  most  general  case.  Here  Fresnel's 
genius  supplied  the  neceasary  construction. 

He  assumes  that  the  ether  in  a  crystallized  body  is  pos- 
sessed of  different  rigidity,  or  different  inertia,  in  dififerent 
OMIT 
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directions — asuppoeition  in  itoelf  extremely  probable,  from 
the  mechanical  and  other  properties  of  crystals.  In  the 
general  case  there  are  shown  to  be  three  principal  directions 
in  a  crystal,  In  any  one  of  which,  if  the  ether  be  displaced, 
the  resulting  elastic  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the  dis- 
placement. Each  of  these  is,  in  all  cases,  perpendicular 
to  the  others.  Any  given  displacement  of  the  ether  corre- 
sponds to  partial  calculable  displacements  parallel  to  each 
of  these  lines;  thus  the  elastic  force  consequent  on  any 
displacement  whatever  is  known  if  we  know  those  for  the 
three  rectangular  directions.  All  the  calculations  are  thus 
dependent  on  three  numbers  only,  for  each  substance. 

To  find  the  form  in  which  a  disturbance  will  spread, 
Fresnel  proceeds  as  follows:  Let  the  plane  of  the  paper 
represent  the  front  of  a  wave  in  the  crystal,  and  suppose  a 
piuticle  of  ether  to  be  displaced  in  it  from  A  to  B  (fig.  8). 
This  displacement  may  be  resolved  (by  the  law  of  the  par- 
allelogram of  velocities,  forces,  etc.)  into  two  components 
in  any  two  directions  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.    Assiune 


Fig.  8. 
AP  to  be  one  of  these,  and  let  PQ  be  the  force  produced 
by  disturbing  the  particle  of  ether  from  A  to  P.  In  gen- 
eral, PQ  will  not  he  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  fall  a 
perpendicular,  OR,  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper.  In  gen- 
eral, the  point  K  will  not  lie  in  AP.  The  portion  RQ  of 
the  elastic  force  of  the  ether.  Fresnel  neglects,  because  it 
would  produce  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front— 
I.e.,  timilar  to  thou  of  «{mnd— and  he  assumes  that  such 
normal  vibrations  do  not  produce  visible  light.  We  shalt 
recur  to  this  point.  Fresnel  now  assumes  that  the  vibra- 
tions which  will  be  propagated  continuously  in  the  crystal 
are  such  as  have  PR  coincident  in  direction  with  AP;  and 
then  the  rate  of  their  propagation  will  depend  on  the  ratio 
of  PR  to  PA.  He  shows  by  mathematical  reasoning  that 
there  are  tioo  such  directions  in  every  wave-front,  and  that 
they  are  always  perpendicular  to  each  other.  This,  of 
course,  at  once  accounts  for  double  refraction,  the  com- 
plete polarization  of  each  of  the  two  rays,  and  their  being 
polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other.  The 
original  plane  wave  is  now  broken  into  two,  both  parallel 
to  me  first,  but  In  general  moving  at  different  rates.  He 
next  considers  a  disturbance  at  any  point  in  a  crystal  as 
equivalent  to  waves  having  fronts  in  every  plane  passing 
through  that  point,  and  investigates  mathematically  the 
form  of  the  surface  which  is  touched  bv  the  planes  of  all 
the  pdrs  of  polarized  rays  which  have  (in  any  given  time) 
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proceeded  from  each  of  those  wave- fronts.  The  form  of 
this  surface  is  very  remarkable:  it  is  symmetrical  with 
reference  to  three  planes  at  rieht  angles  to  eac^  other. 
These,  of  course  together,  cut  It  into  eight  parts,  one  of 
which  is  figured  below  (fig.  9).  From  this  it  appears, 
though  Fresnel  did  not  perceive  it,  that  the  surface  has 
four  eonieal  cusps,  aa  they  are  called,  the  inner  portion 


Tig.  St 
seeming  to  be  drawn  through  a  hole,  as  it  were,  and  then 
spreading  out  again  to  form  the  outer  portion:  the  external 
appearance  of  these  points  resembles  the  portion  of  an 
apple  round  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  stalk.  Fresnel 
showed  that,  in  particular  cases,  when  two  of  the  three 
principal  elasticities  are  equal,  this  surface  degenerates 
into  the  sphere  and  spheroid  of  Huvghens  above  described 
for  Iceland-spar;  ana  that,  when  all  three  are  equal,  it  be- 
comes a  single  sphere,  as  in  glass,  water,  and  other  singly 
refracting  bodies.  All  this,  of  course,  is  In  complete  ac- 
cord with  experiment.  But  there  is  vastly  more.  If  we 
use  the  wave-surface  of  Fresnel  to  construct  the  refracted 
rays.  Just  as  we  employed  the  sphere  for  simple  refraction, 
or  the  sphere  and  spheroid  for  Iceland-spar,  we  find  gen- 
erally iioo  definite  refracted  rays  (both  usually  out  of  the 
plane  of  incidence)  for  one  incident  ray.  But  Hamilton 
(q.v.),  the  first  to  perceive  the  existence  of  the  cusps  above 
described,  saw  that  they  indicated  the  existence  of  a  very 
reniarkiible  phenomenon^  to  which  be  gave  the  name 
Conical  Refraction  (q.v.).  The  ray  which,  in  the  crystal, 
passes  from  A  to  C(the  cusp— see  last  figure),  has  not.  like 
other  rays  such  as  ApP,  two  definite  wave-fronts.  For  if 
at  p  and  P,  where  the  line  A/>P  meets  the  inner  and  outer 
portions  of  the  wave-surface,  we  draw  tangent  planes,  these 
are  the  definite  fronts  of  the  corresponding  waves;  so  that 
such  a  ray  will  split  into  two  only,  on  leaving  the  cirstal. 
But  AC  intersects  the  surface  at  C,  where  it  is  eonieal,  and 
has  an  infinite  number  of  tangent  planes;  so  that  when  it 
leaves  the  crystal  it  will  split  into  an  infinite  number,  form- 
ing a  hollow  cone.  Hamilton's  prediction  then  was:  If  a 
single  ray  of  light  l)e  made  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  a 
blaxal  crystal  in  the  direction  AC  (limiting  it,  for  instance, 
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UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT. 

by  sheets  of  tinfoil  with  small  holes  in  them  properly  lixtd 
on  each  side),  it  will  cuter  and  emerge  as  a  hollow  cone. 
Also  the  plane  t>f  polarization  will  differ  for  diifereut  rays 
in  this  cone.  Lloyd  completely  verified  this  wonderful 
prediction  by  experiments  made  with  a  plate  of  Arraganite 
(q.y.).  But  more,  Hamilton  observed  that  (see  last  figure) 
the  wave  surface  can  be  touched  by  a  tangent  plane  in  a 
circle  surrounding  the  cusp.  If,  then,  we  make  the  con- 
struction of  fig.  7  with  Fresnel's  wave  instead  of  the  sphere 
and  spheroid,  there  will  be  a  definite  direction  of  the  inci- 
dent ray  aA,  for  which  the  tangent  planes  b/Hi  and  b/3t  in 
that  figure  will  coincide,  and  will  touch  the  wave-surface 
in  the  circle  about  the  cusp.    Any  line  drawn  from  A  to  a 

S>int  in  that  circle  will  be  a  direction  for  a  refracted  ray. 
ence  the  ray  a  A  will  be  broken  up  into  a  hollow  cone  of 
rays,  the  vertex  of  the  cone  being  A,  and  its  base  this 
circle.  If  the  crystal  be  cut  into  a  plate,  each  ray  will  of 
course  emerge  parallel  to  a  A,  and  the  ensemble  of  them  will 
form  a  hollow  cylinder.  The  prediction  then  is  that  a 
single  definite  ray,  falling  in  a  given  direction  on  such  a 
plate  of  crystal,  will  emerge  as  a  hollow  cylinder.  This, 
and  the  predicted  laws  of  the  polarization  of  the  light  of 
the  cylinder,  also  were  verified  by  Lloyd. 

'The  formula  which  led  to  such  triumphantly  successful 
predictions  may  have  been  deduced  from  Incomplete  or 
even  erroneous  premises;  but  they  represent  a  truth,  and 
must  in  time  conduct  us  step  by  step  back  to  ultimate 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Fresnel's  assumptions,  and  of  the 
Undulatory  Theor}^  of  Light,  as  now  understood,  or  show 
us  what  modifications  may  be  required  in  the  original 
conceptions.' 

It  would  unduly  lengthen  this  article,  and  besides  would 
lead  us  into  discussions  far  too  recondite  for  a  work  like 
this,  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  vibrations 
in  polarized  light  are  perpendicular  to  or  in  the  plane  of 
polarization— a  subject  recently  well  investigated  by  Stokes 
(q.v.);  or  to  consider  the  production  of  eliiptically  polar- 
ized light  by  reflectibn  at  the  surface  of  metals,  diamond, 
etc.;  and  various  other  important  points  of  the  theory. 
We  only  mention  that  Green,  Cauchy,  Stokes,  and  others, 
who  have  entered  deeply  into  the  mechanical  question  of 
luminiferous  vibrations,  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
take  into  account  the  Normal  wave,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Fresnel  neglected. 

Fluorescence  ^ee  Phobphorescbncb),  Spectrum  Anal- 
ysis (see  Spbctbum),  and  various  other  important  recent 
additions  to  the  theory  can  be  mei*ely  mentioned;  as  also 
the  very  remarkable  observation  of  Maxwell  which  appears 
to  connect  Light  and  Electricity,  and  was  derived  from  a 
theory  which  assumes  the  ether  to  be  the  vehicle  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  as  well  as  of  Light  and  Heat,  and 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  velocity  of  Light  is  expressible 
in  terms  of  the  static  and  kinetic  units'of  Electricity  (q.v.). 

For  some  recent  metaphysical  and  experimental  sugges- 
tions opposed  to  the  Undulatory  Theory,  see  SxTBSTANTiAXr 

IBM. 
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UNDULY-UNEMBITTERED. 

'i^or  further  informntioD,  the  general  reader  maycoDSult 
Lloyd's  Wave-theory,  an, excellent  elementary  treatise: 
while  the  mathematician  may  consult  Airy's  li'acton  the 
Uhdulatary  77ieory;  and  Herschel's  article  'Light'  in 
Sncyclopctdia  MetiropoUtana. 

UNDULY:  see  under  Undue. 

UNDUTIPUL.  a.  wi-du'ti-fUl:  not  obedient;  wanUng  in 
respect  and  duty.  Undu'tipully,  ad.  Undu'tipulnbsb, 
n.  want  of  respect;  disobedience.  Undu'teous,  a.  -fpne, 
in  OK,  not  performing  one's  duty;  disobedient. 

UNDY,  a.  un'di  [from  L.  unda,  a  wave]:  in  fier,,  wavy: 
see  Hbraldbt. 

UNDYING,  a.  un-dl'ing:  not  subject  to  death;  not  per- 
ishing; enduring;  immortal.   . 

UNEARNED,  a.  un-emd:  not  earned  or  obtained  by 
labor  or  merit. 

UNEARNED'-IN'CREMENT:  in  polU.  ecan.,  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land  produced  without  labor  or  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  owner— e.g.,  by  the  growth  of 
a  town  in  Its  vicinity.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  followers 
contend  that  this  increment  should  belong  to  the  nation. 

UNEARTH,  V.  iin-^rW:  to  drive  from  the  earth  or 
from  a  burrow;  to  uncover;  to  expose.  Unearthed',  a. 
'eri?U\  driven  from  the  earth  or  from  a  den  or  burrow; 
freed  from  the  cover  of  earth,  as  roots;  discovered  or  ex- 
posed to  view.  Unearth'lt,  a.  not  of  earth;  8upemat- 
ural. 

UNEASY,  a.  Hn-e'zt'  restless;  disturbed;  constrained; 
disagreeable;  feeling  some  degree  of  pain  or  discomfort. 
Unba'bily,  ad.  with  a  certain  degree  of  pain.  Unea'si- 
ness,  n.  restlessness;  disquietude.— Syn.  of  'uneasy':  pain- 
ful; disturbed;  constraining;  cramping;  constrained;  awk- 
ward; stiff;  peevish;  difficult. 

UNEATH,  ad.  un-eth  [see  Eath]:  in  OK,  not  easily; 
scarcely:  Adj.  in  OK,  uneasy;  difficult. 

U  NEBBING,  pp.  un-Wblng:  not  receding,  as  the  ebb  of 
the  tide. 

UNEDIFYING,  a.  un-icPlfi-ing:  not  edifying  or  im- 
proving to  the  mind.  Unbd'ified,  a.  not  improved  or  in- 
Btruct^  in  mind  or  disposition. 

UNEDUCATED,  a.  un^u-kd-tid:  illiterate;  ignorant. 

UNEPFACED,  a.  un'^fHsf:  not  effaced,  as  from  the 
mind;  not  obliterated  or  destroyed,  as  a  writing  or  a  figure 
on  the  surface  of  a  thing. 

UNEPFECTUAL,  a.  M^f-jU'tO-dl:  ineffectuaL 

UNELECTED,  a.  un'i-Uk'Ud:  not  chosen;  not  pre- 
ferred. 

UNEMBARRASSED,  a.  un'im-bdr^rdei:  not  perplexed 
or  confused  in  mind  or  deportment;  free  from  pecuniary 
difficulties  or  incumbrances. 

UNEMBITTERED,  a.  iLu'em-Ht't^d:  not  rendered  dis- 
tressing: not  exasperated. 
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tJNEMBODlED-tJNEQtJAL. 

UNEMBODIED,  a.  un'hn-bdtPld:  free  from  a  corporeal 
body;  Dot  collected  or  formed  into  a  body,  as  troops. 

UNEMOTIONAL,  a.  un'S-md'aJiun^l:  DOt  subject  to 
emotion. 

UNEMPHATIC,  a.  un'imiftink:  not  cbaractcilzett  t)y 
emphasis  or  expressiveness.  Un'bmphat'icallt,  ad.  with- 
out energy  or  emphasis. 

UNEMPLOYED,  a.  Unhn-plaifd :  not  occupied;  with- 
out employment;  at  leisure;  not  engaged  in  work;  not  in 
use. 

UNEMPOWERED,  a.  itn'hnipau/rd:  not  empowered  or 
authorized. 

UNENCUMBERED,  a.  un'Sn-Mm'bdrd:  not  encum- 
bered or  burdened,  as  an  estate  by  mortgages,  annuitants, 
debts,  etc. 

UNENDING,  a.  un-Hd^lng:  not  coming  to  an  end;  not 
terminating;  everlasting. 

UNENDOWED,  a.  Hn'Sn-dotod' :  not  endowed,  as  with 
talent;  not  supplied  with  a  permanent  fund. 

UNENDURABLE,  a.  un'indU'rd-bl:  not  to  be  endured; 
intolerable. 

UNENGAGED,  a.  unin-g^ct:  not  bound  by  promise, 
as  to  marry;  free  from  obligation;  not  occupied.  Un'en- 
ga'gtng,  a.  not  adapted  to  win  the  affections;  not  inviting. 

UNENGLISH.  a.  un-WglUh:  not  according  to  English 
character  in  speech  or  action. 

UNENJOYED,  a.  un'Sn-joyd':  not  obtained  or  enjoyed; 
not  possessed  with  satisfaction. 

UNENLARGED,  a.  uniTi-ldrfd':  not  increased  in  bulk 
or  extent. 

UNENLIGHTENED,  a.  un'in-lWnd:  not  enlightened. 

UNENLIVENED,  a.  un'in-Mnd:  not  enlivened  or  an- 
imated. 

UNENSLAVED,  a.  Hn'in-sldfKF:  not  in  bondage;  free. 

UNENTANGLED.  a.  un'in-tdng'gld:  not  entangled; 
not  confused  or  disordered;  not  involved;  not  complicated. 

UNENTERTAINING.  a.  un^'Ur-tdn'ing:  not  enter- 
taining or  amusing. 

UNENTHRALLED,  a.  un'in-thrawUF:  not  enslaved  or 
reduced  to  thraldom. 

UNENVIABLE,  a.  ttn-^u'vl-Ml:  not  capable  of  exciting 
envy;  not  desirable;  wretched  or  embarrassing,  as  an  unen- 
viable position.  Unen'vied,  a.  exempt  from  the  envy  of 
others.    TJnbn'vioub,  a.  free  from  envy. 

UNEQUABLE,  a.  un^kftoMl:  difFerent  at  different 
times;  not  uniform. 

UNEQUAL,  a.  un^kwdl:  not  even;  not  of  the  same 
size,  age, etc.;  inferior;  inadequate;  insufficient;  ill-propor- 
tioned; ill-matched;  not  regular  or  uniform;  in  OB.,  unjust. 
Unb'qualled,  a.  unparalleled;  unrivalled.  Unb'quaixt, 
ad.  in  different  degrees;  in  0^. ,  unjustly. 
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UNEQUIVOCAL— UNEXHAUSTED. 

UNEQUIVOCAL,  a.  unr%kwW6-kdl:  not  doubtful: 
clear;  evideDt;  not  of  doubtful  signification.  Un'equiv- 
OCALLT,  ad.  Un'equiy'ocalness,  n.  the  state  of  being 
unequivocal. 

UNERRING,  a.  un-errlng:  committing  no  mistake;  in- 
capable of  error;  certain;  sure.  Unbr'ringlt,  ad.  in  an 
unerring  manner;  without  mistake. 

UNE8PIED,  pp.  un'H-picC:  not  seen;  undiscovered;  un- 
descried. 

UNESSAYED,  a.  un'is-md!:  unattempted. 

UNESSENTIAL,  a.  un'^-sen'shdl:  not  absolutely  nec- 
essaiy;  not  necessary  |o  the  existence  of  a  thing;  unimpor- 
tant 

UNEVANGELICAL,  a.  nu'e-vdn-jU'l-kdl:  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  gospel  as  interpreted  by  different  sects,  or  by  a 
pfuty  in  a  church. 

UNEVAPORATED.  a.  un'i-f)dj/d-rd-m:  that  has  not 
passed  off  in  vapor;  not  dissipated. 

UNEVEN,  a.  Hn^vn:  not  even  or  level;  not  uniform,  as 
temper;  not  of  equal  length;  in  OE,  incongruous;  unsuit- 
able: troublesome.  Une'vbklt,  ad.  Une'vbnness,  n. 
the  state  of  not  being  level;  want  of  uniformity  or  level- 


UNEXAGKJERATED,  a.  un'igt-df&r-d-ied:  not  enlarged 
beyond  the  truth. 

UNEXALTED,  a.  un'igz-awVUd:  not  raised  high;  not 
elevated  in  power. 

UNEXAMINED,  a.  un'Sgt^im'ind:  not  inquired  into  or 
investigated;  not  interrogated. 

UNEXAMPLED,  a.  un'l^gz-dm'pld:  having  do  example 
or  similar  case;  unprecedented. 

UNEXCELLED,  a.  un'iksild^:  not  excelled  or  sur- 
passed. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE,  a.  ijin'ik-$ep'shun-a'bl:  not 
liable  to  any  exception;  unobjectionable. 

UNEXCITED,  a.  un'ik-H'ted:  not  roused  or  stirred  up. 

UNEXCLUDED,  a.  Hn'iks-klffdid:  not  hindered;  not 
debarred. 

UNEXECUTED,  a.  ^n-liks'^kurm:  not  performed;  not 
signed  or  sealed,  as  a  deed. 

UNEXEMPLIFIED,  a.  tin'igt4m!pli-fld:  not  illustrated 
by  example. 

UNEXERCISED,  a.  un-ikg' ir-t^M:  not  exercised;  not 
practiced;  not  disciplined. 

UNEXERTED,  a.  un'^gz-er'Ud:  not  called  into  action; 
not  enforced. 

UNEXHAUSTED,  a.  Migzamt'H;  oot  all  us^  or 
spent. 
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•   UNLXPECTED-UNFAITHFUL. 

UNEXPECTED,  a.  un'eks-pik'tSd:  not  looked  for; 
sudden;  taken  by  surprise.  Un'expkc'tbdlt,  ad.  at  a 
time  or  in  a  manner  not  iookeil  for;  suddenly.  Un  ex- 
prc't£dnb88,  n.  the  quality  of  being  unexpected.  Un  ex- 
pbc'tant.  a.  not  expectant. 

UNEXPIRED,  a.  un'eks-ptrd:  not  ended;  that  has  not 
come  to  an  end  thcougb  lapse  of  time;  still  in  existence  or 
force. 

UNEXPLAINABLE,  a.  iin'iks-pldn'd-bl:  not  capable  of 
being  made  plain  to  the  understanding;  inexplicable.  Un'- 
bxplained',  a.  not  made  plain  or  intelligible. 

UNEXPLORED,  a.  ^n'^ks-plord':  not  searched  out  or 
examined;  unknown. 

UNEXPL08IVE,  a.  un'^ks-plo'alv:  not  explosive. 

UNEXPORTED,  a.  un'^ks-pOrfid:  not  sent  out  of  a 
country. 

UNEXPOSED,  a.  un'iks-pdid:  not  laid  open  to  view; 
concealed. 

UNEXPOUNDED,  a.  unikspowjictid:  not  explained 
pr  interpreted. 

UNEXPRESSED,  a.  unf^ks-prist':  not  expressed  or  put 
in  words;  not  mentioned  or  named.  Un'expres  sive.  a. 
not  representing  with  force;  not  emphatic;  in  OE.,  un- 
utterable; ineffable. 

UNEXPUNGED.  a.  un'^ks-punjd!:  not  expunged  or 
blotted  out;  not  obliterated. 

UNEXTENDED,  a.  un'eksUnaed:  having  no  dimen- 
sions: occupying  no  assignable  space. 

UNEXTINGUI8HABLE,  a.  Mekstlng'gwUh'dU:  that 
cannot  be  extinguished;  that  cannot  be  quenched.  Un'bx- 
tin'guibhbd,  a.  not  quenched;  not  entirely  repressed. 

UNE^XTORTED,  a.  tin' eks-tdri ^d:  spontaneous;  not 
drawn  out  by  force  or  compulsion. 

UNFABLED,  a.  un-fd'bld:  not  fictitious;  real;  true. 

UNFADED,  a.  iin-fa'ded:  not  having  lost  its  strength  or 
color;  not  withered.  Unpa'dino,  a.  not  liable  to  lose  its 
freshness;  not  transient;  not  liable  to  wither.  Umpa'dinch 
NES8.  n.  the  quality  of  being  unfading. 

UNFAILING,  a.  un-fal'ing:  not  liable  to  fail;  not  ca- 
pable of  being  exhausted;  certain.    Unpail^iiiglt,  ad. 

UNFAIR,  a.  un-fdr':  not  impartial;  using  trick  or  arti- 
fice; trickish;  dishonest;  not  just  Umpair'lt.  ad.  not  in 
a  just  manner.  Unpaib'ness,  n.  dishonesty  of  conduct  or 
practice;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  not  honorable  or 
candid  in  one's  dealings;  injustice. 

UNI'AITHFUL,  a.  un-fdiJi'ful:  inconstant;  not  observ- 
ant of  promises;  violating  trust  or  confidence;  negligent  of 
duty;  in  0B„  impious;  infidel.  Unpaith'fully,  ad. 
Unfaith'fulnbss,  n.  neglect  or  violation  of  vows  or 
promises;  breach  of  confidence  or  trust  reposed;  in  OB^ 
impiety. 
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UNFALTEKIKG— UNFERMENTED. 

UNPALTEMNG,  a.  un-fawVt&r-lng:  not  failing;  not 
hesitatiDg. 

UKFAMILIAil,  a.  un'famU'yir:  not  rendered  agree- 
able by  frequent  use;  not  accustomed;  not  known  or  ac- 
quainted with.  Un'fa¥Il'iak'itt,  n.  the  state  of  being 
UDfamiliar. 

UNFASHIONABLE,  a.  ur^CM un-a-hl:  not  according 
to  the  prevailing  mode;  not  r^ulating  dress,  etc.,  accord- 
hig  to  the  reigning  custom.  Unfabh'iomablbnbss,  n. 
neglect  of  the  prevailing  mode.    Ukfabh'ionably,  ad. 

XJNFASmONED,  a.  un-fash'Mnd:  not  fashioned  or 
modified  by  art;  not  having  a  regular  form. 

UNFASTEN,  v.  un-fdi'n:  to  loose;  to  unbind;  to  untie: 
undo  the  fastenings  of.    Uii^abt'enbd,  pp.  loosed;  untied. 
■  UNFATHERED,   a.    un-fdth'^d:    having   no   father. 
Unfath'erlt,  a.  unkind;  not  becoming  a  father. 

UNFATHOMABLE,  a.  un-fdth'um-d-bl:  that  cannot  be 
fathomed  or  sounded  by  line;  too  deep  for  measuring. 
Unfath'omablt,  ad.  Unfath'ombd,  a.  that  has  not 
been  fathomed;  exceedingly  deep. 

UNFAVORABLE,  a.  unfat^-d-bl:  not  disposed  to 
countenance;  not  kind  or  obliging;  not  propitious;  dis- 
couraging; in  OK,  illlooking.  Unfa'tobablt,  ad.  Un- 
va'vorablbnbss,  n.  the  quality  of  being  unfavorable; 
want  of  disposition  to  countenance  or  support.  Unfa'« 
yosBD,  a.  not  favored  or  assisted. 

UNFEARED,  a.  un-ferd:  not  feared  or  dreaded. 

UNFEASIBLE,  a.  unfi'wi-bl:  impracticable. 

UNFEATHERED,  a.  un-feth'erd:  having  no  feathers; 
unfledged. 

UNFEED,  a.  un-fed  [un,  and/00]:  not  having  received* 
a  fee;  unpaid. 

UNFEELING,  a.  itn-feVing:  void  of  sensibility;  cruel; 
caUous.    Unfbbl'inolt,  ad.    Unfbbl'isonesb,  n. 

UNFEIGNED,  a.  unfdnd  or  un-fdn'^d:  not  counter- 
feit; real;  sincere.  Unpeiqn'bdlt,  ad.  without  hypocrisy; 
sincerely. 

UNFELT,  a.  un-fllt':  not  felt;  not  perceived. 

UNFEMININE,  a.  un-fi^m'^rnin:  not  according  to  the 
female  character  or  manners. 

UNFENCED,  a.  Hn-fimt:  uninclosed  by  a  fence. 

UNFERMENXED,  a.  un'fer-nUnt'H:  that  has  not  under- 
gone the  process  of  fermentation;  unleavened. — Unfbr- 
MENTBD  BREAD,  bread  made  without  yeast  or  other  fer- 
mentative. The  dietetic  advantages  of  the  form  of  unfer- 
mented  bread  known  as  aerated  bread  are  considered  to  be 
its  perfect  cleanness  and  purity,  its  light  and  uniform 
texture,  and  its  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor;  also  the  fact 
that  it  retains  much  of  the  ingredients  of  the  wheat  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of^blood  and  muscle,  and  are 
allowed  to  escape  in  fermented  bread.  It  is  recommended 
for  ordinary  diet,  particularly  in  cases  of  indigestion,  flat- 
ulence, etc. — See  AttRATBD  Brbad. 

80-88 
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tTNFETTER— tJNFORGlVEN. 

UNFBTTER,  v.  dn^fitUr:  to  looae  from  fetters  or 
bonds;  to  free  from  restraint  Unfbt'terbd,  pp.:  Adj. 
free  from  restraint. 

UNFIGUKBD,  a.  iinrfi^vrd:  plain;  not  covered  or 
adorned  wiih  figures. 

UNFILIAL,  a.  un-flVi-dl:  undutiful;  not  becoming  a 
child.  ^ 

UNFILLED,  a.  Hn-fild:  not  filled;  not  fully  supplied. 

UNFINISHED,  a.  un-fin'WU:  not  complete;  not  brought 
to  an  end;-  wanting  the  last  touch. 

UNFIT,  a.  un-fitf:  unsuitable;  unqualified;  unworthy; 
incompetent:  V.  to  disable;  to  disqualify.  Unpit'ttng, 
imp.:  Adj..  disqualifying;  unbecoming;  improper.  Un- 
fit'ted,  pp.  disqualified;  rendered  unsmtable.  Unftt'ly, 
ad.  Unfit'kbss,  n.  want  of  suitable  powers  or  qualifica- 
tions; want  of  propriety  or  adaptation  to  character  or 
place. 

UNFIX,  T.  un-/ik»':  to  remove,  as  a  bond  or  fastening;  to 
loose  from  that  which  fastens;  to  unsettle.  Umnx'mG, 
imp.  Unfixed',  pp. :  Adj.  wandering;  inconstant;  having 
no  settled  object.  Unfix'ednbss,  n.  Uie  state  of  being  un- 
fixed or  unsettled. 

UNFLACKJING,  a.  xinfldg'fflng:  not  drooping;  main- 
taining strength  or  spirit. 

UNFLATTERING,  a.  un-fiatfter-lng:  not  conceaUng 
the  truth;  not  gratifying  with  obsequious  behavior. 

UNFLEDGED,  a.  un-flejct:  not  yet  furnished  with 
feathers;  not  having  attained  to  full  growth. 

UNFLESHED,  a.  ttn-JUshf:  not  seasoned  to  blood; 
untried. 

•  UNFLINCHING,  a.  Hn-flirUh'ing:  not  shrinking;  reso- 
lute. 

UNFOILED,.  a.  ^kn-fcyld^:  not  vanquished. 

UNFOLD,  V.  fin-fdlct:  to  expand;  to  open;  to  spread 
out;  to  lay  open  to  "new;  to  disclose;  to  reveal.  Unfold'- 
INQ,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  expanding  or  disclosing.  Un- 
fold'ed,  pp. 

UNFOLD,  V.  Hn-flM:  to  set  free  from  a  fold,  as  sheep. 

UNFORBIDDEN,  a.  un'f^^ficTn:  not  prohibited;  al- 
lowed. 

UNFORCED,  a.  un-forsf:  not  constrained;  not  urged  or 
impelled;  not  feigned;  natural;  not  violent. 

UNFORESEEN,  a.  un'fdr-iin':  not  seen  or  known 
beforehand. 

UNFORETOLD,  a.  Mfdr-md!:  not  predicted. 

UNFOREWARNED,  a.  un'fur-wawtmd :  not  previously 
warned  or  admonished. 

UNFORGETFUL,  a.  un'far-gHful:  not  forgetful. 

UNFORGIVEN,  a.  un'kr-glv'n:  not  pardoned.  Un*- 
foboiy'ing,  a.  not  disposed  to  overlook  or  pardon  offenses* 
implacable. 
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UNFORGOTTEN— UNFURNISHED. 

UNFORGOTTEN,  a.  unf^n-gdi' n,  or  UN'FORaor'.  a. 
-gdt:  not  lost  to  memory;  not  overlooked. 

UNFORMED,  a.  un-fmormd:  not  modified  or  molded 
into  regular  shape. 

UNF0R8AKEN,  a.  unpr-ad'hri:  not  deserted;  not  en- 
tirely neglected. 

UNFORTIFIED,  a.  un^'ti-fid:  not  secured  from  at- 
tack by  walls  and  defenses;  not  guarded;  defenseless. 

UNFORTUNATE,  a.  un-fdr'tU-ndi:  not  successful;  not 

Erosperous.    Unpor'tunately,  ad.  without  success;  un- 
appily;  unluckily. 

UNFOSSILIZED,  a.  un-fo^sil-Ud:  not  converted  into 
stone. 

UNFOUGHT,  a.  unfawt:  not  contended  or  contested, 
as  a  battle. 

UNFOUND,  a.  un-favmd :  not  found;  not  met  with. 

UNFOUNDED,  a.  un-favm^M:  not  foundetl;  having 
no  foundation ;  vain;  idle. 

UNFRAGRANT,  a.  un-frd'grdnt:  not  sweet-smelling. 

UNFRAMED,  a.  un-frdmcF:  not  formed. 

UNFRANCHISED,  a.  un-frdu'chM:  having  no  fran- 
chise; disfranchised. 

UNFRAUGHT,  a.  tin-fratot':  not  freighted;  not  filled 
or  stored. 

UNFREED,  a.  un-frect:  not  liberated. 

UNFREIGHTED.  a.  un-frdt'id:  not  loaded,  as  a  ship. 

UNFREQUENT,  a.  {in-fre' ktoint:  not  common;  infre- 
quent. Un'freqxtent'ed,  a.  rarely  visited;  seldom  resorted 
to;  solitary. 

UNFRIENDED,  a.  un-fHnclfH:  wanting  friends.  Un- 
fribnd'lt,  a.  not  kind;  not  favorable.  UKFRiEND'Ln«B88, 
n.  want  of  kindness. 

UNFROCK,  V.  Hn-frdk':  to  disrobe;  to  divest  of  a  frock; 
to  degrade,  as  a  clergyman  from  his  office. 

UNFROZEN,  a.  un-frozn:  not  frozen. 

UNFRUGAL,  a.  unfr6'gdl:  not  saving  or  economical. 

UNFRUITFUL,  a.  un-fr6ff^l:  not  producing  fruit;  un- 
productive; barren;  vain.  Unfruit'fully,  ad.  Unfruit'- 
FTTLNBSS,  u.  barrenness;  unproductiveness. 

UNFULFILLED,  a.  un'ful-fild':  not  accomplished. 

UNFUMED,  a.  un-fumd':  not  fumigated;  in  OE,,  not 
exhaling  smoke,  as  in  fumigation. 

UNFUNDED,  a.  itn-fundid:  having  no  permanent  fund 
for  the  pavment  of  interest;  floating.  Unfunded  debt, 
floating  debt,  consisting  of  bill9,  notes,  and  other  obligations 
of  varying  amounts,  and  due  at  different  times  (see  Bijnd). 

UNFURL,  V.  un-ferV:  to  loose  and  unfold;  to  expand. 
Unfur  LING,  imp.  unfolding.  Unfurled',  pp.  unfolded- 
expanded. 

UNFURNISHED,  a.  Hn-fei-'nisht;  not  supplied  with 
furniture;  empty;  unsupplied, 
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UNGAINLY— UNGLOVK 

UNGAINLY,  a.  un-gan'1%  [L.  un,  not;  Scot,  gane,  to 
suffice,  to  be  fit;  ganand,  fit  or  becomiDg:  Icel.  gegn^  con- 
yenient,  suitable:  comp.  Gael,  geanail,  comely,  cheerfolj: 
Dot  expert  or  dexterous;  clumsy;  awkward;  uocoutb.  Un. 
OAiM'Lrasss.  n.  clumsiness. 

UNGALLANT,  a.  un-gdtlani:  discourteous;  rode. 
Unqal'lantlt,  ad. 

UNGALLED,  a.  un-gawld!:  unhurt;  un  wounded. 

UNGARNISHED,  a.  Hn-gdr'nUht:  not  garnished  or  fur- 
nished; unadorned. 

UNGARRISONED,  a.  un-gdrrUund:  not  furnished 
with  troops  for  defense. 

UNGARTERED,  a.  Ungdi^Urd:  without  garters. 

UNGATHERED,  a.  tmgdth'erd:  not  collected;  not 
picked  or  plucked. 

UNGENERATED,  a.  un-jin'&r-d-Ud:  unbegotten;  hav- 
ing no  beginning.  Uhgkn'kbativb,  a.  -ir-d-tiv,  hi  0^.,  be- 
getting nothing. 

UNGENEROUS,  a.  un:jin^'tts:  lacking  m  or  desdtute 
of  generosity  or  liberality;  illiberal;  not  magnammous. 
Ungbn  EKODBLT,  ad.  uukmdly;  dishonorably. 

UNGENLAL,  a.  un-jifni-dl:  not  favorable  to  naioral 
growth. 

UNGENTEEL,  a.  Hn'jSn-tel:  not  consistent  with  polite 
manners  or  good  breeding.    Um'gbnteel'lt,  ad. 

UNGENTLE,  a.  unjSn'U:  harsh;  rude.  Unoent'lt, 
ad.  harshl3r.  Ungen'tlbness,  n.  harshness;  rudeness:  uo- 
kindness;  incivility. 

UNGENTLEMANLY,  a.  uiyjenU-mdn-li,  or  Ungen'- 
TLEMANLiKB,  a.  -nian-llk:  not  befitting  a  gentleman.  Un- 
gbn'tlemamlinbss,  n.  the  quality  of  being  unlike  a  gentle- 
man. 

UNGEOMETRICAL,  a.  un'je-d-mii'H'kdl:  not  agreeable 
to  the  rules  of  geometry. 

UNGIFTED,  a.  un-g)ft'H:  not  endowed  with  peculiar 
faculties. 

UNGILDED,  a.  un-gUd^^d,  or  Ungilt',  a.  -glU:  pot 
oyerlaid  with  gilding. 

UNGIRD,  v.  im-gerd:  to  loose  from  a  girdle  or  baud; 
to  unbind.  UNGmD^me,  imp.  Ukgibd'ed,  pp.,  or  Us- 
GIRT',  pp. :  Adj.  loosely  dressed. 

UNGLADDENED,  a.  unrglddnd:  not  made  glad  or 
cheered. 

UNGLAZED,  a.  unglazd:  not  furnished  with  glass, as 
unglazed  windows;  not  coated  with  a  glaze  or  ghmng,  as 
unglazed  pottery. 

UNGLORIFIED,  a.  unglo'rUfid:  not  exalted  with  praise 
and  adoration. 

UNGLOVE,  V.  un-gluv':  to  remove  the  glove  from;  to 
uncover  the  hand  by  removing  the  glove.   . 
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UNGODLY-UNGUARDED. 

TJITGODLY,  a.  un-gdctli:  wicked;  impious;' De_ 
the  worship  of  Qod.    Ungod'liness,  n.  disregard  ^f 
and  His  oommaDds. 

UKGORED,  a.  U7i-gdrd':  Dot  gored;  unwounded;  unhurt 
by  hoTD  or  spear. 

UN€K)RGED,  a.  Oin-g^d^:  not  filled;  not  sated. 
UN€K>T,  a.  un-gof,  or  Ungotten,  pp.  un-gdfn:  not  ac- 
quired; in  OE.,  not  begotten. 

UN€K)VERNABLE.  a.  un-ff&v'em^-bl:  that  cannot  be 

fovemed  or  restrained;  unruly.  UnooVbrnablt,  ad. 
rNGOT^BRKABLBNBSs,  u.  the  quality  of  not  being  able  to  be 
restrained;  unruliness.  Umooy'brned.  a.  not  subjected  to 
laws  or  principles;  not  restrained  or  regulated. 

UNGRACED.  a.  un-grdif:  not  embellished  or  dignified; 
not  honored.  irNORACB'FUL,  a.  not  marked  with  ease  and 
dignity;  wanting  beauty  and  elegance,  as  manner.  Un- 
qkace'fullt,  ad.  awkwardly;  inelegantly.,  Ukoracb'- 
FuiiNB88,  n.  want  of  ease  or  dignity;  awkwardness. 

UNGRACIOUS,  a.  iin-grd'shus:  oflTensive;  unpleasing; 
odious;  hateful.    Unora'ciouslt,  ad. 

UNGRAMMATICAL,  a.  ungrdm-matfi-Ml:  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  grammar.  Un'gramhat  icallt, 
ad. 

UNGRANTED,  a.  un-grdnf^:  not  conceded;  not  be- 
stowed or  conferred. 

UNGRATEFUL,  a.  unnratfUtl:  not  thankful  or  show- 
ing gratitude,  as  for  favors  conferred  or  kindness  shown; 
not  agreeable;  unpleasing,  as  sounds  or  speech.  Unoratb'- 
FULLT,  ad.  Unoratb'fulnbsb,  n.  the  state  of  being  un- 
grateful for  favors  received ;  ill  return  for  a  kindness;  un- 
pleasantness. 

UNGRATIFIED,  u.  iin-grdt'l-fid:  not  pleased  or  satis- 
fled;  not  indulged. 

UNGRAVELY,  ad.  un^dv'li:  without  seriousness. 

UNGROUNDED,  a.  iin-grawnded:  having  no  founda- 
tion or  support;  unfounded;  false. 

UNGRLT)GED,  a.  tm-grmd:  given  willingly.  Un- 
GBUDo'iNG,  a.  freely  giving.     Ungrudg'inglt,  ad. 

UNGUAL,  a.  ung'gwdl  [L.  unguis,  a  nail,  a  claw] :  per- 
taining to,  of  the  nature  of.  or  shaped  like  a  nail,  claw,  or 
hoof;  iiaving  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  attached.  Un'guical, 
a.  -gtol-kdl,  pertaining  to  or  like  a  claw.  Ungdic'ular,  a. 
-gw^k'u-ler,  formed  as  a  nail  or  claw.  Unguic'ulate,  a. 
-Idt,  or  Unguic'ulated,  a.  -Id-ted,  having  claws;  in  bot., 
applied  to  petals  which  have  an  unguis  or  stalk.  Ungui- 
FORM.  a.  iinggm-fatonn  [L.  format  shape]:  claw-shaped. 
Uu'gutb,  n.  -gwU,  Un'gues.  n.  plu.  -gwez  [L.]:  a  claw;  in 
bot.,  the  narrowed  part  of  the  base  of  a  petal. 

UNGUARDED,  a.  nn-gdrd'ed:  not  watched;  not  defend- 
ed; not  attentive  to  danger;  not  cautious;  inconsiderate 
Unguardedly,  ad.  Unguard'bdhebs,  n.  the  state  of 
being  unguarded. 
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XJNGUENT-UNGULA. 

UKGUENT,  n.  un^gwhit  [L.  unguentwrn,  an  ointment, 
a  perfume — from  ungo,  I  besmear:  F.  ongueni:  It.  unguei^ 
to:  comp.  Gael,  ung^  to  anoint]:  a  soft  composition  used 
externally  for  the  cure  of  sores,  burns,  and  the  like;  an 
ointment.      Un'guentary,  a.  -gwin-ter-l,  or   UNGtJBafT'- 
OU8,  a.  -gwint'uSt  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  an  unguent. 
—  Unguents  or  ointments  consist  ox  some  active  agent  in 
solution^  or  in  the  form  of  a  soft  extract,  or  in  fine  powder, 
carefully  rubbed  up  with  some  fatty  matter  or  mixture  of 
several  such  matters,  e.g.,  prepared  lard,  prefmred  suet, 
white  wax,  yellow  wax,  oUye-oil,  and  almond-oil.      There 
are  many  ointments  enumerated  in  the  Fharmacopcaa. 
Some,  e.g.,  ointments  of  aconitia,  atropia,  and  belladonna, 
are  employed  to  allay  neuralgia  and  local  pains;  simple 
ointments  (consisting  of  white  wax,  prepared  lard,  and 
almond-oil)  are  employed  in'  dressing  raw  and  blistered 
surfaces;  ointments  of  cantharides  and  of  savin  are  used  to 
keep  up  the  discharge  from  issues  or  blistered  surfaces; 
ointments  of  creosote,  galls,  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of 
zinc,  etc.,  serve  as  astringents;  ointments  of  ammoniated 
mercury,  calomel,  nitrate  and  red  iodide  of  jnercury,  io- 
dine, iodide  of  potassium,  elemi,  resm,  and  turpentine,  act 
as  astringents  of  varying  power;  and  ointment  of  red  ox- 
ide of  mercury  as  a  mild  caustic.    Many  of  the  ointments 
are  of  special  service  in  skin-diseases,  and  sulpiiur  oin^ 
ment  is  the  specific  application  for  itch. 

UNGUESSED,  a.  un-gisf:  not  reached  by  conjecture; 
unsuspected. 

UNGUIdAL,  UNGUICULAJI,  UNGUICULATE.  UN- 
GUIS, etc. :  pee  under  Ungual. 

UNGUICULATA.  un-gwik-u-lafta,  in  Zoology:  a  section 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  consisting  of  animals  which  have 
toes  furnished  with  nails  or  claws.  In  the  system  of  Lin- 
nsBUs,  it  includes  the  orders  Bruta,  Qlires,  Primaiei,  and 
Fera;  in  that  of  Cuvier,  the  orders  Bimana,  Quadrumana, 
Camaria,  Mariupialia,  Bodeniia,  and  JSaeniaia.  See 
Ungual. 

UNGUIDED,  a.  Hn^l'dH:  not  guided  or  directed;  not 
regulated. 

UNGUILTY,  a.  tin-^«.-  not  guilty;  innocent 

UNGULA,  a.  ting'gu-ld  [L.'ungula,  a  hoof— from  un- 
guiSf  a  claw]:  a  hoof;  a  hoof-shaped  section  of  a  cylinder, 
cone,  or  the  like,  cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique  to  the  base.  Un*- 
GULATB,  a.  'Idi,  or  Un'gulatbd,  a.  -Id-iSd,  hoof-shaped; 
having  the  digits  inclosed  in  hoofs.  Ungulata,  n.  plu. 
vng^gu-ld'td,  or  Un'gulates,  -lats,  the  order  of  mammals 
which  includes  the  hoofed  quadrupeds,  dassed  as  Perigte- 
daetyla  and  Ariiodaetyla  (see  these  titles:  also  Foot:  Pach- 
tdbrmata:  2iOOix>GT).  Un'gulous,  .a.  4u»,  pertaining 
to  or  resembling^  a  hoof.  Un'gulite-grit,  -lU-grU  [L 
ungula,  a  hoof;  Eug.  grit]:  in  geol:,  a  series  of  greenish- 
colored  shales  and  grits  occurring  near  St.  Petersburg,  so 
called  because  their  prevailing  shdl  is  the  obolm  or  ungula, 
a  nail-shaped  brachiopod. 
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UNGULED— UNHARMED. 

XJNGTJLED,  ung'guld,  in  Heraldry:  Laving  hoofs  of  a 
tincture  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bearing. 

TJNGVAR,  or  Unghvab,  dng'vdr  or  Sng-vdr:  important 
market-town  in  n.e.  Hungarv,  cbarminglv  situated  on  Uie 
river  Ungb,  90  m.  n.n.e.  of  Debreczin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bp. ,  and  has  a  very  old  castle,  a  beautiful  church,  a  seminary 
and  gymnasium.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  salt,  cattle,  and 
particularly  wine,  vines  being  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  (1880)  lUSTS.— U.  is  also  the  name  of  a 
county  or  district;  about  1,200  sq.  m.  (pop.  180,000).— Pop. 
of  town  (1836)  13.460. 

UNHABITABLE,  a.  unMb't-id-bl:  in  OK,  that  cannot 
be  dwelt  in;  not  fit  for  abode;  uninhabitable. 

UNHABITUATED,  a.  un'M-mfu-d-tid:  not  accus- 
tomed. 

UNHAOKED,  a.  Hn-hdki':  not  notched  or  hacked;  not 
hewn. 

UNHACENETED.  a.  iin-Adiifnid:  not  hackneyed;  not 
worn  by  use  and  repetition. 

UNHALLOWED,  a.  un-Ml'ldd:  profane;  unholy;  im- 
pure. 

UNHAND,  V.  4in'MrUF:  to  loose  from  the  hand;  to  let 
go. 

UNHANDLED,  a.  iin-hdn'dld:  not  touched;  not  treated 
or  discoursed  on. 

UNHANDSOlfE,  a.  un-Mmr9um:  awkward;  un- 
manageable; inconvenient;  not  beautiful;  ungraceful; 
henc^,  unbecoming;  uncivil;  illiberal;  unfair.  I^hakd'- 
80MBLT,  ad.  ungracefully;  inelegantly;  illiberally.  Un- 
hand'somenesb,  n.  want  of  beauty  and  elegance;  unfair- 
ness; incivility;  illiberalness. 

L^HANDT.  a.  tinhdn'di:  not  skilful  and  ready  in  the 
use  of  the  hands;  awkward;  not  convenient.  Unhan'dilt, 
ad.  awkwardly;  clumsily.  UKHANDmBSS,  n.  want  of 
dexterity;  awkwardness. 

UNHANG,  a.  itn-Mn^:  to  divest  of  hangings,  as  •a 
room;  to  take  from  the  hmges,  as  a  door.  Unhakoed',  or 
Unhuko',  a.  not  put  to  death  by  hanging. 

UNHAPPY,  a.  un-Mp'pl:  not  happy;  more  or  less 
miserable  or  wretched;  unfortunate;  brining  ill  fortune; 
wretched;  evil;  calamitous;  in  OE.,  mischievous.  Unhap'- 
PILY,  ad.  unfortunately;  miserably;  in  OB.,  mischievously. 
Unhap'pibd,  a.  -pld,  in  OJK,  made  unhappy.  Unhap'- 
PTNB88,  n.  misfortune;  misery;  wretchedness. 

UNHARASSED.  a.  Hn-hdr'ast:  not  harassed;  not  fa- 
tigued with  bodily  labor  or  with  care;  at  ease. 

UNHARBORED,  a.  Hn-Mr'berd:  not  sheltered. 

UNHARDENED,  a.  Hn-hdydnd:  not  hardened;  not 
made  firm  or  compact;  not  made  obdurate,  as  the  heart. 

UNHARDY,  a.  un-hdr^di:  not  hardy  or  courageous;  not 
able  to  endure  fatigue;  feeble. 

UNHARMED,  a.  un-Mrmd':  unhurt;  uninjured, 
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UNHARM0NI0U8— UNHIVE. 

UNHARM0NI0U8,  a.  iin'hdr-md'nl-us:  not  hannoni 
ous;  incongruous;  discordant.     Un'harmo'niously,  ad. 

UNHARNESS,  v.  un-Mr'n^:  to  looee  from  harness  or 
gear;  to  divest  of  armor.  Unhar'nbbsino,  imp.  Unhab'- 
NBsasD,  pp. 

UNHATCHED.  a.  iin-hdcfif:  not  hatclied;  immature; 
not  disclosed. 

UNHAUNTED,  a.  Hn-hdnt'ed:  not  haunted;  not  tit- 
quented  or  resorted  to;  solitary. 

UNHAZARDED,  a.  UnMt^^d^:  not  hazarded;  not 
put  in  danger;  not  exposed  to  loss. 

UNHEALTHY,  a.  un-hiim:  not  healthy;  unsound; 
sickly.  Unhbalth'ful,  a.  injurious  to  health;  unwhole- 
some. Unhbalth'fullt,  ad.  Unhealth  ilt,  ad.  in  an 
.unwholesome  manner.  Unhealth'ikbss,  n.  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  unhealthy. 

UNHEARD,  a.  iin-TUrd':  not  heard;  not  perceived  by 
the  ear;  unknown  to  fame;  obscure.  Unhbabd  of,  un- 
precedented. 

UNHEART,  ▼.  iin-hdrf:  in  OE.,  to  discourage;  to  de- 
press. 

UNHEATED,  a.  ^n-hit^id:  not  made  hot. 

UNHEAVENLY,  a.  un-h^n-U:  not  heavenly. 

UNHEDGED,  a.  Hn-h^':  not  surrounded  by  a  hedge; 
not  fenced  in. 

UNHEEDED,  a.  iin-hid'H:  disregarded;  n^lected. 
Unhbbd'ful,  a.  inattentive;  careless.  Unhbbd  fully, 
ad.  Unhbbd'ino,  a.  careless;  negligent.  Unhbed'inolt, 
ad.    Unhbbd't,  a.  -JUd'i,  in  OB.,  precipitate;  sudden. 

UNHELE,  V.  U7i-m'  [un,  not;  AS.  hslan,  to  conceal]: 
in  OB.,  to  uncover. 

UNHELM,  V.  Hn-Mlm':  to  remove  or  deprive  of  a  helm 
or  helmet.  Unhblmed,  pp.  a.  Hn-h^lnuf,  deprived  of  a 
helm  or  helmet;  being  without  a  helmet. 

UNHELPED,  a.  Hn-Mlpf:  having  no  aid  or  helper; 
tmsupported.    UiraBLP'FiTL,  a.  -ful,  giving  no  assistance. 

UNHEPPEN,  a.  tLU-Mp'p^n  [wn,  not;  AS.  hap,  fit]:  in 
pT<yo.  Eng.,  ugly;  awkward;  deformed;  misshapen. 

UNHEROIC,  a.  tin'he-rd'lk:  not  heroic;  not  brave. 

UNHESITATING,  a.  iJLn'Mz'l-ia-ilng:  not  remaining  in 
doubt;  prompt;  ready.    Unhbs'itatinglt,  ad. 

UNHEWN,  a.  Hn-hun':  not  dressed,  as  stone;  rough. 

UNHINDERED,  a.  un-hlndird:  not  hindered  or  op- 
posed. 

UNHINGE,  V.  unhlrtj':  to  take  from  the  hinges;  to  un> 
fix;  to  loosen;  to  disorder;  to  trouble;  to  unsettle;  to  in- 
capacitate. Unhino'ino,  imp.  Unhotobd',  pp.  loosed 
from  the  hinges;  unsettled;  deranged. 

UNHISTORICAL.  a.  unhU-V^'l-kdl:  not  pertaining  to 
or  contained  in  history. 

UNHIVE,  V.  iin-hXv :  to  drive  from  a  hive;  to  deprive 
of  a  habitation. 
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UNHOARD-UNICELLULAR. 

UNHOARD,  y.  un-hord':  to  dissipate  or  scatter  Ibat 
which  has  been  hoarded. 

UNHOLY,  a.  ui^ho'lU  profane;  not  holy;  Dot  hallowed 
or  consecrated;  impious;  wicked  j  impure;  not  ceremonially 
purified.  Unuo'lilt,  ad.  in  an  unholy  manner.  Unho  - 
LiKsee,  D.  impiety;  an  unsanctified  state  of  the  heart;  pro- 
faneness. 

UNHONORED,  a.  unrdn'ird:  not  honored;  not  regarded; 
not  held  in  high  estimation;  not  celebrated. 

UNHOOK,  y.  un-Mk':  to  loose  or  detach  from  a  hook. 

UNHOPED,  a.  un-hapt:  not  expected;  not  so  probable 
as  to  excite  hope— usually  with  for,  as  an  unhoped-fin'  suc- 
cess. Unhopb'ful,  a.  leaying  no  room  for  hope.  Uhhofv'- 
FULLY,  ad. 

UNHORSE,  y.  ttn-Mnf:  to  throw  or  drag  from  a  horse; 
to  cause  to  dlismount.  Unhobssd',  pp.  thrown  from  a 
horse.  Ukhobsii^g,  imp.  throwing  from  a  horse;  dis- 
mounting. 

UNHOUSE,  y.  un-hofjoz':  to  drive  from  a  house  or  habi- 
tation. Unhoused',  pp.  a.  expelled  from  a  house  or  shelter; 
houseless;  destitute  of  shelter;  having  no  settled  habitation. 

UNHOUSELED,  or  Unhoubbllbd,  a.  Hn-Jmo'tiild  [see 
Hovsbl]:  not  having  received  the  Eucharist. 

UNHUMBLED,  a.  un-Mmbld:  not  humbled;  not 
ashamed;  not  contrite  in  spirit. 

UNHUNG:  see  under  Unhang. 

UNHUNTED,  a.  un-huni'ed:  not  hunted;  not  pursued 
with  bounds,  as  game. 

UNHURT,  a.  un-lUrf:  not  injured;  not  harmed.  Un 
hubt'ful,  a.  harmless.    Unhurt'fully,  ad. 

UNHU8BANDED,  a.  un-huz'bdnd-ed:  without  or  de- 
prived of  a  husband;  not  husbanded  or  managed  wiUi 
frugality. 

UNHUSK.  V.  un-M»Jif:  to  free  from  husks.  Uw- 
huskkd',  a.  freed  from  the  husk.  Unhusk'ino,  n.  the  proc- 
ess of  freeing  grain  or  other  com  from  the  husk. 

UNI-,  prefix,  u'nl  [L.  unus,  onej:  a  prefix  signifying 
only  one  or  producing  one. 

UNIATS,  u'ni-dts,  or  U'nl^tks,  -dU:  members  of  a 
Greek  or  Oriental  chh.  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome 
and  detached  from  a  schismatical  parent  chh.  There  are 
Greek  U.,  Chaldean  U.,  and  Armenian  U.  (see  Unitbd 
Armbnl/lns).  The  Uniate  Greeks  proper  employ  the 
Basilian  or  the  Chrysostoman  liturgy  in  Greek.  The 
Uniate  Bulgarians,  RutheniaDS.  and  KoumaDiaDS  use  the 
Greek  liturgy  translated  into  their  own  languages.  See 
Grbbk  Chuhch—  United  Greeks,  There  are  about  12,000 
Greek  Uniats  in  the  United  States— nearly  all  Ruthenians 
and  Roumanians. 

UNIAXIAL,  a.  u'ni-dkfsl-dl  [L.  iiniu,  one,  and  Eng 
mob]:  having  but  one  axis. 

UNICELLULAR,  a.  u'ni-eeVu-ler  [L.  Unus,  one.  and 
Eng.  cellular]',  composed  of  one  ceU. 
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UNICLIKAL-UNICORN. 

TJNICLINAL.  a.  H'ni-kll'ndl  [L.  untu,  one;  Gr.  kUno,  I 
bend,  I  lean]:  \ngeol,  iDcliniog in  one  direction;  monoclinal. 

UNICORN,  n.  u'nl-kawm  [L.  amu,  one;  eamu,a.hoTfi]: 
fabulous  animal  resembUng  a  horse,  but  having  one  horn 
issuing  from* its  forehead;  the  sea-unicorn  or  narwhal,  an 
animal  of  the  whale  kind  having  a  long  twisted  tusk  grow- 
ing out  of  its  nose.  U'nicor'nous,  a.  -kdr^niii,  one- 
homed.  Unicorn-boot,  the  root  of  ffeldnlaa  dioiea,  ord. 
Melanthdcea,  used  in  N.  America  as  an  anthelmintic. — 
The  Unicom  is  mentioned  bv  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors as  a  native  of  India,  and  is  described  as  being  of  the  size 
of  a  horse,  but  so  swift  that  no  horse  could  overtake  it;  the 
body  white,  but  otherwise  resembliug  that  of  a  horse,  with 
one  straight  horn  li  to  2  cubits  long  on  the  forehead;  the 
base  of  the  horn  white,  the  middle  black,  the  tip  red;  head 
red,  and  eyes  blue.  The  oldest  author  who  describes  it  is 
Ctesias,  about  B.C.  400.  physician  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon.  His  information ,  however,  was  at  second- 
hand. He  calls  it  the  Wild  Ass  (Orws  agrios).  Aristotle 
briefly  mentions  it  under  the  name  Indian  Ass,  saying: 
'We  have  never  seen  a  solid-hoofed 'animal  with  two 
horns,  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  that  have  one 
horn,  as  the  Indian  A^  and  the  Oryx.'  Pliny  follows  Ar- 
istotle in  the  main,  but  says  that  the  Indian  Ass  is  one- 
hoofed,  and  the  Oryx  two-hoofed.  He  speaks  also  of  the 
Monokeros,  a  very  fierce  animal,  with  the  body  of  a  horse, 
head  of  a  stag,  feet  of  an  elephant,  tail  of  a  wUd  boar,  and 
a  sinffle  horn.  All  these  accounts  are  evidently  much 
tinged  with  fable.  Not  more  credible  are  those  of  more 
mcHiem  authors.  Lobo,  in  his  Eistorv  of  Abysnnia,  de- 
scribes the  U.  as  resembling  a  beautiful  horse;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  animal  in  that  re- 
gion. Though  the  descriptions  of  the  U.  given  by  the  an- 
cients apply  very  poorly  to  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  it  is 
Srobable  tliat  that  animal  was  the  origin  of  them  all  In 
ke  manner,  it  is  probable  that  the  head  of  a  U.  which 
Barrow  saw  depicted  on  the  side  of  a  cavern  in  s.  Africa, 
and  the  head  of  a  U.  described  and  figured  by  Campbell  in 
his  Second  Journey  in  8.  Africa,  are  to  be  referred  to  some 
species  of  rhinoceros.  The  word  U.  is  erroneously  used 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Test.  (e.g..  Deut. 
xxxlii.  17)  to  translate  the  Hebrew  reem.  The  Septus* 
gint  led  the  way  in  this,  by  using  the  Greek  Monokeroe; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  animal  meant 
is  the  rhinoceros.  The  r66m  was,  however,  certainly  not 
a  one-homed,  but  a  two-horned  animal.  In  the  passage 
noted  above,  where  the  Authorized  Version  has  *  horns  of 
unicorns,'  the  Revised  Version  has  *  horns  of  the  wild  ox.' 
Elsewhere  the  alternative  'ox-antelope'  is  ^ven  in  the 
margin  of  the  new  version.— For  the  Sea- Unicom,  see 
Narwhal. 

The  U.  is  best  known  as  a  heraldic  charge  or  supporter. 
Two  unicorns  were  home  as  supporters  of  the  Scottish 
royal  arms  for  about  a  century  before  the  union  of 
the  crowns;  and  the  sinister  supporter  of  the  insig- 
nia of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  unicorn  argent,  ann^, 
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raiCOSTATE-UNlFORM. 

crlned,  and  UDg-ulcd  or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  composed 
of  crosses  patee  and  fleurs-de-)is,  with  a  chain  affixed,  pass- 
ing between  the  fore-legs  and  reflexed  over  the  back,  o( 
the  last. 

UNICOSTATE,  a.  unX-kos'tdt  p[i.  ttnus,  one;  eosta,  a 
ribl:  in  bot.,  having  a  single  rib  or  costa  in  the  middle, 
called  the  midrib— applied  to  leaves. 

UNIDEAED,  a.  un'i-de'dd:  having  no  idea;  inane. 

UNIDEAL,  a.  un'i-d^dl:  not  ideal;  real. 

UNIEQUIVALENT.  H'nU-kwiViJirUnt:  in  ch£m.,  ap- 
plied  to  an  element  whose  atom  is  supposed  to  have  only 
one  combining  power. 

UNIFACIAL,  a.  u'nl'fd^shal  [L.untM.  one;  facU$,  the 
face]:  having  only  one  face  or  front  surface. 

UNIFICATION,  UNIFIED:  see  under  Unift. 

UNIFLORAL,  a.  H'nl-flffrcti  [L.  unu9,  one;  fla$  or 
forem,  a  flower]:  havmg  but  one  flower. 

UNIFORM,  a.  ii'ni-fawrm  [F.  wniTonw^— from  L.  ti»i- 
farmis,  having  onlv  one  form  or  shape— from  Unut,  one; 
forma,  shape]:  having  always  the  same  form,  manner,  or 
character;  dot  diflTcrent;  not  variable;  r^ular;  equable;  un* 
deviatine;  consistent;  homogeneous:  N.  [F.  tinifarme,  a 
uniform]:  an  official  or  state  dress;  the  particular  style  of 
dress  as  regards  form,  fashion,  color,  etc.,  which  is  worn, 
or  prescribed  to  be  worn  officially  by  members  of  the  same 
service  or  body,  as  in  the  army,  navy,  police,  by  railway 
employ^,  etc.  Compulsory  uniforms  came  in  with  the 
insUtution  of  standing  armies.  Soldiers  serving  with  corps 
were  dressed  after  iheir  own  fancy  well  into  the  17th  c. ;  in 
the  Brit.  navy,  uniforms  were  not  fixed  with  certainty  un- 
til the  reign  of  Gkorge  III.  Blue  is  the  prevailing  color  in 
military  and  naval  uniforms,  the  police,  etc. ,  though  orna- 
mented and  '  faced '  differently  in  different  countries,  and 
in  different  corps,  as  well  as  in  different  ranks.  Scarlet 
may  be  said  to  be  (for  coats)  the  prevailing  uniform  of  the 
Brit.  army,  though  some  regiments  wear  other  colors  (e.g., 
the  rifles  green  and  the  artillery  blue).  Blue  is  the  pre- 
vailing color  of  the  German  army  uniform ;  in  the  French 
army,  blue  is  used  for  coats  and  red  for  breeches.  U'ni- 
roRMLT,  ad.  -rt,  without  variation.  U'nipor'mitt,  n. 
'Jvr'ml'tly  constant  resemblance  to  itself;  sameness;  un- 
varied likeness;  resemblance  in  shape  and  character,  as 
between  the  corresponding  parts  of  a  subject  in  the  fine 
arts.  U'niform'nb68,  n.  -7ies,  the  state  of  being  uniform; 
uniformity.  Acts  of  Uniformity,  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment which  regulate  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Elizabeth  lf^9,  Charles  II.  1662  (see  Noncon- 
formists). U'NiFOR'BiiTA'RiAN,  u.  'f^mVtdfri-dn,  in 
geol.,  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  the  laws  of  nature 
have  acted  uniformly  throughout  all  time  past,  and  that  the 
appearances  in  the  earth's  crust,  however  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  uniform  action  of  those  laws, 
and  not  to  revolutionary  operations— the  opposite  of  eaitU' 
tropkUt:  Ai>J.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  uniformitarians. 
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UNIFY— UNIJUGATE. 

UNIFY,  V.  u'ni-f%  [L.  unua^  one;  facw^  I  make]:  to 
reduce  to  unity  or  uniformity.  U'niftiko.  imp.  U'ki- 
FiBD,  pp.  -fid:  Adj.  made  umform  and  of  one  denomina- 
tion instead  of  sereral;  consolidated.  U'nifica'tiok,  n. 
-fl-Mshun,  reduction  to  unity  or  uniformity. 

UNIGENITURE,  n.  um-jlnUwr  [L.  unu$,  one;  genl- 
lus,  pp.  of  gigno,  1  produce,  bring  forth] :  the  state  of  beio^ 
the  only-begotten.  Unigbn'itub»  a.  -itus  [L.]:  only- 
begotten. 

UNIGENITUS,  Bull:  celebrated  bull  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  XI. » which  began  with  the  word  'Unigeuitus,'  and 
which  formally  condemned  a  work  written  by  Quesnel.  en- 
titled Befiexiaiis  Morales,  reviying  the  essential  piinciples 
of  Jansenism  (q.y.).    The  book  was  at  first  simply  prohib- 
ited by  a  brief  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  1708;  but,  as  it  found 
many  patrons,  esl>ecially  the  abp.  of  Paris,  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  it  was  deemed  necessanr  to  subject  it  to  a  more 
detailed  examination,  the  result  of  which  was  that .101  prop- 
ositions were  extracted  from  it,  and  formally  condemned 
1713  by  this  famous  bull.    The  mode  of  condemning  these 
propositions  was  peculiar,  being  that  technically  called 
DamnaUo  in  globo.    The  whole  body  of  propositions  was 
condemned  as  *  heretical, '  false,' '  rash,'  *  scandalous,'  •  of- 
fensiye  to  pious  ears,'  etc. ;  without,  at  the  same  time,  any 
particular  propositions  being  pointed  out  as  descrying  any 
one  of  these  specific  forms  of  censure.    This  circumstance, 
with  others,  gave  rise  to  much  controyersy,  and  to  a  pro- 
longed oppoMtion  to  the  bull.    De  Noailles  and  other  bish- 
ops refused  to  accept  it  unless  with  certain  qualifications;  on 
the  contrary,  Louis  XIV.  insisted  on  unconditional  accept- 
ance; but  on  the  death  of  Louis,  the  regent  (Duke  of  Or- 
leans) haying  giycn  his  countenance  to  the  opponents  of  the 
bull,  the  resistance  was  persisted  in;  and  eventually  a  dec- 
laration was  put  forth,  1717,  by  four  bishops,  appealing 
from  the  pope  to  a  general  council.    This  appeal  was  con- 
demned by  the  pope,  nor  was  it  countenanced  eyen  b^  the 
regent:  but  a  more  modified  appeal,  *  from  the  pope  ill-in- 
formed to  the  pope  better-informed,'  was  afterwwd  pub- 
lished by  De  Noailles.  which  obtained  many  adherents,  and 
by  which  the  opposition  was  kept  aliye  till  the  end  of  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XI.  1721,  and  eyen  under  his  succes- 
sors. Innocent  XIII.  and  Benedict  Xni.  It  was  not  till  1780 
that,  after  the  formal  registration  of  the  Bull  Uni^nitus  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  party  thus  created  m  Prance, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  '  Appellants,'  receiyed  its 
final  condemnation  from  the  ciyil  authority,  after  which  it 
gradually  died  out.  though  some  relics  of  it  are  still  trace- 
able, eyen  after  all  the  storms  of  the  Reyolution,  in  the  so- 
called  *  Petite  6glise.'    See  Gallican  Church. 

UNIGENOUS,  a.  u-n^'i-nus  [L.  unuB^  one;  genutt  a 
kind]:  of  one  or  the  same  kind  or  genus. 

UNUUGATE,  a.  u-nlj'u-^dt  [L.  t/nt^,  ouexjugum,  a 
yoke]:  in  hot,  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  baying  one  pair  of 
leaflets. 
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UNI  LABI  ATE -UNINCUMBERED. 

UNILABIATE,  a.  Uni-ld'htdt  [L.  unus,  one,  and 
labium^  a  lip]:  in  bot.,  having  one  lip  only. 

UNILATERAL,  a.  u'nl-Ult  er-dl  [L.  unus,  one;  UHtts,  a 
bide,  Uteris,  of  a  side] :  having  but  one  aide;  arranged  on 
one  side  or  turned  to  one  side. 

UNILITERAL,  a.  unUlU'er-dl  [L.  Unus,  one;  UUra,  a 
letter]:  consisting  of  one  letter  only. 

UNILLUMINATED,  a.  un'U  U'mUnd.Ud:  dark;  igno- 
rant. 

UNILOCULAR,  a.  mrO-lokii'ler  [L.  unus,  one;  loc&lw, 
a  little  place— from  locus,  a  place]:  having  a  single  division 
or  cavity;  one  celled. 

UNIMAGINABLE,  a.  un'im^'lrU-^l:  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. Un'imaq'inably,  ad.  Un'imag  inativb,  a.  not 
imaginative.    Un'imag  ihbd,  a.  not  conceived. 

UNIMITATED,  a.  un-lm'i-tdrad:  not  imitated. 

UNIMPAIRED,  a.  unlm-pdrd:  not  impaired;  not 
enfeebled. 

UNIMPASSIONED,  a.  un'im-pash'und:  not  endowed 
with  passions;  cool;  calm;  not  vehement. 

UNIMPEACHABLE,  a.  un'lm'P^ch'd-bl:  that  cannot  be 
accused;  free  from  stain  or  fault.  UNlnPEAOHABLEirBSS, 
n.  -rUs,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  unimpeachable.  Un'- 
impbaghed',  a.  not  charged  or  accused. 

UNIMPEDED,  a.  unlm-pe'cUd:  not  hnpeded  or  hin- 
dered. 

UNIMPLORED,  a.  nu'lm-pldrct:  not  solicited. 

UNIMPORTANT,  a.  ^nlm-pawrtAnt:  not  important; 
insignificant.  Un'import'ance,  n.  -dns,  want  of  import- 
ance. 

UNIMPORTUNED,  a.  un-im'pdr-tund: :  not  impor- 
tuned. 

UNIMPOSING,  a.  un'im-pd'tlng:  not  imposing;  not 
adapted  to  impress  forcibly. 

UNIMPRE88IBLE,  a.  un'im-pris'sl-bl:  not  impressible. 
Un'imfrbssed'.  a.  not  impressed;  not  awakened  or  aroused; 
not  fixed  deep  in  the  mind.  Unimpbeb'site,  a.  not  forcible; 
not  adapted  to  awaken  the  passions.  Un^ibcpbes'siyblt. 
ad. 

UNIMPROVABLE,  a.  Mimprai/d^l:  not  capable  of 
improvement  by  culture  or  tillage.  Un'improvbd  ,  a.  not 
improved;  not  advanced  in  knowledge  or  excellence;  not 
profited  by;  not  tilled.  Unimfroy'ikg,  a.  not  tending  to 
advance  or  instruct. 

UNIMUSCULAR.  a.  u'nUmus'kH'Ur  [L.  unus,  one; 
museulus,  a  muscle]:  applied  to  a  bone  having  one  muscle 
only,  and  one  muscular  impression. 

UNENCLOSED,  a.  un'ln-kldz<r :  not  inclosed. 

UNINCORPORATED,  a.  un'tn-k^pd-rd-tid:  not 
united  in  one  body;  not  blended. 

UNINCUMBERED,  a.  un'in-kumbSrd:  not  burdened; 
free  from  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  or  charge. 
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UNIND0U8ED— UNINTEURED. 

UNINDORSED,  a.  Hn'in-ddrsf:  not  indorsed  or  as- 
signed. 

UNINFECTED,  a.  iin'ln-fekt'l^d:  not  infected;  not  con- 
taminated  by  foul  air;  not  corrupted.  U^infec'tiods,  a. 
'J^kfshus,  not  foul;  not  capable  of  communicating  disease. 

UNINFESTED.  a.  un'infht'H:  not  infested. 

UNINFLAMED,  a.  Minfidmd!:  not  inflamed;  not  set 
on  fire;  not  highly  provoked.  Un  inflah'mablb,  a.  not 
inflammable;  that  cannot  be  set  on  fire. 

UNINFLUENCED,  a.  tin-inflH-inst:  not  influenced; 
not  persuaded  or  moved  hj  others;  acting  freely.  Ukin'- 
fluen'tial,  a.  not  possessing  influence. 

UNINFORMED,  a.  un'lnfawrmd!:  not  instructed;  un- 
taught; not  suffused  with  life  or  color. 

UNINHABITABLE,  a.  un/ln-hahl-td-bl:  unfit  to  be 
dwelt  in  by  men.  Um'inhab'itbd,  a.  not  dwelt  in  by  men; 
without  inhabitants. 

UNINITIATED,  a.  an'ln-ish'i-d-Ud:  not  initiated. 

UNINJURED,  a.  itvrln'jiird:  not  hurt;  suffering  no 
harm. 

UNIN8CRIBED.  a.  un'ln^knM:  not  inscribed;  not 
marked  with  letters  or  characters. 

UNINSPIRED,  a.  unln-splrd :  not  inspired;  not  having 
received  any  supernatural  instruction  or  illumination. 

UNIN8TRUCTED.  a.  un'lnstrukt'Sd:  not  educated; 
not  furnished  with  instructions  or  directions.  Un'ikbtbitc'- 
TiTB,  a.  not  conferring  improvement 

UNINSULATED,  a.  ttnAn'tH-ldUd:  not  insulated;  not 
separated  or  detached. 

UNINSURED,  a.  un'in-shdrd^:  not  secured  against  loss, 
as  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the  like. 

UNINTELLECTUAL,  a.  un-ln'UUUkftvr&l:  not  intel- 
lectual. 

UNINTELLIGENT,  a.  un'in-miUhit:  lacking  or  de- 
ficient in  intelligence  or  understanmng.  Un^intbl'li- 
OBNOB,  n.  -lljSns,  lack  of  intelligence;  stupidity.  Un'ik- 
tbl'lioiblb,  a.  -li-jU>l,  that  cannot  be  understood.  Un'- 
intbl'lioiblt,  ad.  -bli. 

UNINTENDED,  a.  nu'ln-Und'Sd:  not  intended. 

UNINTENTIONAL,  a.  xtn'tn-Un'shun-dl:  not  inten- 
tional; done  or  happening  without  design.  CFn'inten'- 
TiONALLT,  ad.  vdthout  design. 

UNINTERESTED,  a.  urUn'Ur-^Uid:  not  having  the 
mind  engaged;  having  nothing  at  stake.  CTNiN'TBRBSTiNa, 
a.  not  capable  of  exciting  or  attracting  the  mind.  Unin'- 
TBRBSTmaLT,  ad.  -11, 

UNINTERPOLATED,  a.  Hn'in-Ur'pd'ld'iSd:  not  inter- 
polated. 

UNINTERPRETED,  a.  un'inUr' pri-m.- noi  interpret- 
ed or  explained. 

UNINTERRED.  a.  un'm-terd':  not  buried. 
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UNINTfiRRUWTED-tJNlON. 

UNINTERRUPTED,  a.  un'tnUr-rup'm:  not  intet- 
rupted;  not  broken;  unceasing;  not  disturbed  by  bitrusion 
or  by  another  occupation.  .  Unin  tbrrup  tedlt,  ad. 

UNINTRENCHED,  a.  un'lntrinshC:  not  protected 
by  a  ditch  and  parapet. 

UNINTRODUCED,  a.  un'intrd-dusf:  not  introduced; 
not  duly  conducted  or  ushered  into  a  place;  not  brought 
into  notice. 

UNINURED,  a.  un'in-urd':  not  hardened  by  use  or 
practice. 

UNINVENTED,  a.  xin'ln-ventH:  undiscovered.  Un- 
ikyen'tiye,  a.  -ilv,  destitute  of  invention. 

UNINVESTED,  a.  un'in-vist'id:  not  placed  in  posses- 
sion, as  of  an  office;  not  laid  siege  to;  not  laid  out  in  some 
investment. 

UNINVESTIGATED,  tL.un'in-v^'tii^d-Ud:  not  searched 
into. 

UNINVITED,  a.  tin'in-vi'm:  not  invited;  not  re- 
quested; unbidden;  not  solicited.  UN'iNViTiNe,  a.  not 
enticing;  not  alluring;  ungracious. 

UNINVOKED,  a.  iin'in-vdki':  not  invoked. 

UNIO,  n.  ii'nl'd  [L.  unio,  unity,  the  number  one— from 
iinus,  one]:  genus  of  bivalves  containing  the  river-mussels; 
a  member  of  this  genus  or  of  the  family  Unionida.  Uni- 
OHTDJE,  n.  plu.  unl-^'i-de,  the  family  of  river-mussels 
found  in  ponds  and  streams  (see  Fbrshwatbb  Mussel). 

UNION:  town,  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the  Hudson  river, 
opposite  New  York,  1  m.  n.  of  Hoboken. — Pop.  (1880) 
5,849;  (1890)  10,648. 

UNION,  n.  un'yun  or  u'tH-un  [F.  union,  union— from 
mid.  L.  unio  or  unwnem,  a  union — from  L.  unuB,  one:  It 
tinione]:  the  act  of  joining  two  or  more  things  into  one  in 
order  to  form  a  new  body:  concord;  agreement;  intimate 
connection;  that  which  is  united  or  made  into  one;  a  com- 
bination, confederation,  or  league:  in  particular,  (a)  a  per- 
manent combination  among  workmen  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation  or  trade,  instituted  for  mutual  protection  and 
assistance  in  matters  of  dispute  between  them  and  their 
employers  (see  Trade-union);  (b)  in  England  and  Ireland, 
several  parishes  united  for  the  joint  management  of  their 
poor;  (c)  the  work-house  maintained  by  such  a  combination 
of  parishes*,  a  fabric  of  different  materials,  as  cotton  and 
wool,  or  of  silk  or  linen  and  wool:  that  part  of  a  flag  which 
occupies  the  upper  comer  next  the  staff  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  color  or  pattern.  Un'ionism,  n.  -\zm,  the 
system  of  combhmtion  among  workmen  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  or  trade.  Un'ionist.  n.  -Ut,  one  who  ad- 
vocates or  promotes  union;  a  member  of  a  trade-union. 
Ui^ionib'tic,  a.  -is'tik,  of  or  pertaining  to  unionism ;  tendine 
toward  union.  Union-cord,  a  round  white  cord  made  of 
mixed  cotton  and  linen  threads.  Union-joint,  a  joint  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T  for  uniting  pipes  of  iron,  etc. 
Union  by  the  first  intention,  in  surg.,  the  growing  to- 
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UNION. 

g ether  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  recent  wound,  when 
rought  into  oohtact,  without  suppuration.  Uniok'down, 
adverbial  phrase,  meaniDff  'with. the  union  down/ denot- 
ing the  position  of  a  flag  nving  upside  down  as  a  signal  of 
distress.— Stn.  of  'union^:  Junction;  concord;  coalition; 
unity:  combination;  aUiance;  connection. 

UNION,  Lbgislatiyb,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
the  incorporation  of  England  and  Scotland,  1707,  and  of 
Ireland  with  both,  1801,  for  legislative  i)urposes.  The 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  under  one 
sovereign  on  tlie  accession  of  James  V I.  of  Scotland  to  the 
English  throne  as  James  I.  1008;  each  country,  however, 
continuing  to  be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  its  respective 
{Mrliament,  the  interest  of  one  often  cominc;  into  collision 
with  that  of  the  other.  After  various  fruitless  proposals 
for  closer  connection  of  the  countries,  the  Scotch  were 
prevailed  on,  1703.  to  send  30  commissioners  to  London  to 
confer  with  33  English  commissioners  on  the  terms  of  a 
union.  Tlieir  proceedings,  after  being  broken  off,  were 
resumed  1700.  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  at  first 
in  favor  of  a  mere  federal  union,  and  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed  assimilation  of  customs,  ezdse,  and  regulations  of 
trade;  but  a  majority  were  at  last  l>roueht  over  to  the 
views  of  the  English  commissionera;  and  the  minority, 
with  one  exception,  yielded.  The  Union,  popular  in 
England,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  being  re- 
garded by  the  bulk  of  the  community  as  a  surrender  of 
national   independence  to  a  powerful  rival.    Addresses 

Xinst  it  were  presented  from  all  (quarters,  and  in  some 
:;es  the  people  rose  in  arms,  forming  regiments  of  horse 
and  foot  to  oppose  it.  The  treaty,  however,  was  ratified 
by  the  parliaments  of  both  countries,  and  the  union  effected 
1707.  May  1.  Its  principal  conditions  were  the  incorpora- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  the  succession  of  whose  monarchs  was  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  England.  There  was  to  be  one  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  peers  of  Scotland  would  be  represented 
by  16  of  their  number  elected  to  each  parliament,  and  45 
Scotch  members  were  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons. 
All  rights  and  privileges  were  to  be  communicated  between 
the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  unless  when  otherwise 
agreed.  The  Episcoptfil  Church  was  confirmed  in  England, 
and  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland.  Scotland  was  to  retain 
her  courts  of  session  and  iusticiary,  and  to  have  a  separate 
seal  for  private  rights  and  grants.  While  the  parliament 
was  to  raise  £3.000.000  by  land-tax.  Scotland  would  con- 
tribute £48,000  of  that  sum.  llie  laws  of  trade,  customs, 
and  exdse  in  Scotland  were  to  be  assimilated  to  those  of 
England,  and  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  the 
two  countries  were  to  follow  a  uniform  standard.  In 
other  matters  the  laws  of  Scotland  were  to  remain  in  force, 
but  might  be  altered  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
The  separate  privy  council  of  Scotland,  which  the  Act  of 
Union  left  untouched,  was  abolished  the  following  year. 
Ireland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  till  1801,  when  it 
was  unitevi  with  Great  Britain  into  the  United  Kingdom 
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UNION  CHlilSTIAN   CHUliCH-UNlONJACK. 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (q.v.).  By  the  terms  of  ihe 
uuion,  the  separate  parliament  of  Ireland  was  abolished, 
and.  Ireland  was  represented  in  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kiugdom  by  4  lords  spiritual  and  28  lords  temporal 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and  120  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Power  was  reserved  to  the  sovereign  to  create 
one  peer  of  Ireland  for  every  three  peerages  that  might 
become  extinct;  and  when  the  peerage  of  Ireland  became 
reduced  to  100,  to  create  one  peerage  for  each  one  that  be- 
came extinct,  so  as  to  keep  the  peerage  of  Ireland  up  to 
100,  besides  those  Irish  peers  who  are  peers  also  of  England 
or  of  Gi-eat  Britain.  The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  united  into  one  Prot.  Episc.  Church.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  were  placed  on  the  same  footinj^  as  those 
of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi^tion,  and  in 
all  treaties  with  foreign  powers;  and  the  law-courts  of 
Ireland  were  to  continue,  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
parliament — writs  of  error  and  appeals  being  decided  by 
the  house  of  lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  The:  denomination 
of  Christians,  organized  at  Columbus,  O.,  1865;  merged 
with  the  former  *  Christian  Connection  '  1886  —  these 
united  denomuiations  being  now  known  as  *  Christians' 
(see  Christians,  The). 

UNION  COLLEGE:  see  Union  University. 

UNION- JACK  [from  F.  jaeque,  surcoat  or  Jacket, 
charged  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  worn  bv  English 
soldiers  in  the  middle  ages  (see  Jack)]:  national  banner  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  formed 
out  of  a  combination  or  union  of  the  crosses  of  St.  G^rge 
(argent,  a  cross  gules),  of  St.  Andrew  (azure,  a  saltire 
argent),  and  of  St.  Patrick  (argent,  a  saltire  gules),  repre- 
senting England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  The 
first  union-jack,  introduced  by  royal  pl-oclamation  1606, 
three  years  after  the  union  of  the  Scottish  with  the  English 
crown,  combined  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew; 
and  was  by  royal  proclamation  17U7,  July  28,  constituted 


FlflT.  1.  Tig.  9. 

O.  St  Gf6orge*8  Cross:  A,  St  Andrew's  Cross;  P,  St.  Patrick's  GroBs. 
the  national  flag  of  Great  Britain  (flg.  1).  On  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  a  new  union  ensign  was  de- 
vised, in  which  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick  was  introduced, 
with  its  four  limbs  edged  with  white  on  one  side:  this 
awkward  specimen  of  heraldry  forms  the  present  union 
ensign  (fig.  2) 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY— UNIONTOWK 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY:  instituUon  in 
New  York  for  educating  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Presb.  Chh.  It  was  opeued  1886,  chartered  1889.  TiU  1884 
the  seminary  occupied  a  building  in  University  Place;  then 
it  removecl  to  the  imposing  group  of  structures  on  Fourth 
avenue  specially  erected  for  it.  The  U.  T.  8.  is  gov- 
erned bv  a  board  of  trustees,  members  of  the  Presb.  Chh., 
one-hall  of  whom  are  ministers,  the  other  half  laymen. 
The  professors  (who  all  are  ministers  of  the  Presb.  Uhh.). 
are  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster  confession  of 
faith  aud  to  declare  their  acceptance  ex  animo  of  the 
ecclesiastiqed  polity  of  Presbyterianism.  The  professors 
are  (1896-7)  1%  in  number;  there  are  also  instructors  in 
sacred  music  and  in  elocution.  Subscription  to  the  Presb. 
standards  is  not  required  of  students:  the  institution  is 
open  to  students  of  every  Christian  evangelical  denomina- 
tion. The  conditions  of  admission  are:  proved  good 
standing  in  an  evangelical  chh.,  and  evidence  that  the 
candidate  has  recdved  a  regular  collegiate  education;  but 
a  candidate  may  demonstrate  on  examination  by  the 
facultv  his  competent  acquaintance  with  the  subject-mat- 
ters of  a  college  course,  and  may  be  admitted  though  he 
have  never  studied  in  college.  The  number  of  students 
(1896-7)  was  152.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are  Yahied 
at  more  than  $500,000;  productive  funds  $1,400, OOa  In- 
struction is  gratuitous.  The  annual  rental  of  a  room  in 
the  seminarv  building  with  light  and  heat  is  $85.  There 
are  in  the  library  70,000  vols.,  about  50,000  pamphlets,  and 
about  200  MSS.  The  nucleus  of  the  libra^  was  about 
13,000  vols,  forming  the  private  library  of  Leander  Van 
Ess,  in  which  are  contained  480  vols,  printed  between  1469 
and  1510,  1,246  pieces  of  Reformation  literature  in  original 
editions,  4,209  works  of  ecclesiastical  history,  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  etc.,  and  200  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  and 
in  (^rman. — This  seminary,  though  affirming  the  r^ular 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  Presb.  Church,  is  regarded  as 
giving  them  a  liberal  interpretation. — Upon  the  controversy 
that  arose  about  Dr.  Briggs  (q.v.)  in  1892,  the  seminary 
rescinded  the  concession  formerly  made  to  the  gen.  assem- 
bly of  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  its  professors,  and  the 
gen.  assembly  thereupon  removed  the  seminary  from  the 
list  of  institutions  under  its  approval,  and  instructed  boards 
of  education  not  to  grant  aid  to  candidates  for  the  ministry 
attending  institutions  not  approved  by  the  gen.  assembly. 
The  seminary  therefore,  while  virtually  Presb.,  stands 
officially  as  an  undenomkiational  or  incfependent  institu- 
tion.   The  pres.  is  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  d.d. 

UNIONTOWN,  Hn'yun-ioum:  borough  fa  Fayette  co., 
Penu. ;  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads;  72  m.  s.-by-e.  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural, limestone,  coke,  coal,  and  iron-ore  region,  and 
was  formerly  known  as  Beesontown,  from  Jacob  BeesoD, 
who  laid  it  out  1783.  There  are  one  daily  and  4  weekly 
newspapei-s;  manufactories  of  flour,  cement,  brick,  foun- 
dry products,  sashes  and  blinds,  and  tanned  leather;  and 
large  shipments  of  gi-ain  and  Uve-stovk.—Pop.  (1890)  8,  W; 
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XJNION  trtqiVERSITT. 

tJNlON  UNIVERSITY  (formerly  UkioN  College). 
institutioD  of  learuing  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  founded  170t>, 
by  tbe  regents  of  the  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  as  *  Union 
College.'  The  nucleus  ©f  the  foundation  was  the  *  Schenec- 
tady Academy,'  a  school  established  under  the  patronage  of 
"  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chh.  1785.  Repeated  efforts  were 
inade  after  17d2  to  obtain  for  the  academy  a  college  char- 
ier; but  the  legislature  refused  to  grant  it  till  1795,  when 
the  managers  of  the  academy  gave  guamntees  that  the 
proposed  college  should  be  free  from  the  taint  of  sectari- 
anism. By  the  terms  of  tiie  charter,  the  faculty  of  the 
college  were  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
theretofore  enjoyed  by  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  empowered  to  confer  *  such  degrees  as  are 
usually  granted  by  any  or  either  of  the  universities  of 
England.'  There  were  at  first  24  trustees,  later  only  21. 
and  some  of  these  were  to  be  certain  oMcers  of  the  state 
govt,  ex  officio.  The  enlargement  of  the  college  into  a 
university  was  effected  by  charter  1873,  four  other  institu- 
tions— ^viz..  schools  of  law,  pharmacy,  and  medicine,  and 
an  astronomical  obsei-vatory — being  united  with  the  college. 
These  additional  departments  have  their  sent  at  Albany. 
The  first  pres.  of  Union  College  was  the  Rev.  John  Blair 
Smith,  D.D  ,  Presb.;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  d.d.,  Conffl.;  to  whom  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Maxev,  d.d..  Bapt.  In  1804  Union  College 
ohtnined  for  its  head  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  d.d  ,  ll.d., 
Presb.,  who  held  the  presidency  48  years,  and  who  even 
after  his  resignation  1852,  till  his  death  1866,  was  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  institution.  During  his  long  tenure 
of  office.  Dr.  Nott  held  his  college  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
educational  institutions  in  America  (see  Nott,  Eliphalet). 
Dr.  Nott  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  Rev. 
Laurens  P.  Hickok,  d.d.,  ll.d..  who  retired  1868.  A  lay- 
man, Ira  Harris,  was  then  (nominally)  pres.  for  a  time;  to 
him  succeeded  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  d.d.,  ph.d. 
Union  chose  a  pres.  from  among  her  own  alumni  first  in 
1871.  when  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  d.d.,  ll.d., 
Prot.  Episc.,  grandson  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  was  elected.  Dr. 
Potter  retired  1884.  Then  till  1888  the  college  had  no 
formallv  elected  pres. ;  but  in  that  year  the  trustees  chose 
for  heaa  of  the  univ.  Harrison  Edwin  Webster,  ll.d.,  an 
alumnus  and  former  professor. — U.  U.  is  fittingly  housed 
in  *  North  College '  and  *  South  College,'  two  structures  4 
stories  high,  and  each  2(X)  ft.  front,  with  wings  of  less 
height,  but  800  ft.  long,  extending  rearward.  These  edi- 
fices are  L-shaped  and  stand  on  a  terrace,  with  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  short  limbs  of  the  L's  turned  toward  each 
other,  but  200  ft.  or  more  apart;  in  the  mid-space  are 
residences  of  professors;  the  long  limbs  inclose  the  cam- 
pus on  two  sides;  in  the  rear  of  the  campus  is  a  16-sided 
stone  structure,  84  ft.  in  diameter,  capped  with  a  dome 
that  rises  120  ft.  above  the  floor:  it  is  a  costly  building, 
lavishly  ornate,  and  is  a  memorial  of  Pres.  Nott.  There 
are  several  other  structures,  as  the  library  building,  gym- 
nasium,  Swiss  cottages,  etc.      The  vols,  in  the  library 
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liumber  80,000.  There  is  a  well-appointed  physical  labora 
tory;  there  are  also  valuable  natural-hislory  collectioDa^ 
of  shells,  birds,  minerals,  etc.  The  museum  of  engineer- 
ing models  and  implements  represents  the  entire  history  of 
practical  engineering.  The  courses  of  study  conducted 
in  the  college  proper  are  the  classical,  the  scientific,  and 
the  engineering.  The  other  university  courses — those  of 
law,  pharmacy,  and  medicine — are  given  at  Albany  in  the 
affiliated  schools.  The  pres.  of  the  univ.  (1897)  is  Andrew 
V.  V.  Raymond,  d.d.  In  1897  the  profs,  and  instructors 
in  the  collegiate  dept.  numbered  27;  students  216.  Its  in- 
vested funds  amounted  to  $393,602,  and  its  annual  revenue 
to  $80,000;  scholarships  49.  Value  of  scientific  apparatus 
$25,000;  of  grounds  and  buildings  $500,000. 

UNIPAROUS,  a.  v^nij/d-rus  [L.  unus,  one;  pario^  I 
bear  or  bring  forth] :  producing  only  one  at  a  birth;  in  bot., 
having  a  cymose  inflorescence  in  which  the  primary  axis 
produces  one  bract,  and  so  on,  the  cyme  bdne  elongated 
according  to  its  development;  having  a  scorpioioal  cyme. 

UNIPED,  a.  iifni-p^d  [L.  unus,  one;  pes  or  pitUm,  a 
foot]:  having  only  one  foot. 

UNIPETALOUS.  a.  u'nl-pft'd-lua  [L.  unus,  one,  Gr. 
p^tdlon,  a  leaf]:  havin]^  a  corolla  consisting  of  one  petal, 
which  depends  upon  tbe  abortion  or  non-aevelopment  of 
others— to  be  distinguished  from  Monopetalous  (q.v.). 

UNIPOLAR,  a.  u-nlp'chUr  [L.  unus,  one;  poltu,  a  pole] 
ill  anat.^  having  a  single  pole,  as  certain  ganglionic  nerve- 
cells;  having  but  one  radiating  process. 

UNIQUE,  a.  u-nek'  [F.  unique,  sole,  singular— from  L. 
unlcus,  only,  sole — from  unua,  one]:  sole;  only;  without 
an  equal;  without  another  of  the  same  kind:  N.  anything 
unparalleled  or  without  an  equal.  Unique'lt,  ad  -fl. 
Unique'nbss,  n.  -7t^«,  the  state  of  oeing  unique. 

UNIRADIATED,  a.  u'lii-rddUd-ted  [L.  unus,  one;  ro- 
dlus,  a  ray]:  having  one  ray. 

UNIRRITATED,  a.  un-ir'ri-td-m:  not  provoked  or 
angered. 

UNI8EPTATE,  a.  vfnl-aSj/tdi  [L.  unus,  one;  septum,  a 
hedge]:  in  boL,  having  but  one  septum 

UNI8ERIATE,  a.  u'mse'ri'di,  or  Urise'rial,  a.  '-rial 
PL.  unus,  one;  serUs,  a  row,  a  series]:  in  boL,  arranged  in 
a  single  line  or  row.    Un'iser'iatelt,  ad. 

UNISEXUAL,  a.  u'nl-seks'H-dl  [L.  unus,  one,  and  Eng. 
sexual]:  of  a  single  sex— applied  to  plants  having  separate 
male  and  female  flowers. 

UNISON,  n.  uni-sun  [L.  unus,  one;  edntis,  a  sound]: 
sameness  of  sound;  sounds  precisely  equal  in  req>ect  to 
acuteness  or  gravity;  two  or  more  soimds  of  the  same  name 
produced  at  the  same  time;  agreement:  concord:  Adj. 
sounding  alone.  Unison  ant,  a.  u-nWO-ndnt  [L.  sonant  or 
sonan'tem,  sounding] :  having  the  same  decree  of  gravity  or 
acuteness.  Unis'onance,  n.  -ndns,  accordance  of  sounds. 
Unisonous,  a.  -nus,  sounding  in  harmony. 
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UNIT,  n.  u'nli  [L.  ufilias,  oneness,  sameness— frcir 
Onus,  one:  F.  unite;  It.  unitd]:  one;  a  single  person  oi 
thing;  the  least  whole  number;  a  certain  dhnension  or  mag- 
nitude assumed  as  a  standard  of  measure—thus,  in  English- 
speaking  countries  the  inch  is  the  unit  of  length. 

UNITARIAN,  n.  u'ni-id'rl-dn  [L.  uniias,  oneness—from 
untM,  one];  one  who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
ascribing  true  and  proper  divinity  to  God  the  Father  only: 
Adj.  pertaining  to.  U'nita'rianism,  n.  -km,  the  doctrines 
of  those  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  God,  and  who  deny  the  personality  of  the 
Uoly  tipint.  —  Unitarians,  maiutainm^  that  God  exists  in 
one  person  only,  deny  his  tri-personality  (see  Trinity).  In 
its  general  sense,  the  name  of  course  includes  the  Jews  uiid 
Mohammedans  as  well  as  those  Christians  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  this  sense  there  have  been 
Unitarians  from  the  earliest  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  2d  c.  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
fX)ntroversy  on  the  subject;  but  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  dd  c,  a  succession  of  eminent  teachers  maintained, 
a^nst  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  im- 
divided  unity — or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  Mona/rchy—ot 
God.  From  their  use  of  this  word,  they  are  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  Monarchians:  see  Mokarchi- 
anism;  and  its  references.  There  are  generally  understood 
to  have  been  two  classes  of  them— ^rst,  those  who  taught 
that  Christ  was  God  in  a  sense  so  absolute  that  it  was  the 
Father  who  became  man,  and  was  born  and  suffered; 
hence  these  were  called  by  their  opponents  Patripassians 
(q.v.):  secondly,  those  who  taught  that  Christ  waa  in 
nature  a  mere  man,  but  exalted  above  all  other  prophets 
by  the  superior  measure  of  divine  wisdom  with  which  he 
was  endowed;  thus  this  class  corresponded  more  nearly 
with  modem  Unitarians.  About  the  middle  of  the  8d  c, 
the  famous  Sabellius  (q.v.)  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
trinity  not  of  pei-sons,  but  only  of  divine  modes  or  mani- 
festauons — a  view  essentially  like  those  of  the  first  class  of 
Monarchians.  The  other  class  was  represented  by  The- 
odotus,  Artemon,  and  especially  Paul  of  Samosata,  Bp.  of 
Antioch,  who  was  eventually  deposed  for  his  heresy. 
Beryllus,  Bp.  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
convinced  of  his  error  by  Origen,  seems,  from  the  single 
sentence  which  records  his  teaching,  to  have  belonged  to 
this  class. 

■  The  great  theological  struggle  in  the  4th  c.  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Athanasians  may  be  regarded  as  another 
phase  of  the  Unitarian  controversy,  inasmuch  as  Arius 
held  that  the  Son,  though  brought  into  existence  before  all 
worlds,  and  the  highest  of  all  created  beings,  was  a  created 
being— thus  denjring  his  consubstantiality  with  the  Father: 
3cc  Arius:  Athanasius.  We  now  pass  to  the  post- Refor- 
mation period. 

With  the  great  stir  of  thought  at  the  Reforms tion  came 
question  and  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — and 
this  even  before  the  time  of  the  Socini  (see  Socinus).  No- 
table among  disputants  on  this  theme  was  the  Spaniard 
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Michael  Servetus  (q.v.).    Id  deed,  the  UDitarian  doctrine 
was  quite  widely  diffused.     Uuder  the  iutlueuce  of    the 
elder  Socio  us,  Uoitariaiiism  gained  adherenU  in  Venetia; 
but  Poland  and  Transylvania  became  its  strongholds.     la 
Poland  the  nobility  favored  it,  and  the  Unitarian  refugees 
from  other  countries  found  welcome;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  II.  (1548-1572)  this  party  of  reformeiB  wits 
strong  enough  to  form  a  separate  church.     Somewhat 
later,  Poland  was  the  field  of  labor  of  the  younger  Socinua 
(q.v.),  and  Unitarianism  flourished  there  till  the  middle  of 
the  17th  c,  when,  under  John  Casimir,  who  before  bis 
elevation  to  the  throne  had  been  a  cardinal  and  a  Jesuit,  it 
was  extirpated  by  force.    In  Transylvania  the  Unitarians 
have  maintained  their  existence  till  the  present  day.    Under 
the  influence  of  George  Blandrata  and  Francis  Davidts 
(1565),  large  numbers,  including  the  king  himself,  embraced 
the  new  opinions.    But  their  progress  was  hindered  by  the 
usual  division  between  radical  and  conservative  views  re- 
garding worship  to  be  rendered  to  Christ.    After  the  incor- 
poration of  Transylvania  with  the  Austrian  empire  1G90, 
the  Unitarians  were  despoiled  by  the  Rom.  Catholics  of  all 
their  churches  and  church  property,  largely  prevented  from 
building  new  churches,  and  by  degrees  excluded  from  all 
govt,  offices.    With  the  accession  of  Joseph  XL  came  pro- 
tection and  larger  liberty,  and  even  indemnity  for  former 
outraifes.    The  Unitarians  of  Transylvania  number  about 
55,000,  in  a  church-organization  with  a  bishop  at  its  head. 
They  have  excellent  colleges  and  schools.    Their  Unita- 
rianism has  now  become  lars^ely  conformed  to  the  modem 
type  in  England  and  in  the  United  Stales. 

In  England,  Unitarian  opinions  were  later  in  making 
their  appearance  than  on  the  continent,  though  there  were 
a  few  early  cases  of  individuals  persecuted  for  such  teach- 
ings. But  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  continental  Socio- 
ianism  began  to  gain  adherents,  and  by  1705  had  so 
increased  tnat  Palmer — referring  to  the  Church  of  England 
— spoke  of  'troops  of  Unitarian  and  Socinian  wiiters.' 
Many  eminent  men  of  the  time,  including  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Newton,  and,  in  the  next  century,  Lardner,  are  claimetl 
by  the  Unitarians  as  showing  more  or  less  sjrmpathy  with 
their  views.  After  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  1689, 
whereby  Nonconformity  was  made  legal,  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  gradual  change  by  which  the  orthodox}'  of 
the  English  Presb.  Church  passed  by  mdual  change 
first  into  Arianism,  then  into  full  Unitananism.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  most  of  the  old  Presb.  chapels  were 
founded;  and  the  trusts  (unlike  those  of  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  Baptists)  being  open— i.e.,  the  use  of  the  funds 
not  committed  to  any  doctrinal  system— there  was  no  legal 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  whatever  new  opinions  should 
approve  themselves  to  their  conscience:  see  PiusaBTTERiAir 
Church  in  England.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  doctrincU  articles  of  the  established  churcli  were 
in  no  sense  or  degree  the  cause  of  the  original  separation 
from  that  churcn  of  those  who  passed  into  the  Presb.  con- 
.  uecuon-    The  doctrinal  change  was  gradual  and  slow 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  c.  Dr.  Priestley  (q.v.) 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  humanitarian  view  of 
Christ's  nature;  and  hy  the  influence  of  his  writings  se- 
cured the  more  open  advocacy  of  that  doctrine.  In  1778 
Dr.  Lindsey  resigned  his  charge  in  the  Church  of  Endand, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  of  ^ssex 
street,  London— an  epoch  in  English  Unitarian  ism.  In  1818 
the  Unitarians  were  placed  by  law  on  a  par  with  other  dis- 
senters. The  Unitarians  of  England  and  Wales  are  purely 
congregational  in  church  government,  their  only  organ  for 
combined  action  being  the  Brit,  and  Foreign  Unit.  Assoc, 
meetinfi^  annually  in  London.  Their  principal  place  of 
education  is  Manchester  New  College,  London,  which  is, 
however,  unsectarian.  They  have  also  a  missionary  col- 
lege in  Manchester;-  and  the  Presb.  College,  Caermarthen, 
educates  Independent  and  Unitarian  ministers.  They  have 
at  present  about  800  chapels  and  80  mission  stations.  In- 
fluenced bv  the  writings  of  Chanuing,  and  by  such  thinkers 
as  James  Martlneau,  J.  J.  Tayler.  and  others,  the  English 
Unitarianism  of  the  last  half  of  the  I9th  c.  has  taken  on  a 
type  more  emotional  and  spiritual  and  less  dogmatic  than 
that  which  characterized  the  system  advocated  by  Priestley 
and  his  followers. 

In  Scotland  the  religious  atmosphere  has  never  been 
favorable  to  Unitarianism:  there  are  only  a  Jew  scattered 
Unitarian  congregations. 

In  Ireland  the  history  of  Unitarianism  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Presbvterianism.  It  flourishes  princi- 
pally in  the  north  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  Scotch  blood,  and  where  Rom.  Catholicism  has 
the  least  influence.  There  are  about  10,000  Unitarians  in 
Ireland.  The  Unitarians  of  Ireland  are  Presbyterians  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

In  the  principal  colonies  of  Great  Britain  there  are  a  few 
Unitarian  churches.— Unitarian  sentiments,  under  the 
names  Liberal  Christianity.  Rationalism,  etc..  are  more  or 
less  widelv  diffused — of  ten  without  organization— in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland:  in 
some  of  the  old  continental  churches,  Rationalism,  involv- 
ing Unitarian  views,  has  large  influence. 

Unitarianism  in  the  United  States  has  passed  through 
much  the  same  phases  as  in  Great  Britain.     The  first 

Ereacher  of  Unitarianism  in  the  American  colonies  of  Eng- 
md  was  probably  Ebenezer  Gay  (1696-1787),  pastor  of 
Hingbam,  Mass.,  by  many  styled  'father  of  American 
Unitarianism.'  James  Freeman,  d.d.  (1759-1835),  rector 
of  the  King's  Chapel,  Boston  (established  for  an  Episcopal 
church),  excised  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  all 
mention  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  all  expressions  imply- 
ing divine  worship  of  Jesus;  from  1788  King's  Chapel  was 
disthictly  Unitarian.  Harvard  College  strongly  favored 
the  Unitarian  cause;  the  pres.  and  fellows  chose  for  prof, 
of  divinity,  1805,  Dr.  Henry  Ware  (1764-1845).  a  confessed 
Unitarian.  The  churches  in  Boston  and  its  near  vicinity 
felt  the  influence  from  Harvard,  and  many  became  Uni- 
tarian; but  in  other  regions  of  New  England  the  changes 
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were  only  few  and  scattering.  The  change  was  in  maajf 
cases  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  law  of  Masa.  gave  right 
of  voting  in  a  'parish'  to  members  of  the  congregation  as 
well  as  to  the  members  of  the  church  (or  communicants). 
The  parish,  having  the  power  to  vote  in  settling  a  minister, 
and  having  also  legal  control  of  all  funds  and  property, 
in  many  cases  acted  irrespective  of  the  church  in  traiisfer- 
ring  the  whole  property  and  corporate  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  ancient  church  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  became 
Unitarian  1801.  The  division  which  has  since  become  so 
clearly  marked  between  the  evangelical  CongL  churches  in 
New  England  and  the  Unitarian  churches  was  developed 
gradually  through  a  series  of  years  by  a  withdrawal  of  fel- 
lowship by  church  after  church —not  by  any  formal  de- 
nominational act  of  expulsion  by  the  large  evangelical 
majority,  nor  by  any  formal  ^neral  act  of  secession  bj 
those  who  adopted  the  new  views.  Since  the  separation 
became  disiiuct  and  final,  the  increase  in  the  number  (A 
Unitarian  churches  in  New  England  has  not  been  great 
The  denomiDation  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  notable  for  culture 
and  for  its  attention  to  educational  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests. Dr.  William  EUery  Channinsr  (q.v.)  promulgated  at 
the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  1819,  the  '  Unitarian  decla^ 
ration  of  independence; '  and  was  thereafter  the  recognized 
leader  of  Unitarinnism  in  the  United  States  and  England. 
'^^^f*  AmoH'^n  Unit^Vian  Assoc,  was  forropd  1825 _, Tic 
Unitarians  have  a  divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  a  theol.  school  at  Meadville,  Penn.  A  report  of  the 
assoc.  (1889)  declares  that  in  the  United  States,  in  25  years 
next  preceding,  the  Unitarian  churches  had  increasedf  rom 
less  than  250  to  nearly  400.  In  1897  there  were  reported 
457  churches  and  351  Sunday  schools.  The  denomination 
publishes  no  reports  of  membership,  of  church  expenses, 
or  of  benevolent  gifts.  But  the  total  number  of  members 
or  adherents  is  estimated  at  about  75,(MX);  and  it  is  known 
tliat  they  give  liberally  in  general  charity.  The  American 
Unitarian  Assoc,  became  incorporated  1847,  and  was  made 
a  delegate  body  1859:  it  is  the  chief  or^n  of  denomina- 
tional activity.  A  body  cognate  with  it  was  formed  in 
1865,  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Christian  Churches:  it  meets  biennially,  and  issues  an  ad- 
dress to  the  churches  on  the  state  of  the  denomination, 
with  advice  as  to  plans  and  methods  of  work.  The  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Women 
is  efficient  for  denominational  interests  through  its  many 
local  branches.  Anti-Trinitarian  opinions  are  understood 
to  be  held  by  many  Uoiversalists  and  Hicksite  Quakers. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  theological  opin 
ions  held  by  Unitarians. 

The  early  Socinlans  (according  tethe  Racovlan  Catechism, 
from  which  this  outline  of  their  views  is  drawn)  assumed  the 
suificiency  of  Scripture,  or  rather  of  the  New  Test.,  which, 
they  held,  had,  for  all  matters  of  faith,  superseded  the  Old. 
According  to  their  system,  Christ  was  a  true  man.  but  con- 
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celved  of  the  Holy  Bpuit;  and  od  account  of  the  divine 
power  whicli  be  Las  received  from  the  Father,  and  his  ex- 
altation as  head  over  all  things,  he  i»  to  be  worshipped. 
llie  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  person,  but  a  divine  influence. 
The  Sociniaus  rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Man, 
they  taught,  was  created  witb  a  mortal  nature,  but  by 
special  gut  of  God  was  endowed  with  a  conditional  im- 
mortality. He  was  created  innocent,  but  not  positively 
righteous.  The  gift  of  immortality  he  forfeited  b^  dis- 
obedience. The  fall  of  Adam,  however,  being  a  single 
act,  could  not  deprave  his  own  nature,  much  less 
that  of  his  posterity;  and,  in  the  latter,  death  was  not  a 
consequence  of  the  fall,  but  was  simply  tbe  condition  of 
birth  and  life.  Thus  the  actual  consequence  of  Adam's 
fall  was  not  any  radical  corruption  of  human  nature,  but 
rather  a  moral  deterioration,  producing,  with  repeated  acts 
of  disobedience,  an  increasing  tendency  to  sin.  Man,  after 
the  fall,  retained  his  free  will.  Christ's  merits  consisted 
principally  not  in  his  death,  but  in  his  life,  teachings,  and 
example.  His  death  was  not  an  atoning  sacrifice,  nor  had 
it  any  vicarious  efficacy,  but  was  simply  a  confirmation  of 
Qod's  will,  and*  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant.  Christ  died 
for  our  sins —first,  that  all  sinners  might  thus  have  assur- 
ance of  forgiveness  and  of  eternal  life;  secondly,  that  they 
might  be  drawn  to  seek  through  him  alone  remission  of 
thdr  sins;  and  thirdlv,  that  God  mi^ht  thus  testify  His 
boundless  love  to  the  human  race,  and  might  reconcile  it 
to  Himself.  But  the  crucifixion  was  important  chiefly  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  great  crowning  miracle  of  the 
resurrection,  in  which  is  the  central  point  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  By  this  he  .confirmed  his  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  prepared  for  his  ascension  into  heaven,  where  he  now 
fills  the  office  of  our  great  High-Priest.  Predestination  in 
this  system  means  the  decree  of  God,  made  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  that  they  who  believed  a.  1  were  obe- 
dient should  be  saved,  and  that  they  who  believed  not  and 
were  disobedient  should  be  lost.  Justification  takes  place 
when  God  pardons  our  sins  and  gives  us  eternal  life.  The 
Socinians  regarded  the  'sacraments'  as  simply  external 
signs  testifying  to  Christian  faith.  Hence  they  deemed 
infant  baptism  irrational  as  well  as  uuscriptural,  but 
thought  that  a  custom  so  venerable  should  be  tolerated. 

The  systematic  theology  of  the  early  Socinians  is  in 
England  and  the  United  States  a  thing  of  the  past;  indeed 
the  modem  Unitarians,  though  more  or  less  influenced  by 
their  continental  brethren  of  the  lieformation  period,  have 
with  the  latter  no  direct  historical  connection.  They  seem 
rather  to  have  arrived  at  independent  conclusions,  through 
their  *  rational '  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  their  con- 
sistent rejection  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  Uni- 
tarians of  the  present  day,  like  almost  all  Christian  sects, 
are  divided  into  two  classes— conservative  and  progressive. 
The  former  adopt  the  old  rule  of  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, though  with  the  qualifications  resulting  from  the  scien- 
tific critic&m  of  the  Bible.  The  most  conservative  Unita- 
rians, e.g.,  would  not  contend  for  the  literal  truth  of  the  first 
80-89 
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ctiapter  of  GeDesis,  nor  admit  any  doctrine  of  yerbal  inspl- 
rntioii.  They  now  geuerally  hold  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  even  reject  his  supernatural  birth,  thinking  the 
part  of  the  gospels  which  records  that  event  less  authentic 
than  the  parts  referring  to  the  life,  teaching, death,and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus.  To  the  death  of  Christ  they  ascribe  much 
the  same  kind  of  efficacy  as  was  ascribed  to  it  by  the  80- 
cinians,  regarding  his  teaching  and  example  as  the  essendal 
part  of  his  work,  and  his  detith  as  an  attestation  to  the 
truth  of  his  mission.  Many  of  them  do  not  hold  to  his  bod- 
ily resurrection.  What,  however,  chiefly  distinguishes  the 
conservative  from  the  new  or  progressive  Unitarians  is  the 
place  which— following  Locke's  philosophy  and  Priestley's 
theology— they  give  to  the  miracles  as  supernatural  sanc- 
tions indispensable  for  evidencing  to  man  the  truth  of  Chria- 
tianity.  *  If  there  be  any  truth  m  history, '  says  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, whose  influeuce  can  still  be  traced  in  the  conservative 
Unitarians,  '  Christ  wrought  unquestionable  miracles,  as  a 
proof  of  his  mission  from  God;  he  preached  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead;  he  raisSi  several 
persons  from  a  state  of  death;  and,  what  was  more,  he 
himself  died  and  rose  again  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine. 
The  belief  of  these  facts  I  call  the  belief  of  Christianity.' 
The  new  or  progressive  Unitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 

fard  man  as  having  within  his  own  nature  the  fi;erms  of  the 
ighest  religious  faith.  Christianity,  accordingly,  they 
regard  not  as  a  message  or  a  system  01  truth  communicated 
and  authenticated  from  without,  but  as  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  in  humanity— an  expression  not  necessar- 
ily preternatural,  but  having  its  place  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind by  the  natural  laws  of  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. To  this  view  of  Christianity  the  miracles  are  not 
essential  as  proofs;  and  Christian  truths  are  thought  to  be 
unaffected  by  any  judgment  regarding  them.  However, 
many  of  th^"  TJnitariaus  of  this  school  accept  the  miracles  as 
historical  facts,  considering  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
for  them.  An  increasing  number  agree  with  many  of  the 
German  critics  in  rejecting  them,  on  the  twofold  ground 
that  they  are  intrinsically  incredible  and  that  the  evidence 
for  them  is  conflicting  and  uncertain.  Grenerally,  the  Uni- 
tarians of  this  school  are  disposed  to  the  very  n-eest  criti- 
cism of  the  Bible — holding  that  inspiration  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  Bible,  but  common  to  all  the  most  elevated  religious 
literature,  and  gives  no  immunity  from  error.  Yet,  as  a 
record  of  the  grandest  religious  movements  of  the  world's 
history,  they  hold  the  Bible  in  the  highest  estimation. 
From  these  distinctive  views,  these  two  Unitarian  schools 
in  fact  merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  CTadations, 
with  evident  and  steadily  increasing  gam  of  the  new  or 
rationalistic  mode. 

The  Unitarians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  agreed  in  re- 
jecting the  entire  orthodox  scheme — including  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  consubstantial- 
ity  of  Christ  with  the  Father,  original  sin,  and  everlasting 
punishment— as  both  unscriptural  and  irrational.  Tliey 
generally  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  chorcheQ 
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ftB  merely  a  service  commemorative  of  Christ's  death  as  A 
martyr,  and  expressive  of  spiritual  communion  with  him. 
They  also  adhere  senerally  to  the  rite  of  infant  baptism.  In 
recent  years  the  Unitarians  have  given  great  prominence 
to  the  principles  of  Comprehension  and  of  free  Inquiry 
apart  from  the  restraints  of  theological  creeds,  conceiving 
that  in  this  they  are  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  their  Eng- 
lidi  Presbyterian  forefathers;  and  many  object  even  to  the 
name  Unitarian,  as  one  which  might  imply  a  doctrinal  bond 
of  union,  and  might  thus  be  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  the  body.  Illustrative  of  this  point 
has  been  the  action  of  the  Unitarians  in  England  and  the 
United  States  in  givius  an  emphatic  negative  to  motions 
defining  '  Unitarian  Christianity ' — the  motions  being  in- 
tended as  a  conservative  protest  against  an ti- supernatural- 
ism.  The  rejection  f  on  the  other  hand,  was  au  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  comprehension  and  freedom,  and 
in  each  case  was  voted  for  by  many  who  sympathized  doc- 
trinally  with  the  proposer,  as  well  as  by  those  who  differed 
from  him. — Dr.  Beard's  Unitarianism  in  Its  Actual  Condi- 
Uon;  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Taylor's  Beligunu  Life  of  England;  Otto 
Fock's  Soeinianismus;  Lange's  Oeschicfite  und  Lehrbegrijf 
der  Unitariefi'  vor  der  ificdnischen  Synode;  J.  H.  Allen's  Our 
Liberal  Movement  in  Theology  <2d  ed.  Boston  1888);  and 
theological  writings  of  J.  Martineau. 

UNITAS  FRA'TRUM:  see  Moravian,Brethrbn. 

UNITE,  V.  H-^iit  [L.  unitus,  pp.  of  unio,  I  join  together 
— from  untts,'oiDe:  It.  umre:  F.  unirj:  to  join  two  or  more 
into  one;  to  combine;  to  join  in  anection  or  interest;  to 
cause  to  agree;  to  make  to  adhere;  to  coalesce;  to  be  ce- 
mented; to  couple;  to  grow  together;  to  be  mixed;  to  concur; 
to  act  in  concert;  to  px)w  up  into  one.  Uni'ting,  imp. 
United,  pp.:  Adj.  joined;  made  to  agree;  mixed.  Uni- 
TEDLT,  ad.  'II,  Uki  TABLE,  a.  -td-bl,  Uiat  may  be  united. 
Uni'tbb,  n.  -ter,  one  who  or  that  which  unites.  .Unititb, 
a.  afnl-tiv,  tending  toward  union.  Unity,  n.  u'nl-H  [L. 
unliae  OT  unUdtem^  oueueaa]:  state  of  being  one;  concord; 
agreement;  oneness  of  sentiment  or  behavior.  Unities,  n. 
pTu.  iifni'tie,  the  correspondence  of  various  parts  so  as  to 
form  one  harmonious  whole;  the  principles  of  dramatic 
writing,  in  which  the  correspondence  of  time,  place,  and 
action  is  preserveil.  United  Brethren,  the  Moravians 
(q.v.).  United  Presbyterians,  in  Scot.,  the  church 
formed  in  1847  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Secession  and 
Relief  churches.— -Syn.  of  'unite':  to  coalesce;  connect; 
add;  join;  amalgamate;  attach;  cohere;— of  *  unity ';  union; 
oo^oeesi  jttuctiQo;  harmony. 
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UNITED  ARMENIANS,  dr-m^ni^ang,  or  Arme'ihan 
U'niatb:  members  of  au  Armeuian  Catb.  chh.  oreauiza- 
tiou  in  commuoioD  witb  tbe  Roman  see.  Tbeir  liturgy 
differs  in  essence  and  in  langua^  from  that  of  Rome;  as 
does  also  their  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Their  proximate 
head  is  the  patriarch  of  Cilicia.  residing  at  Constantinople. 
The  people  number  about  100,000,  and  live  in  Turkey, 
Russia,  both  Armenias,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt. 
There  are  10  bps.  and  abps.,  and  about  850  priests:  see 
Uniats:  Armenian  Church:  Qrbbk  Cbjjbcu— United 
Gh'eeks. 

UNI'TED  BRETH'REN,  or  Bohemian  Brethren: 
see  Moravian  Brethren. 

UNITED  BItETH'REN  IN  CHRIST:  denomination  of 
evangelical  Christians  founded  through  the  labors  of  the 
■  Rev.  Philip  William  Otterbein  (q.v.).  Though  not  for- 
mally organized  till  1800,  its  ori^m  is  traceable  to  the  re- 
vival movement  begun  by  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Otterbein  with 
the  Rev.  Martin  Boehm,  a  minister  of  the  Mennouites, 
about  1766.  Following  this  date,  *greiit  meetings'  were 
held,  and  revivals  were  promoted,  especially  among  the 
(Germans.  As  the  work  enlarged,  preachers  were  licensed 
by  these  leaders,  and  conferences  were  held  1789  and  91; 
but  the  movement  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  church  till 
1800,  when  a  conference  was  held  at  Peter  Eemp*s  in 
Frederick  co.,  Md.,  at  which  the  name  of  the  denomina- 
tion was  definitely  lixed,  and  Otterbein  and  Boehm  were 
chosen  bishops.  Thereafter  conferences  were  held  annually. 
At  the  first  general  conference,  1815,  June,  at  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Penn.,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  revised  and  formally 
adopted.  The  church  was  not  the  result  of  a  schism,  nor 
an  offshoot  from  any  denomination,  but  the  result  of  a 
natural  growth  in  adoption  of.  such  organization  and 
methods  as  were  found  requisite  in  its  providential  misi^ion. 
The  U.  B.  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the 
Moravians,  Unitas  Frairum,  with  whom  they  never  had 
any  historical  connection.  Thev  have  been  classed  some- 
times as  Methodists,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  what- 
ever: Otterbein  and  Boehm  both  were  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  a  change  of  heart  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  be- 
fore there  were  any  Methodists  in  America.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  composite,  combining  elements  of 
simplicity  and  flexibility.  A  formal  constitution  for  the 
church  was  adopted  by  the  eeneral  conference  1841. 
The  highest  legislative  and  Judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a 
general  conference  which  meets  quadrennially,  composed 
of  elders  and  laymen  elected  by  the  entire  membership  of 
the  church.  Other  ofiicial  bodies  in  the  church  are 
annual  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  on  stations  the 
ofiicial  board.  Lay  representation  in  the  annual  confer- 
ences was  authorized  1877.  and  was  made  a  definite  rule 
1889.  The  superintendents  of  the  church  are  called 
bishops,  and  are  elected  every  four  years  by  the  general 
conference.  In  the  annual  conferences  superintendents 
are  known  as  presiding  elders,  and  are  chosen  for  a  period 
of  one  year.    The  constitution  provides  for  the  '  itinerant 
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plaD '  of  ministerial  service.  MiDisters  are  appointed  to 
their  charges  one  year  at  a  time  by  a  stationing  committee 
composed,  since  1889,  of  tbe  bishop  and  presiding  elders 
of  an  annual  conference.  The  time-limit  of  the  pastoral 
term  is  fixed  at  three  years,  with  tbe  provision  that  it  may 
be  indefinitely  extended  by  consent  of  the  annual  confer- 
ence. Since  1889,  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  minis- 
try on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  general  conference  of 
1885  provided  for  a  commission  of  27  members,  lay  and 
clerical,  to  submit  to  the  membership  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  a  revised  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
results  were  approved  by  a  very  large  vote  at  a  general 
election  throughout  the  church  1888,  Nov.  At  the  fol- 
lowing general  conference,  1889,  May,  in  York,  Penn. , 
the  amended  constitution  and  the  revised  Confession  of 
Faith  were  dechired  to  be  the  organic  law  and  articles  of 
faith.  A  schism  resulted  from  this  progressive  action,  15 
members  withdrawing  from  the  general  conference,  who 
formed  a  separate  organization,  with  a  small  and  scattered 
following. 

The  church  is  Arminian  in  theology,  is  characterized  by 
liberty  and  simplicity  in  worship,  congregational  singing, 
and  participation  of  all  membei-s,  male  and  female,  in  the 
devotional  services.  It  is  aggressive  and  evangelistic  in 
spirit;  and  on  moral  questions  has  ever  taken  advanced 
ground,  especially  on  slavery  and  intemperance.  The  ob- 
servance of  baptism  aud  the  Lord's  Supper  is  required; 
but  the  mode  of  baptism  and  the  manner  of  observing  the 
Lord's  Supper  are  left  to  individual  judgment.  A  personal 
religious  experience  is  a  condition  of  membei-ship.  , 

Originating  in  Md.,  Penn..  and  Va.,  the  church  ex- 
tended westward,  first  to  Ohio  and  Ind.,  then  to  Canada 
and  the  western  states  and  territories  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Though  its  first  work  was  principally  among  the  Germans, 
at  present  less  thau  2  per  cent,  are  attendhig  services  con- 
ducted in  the  German  language.  A  publishTug-house  was 
established  at  Circleville,  O.,  1834;  removed  to  Dayton,  O., 
1858.  The  Religious  Telescope,  the  leading  organ  of  the 
church,  was  founded  1884;  Our  Bible  Teaclier,  magazine 
for  S.-8.  teachers,  1878;  the  Quarterly  Review,  1889.  The 
net  assets  oi  the  publishing  house  are  $280,268.08.  with 
annual  business  of  more  than  $160,000,  that  yields  large 

Srofits,  which  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  old  and  depen- 
ent  ministers,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  minis- 
ters deceased.  In  1853  a  Missionary  Soc.  was  organized, 
having  home  missions,  and  missions  in  Germany,  w.  Af- 
rica, and  Japati.  In  1875  the  Women's  Missionary  Assoc. 
was  organized,  and  now  has  successful  missions  in  Ger- 
many, Africa,  and  China,  and  among  the  Chinese  at  Port- 
land, Ore.  The  church  has  a  theol.  seminary  at  Day- 
ton, O.  (the  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  total  assets  $178,- 
758,  course  of  study  8  years);  9  colleges— the  first  being 
established  1847;  6  academies;  with  building  and  ground 
worth  $400,000,  and  endowments  aggregating  $895,000. 
Its  leading  educational  institution  w.  of  the  Mississippi  is 
Western  College,  founded  1856,  established  at  Toledo, 
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Iowa,  1881;  pres.,  the  Rev.  L.  Bookwalter,  d.d.  Co-edu- 
cation of  the  sexes  has  been  a  satisfactory  feature  through- 
out. The  curriculum  provides  two  years  of  preparatory 
study  and  four  years  of  regular  college  work.  There  is  a 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  College  of  Commerce.  The 
building  (rebuilt  1890,  after  a  fire)  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete college  buildings  in  the  state;  total  assets  $190,877; 
students  (1895)  275.  The  church  has  also  church  erection, 
Sunday-school,  and  educational  boards,  and  is  incorpo- 
rated by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  1889.  The  followmg 
are  statistics  for"  1895:  Churches  2,242;  ministers  2,104; 
members  233,204,  a  gain  of  about  5  per  cent,  over  1894  and 
of  nearly  15  per  cent,  since  1890;  Young  People's  Christian 
Union  societies  1,419;  meml)era  66,4()5;  Sunday  schools 
3.573;  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars 281,428;  contributions 
for  missions,  general  $46,051;  woman's  $15,162;  for  educa- 
tional purposes  $50,085;  total  for  all  purposes  $1,186,928. 
averaging  $5.09  per  member;  valuation  of  church  edifices 
and  parsonages  $5,709,460. 

UNITED  COLONIES  OP  NEW  ENGLAND  (1648): 
see  Confederation  op  the  Thirteen  American 
Colonies. 

UNI'TED  EVANGEL'ICAL  CHURCH:  the  official  or 
state  Protestant  chh.  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The 
division  of  Protestants  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinlsta  was 
deeply  regretted  by  statesmen  and  churchmen  throughout 
Germany  from  the  beginning,  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  effect  a  union  througli  the  instrumentality  of  con- 
ferences such  as  that  at  Leipzig  1631,  at  Thorn  1645. 
fit  ('assel  1661.  But  at  last  nn  autocratic  decree  brought 
about  the  long-desired  consummation  In  Nassau  and 
Prussia  1817,  Hesse  1828,  Anhalt-Dessau  1827.  The  proc- 
ess of  unification  was  attended  with  some  friction;  but 
the  governments  were  not  over-exacting,  and  soon  the 
Lutliprausand  Reformed  worshipped  together  in  harmony. 
People  were  not  required  lo  forsake  thtir  Lutheranism  or 
their  Calvinism  (see  Lutherans)  :  the  two  bodies.  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  were  simply  brought  under  one  government 
—that  of  the  Oberkir(henraih  or  superior  chuccb  council. 
The  result  as  seen  in  the  Pnisisian  ( ensus  returns  of  1875  is 
that  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Proti  stnnts  in  that  kingdom 
belong  to  the  U.  E.  C:  of  16,636, «yo  Protestants,  18,266.- 
620  were  in  the  state  church  fold :  the  rest  were  in  Lutheran 
and  in  Reformed  churches.  In  later  censuses  of  Prus- 
sia, Protestants,  whether  of  the  U.  E.  C,  the  Lutheran,  or 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  are  classed  toeelher  as  simply 
'  Evangelical: '  but  the  established  chh.  still  holds  the  great 
njass  of  the  Prot.  believers.  The  number  of  ununited 
Cat  vinists  and  Lutherans  is  as  large  ns  it  is  only  on  account 
of  the  unwillingness  of  Protestants  in  recently  conquered 
provinces,  as  Hanover  and  Sleswick-Holstein,  to  enter  the 
Prussian  state  chh.— The  U.  E.  C.  has  a  liturgy,  neither 
Cnlvinistic  nor  Lutheran,  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  Frederick  William  HI. 

VNITED  GREEKS:  see  Greek  Church, 
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'  UNITED  KINGDOM  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland-. 
the  legal  and  official  designation  of  the  British  Islands, 
since  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England.  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  IBOl.  See  Great  Britain:  Union, 
Lbqiblatiye,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  etc. 

UNI  TED  METH'ODIST  FREE  CHURCH:  see  Mbth- 
6DISTS  (British). 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH:  religious 
body  in  Scotland,  constituted  1847  by  amalgamation  of 
the  Sbcbssion  and  Relief  Churches. 

The  Secession  Church.— The  Prot.  Reformation  in 
Scotland  was  very  emphatic  and  decisive  in  regard  to  both 
the  doctrine  and  the  government  of  the  church.  The 
people  became  strongly  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian;  and 
the  efforts  of  King  James  to  supplant  their  system  by 
Episcopacy  proved  unavailing,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of 
the  commons  and  gentry  were  concerned;  though,  from 
various  consideratioDs,  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles  adopted 
the  church  principles  of  their  sovereign,  and  after  the 
Restoration  (1660)  supported  the  governments  of  Charles 
and  James  in  their  persecution  of  the  Covenanters:  see 
Covenants:  Scotland:  Scotland,  Church  of.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Estates  1690,  Episcopacy,  which 
in  Scotland  had  obtained  temporary  supremacy  under  the 
rule  of  Sharp  (q.v.)  and  Lauderdale,  was  abolished,  and 
Presbyterianism  (q.v.)  re-established.  But  after  the '  glo- 
rious revolution  '  the  spirit  of  the  nation  underwent  a 
great  change  in  regard  to  religion;  and  the  new  latitudi- 
narianism  of  the  times  appears  in  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
Episcopalian  curates  were  allowed  to  retain  the  parishes  in 
which  they  had  been  arbitrarily  stationed,  on  subscribing 
the  Confession  of  Faith;  and  great  numbers  of  Episcopa- 
lian laymen  became  elders  in  a  church  whose  strict  adher- 
ents they  had  themselves  recently  hunted  even  to  death. 
Bp.  Burnet  describes  these  curates  as  *  the  worst  preachers 
I  ever  heard,  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of  them 
openly  vicious?  In  1712,  when  the  obnoxious  Law  of 
Patronage  was  restored,  the  triumph  of  the  *  court '  or 
'  Moderate'  party  in  the  church  was  complete:  see  Marrow 
Controversy.  Violent  settlements  of  curates,  effected 
by  the  agency  of  dragoons,  became  frequent;  and  the  pe- 
titions and  appeals  of  the  people  against  them  were  disre- 
garded by  the  gen.  assembly,  and  in  1730  were  even  re- 
buked. The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  (1732)  publicly  de- 
nounced this  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  and  he,  with  8  other 
ministers,  having  refused  to  retract  after  admonition  and 
censure — first  by  his  synod,  and  then  on  appeal  to  the  gen. 
assembly— were  (1733)  declared  '  no  longer  ministers  of  the 
church.  *  Thereupon  they  protested  that  they  were  obliged 
to  '  make  a  secession.'  (See  Erskine,  Ebenezer.)  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Secession  Church,  which 
has  made  so  deep  an  impress  on  the  religious  life  of  Scot- 
land. Erskine  and  his  friends  publishSi  a  statement  of 
their  reasons  for  separation,  under  the  title  A  Testimony  to 
the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Government:  and  Discipline  of  the 
(Jhwch  ofSootlmd^  or  l^Qm  {by  the  Four  BreViren)  for 
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Their  Protestation  entered  before  the  Commiesion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly/.  Tbis  document,  afterward  known  as  the 
*  First  or  Extrajudicial  Testimony,'  shows  that  it  was  not 
only  the  odious '  law  of  patronage' that  induced  Erskineand 
his  friends  to  leave  the  church  of  their  fathers;  but  an  ac- 
cumulation of  grievances  that  in  their  eyes  had  become  in- 
supportable. What  the  *  four  brethren '  sought  was  the 
vindication  of  what  thev  held  to  be  evangelical  truth.  80 
much  popular  indignation  was  excited  by  the  deposition  of 
the  *  four  brethren, '  that  the  *  Moderate  party  '  thought  it 
best  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  *  Evangelical '  or 
'Marrow  party.'  Accordingly,  the  gen.  assembly  1734 
empowered  the  '  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling '  to  remove 
the  censures  from  the  four  brethren;  but  Mr.  Erskine  de- 
clined to  be  'reponed;'  and  published  his  reasons.  In 
1736,  Dec.,  appeared  the  pamphlet  entitled  An  Act,  Decla- 
ration, and  Testimony  for  the  Ihetrine,  Worship,  Discipline, 
and  Oovemment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  commonly 
known  as  the  '  Judicial  Testimony,'  which  is  a  sort  of  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  from  the 
Reformation.  In  1787  four  other  ministers  Joined  the 
original  'four.'  The  church  authorities  now  resolved  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  the  seceders;  and  after  one 
final  effort  to  win  them  back,  the  gen.  assembly  of  1740 
solemnly  pronounced  their  deposition.  In  spite  of  the 
frequent  refusal  of  sites  for  churches,  and  other  modes  of 
persecution,  the  Secession  Church  prospered. 

In  1747  a  rupture  or  '  breach  '  took  place  in  the  new 
body  on  the  question  of  the  burgess-oath,  some  affirming 
that  this  oath  could  not  be  taken  by  any  consistent  Seceder, 
and  others  insisting  that  it  could,  and  that  the  question 
regarding  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  mutual  forbearance. 
The  party  condemning  the  religious  clause  in  the  burgess- 
oath  formed  tlie  General  Associate  Bynod,  or,  popularly,  the 
Anti-burgher  Synod;  the  party  tolerating  it,  the  Associate 
or  Burgher  Synod.  Subsequently  a  second  split  occurred 
in  each  of  these;  and  two  other  minor  dencnuinations  were 
formed— one  assuming  the  designation  of  the  Constitutional 
Associate  Presbytery,  or  Old  Light  Anti-burghers  (ldO&);  and 
the  other  the  designation  of  the  Original  Burg?ier  Ptetby- 
iery,  or  Old  Light  Burghers  (1799).  After  holding  aloof 
more  than  70  years,  the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  were 
solemnly  reunited.  At  the  date  of  the  '  breach '  (1747)  the 
number  of  Secession  congregations  was  32;  when  the  re- 
uriion  took  place  (1820)  it  had  increased  to  262.  Thereafter 
the  Secession  Church  had  uninterrupted  prosperity.  A 
certain  change,  however,  beg^an  to  show  itself  in  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  the  denomination.  Their  old-toorld  look, 
their  interest  chiefly  in  bygone  events,  their  very  language 
— ^like  their  sentiments—archaic,  took  on  a  modem  aspect: 
thev  felt  the  new-born  enthusiasm  for  foreign  missions; 
and  in  1847,  at  the  union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches,  the  former  was  supporting  a  staff  of  more  than 
60  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Further, 
the  Secession  Church* began  to  assume  an  attitude  more 
antagonistic  to  the  Establishment;  and  a  controversy  be- 
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tweeu  leadiug  divines  of  the  Establishment  mul  of  the 
Secession,  known  as  the  Voluntary  Controversy  ^l'^^^'^), 
served  to  strengthen  the  voluntaryism  of  the  Becedei-s 
(see  Voluntaryism),  and  brought  them  nearer  to  the 
Relief  Church  (see  below).  Next  followed  the  AUmtinent 
Controvei'sy,  in  which  the  Secession  Church  adhered  to 
the  liberal  evangelical  theology  of  the  Marrow;  in  Diis 
also  having  sympathy  of  the  Ftelief  body.  In  1847,  May 
18,  the  two  churches  formed  themselves  into  one  body, 
the  United  Prbsbttbrian  Church. 

We  now  revert  to  the  Rellbp  Church.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Erskine  and  his  friends  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  assemblies  (packed  with  '  court  of  session 
elders ')  became  more  determinedly  *  Moderate '  than 
ever.  They  proceeded  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  right  to 
elect,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  election  of, 
ministers.  Never  were  forced  settlements  more  shameless 
than  about  this  period:  and  the  demand  for  Belief  took  the 
form  of  a  protest  against  the  induction  of  a  very  un- 
popular minister  to  the  parish  of  Invcrkeithing.  presbytery 
of  Dunfermline  (1749).  This  protest,  after  much  discussion, 
in  presbytery  and  gen.  assembly,  resulted  1752  in  the 
condemnation  and  deposition  by  the  assembly  of  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Gillespie,  for  his  leadership  in  a  steadfast  refusal  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  assembly  to  proceed  with  the  un- 
popular induction—the  order  being  addressed  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline.  Thus  the  Belitf  Church  was 
founded  on  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  congregations  to 
elect  their  own  ministers.  *  Societies '  (as  in  the  ca?e  of 
the  Seceders)  sprang  up  in  many  places,  and  were  gradu- 
ally forihed  into  congregations;  though  the  Relief  had 
lone  to  sustain  a  severe  attack  from  the  Seceders  and  the 
Rerormed  Presbyterians,  for  their  adherence  to  the  laii- 
tudinariau  principle  of  '  free  communion,'  i.e.,  of  holding 
Christian  fellowship  at  the  Lord's  table  with  other  lic- 
nominations.  At  the  union  1847  the  Relief  numbered  IIB 
congregations,  while  the  Secession  numbered  884  congre- 
gations; so  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  began 
with  497  churches  and  a  membership  estimated  at  more 
than  140.000. 

United  Presbyterian  Church.— The  career  of  this 
church  as  a  corporate  body  has  been  prosperous.  In 
doctrine  it  adheres  (like  all  the  other  Presb.  churches  of 
Scotland)  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Larger  aud  Shorter  Catechisms,  '  it  being  always  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  approve  of  anything  in  these  docu- 
ments which  teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  com- 
fKilsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  re- 
Igion  —a  qualification  supposed  to  refer  particularly  to 
the  28d  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Its  form  of 
church  government  is  Presbyterian;  but,  unlike  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches,  it  has  no  intermediate  courts 
(synods)  between  presbyteries  and  the  supreme  court,  the 
latter  of  which  it  desicmates  not  as  a  Gen.  Assembly,  but 
only  as  a  Synod;  though,  in  fact,  it  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  '  general -^  assembly  than  the  bodies  known  by 
80—40 
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that  name,  since  it  is  really  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
clergy  of  the  deDomination.  with  one  elder  from  each  Idrk- 
sessiou.  fSee  Scotland,  Chubch  of:  Free  Church  of 
ScoTLAjTD:  Prbsbyterianism.)  It  has  a  Theological  Hall 
and  Library  iu  Edinburgh,  and  a  staff  of  professors.  The 
U.  P.  Church  is  now,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  a 
voluntary  church,  having  by  loug  experience  of  practical 
voluntaiyiom  reached  the  conviction  that  Chrisnanity  in 
best  served  by  total  separation  of  church  and  state.  Al- 
though with  less  wealth  than  the  Established  and  Free 
Churches,  the  U.  P.  Church  has  not  been  inferior  in  its 
general  liberality. 

In  1875  about  100  congregations  of  the  U.  P.  Church 
formed  in  England  were  transferred  bv  the  mother  church 
in  Scotland  to  the  'Presbyterian  Church  in  England' 
(a. v.).  Since  the  separation  of  its  English  brandi  the 
U.  P.  Church  still  counts  about  550  congregations  and 
175.000  members.  Protracted  negotiations  for  union  De-> 
tween  the  U.  P.  and  Free  Churches  have  been  without 
result. 

UNrTED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  of  North 
Akerioa:  denomination  formed  by  the  ornmic  union  of 
two  previously  distinct  Presb.  bodies,  the  '  Associate  Pres- 
byterian Church '  and  the  '  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
terian  Church.' 

The  AssoeiaU  Btformsd  Chh.  in  the  Unifidd  States 
represented  a  union  of  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterians  be- 
longing to  the  Secession  Chh.  of  Scotland  and  to  the  Chii. 
of  the  Covenanters  or  Reformed  Presbyterians  respectively: 
the  people  were  settled  mostly  in  Va.,  Penn.,  and  N.  J. 
The  union  was  consummated  at  a  meeting  of  presbyters  of 
the  two  churches  named,  and  of  some  Burgher  presbyters 
(another  small  branch  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  ism),  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1783,  Oct.  There  was  foimed  a  synod,  styled 
Aj^x^iate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America.  From  its 
chief  stronghold  in  the  Cumberland  valley  of  Penn..  the 
Associate  Reformed  Clih.  sent  colonies  to  the  Carolinas, 
Ga.,  Ky.,  and  to  N.  Y.,  Me.,  and  N.  H.  When  this  chh. 
coalesced  with  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Chh.  1858,  to 
form  the  United  Presbyterian  Chh.,  it  had  4  synods,  28 
presbyteries,  253  ministers,  81,284  communicants. 

The  AssoeiaU  Presbyterian  Chh.  came  into  existence 
1782,  as  a  protest  against  the  '  Declaration  and  Testimony' 
of  the  Associate  Retormed.  It  early  had  a  valuable  acces- 
sion of  strength  in  ministers  sent  out  from  Scotland;  to  it 
also,  after  a  while,  gravitated  many  sternly  orthodox 
Presb3rterians,  ministerial  and  lay,  from  the  Associate 
Reformed  fold.  Its  first  synod  (1801)  consisted  of  17  min- 
isters, divided  into  4  presbyteries.  There  was  a  serious 
division,  even  an  organized  secession,  of  the  more  strict 
venerators  of  Scotch  orthodoxy  1840;  but  the  erring 
brethren  were  taken  back  into  the  fold  1854.  At  the 
formation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chh.  1858,  the  Asso- 
ciate S3naod  comprised  21  presbyteries,  231  ministers  and 
Iicentiat«is,  23,505  communicants:  thus  had  the  insignifi- 
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cant  band  of  seceders  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Cbh., 
1782,  grown  to  almost  as  large  proportions  as  its  rival. 

The  union  forming  the  XJ.  P.  Church  was  effected  1858, 
May,  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  (with  a  very  slight  modification)  and  the  West- 
minster Catechisms,  and  on  a  'Testimony'  comprising  18 
articles  relating  to  conduct,  terms  of  communion,  etc. 
Among  the  points  of  the  testimony  was  the  denunciation 
of  slave-holding  (long  before  condemned  in  the  uniting 
churches)  as  sinful;  condemnation  of  secret  oath-bouna 
societies;  restriction  of  the  songnservice  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  psalms;  denial  of  commimion  in  saving  ordinances 
to  persons  who  refuse  to  adhere  to  the  church's  profession  of 
failh.  In  1868  the  gen.  assembly  gave  an  interpretation  on 
'  communion  in  savmg  ordinances,  leaving  the  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  sessions.  A  report  published  at  the  first  gen- 
eral  assembly,  held  in  Xenia,  O.,  1859,  May,  showed  55,547 
members,  in  684  congregations,  served  by  408  ministers,  in 
42  presbyteries.  The  same  general  assembly  constituted 
the  following  boards  for  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
cbh. :  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  publication,  church 
extension,  education.  Later,  to  these  were  added  boards  of 
freedmen's  missions  and  of  ministerial  relief.  An  improved 
metrical  version  of  the  psalms  was  approved  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  use  in  public  worship  1871.  The  assem- 
bly also  declared  the  church  prohibition  of  instrumental 
music  in  worship  repealed:  instruments  are  being  intro- 
duced into  many  of  the  leading  churches. 

The  official  statistics  for  1896  are:  Synods  12;  presby- 
teries 65;  ministers  869;  average  salary  of  ministers  $1,054; 
ministers  without  charge  280;  congregations  948;  congre- 
gations without  pastors  252;  members  120,790~increase 
over  1895.  8,098,  or  about  2i  per  cent.,  and  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  since  1890;  Sabbath  schools  1,122;  officers  and 
teachers  11.589;  scholars  107,121;  congregational  missionaiy 
societies  921;  young  people's  societies  805,  with  members 
85,146;  contributions  for  salaries  and  congregational  pur- 
poses $1,059,996;  to  boards  $255,866;  for  general  purposes 
$102,786;  total  $1,404,090,  averaging^  $18. 18  per  member; 
theological  seminaries  at  Allegheny,  l^eiin.,  and  Xenia,  0.» 
with  148  students,  and  productive  endowments  of  $291,800; 
9  colleges  and  academies,  with  1,142  students,  and  produc- 
tive endowment  of  $852,000;  publishing  house  at  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  where  is  published  the  leadmg  church  paper, 
the  United  Preihyterian;  foreign  mission  fields  in  Egypt 
and  India. 

The  principal  strength  of  the  denomination  is  found  in  the 
following  states:  Penn.  has  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, confined  mostly  to  the  western  part  of  the  state; 
O.,  16  per  cent. ;  N.  Y.,  10  per  cent ;  Iowa,  8  per  cent ;  111., 
7  per  cent.;  and  Kan.,  4  per  cent— See  United  Prebbt- 
TBBiAN  Chubch  (in  Scotland):  Scotlaio),  Chubch  of; 
Fbesbytbrianism:  Etc. 

^ITED  PROVINCES:  see  Nbthtolatos. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  (popularly  known  as  'the 
regular  army ' ):  national  militia  established  by  act  of  con- 
gress, under  the  official  control  of  the  pres.  as  commander- 
m-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  directed  by  the  sec.  of 
war  under  orders  from  the  pres.,  and  under  the  immediate 
command  (1897)  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  (q.v.).  the  senior 
maj.-gen.  It  consisted  of  10  cav.  regts.,  with  432  of- 
ficers and  6,170  enlisted  men;  5  artil.  regts.,  with  280 
officers  and  4,025  men;  25  inf.  regts..  with  877  officers 
and  13,125  men;  and  a  miscellaneous  force  comprising  the 
engineer  battalion,  ordnance  dept.,  hospital  service,  signal 
corps,  milit.  acad.,  etc.,  in  all  587  officers  and  2,386  men 
— total  strength  2, 126  officers  and  25, 706  men.  Tlie  country 
was  divided  into  8  milit.  depls.,  known  as  the  Dept.  of  the 
East,  the  Missouri,  California,  Dakota,  Texas,  the  Platte,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Columbia.  Privates  in  the  artil,  cav., 
and  inf.,  and  the  engineers  (2d  class),  ordnance,  and  signal 
corps,  are  paid  $13  per  month  in  the  Ist  and  2d  year  of  a 
first  enlistment,  $14  in  Xhe  3d  year,  $15  in  the  4th,  and  $16 
in  the  5th;  $18  per  month  in  each  of  the  5  years  of  a  first 
re-enlistment;  and  $19  per  mouth  in  ea,ch  year  of  subse- 
quent enlistments.  Privates  in  the  engineers  (Ist  class), 
ordnance,  and  signal  corps,  receive  $17  per  month  in  the 
Ist  and  2d  year  of  a  first  enlistment,  $18  in  the  3d  year, 
$19  in  the  4th,  and  $20  in  the  fifth;  $22  per  month  in  each 
of  the  5  years  of  a  first  re-enlistment;  and  $23  per  month 
in  each  year  of  subsequent  enlistments.  See  Stoppage 
OP  Pay. 

See  Engineers,  United  States  Corps  of:  Ord- 
nance Department— in  the  United  States:  Quarter- 
master's Department:  also,  under  General:  Lieu- 
tenant: ETC. 

There  were  10  milit.  bureaus  in  the  war  dept.,  the  chiefs 
of  which  were  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  part  of 
the  permanent  establishment — viz.,  adjutant-general,  in- 
spector-general, quartermaster- general,  commissary-gen- 
eral, surgeon-general,  paymaster-general,  chief  of  engi- 
neers, chief  of  ordnance,  judgeiadvocate-general,  and 
chief  signal  officer.  All  chiefs  of  bureaus  have  the  rank 
and  pajr  of  a  brigadier-general. 

Service  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  purely  voluntary,  and  recruit- 
ing-offices are  kept  open  always  in  large  cities  to  supply 
the  vacancies  caused  by  death,  desertion,  and  discharge. 
The  army  isx>fficered  above  the  grade  of  sergt.  by  gradu- 
ates of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  (q.v.),  excepting  where 
specially  meritorious  service  leads  to  the  promotion  beyond 
that  grade  of  subordinate  officers  and  privates. 

The  only  milit.  reserve  force  in  the  U.  8.  is  the  militia 
of  the  several  states  and  territories,  which,  though  not 
constantly  under  arms,  is  always  available  for  local  or 
general  emergencies.  In  1895  this  force  aggregated  9,505 
commissioned  officers,  and  107,394  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, musicians,  and  privates;  total  organized  116,899; 
total  authorized  171.984;  total  federal  appropriation  $400,- 
000;  total  state  $2,557,741;  total  liable  to  military  duty 
10,180.043.    See  Militia:  United  States  Navy. 

Th?  y.  8.  maintained  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  home 
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UNTTEf)  States  military  acabemit. 

for  discharged  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  and  a  national 
home  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  volunteer 
(civil  war)  army,  with  branches  at  Dayton,  O.;  Milwau- 
kee, "Wis.;  Togus,  Me.;  Hampton,  Va.;  Leavenworth, 
Ean. ;  Santa  Monica,  Cal. ;  and  Marion,  Ind.  The  follow- 
ing states  also  maintained  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  th>  Union  volunteer  army:  Cal.,  Col.,  Conn., 
Ida.,  HI.,  lo.,  B[an.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  ]>reb.,  N.  H., 
N.  J..  N.  Y.,  N.  D.,  O.,  Ore.,  Penn.,  R.  I.,  S.  D.,  Vt., 
Wash.,  and  Wis.  Homes  for  disabled  Confederate  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  in  operation  in  many  Southern  states. 

UNITED  states  MILITARY  ACADEMY:  nsr 
tional  institution  at  West  Point.  N.  Y.,  for  education  of 
officers  for  the  regular  army;  organized  1802.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  be  17-22  years  old,  at  least  5  ft 
in  height,  of  good  moral  character,  and  free  from  any- 
thing that  would  render  them  unfit  for  milit.  service. 
They  must  pass  a  severe  medical  examination,  and  an 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
elements  of  Eng.  grammar,  descripiive  geography,  and  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  course  is  4  years,  the 
pay  is  $540  per  annum;  an  oath  of  allegiance  is  required 
of  each  cadet,  also  a  pledge  to  serve  the  United  States 
for  8  years  after  graduation  unless  sooner  discharged. 
Admission  is  secur^  by  appointment— each  congressional 
district  and  terr.  and  the  D.  C.  being  entitled  to  one 
cadet,  and  the  pres.  of  the  United  States  having  the  right 
to  appoint  10  cadets  annually  from  the  country  at  large. 
Appointments  from  states  and  territories  are  made  by  tne 
sec.  of  war  on  recouHneudation  of  congressional  rep- 
resentatives and  delates;  and  presideDtial  appointments 
are  usually  of  sons  of  dead  or  distinguished  othcers  of  the 
army  or  navy  or  of  other  officials.  In  recent  years  the 
practice  has  oecome  general  for  a  representative  or  dele- 
gate to  recommend  to  the  sec.  of  war  for  appointment  the 
Doy  who  attains  the  highest  ratings  in  a  competitive  ex- 
amination held  for  the  purpose  and  open  to  all  eligible 
boys  in  the  district. — ^The  curriculum  comprises  the  depart- 
ments of  tactics;  civil  and  military  engineering;  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy;  mathematics,  history,  ffeog- 

loTogy; 


raphy,  and  ethics;  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology; 
drawing;  modern  languages;  law;  practical  military  engi- 
neering, military  signalling,  and  telegraphy;  and  ordnance 
and  gunnery.  The  professors  in  the  various  depts.  are 
usually  appointed  from  civil  life,  and  receive  the  pay  of 
lieut.col.  in  the  army  in  the  first  10  years  of  service,  and 
that  of  col.  afterward;  and  the  asst.  professors  and  in- 
structors are  young  officers  appointed  from  the  army,  who 
receive  the  army  pay  of  their  respective  grades.  The 
chief  executive  is  officially  known  as  the  Eupt.,  and  while 
holding  the  office  has  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  col.  of  engi- 
neers, whatever  his  army  grade  may  be.  As  the  acad. 
was  originally  established  as  a  s(!hool  of  engineering,  its 
supts.  for  many  years  were  appointed  from  the  corps  of 
engineers;  but  since  1866  the  office  of  supt  has  been  open 
U>  all  branches  of  the  service.     The  second   executive 
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officer  is  the  commandant  of  cadets,  who  has  the  rank  and 
pay  of  a  lleut.col.  of  engineers.  The  annual  examina- 
Uons  are  held  in  the  presence  of  a  '  board  of  visitors/ 
comprising  7  members  appointed  by  the  pres.,  2  U.  S. 
senators  appointed  bv  the  pres.  of  the  senate,  and  8  rep^ 
resentativcs  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  h^use.  The 
ffraduatiiig  class  is  divided  into  8  parts  when  pi-acticable, 
tne  first  comprising  those  of  exceptionally  high  standing, 
who  are  privileged  to  select  the  branch  in  which  they 
wish  to  serve;  the  second,  those  recommended  for  com- 
missions in  any  branch  excepting  the  engineers;  the  third, 
those  recommended  for  any  branch  excepting  the  engineers 
and  artillery.  The  graduates  are  commissioned  brevet  2d 
lieuts.  and  2d  lieuts.  by  the  pres.  according  to  the  lecom- 
mendationsof  the  board  of  visitors.  In  the  academic  year 
1895-6  the  acad.  had  9  permanent  professors;  55  officers 
of  the  army  temporarily  detailed  as  instructors  and  for 
other  duties  connected  with  the  acad.  and  milit.  post  of 
West  Point;  322  cadets;  38,203  vols,  in  the  library;  and 

fovt.  appropriations  for  maintenance,  salaries,  etc.,  of 
464.262  for  1896  and  |448,117  for  1897.  The  milit. 
reservation  covers  about  2,400  acres,  and  the  various 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  since 
1800.  Neither  the  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
nor  of  the  scientific  apparatus,  with  which  each  dept. 
has  been  liberally  supplied,  has  ever  been  estimated. 
Under  the  1880  census  the  number  of  cadets  au- 
tiiorized  by  law  was  347;  under  that  of  1890  the  number 
was  increased  to  371,  to  take  effect  1893,  June.  Owing 
to  resignations,  discharges,  and  other  causes,  the  number 
present  for  dut^  is  generally  about  18  per  cent,  below  the 
maximum. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY:  national 
institution  for  education  of  officers  for  the  U.  S.  navy;  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  established  by  George  Bancroft,  when 
sec.  of  the  navy,  and  opened  1845,  Oct.  10.  The  site  and 
buildings  of  Fort  Severn,  on  Annapolis  harbor,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  were  transferred  by  the  war 
dept.  to  the  'Naval  School,' as  it  was  oi-iginallv  called. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  midshipmen 
were  instructed  aboard  ship  by  the  chaplain,  or,  when  they 
could  be  spared  from  ship-duty,  hy  schoolmasters  ashore: 
and  promotions  were  made  on  satisfactory  examinations 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadelphia  llie  original 
purpose  of  the  school  was  to  gather  the  midshipmen  ou 
shore-duty  or  leave  of  absence,  and  give  them  special  in- 
stniction  in  those  practical  studies  with  which  neither 
naval  chaplahis  nor  land  school- masters  were  expected  to 
be  familiar.  In  1849  a  board  of  officers  was  convened  to 
reorganize  the  school  and  make  it  for  the  navy  what  the 
U.  S.  Milit.  Acad,  was  for  the  army.  As  results,  the  name 
of  the  institution  was  changed  to  the  present  form,  the 
course  of  study  was  fixed  at  4  years,  a  war- vessel  was 
assigned  to  the  institution  to  increase  the  practical  char- 
acter of  the  curriculum  and  to  afford  means  of  an  annual 
f^mm^r  cruUe,  mi  the  entire  course  o(  ioftruc^oo  WM 
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revised  and  enlarged.  Gradually  congress  has  increased 
tbe  depts.  of  study;  provided  models,  museums,  work- 
shops, mechanical  apparatus  and  tools,  philosophioiJ, 
chemical,  and  astronomical  appliances,  and  a  great  variety 
of  practical  aids;  and  lengthened  the  duration  of  the 
course  of  study  to  6  years,  as  at  present,  of  which  3  are 
spent  at  sea.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  14-18 
years  old;  at  least  5  ft.  in  height;  of  good  moral  character 
and  sound  physical  condition;  must  undergo  a  physical 
examination,  and  an  examination  in  algebra,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  U.  8.  history,  reading, 
writing,  and  spelliug;  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  federal  govt. ;  and  must  agree  to  serve  the  govt,  for  8 
years  unless  sooner  discharged.  Successful  candidates 
receive  appointments  as  naval  cadets;  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  various  articles  of  attire,  and  class-  - 
room,  mess,  and  dormitory  appurtenances,  now  aggregat- 
ing in  cost  $200;  have  $80  per  annum  retained  from  their 
annual  pay  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  graduation  outfit; 
and  are  allowed  $500  per  annum  from  the  time  of  thehr 
appointment  till  their  graduation,  but  have  only  a  nomi- 
nal control  over  the  money.  After  leaving  the  acad., 
and  while  at  sea  in  other  than  practice-ships,  their  pay  is 
$950  per  annum.  Appointments  to  the  Naval  Acad,  are 
made  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  number  as  to 
the  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.  (q.v.).  In  the  academical  year 
1895-8  the  curriculum  compidsed  the  departments  of 
seamanship,  naval  instruction,  and  naval  tactics;  ordnance 
and  gunnery;  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying; 
steam-engineering;    mechanics  and  applied  mathematics; 

ghysics  and  chemistry;  mathematics;  English  studies, 
istory.  and  law;  modern  languages;  mechanical  draw- 
ing: physiology  and  hygiene;  and  boxing,  fencing,  swim- 
ming, and  gymnastics.  By  act  of  congress,  1889  the 
academic  board  annually  separates  the  1st  class  of  ouiets. 
then  entering  their  4th  year,  into  two  divisions,  as  they 
may  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  the 
respective  corps;  and  thereafter  these  cadets  pursue  a 
course  of  study  specially  prepared  to  fit  them  for  service 
in  the  line  of  the  navy,  the  marine  corps,  and  the  engi- 
neer corps.  Chief  executive  officers  (1896)  were  a  supt,, 
with  lineal  rank  of  capt.,  and  2  assistants;  a  commandant 
of  cadets,  with  rank  of  commander,  and  6  assistants;  and 
a  commandant  of  marines.  Nearly  all  the  professors  and 
instructors  were  regular  officers  of  the  navy  on  4-year  de- 
tails. There  were  65  professors  and  instructors;  247 
cadets;  85.285  vols,  in  the  library;  grounds,  buildings, 
and  scientific  apparatus  valued  at  $965,250;  and  receipts 
from  the  govt  for  maintenance,  of  $213,082. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVY:  national  marine  force, 
reorganized  by  act  of  congress  1798,  under  the  official  con- 
trol of  the  pres.  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  sec.  of  the 
navy;  also  comprising  the  U.  S.  marine  corps  (see  Ma- 
rines). For  administrative  purposes  the  executive  dept. 
of  the  navT  was  divided  18d5  into  8  bureaus — ^yards  and 
docks,  equipment,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction  and 
repair,  steam  engineering,  supplies  and  accounts,  and  medi- 
cine and  surgery — and  had  a  law  office  under  a  judge-ad- 
vocate-general. Each  bureau  was  under  the  direction  of 
an  officer  bearing  the  title  of  chief  and  having  the  relative 
rank  of  commodore,  whatever  his  lineal  rank  might  be, 
while  holding  the  office,  and  the  judge-advocate-general 
ranked  as  captain  while  holding  hw  office.  Besides 
regular  duty,  many  officers  were  employed  as  members  of 
the  light- house  board,  as  light-house  inspectors,  on  the  board 
of  inspection  and  survey,  on  duty  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  steel  and  armor  for  new  vessels,  on  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  on  the  commission  of  fish  and  fisheries, 
on  nautical  school  ships,  at  the  naval  acad.,  and  as  in- 
structors in  various  colleges.  In  addition  to  commanding, 
staff,  and  line  officers,  there  were  officers  of  the  medic^, 
pay,  and  engineer  corps,  naval  'constructors  (who  have 
bc^me  exceedingly  important  since  the  building  of  the 
new  navy  was  l^gun),  professors  of  mathematics,  civil 
engineers,  and  chaplains.  The  highest  rank  was  rear-ad- 
miral, the  rank  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  having  ceased 
to  exist,  by  operation  of  law,  on  the  death  of  Admiral  David 
D.  Porter  (q.v.)  1891  and  Vice- Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan 
(q.v.)  1890.  In  1895  the  personnel  of  the  navy  comprised 
726  officers  and  8,250  enlisled  men  and  boys,  and  a  marine 
corps  of  2,177  officers  and  men.  The  active  list  comprised 
6  rear-admirals,  10  commodores,  45  captains,  85  com- 
manders, 74  lieut.- commanders,  250  lieutenants,  76  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Junior  grade,  173  ensigns,  15  medical  directors, 
15  medical  inspectors,  51  surgeons,  56  passed  asst.  surgeons, 
27  asst.  surgeons,  13  pay  directors,  13  pay  inspectors,  40 
paymasters,  70  chief  engineers,  66  passed  asst.  engineers, 
39  asst.  engineers.  22  chaplains,  14  naval  constructors,  12 
professors  of  mathematics,  and  12  civil  engineers.  Navy 
yards  were  maintained  at  Boston,  Portsmouth,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C,  Norfolk,  Pensacola,  and 
San  Francisco;  naval  stations  at  New  London,  Port  Royal, 
Key  West,  and  Port  Orchard  (or  Sidney),  Wash. ;  naval 
hospitals  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Norfolk,  San  Francisco,  and  Yokohama,  Japan;  receiving 
ships  at  Boston,  New  London,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  and  San  Francisco;  a  naval  war  college  and  tor- 
pedo station  at  Newport;  proving  grounds  for  new  ord- 
nance at  Indian  Head,  Md. ,  and  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. ;  a 
naval  home  at  Philadelphia;  a  naval  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington; and  public  marine  schools  (in  conjuuction  with 
municipal  authorities)  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. There  were  5  cruising  stations  for  vessels  in  com- 
mission, known  as  the  N.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Asiatic,  Euro- 
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peaD,  and  8.  Atlantic;  and  the  names  of  these  stations  were 
given  to  the  various  scjuadrons  among  which  the  commis- 
noned  vessels  were  distributed.  The  development  of  the 
new  navy  occasioned  a  change  in  the  rating  and  nomenclature 
of  the  vessels,  and  (1895)  a  renaming  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
vessel.  Wliile  the  rating  and  nomenclature  are  not  as  yet 
wholly  fixed,  it  may  be  said  that  vessels  of  5,000  tons  and 
upward  are  rated  as  first-class  and  named  after  the  states; 
and  vessels  of  8,000 — 6,000  tons  are  rated  as  second-class 
and  named  after  ciUee.  The  pay  of  petty  officers,  enlisted 
men,  and  boys  ranges  from  $70  per  month  (machinists)  to 
$9  (third-class  apprentices).  Every  officer,  seaman,  and 
marine  in  the  navy  has  20  cents  per  month  deducted  from 
his  pay,  which  goes  into  a  general  fund  for  the  support  of 
naval  hospitals.  The  pay  of  superior  officers  is  according 
to  the  following  table: 

TABLS  OF  PAT  ALLOWKD  BT  LAW  TO  omomS  OF  THS  U.  S.  MATT. 


At 


On 
Shore 
Duty. 


5^« 


BoAT-Admiralt 

Oommodoret 

Captains 

CommandefB 

LieutenAnt-Oommandere: 

First  4  years  after  date  of  commission. 

After4     **    from        "  '*         

Lieutenants: 

First  6  years  after  date  of  conmiission 

▲fterS     **    from       •*  •*         

Lietitenants  (junior  grade): 

First  6  years  after  date  of  commission 

AfterS     *•    from        •*  »*         

Ensigns: 

First  5  years  after  date  of  commission. 

After5     •*    from        "  **         

NavalCadets 

Medical  and  Pay  Directors  and  Inspectors  an 

Chief  Engineers 

Fleet  Surgeons,  Paymasters,  and  Engineers 

8urgeons>  Paymasters,  and  Chief  Engineers: 

F&st  5  years  after  date  of  commission 

Seconds '  **  

Thinl5    ••       ••       •*  ••  

Fourths**       "       "  ••  

Afterao  *'     from  •♦  "  

Naval  Constructors: 

First  5  years  after  date  of  appointment 

Seconds  "       **       "  "  

Thirds '*  

Fourths**       ♦*       ♦*  **  

After  20  ♦*    from    **  **  

Chaplains: 

First  6  years  after  date  of  commission 

AfterS     •*     from        •*  **  

Professors  of  Mathematics  and  ClrU  Engineers: 

First  6  years  after  date  of  appointment 

Seconds**       *»       **  **  

Thirds    »»       •*       **  ♦*  

AfterlB   ••    from  •*  ••  


18,000 
S.000 
4.500 
8,600 

2»80O 
8,000 

8,400 

s.eoo 

1,800 
8,000 


1,900 

1,400 

900 

4.400 
4,400 

8.800 
8,800 
8,S00 
8,700 
4,800 


|S,000 
4.000 
8.S00 
8,000 

8,400 
8,000 

8,000 
8,800 

1.600 
1,700 

1,000 
1,900 

7tn 


2,500 

8,aoo 

8.400 
8.700 
8,000 
8,600 


f4,00O 

8,000 
8,800 
8,800 

8,000 

1,600 
1,800 

IJMO 
1,400 


8.400 
8,800 
8.800 
8,000 
4.000    8,000 


8,000 
8.400 
8.600 


3.900 
8.400 
8,700 
4,000 
4,800 

8,000 
8,800 


8.800 
2,400 
8,700 
8.000 
8,800 

1,600 
1,900 


8,400  1,600 

8.700  1.800 

8,000  8,100 

8^  8.000 
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trMlTteD  STATES  NAVt. 

Officers  are  retired— after  40  years'  service,  or  op  attaib- 
ing  the  ag[e  of  62  years,  or  from  incapacity  resulting  from 
long  service,  wounds,  injuries,  exposure,  or  sickness  re- 
ceived in  or  resulting  from  tlie  discharge  of  dutjr — on  75 
per  cent,  of  the  pay  received  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
Naval  cadets,  after  leaving  Naval  Acad.,  at  tea,  in  other 
than  practice-ships,  receive  $950  per  annum. 

8HIF8  or  TBS  D.  8.  If  ATT  AS  RKTOBTID  1806),  JAK.  1^ 

Firti  RaU, 


Kame. 

t 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

1 

I.  H.-P. 

i 

11 
P 

New  York 

8,200 
7,375 
7,375 
6,682 
5,780 

S. 

s. 

8. 
S. 
S. 

17,401 
18.509 
20.493 
9,000 
17,313 

T.  S. 
Tr.  S. 
Tr.8. 

T.S. 

T.S. 

m 

Col  umbla 

11 

Minneapolis 

11 

Maine 

10 

Olyrapia 

14 

Second  Hate. 


Baltimore 

Chicago , 

PhUartelphla.... 

Monterey 

Newark 

San   FYancisco. 

Charleston 

Miantonomoh.. 

Lancaster 

Atlanta 

Boston ,., 

Cincinnati 

Raleigh 


4,413 

a 

8. 

10.064 

T.S. 

4.500 

a 

S. 

5,084 

T.S. 

4.324 

a 

S. 

8,815 

T.S. 

4,084 

b 

S, 

5.244 

T.S. 

4,096 

a 

s. 

8,869 

T.S. 

4.098 

a 

s. 

9.913 

T.S. 

3,730 

a 

8. 

6.666 

T.S. 

3.990 

b 

8. 

1,426 

T.S. 

3,250 

a 

W. 

Wi 

s. 

3,000 

a 

8. 

4.030 

8. 

3,000 

a 

8. 

4,030 

8. 

3.213 

a 

8. 

10,000 

T.S. 

2.813 

a 

S. 

10.000 

T.S. 

Third  Rate. 


Hartford 

A  jax 

Oanonlcus.... 

Mabopac 

Manhattan . . . . 
Wyandotte... 

Detroit 

Marblehead . . . 
Mont|?omery.. 

Marion 

Mohican 

Camanche  .. 

CatskiU 

Jason 

Lehigh   

Montauk 

Nahant. ..     .. 
Nantucket.... 

Pasnalc 

Bennington . . 

C(»ncord 

Yorktown..,. 

IrpQiiois 

Dolphin 

Adams 

Alliance 

E8.sex, 

Enterprise.... 
Monocacy..... 

Thetis , 

Oastine 

Machia.s , 

Alert 

Rapyer.. , 


2,790 

a 

W. 

2,000 

2.100jb 

340 

2,100 

b 

340 

2,100 

b 

340 

2.100 

b 

340 

2.100 

b 

340 

2,094 

a 

8. 

5,227 

2.089 

a 

8. 

5,451 

2,094 

a 

S. 

5,527 

1,900 

a 

vv. 

753 

1,900 

a 

w. 

613 

l,8r5 

b 

340 

1,875 

b 

340 

1.875 

b 

340 

1,875 

b 

340 

1,875 

b 

840 

1,875 

b 

840 

K875 

b 

840 

1.875 

b 

340 

1,710 

c 

s. 

3,436 

1,710 

c 

s. 

3,405 

1,710 

i: 

8. 

3.392 

1,575 

a 

w. 

1.202 

1,486 

h 

8. 

2,253 

1,375 

a 

W. 

650 

1.375 

a 

w. 

668 

1,375 

a 

w. 

505 

i,;ir5 

a 

w. 

790 

1,370 

a 

1. 

850 

1,250 

u 

w. 

490 

1.177 

c 

s. 

2,199 

1,177 

c 

s. 

1,873 

1.0201a 

I. 

365 

1.020 

a 

1. 

365 

s. 

8. 

S. 

8. 
T.S. 
T.S, 
T.S. 

S. 

S. 

8. 

S. 

s. 

8. 
S. 
S. 
S. 

s. 

T.S. 

T.S. 

T.  S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 

8. 
S. 
P. 

s. 

T.S. 
T.S. 

S. 

H. 
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t  U.  B.  NATT  AS  REPORTED  lQ9b,  J  AS.  l  —  OonUnutd. 

Fourth  Rate. 


Name. 


Vesuvius., 
Yantic  ... 
Petrel 

Fern...... 

Bancroft., 
Michigan 
Pinta 


^i 

«2 

S. 

«§ 

H 

p 

PC 

0| 

929tj 

s 

900  a 

w. 

892  c 

s. 

840!gl  VV. 
839, fl    S. 

685la|    I. 

n.-^ 

0 

I.l 

3.795  I  T.S.I 

1,095 

'  i',218 
305 
190 


Torpedo-Boatt. 

Alarm 

800,. 
180. 
106. 

3l|. 

:|i: 

600  M.  P. 
1,800  T.8. 
1,7«)     T.S. 

850          S. 

Bri  csson * 

Gushing 

Stiletto 

&aUng  Ships. 

New  Hampshire., 
Monongahela. 
Constellation., 
Jamestown..., 
Portsmouth . . . 

Saratoga 

St.  Mary's 

Dale 


4,150,..1  \V. 
2,100|..;  W. 
1,186|..!  W. 
1,1501..!  W. 


1.1251.. 

1,0351.. 

1,025.. 

675].. 


IS 


Receiving  Ships. 


Frankli  n 

5,1701.. 
4,700.. 
4.650.. 
4.150'.. 
3,2701.. 
2,700|.. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

1,060 

1,000 

950 

4 

Minnesota 

Wabash 

9 

Vermont. 

1 

Independence 

6 

Richmond 

602 

14 

Unserviceable. 


Pensaoola. 

3,000 
2,400 
2,200 
1.900 
1.375 
830 

a 

a 

a 

? 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

680 
S53 

'"'iso' 

839 

S. 

S. 
Sails. 

8. 

S. 
Sails. 

Omaha 

.... 

Constitution 

Swatara 

4 

Nipsic 

St.Louls 

Under  Construction. 


Iowa. 

Indiana 

Massachusetts.. 

Oregon 

Brooklyn 

Texas 

Puritan 

Amphi  trite 

Monadnock 

Terror 

Katahdin 

No.7 

No.  8 

No.  9 


11,410,  d 

S. 

10,288  d 

S. 

10,288  d 

S. 

10.288  d 

S. 

9,271 1  a 

S. 

6,315  d 

S. 

6,060  b 

I. 

3,990,  b 

I. 

3,990  b 

I. 

S.990>b 

I. 

2,1551  e 

S. 

1.371  c 

S. 

1,392  c 

s. 

1,3921c 

8. 

11.000 
9.000 
0.000 
9.000 

16.000 
8,000 
3.700 
1.600 
3,000 
1.600 
4.800 
1,750 
1.600 
1.600 


Abbreviations.— .ffu/^.'  S..  steel;  I.,  iron;  W.,  wood.  I.  II.-P.,  In- 
dicated horse  power.  Propulsion:  S.,  screw;  T.  S..  twin  screw; 
Tr.  8.,  triple  screw:  P..  paddle:  M.  P..  Mallory  propeller.  Type: 
a,  cruiser;  b,  monitor;  c,  gun-boat;  d,  battle-ship:  e,  harbor  defense 
ram;  f,  sailing  ship;  g,  transport;  h,  dispatch  boat;  i,  cadet  practice 
yessel;  J,  dynamite  gun  vessel. 
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Vol.  so. 
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n^ 
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Naval  Reserves. — lu  1888  congress  passed  a  bill  author 
izin^  the  seaboard  states  to  organize  and  maintain  bat- 
talions of  naval  militia,  which  in  time  of  war  could  be 
called  into  active  service  and  assigned  to  duty  in  manning 
coast  and  harbor  defense  vessels  and  in  operatinfi"  tor- 
pedoes against  hostile  fleets,  while  the  regular  naval  forces 
were  engaged  elsewhere.  To  encourage  the  formation  of 
such  battalions,  the  bill  provided  that  they  should  be 
organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  military  au- 
thorities of  tlie  states  indicated;  that  they  should  become 
a  part  of  the  regular  state  militia;  and  that  when  a  gover- 
nor certified  to  the  sec  of  the  navy  that  such  a  battalion 
had  been  regularly  organized  and  incorporated  with  the 
militia  of  his  state,  the  sec.  should  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  governor  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  navy  for  the  use  of 
the  battalion  in  acquirinf^  thorough  naval  instruction. 
Under  this  law,  naval  militia  had  been  organized  in  Mass.» 
R  I.,  Conn.,  N.Y.,  Penn.,  K  J..  Md.,  N.  C,  S.  C.  Ga.,  Cal.. 
m.,  and  Mich.,  up  to  1895,  July;  and  in  Ya.,  La.,  and  other 
seaboard  states  organization  was  then  in  progress.  Several 
states  had  two  and  three  divisions  each  of  their  naval 
militia,  and  the  following  assignments  of  naval  vessels 
bad  b^n  made:  Mass.,  the  Passaic;  Conn.,  the  Wyandotte; 
N.  Y. ,  the  New  Hampshiare;  N.  J. ,  the  Portsmouth;  Penn. ,  the 
8t.  Louis;  Md.,  the  Dale;  N.  C,  the  Nantucket;  and  Cal., 
the  Swatara.  The  various  battalions  comprised  over  8,000 
officers  and  men,  were  composed  of  the  D€«t  class  of  the 
young  citizenship,  and  were  commanded  by  officers  nearly 
all  oiwhom  had  had  experience  in  the  regular  navy.  The 
older  battalions,  those  of  Mass.  and  K.  Y.,  had  had  prac- 
tical instniction  for  several  days  on  modem  men-of-war, 
and  had  fully  justified  the  belief  that  the  system  would 
provide  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  navy  in  time  of  war. . 

Navy  Yards. — In  1897  there  were  12  naval  stations  and 
8  navy  yards  (besides  marine  barracks  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  a  naval  hospital  at  Yokohama,  Japan)  as  follows 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  naval  station  and  navy  yard;  Boston, 
Mass.,  naval  station,  navy  yard,  and  naval  hospital;  New- 
port, R.  I.,  naval  station,  naval  war  college,  and  torpedo 
station;  New  London,  Conn.,  naval  station;  New  York, 
naval  station,  navy  yard,  and  naval  hospital;  League  Isl- 
and, Penn.,  naval  station,  navy  yard,  naval  hospital,  and 
naval  home;  Washington,  D.  (J.,  naval  station,  navy  yard, 
and  naval  hospital;  Norfolk,  Ya.,  naval  station,  navy  yard, 
and  naval  hospital;  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  naval  station;  Key 
West,  Fla.,  naval  station;  Pensacola,  Fla.,  navy  yard.; 
Mare  Island,  Cal.,  naval  station,  navy  yard,  and  naval 
hospital;  and  Sidney,  Wash.,  naval  station. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  The:  republic  ip  K 
America:  bounded  n.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  e.  bj 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  s.  by  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
w.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  with  Alaska,  bounded  n.  bj  Uie 
Arctic  Ocean,  e.  by  the  British  Northwest  Territon»,  a. 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  w.  by  Behring  Sea.  it  compriBed 
(1896)  1  federal  district,  45  states,  and  5  territories,  and  was 
(organized  with  18  states,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  ratlfi- 
cntion  of  the  federal  constitution,  are:  Del.,  Penn.,  N.  J. 
Gft.,  Cc.nn.,  Mass..  Md.,  8.  C,  N.  H.,  Ya..  N.  Y.,.N.  C. 
and  R.  I.  The  states,  since  admitted  to  the  Unifm  are,  in 
tlie  order  of  their  admission,  Vt.,  1791,  Mar.  4:  Ky..  1782. 
June  1;  Tenn.,  1796,  June  1;  O.,  1802,  Nov.  29;  La.,  1812, 
Apr.  30;  Ind.,  1816,  Dec.  11;  Miss.,  1817.  Dec.  10;  111.. 
1818.  Dec.  3;  Ala.,  1819,  Dec.  14;  Meu,  1820.  Mar.  15;  Mo., 
1821,  Aug.  10;  Ark.,  18S6,  June  15;  Mich.,  1837,  Jan.  26; 
Fla..  1845.  Mar.  3;  Tex.,  1845.  Dec.  29;  lo..  1846,  Dec.  28; 
Wis  ,  1S48,  May  29;  CaL.  1850.  Sep.  9;  Minn.,  1858,  May 
11;  Or.,  1859,  Feb.  14;  Kan.,  1861,  Jan.  29;  W.  Va.,  1863, 
June  19;  Nev.,  1864,  Oct.  31;  Neb.,  1867.  Mar.  1;  Colo., 
1876,  Aug.  1;  N.  D.  and  S.  D.,  1889,  Nov.  2;  MonL.  1889, 
Nov.  8;  Wash.,  1889,  Nov.  11;  Ida.,  1890,  July  3;  Wya, 
1890,  July  11;  Utah,  1896,  Jan.  4.  The  federal  dist-,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  orp:auized  under  acts  of  congress 
1790,  July  16,  and  1791,  Mar.  3.  The  territories  are  in  the 
order  of  their  organization:  the  Indian  Terr,  (without  ter- 
ritorial govt.V  1834,  June  30;  New  Mexico,  1850,  Sep.  9; 
Arizona,  1863,  Feb.  24;  Ahiska.  1868,  July  27;  and  Okl.,  J890, 
May  2. — For  details  concerning  the  states  and  territories, 
see  their  respective  titlea 

Location  and  ^nms.—Exclikling  Alaska  (q.y.),  the  U.  S. 
is  in  lat.  24^  20^— 49*  n.,  long.  66^  48—124*'  32'  w.;  extreme 
•  width  e.  to  w.  3,100  m.;  extreme  length  n.  to  s.  1,780  m.; 
Atlantic  coast-line  2,163  m..  Pacific  1.843,  Gulf  of  Mexico 
l,764~total  5,270-total  with  islands,  bays,  and  inlets 
21,854  m.;  n.  land  and  water  boundary  (BriL  frontier) 
8,475  m.,  s.  land  and  water  boundary  2,105  m.,  total  ocean. 
land,  lake,  and  river  boundary  10,855  m.  The  gross  area 
of  Alaska  is  577,390  sq.  m.  The  following  table  shows  the 
areas  in  sq.  m.  of  the  states  and  territories  as  determined  by 
the  1890  census: 


»  With  AJc^l^,  3,00:^,990  sq.  m. 
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States  and 
Territories 

Gross 
Area. 

Water 
Sur- 
face. 

Land 
Surface 

States  and 
Territories 

Gross 
Area. 

Water 
Sur- 
face. 

Land 
Sur- 
face. 

Minn 

MiBB 

Mo 

Mont^ 

Neb 

Nev 

N.  H  .     .. 
N.J  

46.810 
69,415 

146.080 
77.510 

110.700 
9,805 
7,815 

122,580 
49,170 
52,250 
70,795 
41.060 
39,030 
96,030 
45,215 

4,160 
470 
680 
770 
670 
960 
300 
360 
120 

1,550 

3,670 
600 
300 
200 

1,470 
230 

79,305 
46.:M0 

68,735 
145,310 
76,&40 
109,740 
9,005 
7,455 
132,460 
47,620 
48,580 
70,195 
40,760 
38,830 
&i,560 
44,985 

R.1 

S.C 

S.D 

Tenn 

Tex 

Utah 

Vt 

Va 

1,260 
30,570 
77,650 
42,050 
265,780 
84.970 

9,565 
42.450 
69,180 
a4,780 
56,040 
97,890 

620 
100 

165 

m 

800 

300 

3,490 

2,780 

430 

2,325 

135 

1.590 

315 

620 

100 

1,085 
30,170 
76,860 
41.750 
262,290 
82.190 

9,135 
40,125 

N.  Mex.... 

N.Y 

N.C 

N.D. 

O 

Okl 

Or 

PenB 

Wash 

W.  Va.  ... 

Wis 

Wyo 

Del.  Bay  . 
Raritan   & 

Lower  N. 

Y.  Bays.. 

66,8a0 
24,645 
54,450 
97,575 

Topography, — Two  great  systems  of  mountain  ranges  ex- 
tend through  the  U.  S.— the  Appalachian  on  the  e.,  and  the 
Cordilleras  on  the  w.  llie  first  has  a  general  elevation  of 
SOO-l.OOO  ft.,  and  an  extreme  width,  of  200  m.;  and  the 
other  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  more  than  12.000  ft 
(in  the  Sierra  Nevada),  and  an  extreme  width  of  1,000  m. 
(see  titles  of  the  principal  ranges).  There  are  four  princi- 
im\  divisions  of  rivers:  n.  lake,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf. 
The  first  embraces  184,889  sq.  m.  of  territory;  the  second 
804,688  sq.  m.;  the  third  1,688,808  so.  m.;  and  the  fourth 
854.814  sq.  m.  (see  titles  of  the  principal  rivers).  The 
principal  lakes  are  the  cluster  of  five  known  as  the  '  Great 
Lakes,'  and  coniprising  Superior,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Erie, 
and  Huron  (see  each),  and  Lake  Champlain  (q.v.).  Bee 
America. 

(?d0/^.— The  e.  geographical  area,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Gcean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  occupied  chiefly 
hj  Paleozoic  rock,  with  a  w.  boundary  of  crystalline 
Eozoic  formation;  and  the  w.  area,  from  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  shows  the  crystalline  Eozoic 
overlaid  by  the  Paleozoic  limestones  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age,  and  the  more  recent  Secondary  and  Tertiary  for- 
mations, broken  by  eruptive  rocks.  The  soil  is  of  every 
variety,  from  the  sterile  deserts  of  the  great  w.  plains  and 
Utah  to  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  bottom-lands  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  where  heavy  crops  of  maize  have 
grown  for  50  successive  years  without  manuring.  The 
Atlantic  slope  from  Me.  to  N.  J.,  e.  of  the  Hudson,  is  hillv 
and  but  moderately  fertile;  more  southerly,  the  coast-belt 
is  low,  sandy,  in  places  swampy,  with  pine-barrens,  the 
inland  region  fertile,  and  amon^  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  Mi^Tssippi  valley  is  generalljr  level,  and  prairie-land 
of  unsurpassed  fertility,  .with  a  rich  mold,  in  places  25 
ft.  deep.  N.w.  the  country  rises  to  a  high  and  sterile  re- 
gion, extending  200  to  400  m.  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.  The  Texas  slope  has  rich  bottom-lands  on  the  coast, 
a  fine  rollhig  fertile  country,  rising  to  a  high  plateau  which 
is  dry  and  sterile  except  in  river-bottoms.  The  Pacific 
slope  is  generally  sterile,  except  the  great  valleys  betweeo 
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the  mouutain  rauges  and  bordering  the  rivers,  which  are 
of  great  fertility.  The  country  e.  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  the  prairies  of  III.  and  Ind.,  was,  at  its  settie- 
meni  heavily  wooded,  and  there  are  still  vast  forests  of 
valuable  timber  in  that  region,  as  also  in  the  south.  W. 
of  the  97th  meridian  stretches  a  vast  reeion  of  almost  tree- 
less prairies;  forests  again  occur  in  the  Rocky  Mis.,  and  in 
Cal.,  Or.,  and  Wash.  For  the  flora  and  fauna,  see  the 
relevant  sections  in  America  (Botany,  Zoology,  Qoology, 
etc.). 

Mineralogy,— Aa  appears  from  the  table  following,  the 
United  States  is  rich  in  mineral  productions.  Coal  is  n>und 
in  every  state  except  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  8L  C, 
La.,  Miss.,  Minn.,  Wis.,  and  Nev.  The  area  of  the  coal- 
measures  is  estimated  at  800,000  sq.  m.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  coal-area  has  been  divided  into  four  principal  coal- 
fields or  tracts— viz.,  the  great  central  Alleghanian  or 
Appalachian  coal-field,  extending  from  Ala.,  through  e. 
Tenn.  and  Ky.,  W.  Va..  Md.,  O.,  and  Penn.  This  field 
has  been  computed  to  cover  50,000  to  60,000  sq.  m.,  of 
which  about  40,000  sq.  m.  are  considered  workable.  The 
second  coal-field  occupies  the  greater  part  of  111.  and  Ind., 
and  in  extent  is  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  A  third  field 
covers  a  large  portion  of  Mo.;  and  the  fourth,  of  Mich. 
The  petroleum  springs  are  a  source  of  great  wealth:  see 
Petroleum.  Beds  of  rich  marl  are  found  in  several  east- 
ern states,  and,  in  many,  nitrates  and  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potassia,  gypsum,  and  marble  of  great  variety,  and 
some  of  rare  beauty.  Iron  is  found  in  all  parts,  from  the 
pure  metal  in  mountain  masses  to  bogore;  and  in  many 
places  in  close  proximity  to  coal.  Lead  exists  in  rich  de- 
posits in  Mo.,  Ark.,  111.,  lo.,  etc.  Copper  is  found  in 
several  states,  and  in  great  quantities  of  ores  of  71  to  90 

rcent.  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior.  Zinc  occurs  in 
J.  and  Penn.  There  are  rich  silver  mines  in  Colo., 
Kev.,  Utah.  N.  Mex.,  Ariz.,  and  Cal.  Gold  is  found  in 
small  quantities  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  coast  states;  in 

rat  quantities  in  Cal.,  Or.,  Colo.,  Nev.,  Wash.,  Ariz., 
Mex.,  and  Mont,  lliere  are  also  found  platinum  and 
mercury  in  Cal.,  osmium  and  iridium  in  Or.,  cobalt  in 
N.  C.  and  Mo.,  and  nickel  in  Conn,  and  Penn. 

Climate. — For  a  particular  account  of  the  climate  of  the 
United  States,  see  Rain:  Terrestrial  Temperature.  . 
It  is  remarkable  for  wide  transitions  of  cold  and  heat,  rain 
and  drought,  except  in  the  peninsula  of  Fla.,  where  the 
temperature  varies  but  12"*  F.,  and  w.  Or.  and  Wash., 
where  the  climate  is  more  equable.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  summers  are  hot  in  both  the  north  and  south,  the 
thermometer  rising  at  times  above  100**  F. ;  and  along  the 
n.  range  of  states  sinking  in  winter  to  — 20''»  and  even 
sometimes  as  low  as  —40"*.  The  whole  Atlantic  coast  has 
a  winter  temperature  lO"*  lower  than  that  of  w.  Europe  in 
the  same  latitude.  Thus,  at  New  York,  in  the  latitude  of 
Madrid,  the  Hudson  river  is  sometimes  frozen,  and  the 
harbor  filled  witli  floating  ice.  In  the  w.,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  tlie  Cascade  Mts..  the  climate  is  mild  and 
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lomfd,  with  frequent  showers  at  all  seasons.  But  the 
great  valley  between  the  Cascade  and  the  Rocky  Mts.  is 
almost  entirely  rainless,  because  the  w.  winds  are  drained 
of  their  moisture  in  crossing  the  Cascade  Mts.  before  ar- 
riving there.  lu  winter  it  is  covered  with  snow,  but  in 
summer  is  dry  and  arid.  However,  the  copious  streams 
poured  down  from  the  melting  snow  f\yti  abundant  fa- 
cilities for  irrigation,  so  that  its  capabilities  aud  resources 
are  ^eat,  when  properly  developed.  The  country  e.  of 
the  Kocky  Mts.  depends  for  its  rain  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  the  rainfall  there  is  distributed  most  in  the  low  plains, 
and  least  on  the  plateaux  and  mountains.  Hence  over  this 
extensive  district  southerly  winds  ai-e  warm  and  moist, 
and  westerly  and  northerly  dry  and  cold.  The  result  is 
rapid  alternations  of  temperature,  occasionallv  through  a 
ranfpe  of  60**  or  60"  in  the  course  of  a  day.  In  the  Kew 
England  states  the  n.  au<l  e.  winds  are  moist  and  chilly, 
accompanied  with  frequent  fo^.  The  climate  of  the 
states  surrounding  the  great  lases  in  the  n.  is  mild  and 
moist  in  summer  as  compared  with  the  other  n.  states; 
but  in  winter,  when  the  lakes  are  frozen,  a  degree  of  cold 
is  experienced  greater,  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  else- 
where in  the  country. 

Mineral  Productions, — The  following  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  U.  8.  in  the  calendar 
year  1895,  the  latest  reported  by  the  U.  S.  geological  sur- 
vey office  at  the  time  of  writing  (see  also  Gold:  Silver: 

ETC.): 


Products. 


Metallic  Products. 

Plff-iron long  tons 

Sliver,  coining  value troy  oz. 

Copper,  value  New  York lbs. 

Gold,  coining  value troy  oz. 

Lead,  value  New  York short  tons. 


Ztno, " 

SutoBBilver.  value  San  Fran flasks, 
lokel,  value  Philadelphia lbs. 

Alumlnnm.  value  Philadelphia " 

Antimony,  value  San  Fran. .  .short  tons. 
Platinum,  value  New  York troy  oz. 


Total. 


quarry. 


NoN-MKTALUc  {tctuM  <U  mine, 
pU,  etc.) 

Bitominous  coal long  toni<. 

Penn.  anthracite " 

Buildtng-stone 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum bbls. 

Cement " 

Salt *' 

Limestone  (iron  flux) long  tons. 

S.  O.  phosphate  rock '* 

Mineral  waters gals.  sold. 

Zinc-white snort  tons. 

Gypsum " 

Borax lbs. 

Mineral  paints ..long  tons. 


Quantity. 
9.446.306 

Value. 

$106,196,660 

65.?27,000 

72.061.000 

881.106,868 

38,682.347 

2,J»4,760 

40,610.000 

161.440 

10,666.040 

80,686 

6.278,020 

86.104 

1,887,181 

10,802 

8,091 

930,000 

464.600 

460 

68,000 

150 

900 

$281,848,679 

186,118,198 

$116,749,771 

51,786,122 

82.019.272 

34.688,816 

18,006,660 

52,988,586 

57,091,279 

8,781,401 

6,482,264 

18.669,649 

4,428,084 

6,247,949 

2,628,974 

1,036,651 

8,606,094 

81.468,548 

4,264,2J7 

20,710 

1,449,700 

365,608 

807,447 

11,918,000 

696,900 

60.695 

621.662 
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Products. 


Asphaltum.  short  tons. 

Manganese  ore long     " 

Flint. •• 

Pyrites ** 

N.  J.  marls short  tons. 

Crude  barytes long     ** 

Bromine lbs. 

Corundum short  tons. 

Mloa lbs. 

Precious  stones 

Feldspar long  tons. 

Oraphlte lbs. 

Fluorspar short  tons. 

Chrome  Iron  ore long  tons. 

Cobalt  oxide lbs. 

Rutlle " 

Asbestos short  tons. 

'  BriclL-clay 

Other  clays long  tons. 

Grindstones 

Fibrous  talc short  tons. 

Soapstones "        " 

Oilstones 

Monazite lbs. 

Bauxite long  tons 

Sulphur short  *' 

Fuller's  earth "       " 

Infusorial  earth "       " 

Millstones 7 

Magneslte short  tons. 


Total. 


SUXMABT. 


Metallic  products , 

Non-metallic  products , 

Mineral  products  unspecified.. 


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


88.168 
9,547 
88.500 
99,549 
60,000 
21,529 
617,421 
2.102 


12,900 


<000 

1,740 

14,456 

100 

795 


960,000 


89,240 
21.495 


1,578,000 
17,089 
1,800 
6,900 
4,954 

'"'iwo 


YalneL 


$S48J8S1 

71.780 

288,400 

822,845 

UKOOO 

68.821 

194,848 

106.256 

55.881 

118,621 

119,775 

52.582 

24,000 

16.796 

20,075 

850 

18,525 

9L000.O0O 

800.000 

205.768 

870,896 

286,496 

155,881 

187.150 

44.000 

42.000 

41,400 

20,514 

22,542 

17,000 


$880,882,044 


$861,848,679 

830.888.O44 

1,000,000 


$622.280,728 


The  following,  among  tbe  products  of  1880,  are  useful 
Fur  comparison: 


Products. 

Quantity. 

▼aloe. 

Iron 

. .  .short  tons. 

7,W4SS9 
81  T  ^  74 

1  41 
58          24 

r).1j40 
1V>8,S68 
41.860,056 
88          71 
IIQ          63 
26          00 
6.u.iti,'.^70 

$20,470,756 

Silver,  coining  value 

troy  oz. 

41,110,957 

Gold,         *'          "    

*^\rJ^  u 

88.879.668 

Copper,  value  New  York. . . 

lbs. 

. .  short  tons. 

8,886,896 
2,102,948 

Ziiic 

Bituminous  coal 

2.079.737 
52.427,868 

Anthracite  coal 

it         ti 

42.189.740 

Building-stone 

Lime 

Salt 

Minor  minerals 

cubic  ft. 

barrels. 

11,809,522 
24,615,860 
5.191,222 
3,887,444 

AgriciUtti/re. — The  production  of  the  chief  cereals  from 
1850  to  1890  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  growth  of  this 
basic  industry. 


Corn 

Wheat 

pats 


Bu.  1H60. 


592,071.104 
100.485,944 
146.584, 1?9 

—I).  '.'^■■•—1. ■,.«._■-■  ji 


Bu.  1860. 


888,798,742 
173.104,924 
172,648,185 


Bu.  1870. 


760.044.549 
287.745.688 
282,107,157 


Bu.  Ib80.  I  Bu.  1890. 


1,754,501,696 
469.483,137 
407,858,999 


1,489,970,000 
899.262.000 
628;(BlgQ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and 
value  of  the  principal  farm  crops  in  the  calendar  year  1896: 


Crop. 


Com 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Oata 

Rye 

Barley 

Buckwheat. 
Potatoes.... 

Tobacco 

Hay 


Total. 218,689.618 


Acreage. 


81,027,156 

23.445,&i5 

84,618,646 

27,565,985 

1,881,201 

2,960,589 

754,898 

2,767,465 

594,749 

48,068,184 


Yield. 


2,288,875,166  ba. 

427,684,846  '' 

707,846,4M  " 

24,869,047  *" 


14,089,788  " 
252,234,540  '' 
406,004,820  lbs. 

50,282,158  tons. 


Valne. 


$491,006,967 

810,602,589 

182,485.088 

9,960,769 

22,491,241 


72.182,850 
24,258,070 
888,145,614 


$1.864,654.922 


The  number  of  animals  reported  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  1897,  Jan.  1,  was  as  follows: 


An^mft]|«- 

Number. 

Value. 

Horses 

14,864,667 
2,215,654 
15,941,727 
80,506,406 
86,618,649 
40,600,276 

$452,649,896 

,     92,802.090 

869,289,998 

507,929.421 

67  020  942 

Males 

Milch  Cows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

166  272,770 

Total 

140,449,881 

$1,665,414,612 

In  1890  the  farmer  furnished  74*2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
shipments  abroad,  the  ugricultural  exports  amounting  to 
$627,216,656;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1896,  June  30, 
he  furnished  6602  jjer  cent.,  the  exports  of  products  of 
agriculture  aggregating  in  value  $569,841,714. 

The  U.  S.  government,  through  the  dept.  of  agricul- 
ture, maintains  (1897)  a  weather  service  bureau,  publishes* 
a  large  list  of  regular  and  special  bulletins  on  every  branch 
of  the  industry,  and  liberally  promotes  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  states  and  territories. 

By  the  aid  of  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  states  and 
terntories  under  act  of  congress  1862,  July  2,  65  schools 
of  science  have  been  established  in  the  U.  S.,  known 
usually  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  (see  Edu- 
cation, National  or  State:  Agricultural  Education). 
To  facilitate  the  work  and  to  encourage  original  investi- 
gation, experiment  stations  have  been  established  as  de- 
partments of  these  colleges  in'  nearly  all  the  states  and 
territories  under  act  of  congress  1887,  Mar.  2,  which  pro- 
vided for  an  appropriation  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
public  lands  of  $15,000  to  each  state  and  territory  having 
such  colleges  and  stations,  for  the  year  1890,  for  an  annu^ 
increase  of  $1,000  thereafter  for  1()  years,  and  for  a  subse- 
quent annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  each  state  and 
territory. 

Manufactures. — The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  1880  and  1890;  and  de- 
tails of  the  principal  ones,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
value  of  output,  in  1890,  according  to  the  revised  census 
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returns.     In  1880  Oie  total  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
turing was  l|;2;780,766,895;  in  1890,  $6,15^9.397,785. 


Principal 
Industries. 


EsUb. 


Hands  | 

em-      Wafrespaid. 
ployed.  


All  indus- 
tries 1890. ..  1 355,401 
All  Indus-l 
tries  1880...     S5S.852  2,732,585 


Cost  of  ma 
terials. 


Increase. 


101,549 


Flour'. 18,470 

Meat  pack -I 
\ng 

Iron  and 
steel 

Foundries  & 
machine 
shops 

L  u  m  b  e  r, 
logs.  etc.. 

Carpenter- 
injr 

Cotton 
fpoods  .... 

Men's  cloth- 
ing, facto- 
ries  

Boots  and 
shoes 

Masonry, 
brick  and 
stone 

PlaininKmill 
products..! 

Malt  liquors' 

Newspapers 

Leather 

Woolen 

•  jiroods 

Cigars.. 

Steam  rail- 
road cars. 

Bakeries — 

Slaughter- 
ing only, 
wholesale 

Men's  cloth- 
Ing,  cus- 
tom  .     .. 

Sugar   and 
molasses 
refining. 

Carriages  & 
wagons... 

Distilled 

liquors 


611 
645 

6.475 

31,011 

16,917 

905 

4,867 
2,082 

I     5,»69 

8,670 
1,248 
12,362 
1,596 

Ull 
10,956 

716 
10,484 

607 

13,591 

398 

8,614 

440 


4.711,832   2,28^tt23,265!  5,158,868,858 


947,953,795;  3,896,828,649 


1.079,287    1.334,869,470 


68,481 
40,400 
152,686 

247,764 
286,197 
140,021 
221,585 

160.341 
180,888 

106,405 

86,888 
34,800 
106.005 
34,348 

7W,351 
98,156 

108,585 
52,762 

7,687 

86,143 

7,! 
73,458 
6.843 


27,035,742 
28,491,101 
84,666,506 

148,889,063 
87,784,488 
94,524,197 
09,489,272 

62,311.644 
66,376,076 

70,661,800 

48,970.080 
28,382,544 
68,601,532 
17,825,605 

28.478.981 
44,767.989 

61,797,675 
28,789,047 

^860,475 

48,661.108 

2,816,875 
40,198,622 
2.814.889 


1,762.044,804 


434,162,290 
866,098,662 
29^777,848 

171,145,156 
S81,66^618 
137,847.002 
164.912,979 

128,816.857 
118.786.881 

91,791,109 

104.926.834 
64,008,347 
38,956.322 

100,114.806 

ae.270,.386 
50,298,960 

66,561,526 
72,607,579 

113,968.549 

60,494,687 

107,758,811 

47,805,565 

_^4,909,173 


Value  of 
producta. 


9,370,107,624 
5,809,679,191 


4.010.628,488 


518.971,474 
438.258.316 
430,954,848 

412,701,872 
408.607,575 
281.196.162 
207,961,734 

251.019,600 
220,649,868 

190.704,818 

183,681.552 
1^,781,622 
179.859.750 
188,2^2.004 

133,577.977 
129.603,275 

129,461,696 
128,421.586 

128,860,858 

126.219,121 

]28,1]8,SS0 
1 14,670,556 
104,1973» 


In  the  fiscal  year  ending  1896,  June  30,  the  collections 
of  internal  revenue  on  taxable  manufactures  were:  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  $80,070,070;  tobacco,  $30,711,629;  fermented 
liquors,  $33,784,235,  oleomargarine,  $1,219,482;  playing 
cards  $259,853;  [miscellaneous  and  penalties,  $185,360— 
total,  $146,830,615.  Thfe  same  sources  yielded  an  aggregate 
of  $143,421,672.02  in  the  year  ending  1895,  June  §0.  In 
1896,  Jan.  1,  there  were  reported  30,072  single-account  cigar 
factories,  which  used  93,639.212  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  had  an 
output  of  4,099,137,855  cigars  and  4,237,754,453  cigarettes; 
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aod  3,256  other  tobacco  factories,  which  used  230,062,110 
Ibe.  of  leaf,  15,515,439  lbs.  of  scraps,  5,417,111  lbs.  of  stems, 
83.605,007  ibs.  of  licorice,  24,957,041  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  17,- 
271,057  lbs.  of  other  materials,  and  which  had  an  output  of 
167,798,813  lbs.  of  plug  tobacco,  13,265.329  Ite.  of  fine  cut, 
83,346,551  lbs.  of  smoking,  and  9,882.456  lbs.  of  snuff.  There 
were  in  operation  1,351  grain,  11  molasses,  and  4,825  fruit 
distilleries;  and  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  the  production 
was  941,373,491  gals,  of  spirits:  17,856,632  gals,  of  rum; 
3,403,852  gals,  of  fruit  brandy;  and  35,826,094  bbls.  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  The  production  of  oleomargarine  was 
50,853,224  lbs. — For  further  and  later  details  nud  special 
manufactures  and  industiies,  see  under  the  titles  of  the 
various  states,  terrftories,  and  cities. 

Commerce. — During  the  year  ending  1896,  June  80.  the 
total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  into  the  U.  S. 
was  $779,710,024;  value  of  domestic  exporls,  $863,200,487; 
foreign  exports,  $19,406,451--total  trade  $1,662,316,962; 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion.  $44,827,035; 
exports,  $172,172,092— total  trade,  $216,999,127;  grand 
total  trade,  $1,879,316,089.  Of  this  total  trade  $835,126,- 
115,  or  44  per  cent,  was  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies; $192,138,030  or  10  per  cent,  with  Germany;  and  $117,- 
190,40(8  or  6  per  cent,  with  France.  'Of  the  domestic  ex- 
ports $506,478,894  or  58  per  cent,  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  The  exports  of  domestic  manufactures 
were  more  than  $40,000,000  greater  than  in  any  other  year 
in  our  history.  The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  merchandise: 


Groups. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

IMPORTS.* 

Free  of  duty: 
Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

$123,674,270 
186.431,647 

29,864.940 
20.4»6.a^ 
9.315,045 

369.771,936 

83*45 

Crude  articles  for  domestic  industry 

Articles  manufactured— 

For  mechanic  arts 

50-42 
807 

T?f\r  nnnniiTnntinn 

5*54 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc. . . 
Total  free  of  duty 

252 
100 

Dutiable: 
Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

113.321,669 
22.951,536 

64.878.779 
124,778,006 
84,008,109 

2764 

Crude  articles  etc 

5*60 

Articles  manufactured— 

Por  mechanic  arts 

15*82 

For  consumntion 

80*44 

Articles  of  voluntarv  use.  etc 

20'50 

Total  dutiable 

409.938.088 

100 

Free  and  dutiable: 
Articles  of  food,  etc, 

236,995,929 
208,383,183 

94.733.719 
145.274,0!» 
93.323.154 

80*88 

Crude  articles,  etc 

27*02 

Articles  manufactured— 

For  mechanic  art*  , 

12*16 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntarv  use,  etc 

18-50 
11  97 

Total  imports  of  merchandise 

779.710.024 

100 

Duties  collected 

160,584,851 
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Groupe, 

Value. 

Per  Cent. 

EXPOBT8. 

Domestic: 
Prodaots  of  agriculture 

6«9,M1,714 
S»8,48Q.8e3 
20.412,153 
38,718.204 
6.585,814 
4.152,701 

66*02 

Manuf fict.iir«»s  ...-.,-,-...  , , . , , 

26*47 

Bllnlng 

i'Z! 

Forest 

8*91 

Fisheries 

•78 

•47 

Total.... ; 

863.200.4T9 

100 

Foreign: 
Free  of  dutv 

9.480.080 
9,919,521 

48*89 

Dutiable 

61*11 

Total 

19.408.4.51 

100 

During  the  year  the  entrances  at  tlie  various  ports  aggre- 
gated, sailing  tonnage  4,793,676,  and  steam  17,006,392;  and 
the  clearances,  sailing  tonnage  5,226,759,  and  steam  17,- 
126,038.— For  fuller  details,  see  Imports:  Exports:  Ship- 
ping: ETC. :  also  under  the  titles  of  the  various  states,  terri- 
tories, and  cities. 

Railroads.  —There  are  two  authorities  on  railroad  statis- 
tics in  the  U.  S. — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  reports  for  fiscal  years,  and  Poor's  Manual  of  Rail- 
roads,  whicik  reports  for  calendar  years,  and  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  slight  difference  in  their  summaries.  The  total 
length  of  main  track  reported  by  the  former,  1895,  June 
30,  was  180,657  m.;  and  the  latter  reported,  1895,  Jan.  1, 
a  lenffth  of  179,279.  Under  the  last  date  the  details  were: 
Liabilities:  Capital  stock,  $5,075,629,070;  funded  debt, 
$5,665,734,249;  unfunded  debt.  $383,567,232;  and  current 
debt,  $440,669,656— total.  $11,565,600,207:  Assets:  cost.of 
roads  and  equipments,  $9,789,543,001;  real  estate,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  investments,  $1,667,879,162;  other  assets, 
$240,526,350;  and  current  account,  $226,502,371— total, 
$11,924,450,884:  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $858,850,- 
677.  The  total  gross  earnings  of  the  year  were  $1,080,- 
305,015,  equal  to  9*7  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  and  the 
net  earnings  were  $322,539,276,  or  2*9  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  rolling  stock  comprises  85,813  locomotive 
engines;  26,345  passenger  cars;  7,987  baggage  and  mail 
cars;  and  1,191,866  freight  cars.  Interest  payments  on 
bonds  aggregated  $237,731,567,  and  dividends  paid  on 
stocks,  $^,278,669.  During  the  year  588,248,007  passen- 
gers  were  carried  and  675,129,747  tons  of  freight  hauled; 
receipts  from  passenger  traffic,  $276,081,571,  from  freight 
traffic,  $700,477,409. 

The  n.  S.  had  more  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  world,  and  of  the  states  and  territories, 
III.  ranked  first  with  10,576  ra.  of  -main  track;  Penn. 
second,  9,564;  Tex.  third,  9,272;  Kan.  fourth,  8,931;  0. 
fifth,  8,652;  la.  sixth,  8,513,  and  N.  Y,  seventh,  8,150;  all 
others  had  less  than  8,000  m.  each  The  above  seven  itAtca 
had  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  \\\^  ^uD" 
try,  though  they  cpntain^  less  th«n  ?0  per  oen|,  of  tfee  V)^ 
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^rea,  excluding  Alaska,  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  tlie 
total  population.  During  1894  the  new  mileage  amounted 
to  1,919-13  m.,  and  1895  to  1,831  m.  net.  In  the  forego- 
ing the  mileage  is  considered  as  showing  the  single-track 
length.  If  subsidiary  tracks,  as  doable  and  sidings,  were 
included  there  would  be  a  total  exceeding  250,000  m. — 
For  further  and  later  details  see  Railkoads;  also  under 
the  titles  of  the  states  and  territories. 

Telegraph  and  Telep?wne. — In  the  period  1880-96  the 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  U.  S.  increased  from  85,- 
645  m.  to  189,918;  the  length  of  wire  from  233,584  m.  to 
826,929;  the  number  of  offices  from  9,077  to  21,725;  num- 
ber of  messages  from  29,215,509  to  58,760,444;  receipts 
from  $12,782,895  to  $22,612,736;  expenses  from  $6,335.- 
415  to  $16,714,756;  and  profits  from  $3,229,158  to  $5,897, 
980.  The  greater  part  of  the  tdegraph  system  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Other 
corporations  operate  about  40.000  ra.  of  line.  Excluding 
railroad,  govt.,  private,  and  telephonic  lines,  there  was 
(1897)  an  aggregate  of  over  220,000  m.  of  line  opn  for 
public  business.— .The  telephone  service  is  practically  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  which  1896 
had  capital  $21,500,000;  exchange  927;  branch  offices  686; 
wire  on  poles  260,324  m.;  wire  on  buildings  12,861  m.; 
wire  underground  184,515  m.;  wire  submarine  2,028;  total 
length  of  wire  459,728  m.;  circuits  237,837;  employees  11,- 
930;  subscribers  ^1,695;  and  instruments  under  rental 
674,976.  The  gross  earnings  during  1894  were  $4,848,244; 
net  earnings  $3,123,785;  receipts  from  rent  of  instruments 
$3,502,992;  and  dividends  paid  stockholders  $3,000,000. 
See  Telegraph:  Telephone. 

Religion  — There  is  no  religion  established  by  law  in  the 
U.  S.  or  in  any  of  the  several  states .  Profession  and 
practice  of  any  and  all  religions  are  entirely  free,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  disturb  public  order  or  infringe  those  so- 
cial moralities  or  decencies  which  are  regarded  as  essen- 
tial in  modern  civilization.  Christianity  Is  held  account- 
able to  the  same  judgment  as  any  other  religious  systeno. 
Nevertheless,  the  facf  is  undeniable  that  the  nation  is  a 
Christian  nation,  not  pagan,  not  Mohammedan,  not  atheistic. 
Christianity,  though  not  established  by  law,  is,  and  iias 
been  from  the  be|^nn{ng,  recognized  in  the  national  and 
state  laws  as  an  existing  fact  which  by  its  very  nature  carried 
a  stupendous  moral  force.  The  religion  of  the  people  who 
colonized  North  America  could  not  but  give  shape  and 
guidance  to  the  constitutions  of  government  which  the 
people  formed.  The  colonies  of  Christian  folk  founded 
here  a  nation  which  statistics  show  to  be  more  generally 
Christian  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  it  is  only  an  extremely  simple,  broad,  essential 
Christian  religion  that  holds  such  legal  recognition. 
Abhorrent  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  laws  and  of  our 
people  would  be  any  rigid,  narrow,  sectarian,  exclusive 
administration  of  the  religious  principle  such  as  an  estab- 
lished church  would  involve.  The  state  is  in  no  sense  propa- 
gating or  supporting  Christianity;  instead  it  is  simply 
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recognizing  and  using  the  grent  common  Christianity  as 
one  of  the  grand  supporting  forces  of  the  state,  as  seen  in 
the  general  opening  of  legislative  sessions,  and  in  some 
states  of  judicial  terms,  with  prayer;  also  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in  penal  in- 
stitutions. Turning  from  the  national  or  state  religion— 
"which  the  foregoing  sentences  merely  state  as  Vifact  with- 
out reference  to  its  desirableness  or  undesimbleness — wo 
look  at  the  expression  of  Christianity  which  is  made  by  the 
])eople  in  their  individual  capacity  in  tiie  organizing  and 
support  of  churches.  Here  we  find  an  immense  variety  of 
denominations,  whose  clashing  tenets  have  evidently  been 
much  softened  during  a  single  generation  by  the  touch  of 
Christian  charity.  By  nearly  all  the  leading  sects  from 
their  beginning  education  has  been  earnestly  fostered,  es- 
pecially in  its  higher  lines.  In  rtcent  years  they  have 
tunied  great  effort  and  liberal  contributions  of  money  into 
the  channels  of  philanthropy.  See  Reugion:  also  the 
various  denominations:  Sunday  Schools:  Missions,  Chris- 
tian: Christian  Endeavor,  Society  of:  Bible  Society. 


Denominations  (1896). 


Adveutists,  G  bodies 

Baptists,  18  bodies 

Itrethren  (River),  8  bodies 

Brethren  (Plymouth),  4  tx>dies. .  . 

Catholics.  6  bodies 

Catholic  Apostolic , 

Ciiriotadelphians 

Christians,  2  bodies 

Christian  Missionary  Association. 

Christian  Scientists 

Christian  Union 

Clmrch  of  God 

Cliurch  of  New  Jerusalem 

Communistic  Societies,  7  bodies.. 

Conm^rationalists 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Dunkards,  4  bodies 

EvanKelical,  2  bodies 

Friends.  4  bodies 

Friends  of  the  Temple 

German  Evangel iciu  Protestant . . 

German  Evangelical  Synod 

Jews,  2  iKMiies 

Latt«rDay  Saints.  2 bodies 

Lutlierans,  19  iKxlies 

Waldenstromians 

Mennonites,  12  bodies 

Methodists,  17  bodies 

Moravians 

Presbyterians,  12  bodies. 

Protestant  ifipiscopal,  2  bodies  . . . 

Reformed.  3  bodies 

SatvationiHts,  2  bodies 

Social  Brethren 

8«K-iety  for  Ethical  C^ulture 

SpiritualisU 

'i'lieosopfaical  Society 

United  Brethren,  2  bodies 

Unitarians 

Universalists 

Independent  congregations 


Total ...  136,967 


Minis- 
ters. 

1,365 

88,193 

155 


1(»,878 
95 


1,500 
10 

8,000 
188 
450 
148 


5,475 

6.860 

2,187 

1,260 

1,814 

4 

45 

866 

290 

2,075 

5,998 

140 

962 

85,237 

128 

n,i54 

4,705 

1," 

2,570 

17 


8,366 
525 
7»7 
54 


Churches. 


2.U50 

47,aori 

111 

8141 

16,847 

10 

68 

1,480 

13 

818 

804 

660* 

149 

81 

5.600 

9,607 

l.Cfitt 

8,1541 

1,0B7 

4 

55 

1,101 

548 

1,011 

10,022 

150 

614 

50,258* 

109 

14,560 

6,190 

2,891 

885 

20 

4 

384 

122 

5,<k» 

458 

825 

156 


Mem- 
bers. 

77,898 

4,153,8&7 

8,427 

6.661 

8,887,048 

1.481 

1,277 

12(k000 

754 

85,000 

18,215 

86.000 

7,5pr7 

8.960 


1,003.672 

88.473 

148,788 

116,989 

840 

86.500 

186,000 

189.500 

884.000 

l,4aO,90B 

80.000 

68.944 

5.658,288 

18,614 

1,460.846 

645,566 

848.471 

40,000 

9ia 

1,064 

45,08a 

8.00(^ 

271.035 

7aooo 

49.025 
14426 


1884198  25.488.64a 
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Bdueation.—lu  1880  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  208.650 
elemeutary  public  schools,  5,480  high  schools,  und  16,800 
sepanile  schools  of  both  kinds  for  colored  childreu— total 
schools  225.880,  aud  164,832  public-school  buildiugs,  with 
aggregate  sealing  aipacity  8,968.781.  'i'here  were  enrolled 
in  these  schools  4.687,580  white  male,  4,402,718  white 
female.  458,829  colored  male,  and  422,588  colored  female 
pupils— total  9.946.160.  of  whom  5,715,914  whites  aud 
560,484  colored  (6.276,898)  were  in  ayerage  daily  attendance. 
Of  teachers  there  were  96,099  white  male,  124,066  white 
female,  10,520  colored  male,  and  5,314  colored  female- 
total  286,019.  The  total  value  of  public-school  property 
was  1211,411,540;  receipts  were  $96,857,584,  and  expen- 
ditures (including  $55,745,020  for  teachers'  salaries)  $79,- 
839.814. 

In  the  school  year  1894-5  (the  last  whose  complete  re- 
ports were  available  at  the  time  of  writing)  the  number  of 
children  5-18  years  old  in  the  U.  S.  was  estimated  at  20,- 
828,147;  the  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  all 
ages  was  14,201,752;  and  the  number  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  9.887,507.  Of  teachers  there  were  128.376 
male  and  267.951  female— total  396,827,  and  of  school- 
houses  (excluding  Alaska)  287,416.  The  estimated  value 
of  all  public-school  property  was  $489,071,690.  The  re- 
ceipts were:  from  permanent  funds  and  rents  $8,886,612, 
state  taxes  $88,252,941,  local  taxes  $119,019,984— total  from 
all  sources  $177,597,691;  and  the  expenditures:  for  sites, 
buildings,  furniture,  libraries,  and  apparatus  $81,900,525, 
salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers  $118,664,874.  mis- 
cellaneous $82,650,157— total  $178,215,536.  Of  public  high 
schools  there  were  4,712,  with  14.122  teachei-s  and  850,099 
students.  There  were  155  public  normal  schools,  1,584 
teachers,  86,491  pupils,  and  5,492  graduates.  The  at- 
tendance at  private  and  parochial  schools  was  estimated  at 
1.211,220  (of  whom  791,548  were  in  Rom.  Cath.  and  204,- 
810  in  Gkr.  Lutb.  parochial  schools)  making  a  total  of  15,- 
412.972  children  in  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools. 

For  secondary  instruction  there  were  2,180  schools  and 
23.">,568  pupils.  For  the  higher  instruction  of  women  there 
were  reported  163  institutions,  with  2,425  teachers,  24,198 
students,  2,182  graduates,  488,483  volumes  in  libraries, 
$990,294  value  of  libraries  and  scientific  apparatus;  $14,- 
929,690  in  grounds  and  buildings;  $5,177,767  in  productive 
funds,  $8,441,158  in  total  income,  and  $625,784  in  bene 
factions. 

Of  colleges  of  liberal  arts  there  were  481,  which  had  11,- 
582  professors  and  instructors,  149,989  students,  of  whom 
48,874  were  in  courses  leading  to  degrees  A.B.,  B.S.,  etc., 
6,092,673  volumes  in  libraries,  $15,258,111  value  of  libra- 
ries and  scientific  apparatus,  $114,362,542  in  grounds  and 
buildings,  $102,574,808  in  productive  funds,  $16,788,638 
in  total  mcome,  and  $5,850,963  in  benefactions. 

There  were  51  schools  of  technology  (31  of  which  were 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  acts 
of  congress  July  2,  1862.  and  Aug.  80,  1890),  with  1,217 
professors  and  mstructors,  18,896  students,  446,681  vol- 
umes in  the  libraries^  $3,291,942  value  of  libraries  and 
80^1 
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Miientific  apparatus,  $12,230,734  in  grounds  and  buildings, 
$13,609,529  in  productive  funds,  $8,965,593  in  total  in- 
come, and  $21,530  in  benefactions. 

Professional  instruction  was  provided  as  follows:  theology: 
149  schools,  906  professors  and  instructors,  8,050  students, 
1,089,897  volumes  in  the  libraries,  $12,057,747  in  grounds 
and  buildings,  $16,083,683  in  benefactions;  law:  72  schools, 
-  604  professors  and  instructors,  8,950  students,  188,645  vol- 
umes in  the  libraries;  medicine:  preparatory,  2;  regular, 
118,  with  2,938  instructors,  18,660  students,  56,071  volumes 
in  the  libraries,  $8, 180,422  in  grounds  and  buildiogs,  $749,- 
992  in  productive  funds,  and  $95,260  in  benefactions; 
eclectic,  9,  with  187  instructors,  782  students.  5,072  volumes 
in  the  libraries,  $844,000  in  grounds  and  buildings;  Tiomc^- 
pathic,  20,  with  476  instructors,  1,875  students,  23,816  vol- 
umes in  libraries,  $1,482,260  in  grounds  and  buildings, 
$46,192  in  productive  funds,  and  $1,000  in  benefactions; 
graduate,  7,  with  462  insti-uctors,  1,533  students,  $779,- 
588  in  grounds  and  buildings.  Other  professional  schools 
were:  dental,  45,  with  9w  instructors,  5,347  students: 
pharmacetUtcal,  39,  with  317  instructors,  3,859  students; 
nurse  training,  131,  students  3,985;  and  Dcterinary,  9,  with 
132  instructors,  474  students.  For  business  and  commer- 
cial education  there  were  462  schools,  which  liad  2,201  in- 
structors  and  96,135  students. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb  there  were  69  institutions,  which 
had  810  teachers,  9,114  pupils,  83,975  volumes  in  the  libra- 
ries, and  $1,984,503  expenditures;  for  the  blind,  87  insti- 
tutions, 545  teachers,  8,741  pupils,  73,172  volumes  in  the 
libraries,  and  $948,452  expenditures;  for  the  feeble-minded, 
28  institutions,  230  teachers,  7,380  pupils,  and  $1,848,710 
expenditures;  and  for  juvenile  reformation,  80  institutions, 
1,887  teachers,  19,862  pupils,  and  $3,422,760  expenditures. 

The  steady  progress  of  education  in  the  whole  country 
is  shown  by  the  percentage  of  total  school  population  (age 
5  to  18)  enrolled  which  was  as  follows:  in  1870-71,  61-45 
per  cent. ;  1879-80,  65  50  per  cent. ;  1889-90,  68*61  per  cent. ; 
1894-95,  69-85  per  cent.;  the  variations  in  sections  were 
considerable.  In  all  the  New  England  and  Middle  states, 
also  O.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  111.,  Wis.,  Minn.,  and  lo.,  tiiere  has  been 
either  an  actual  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  school  popula- 
tion attending  school  since  1870.  or  in  the  cases  of  Mass., 
N.  J.,  Ind.,  and  lo.  a  very  slight  increase  of  1  -8  per  cent,  in 
lo.  and  N*  J.,  and  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  the  others,  the 
New  England  and  Middle  states  showing  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  7  per  cent.  The  Southern  states  on  the  other 
hand  show  very  great  increases,  averaging  about  80  per 
cent  since  1870,  and  only  two  of  them,  S.  C,  and  La.  have 
as  small  a  proportion  of  children  in  school  as  R.  L  The 
length  of  the  school  year  has  been  steadily  increased  in  all 
Northern  states  except  N.  Y.  and  O.  which  are  the  same, 
and  in  all  Southern  states  except  S.  C,  Miss.,  and  Tex., 
where  it  has  been  decreased.  The  total  expenditures  in 
in  proportion  to  population  for  school  purposes  have  in- 
creased in  every  state  except  Miss. ,  but  the  increase  has 
l^een  greatest  in  the  Northern  states.  See  Education, 
National  or  State. 
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N(UioiuU  Fmances, — The  revenues  and  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  were: 

BECEIPTS. 

FruitB  and  nuts $2,607,088 

Rice 988,305 

Siurar  and  molasses 29,888,822 

Otfier  articles  of  food  and  live  animals 3,820,709 

Articles  in  a  crude  state  Includini?  ores,  coal,  col^e,  pig 

Iron,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  etc 4,017,962 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 8,727,467 

Furs ; 927, 581 

Tin  plate 4,621,111 

Iron  or  steel  partly  manufactured 1,135,924 

Leather 874,071 

Other  partly  manufactured  products 8,577,753 

Ctotton,  manufactures  of 9,004,284 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 3,568,486 

Flax,  hemp,  etc.,  manufactures  of ,. . . .  5,871,666 

Glass  and  Glassware 2,875,827 

Cutlery 1,046,954 

Machinery 978.061 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 1,057,962' 

Metals  and  composition  other  than  iron  1,844,729 

Leather,  manufactures  of 2,501.169 

Carpets 806,580 

Woolen  cloths 9,646,854 

Dressgoods 9,620,517 

Knitfabflcs 1,172.744 

Other  manufactures  of  wool 1,282,633 

Other  manufactured  articles 4,701,560 

Cotton  laces,  embroideries,  and  edgings 5,472,798 

Fancy  articles,  toys,  perfumery,  etc 2,061,873 

Firecrackers 183,679 

Flax  and  hemp  lace  edgings,  etc 499,180 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 1,215,015 

Malt  liquors 648,406 

Distilled  spirits 2,624,785 

Wines 8,462,872 

Musical  Instruments 828,640 

Silk,  manufactures  of 12,126,488 

Tobacco  and  manufacture  of. 14,859,117 

Other  mis<!eIlaneou8  manufactures 982,647 

Additional  and  discriminating  duties 908,907 

Tonnage  tax 660,068 

Miscellaneous 2,448,178 

Total  customs  revenue $160,021,752 

Internal  Revenue.-— 

Spirits $75,827,898 

'Tobacco 30,711,629 

Fermented  liquors 83,189,141 

Other  internal  revenue  taxes 7,584,197 

Pmtal  Revenue 82,499,208 

MitceUaneoue 20,191.588 

Total  Receipts $409,475,408 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  establishment $85,189,591 

War  department  and  rivers  and  harbors 52,947,075 

Navy  department  including  new  vessels,  etc 27,554,733 

Pensions....^ 139,484,001 

Postal  service 94,218,225 

Interest  on  public  debt 35,386,029 

Total  expenditures $434,678,654 

Deficit 25,908,246 

See  Debt.  National:  Imports  and  Exports. 

Banks. — Banking  in  the  U.  S.  is  conducted  by  national 

banks,  organized  under  a  national  banking  act  of  congress, 
wid  reporting  to  tlie  U,  Si  comptroller  of  tlie  currency; 
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circulating  banks,  incorporated  under  laws  of  the  states 
and  territories,  reporting  to  the  state  and  territorial  au- 
thorities, and  usually  denominated  'state  banks;'  savings 
banks,  both  mutual  and  stock,  deriving  tjieir  functions 
from  state  and  territorial  legislatures;  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, operating  under  state  and  territorial  charters,  and 
private  concerns  and  individuals.  In  some  states  the 
savings  bunks,  whether  mutual  or  stock,  are  classified 
with  the  state  banks.  Neither  the  U.  S.  govt.,  any 
state  or  territorial*  govt.,  nor  any  town,  city,  village,  or 
other  {K)litical  subdivision,  can  be  interested  as  a  stoc^k- 
holder  in  any  banking  concern;  and  national  and  state  laws 
governing  the  management  of  banks  and  their  investments 
are  very  strict,  and,  usually,  closely  enforced.  The  fol- 
lowing summarizes  the  various  banking  institutions  of  the 
country,  under  dates  of  their  last  available  reports: 

National  Banks:  1896,  Oct.  6. —Number  of  banks  in 
.  operation  3,676,  combined  capital  stock  |648,500,000,  out- 
standing circulating  notes  $209,900,000.  secured  by  U.  S. 
bonds  $^37,300,000;  total  resources  $8,263,700,000,  of  which 
$114,921,270  was  gold  coin,  $19,706,620  gold  treasury  cer- 
tificates, $26,096,000  gold  clearing  house  certificates,  and 
$40,084,642  silver  coin  and  certificates,  and  $1,898,300,000 
was  outstanding  on  loans  and  discounts;  individual  deposits 
$1,618,100,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $336,400,000; 
total  net  earnings  $49,742,318,  yielding  earnings  of  5-53 
per  cent,  on  capital  and  surplus  in  year  ending  1896, 
Sep.  1.  The  leading  states  in  the  number  of  banks  were: 
Penn.  (348);  N.  Y.  (267);  O.  (223);  Mass.  (213);  Tex.  (202); 
111.  (200). 

State  Banks:  1895,  June  29. — Number  of  banks  of  circu- 
lation 3.774;  combined  capital  $250,341,295;  deposits  $712.- 
410,428;  resources  $1,147,545,818;  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  $111,042,346. 

Loan  and  Trvst  Companies:  1894-5. — Number  of  com- 
panies 242;  combined  capital  $108,963,905;  deposiU  $546,- 
652.657;  resources  $807,063,041;  surplus  and  profits  $84,- 
801.698. 

Savings  5flf;iA».— 1895-6.-— Number  of  banks.  988;  de- 
positors, 5,065,494;  total  del)Osils,  $1,907,156,277;  average 
due  each  depositor.  $376.50;  total  resourses  including  capi- 
tal stock  and  surplus,  $2,143,307,163,  of  which  $800,193,- 
199  was  loaned  on  real  estate  and  $254,944,576  on  other 
securities,  $148,525,375  invested  in  U.  8.  bonds,  $1J^.559.- 
472  in  railroad  slocks  and  bonds,  and  $578,100,085  in  state 
and  other  bonds  and  stocks. 

Private  Banks:  1895. — Number  of  banks  1 ,070;  combined 
capital  $33,281,845:  deposits  $81,824,932;  resources  $130,- 
617,342;  surplus  and  profits  $1,018,849. 

Combining  all  these  institutions,  the  U.  S.  had  an  aggre- 
gate banking  capital  of  $1,080,276,798,  and  an  aggregate 
capital,  surplus,  profits,  and  deposits  of  $6,703,544,084,  or 
$95.83  per  capita,  on  an  estimated  population  (1895,  June  1) 
of  69,954,000.  During  the  year  ending  1895,  Sep.  30,  the 
exchanges  at  78  U.  S.  clearing-houses  amounted  to  $51,- 
111,591,928,  an  increase  of  $6,083,095,182  over  those  of  the 
previous  corresponding  year,— For  further  and  later  do- 
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tails,  sec  under  litles  of  the  various  states,  territories,  and 
cities;  also  Banks  in  the  United  States:  BtJiLDiNo  and 
Loan  Association:  Cubrency:  Debt:  Finance:  Money. 

ETC. 

Insurance. — Life:  1895,  Jan.  1,  there  were  56  regular 
level  premium  companies  in  the  U.  S.,  which  reported 
total  assets  $1,073,156,679;  premium  receipts  $209,641,725; 
total  income  $261,959,111;  total  expenditures  $182,290,595; 
new  policies  issued  5,135.109,  amount  $1,688,248,222; 
policies  in  force  8,702,393,  amount  $5,566,166,664.  Fire: 
1895,  Jan.  1:  stock  companies  293,  mutual  235;  combined 
capital  $71,446,660;  assets  exclusive  of  premium  notes 
$351,072,971;  net  surplus  $108,887,343;  cash  income  $161,- 
557,830;  losses  paid  during  year  $94,646,618;  dividends 
I)aid  $12,592,356;  total  disbursements  $160,261,738;  risks 
written  in  year,  estimated  $16,000,000,000.  Assessment 
and  Fraternal:  1895,  Jan.  1,  companies  350;  assets  $54,- 
907.024;  assessments  collected  $81,019,799;  total  Income 
$87,760,498;  payments  to  policy  holders  $63,123,185;  total 
expenditures  $86,722,085;  members  8,638,815;  amount  of 
insumnce  $7,482,286,000.— For  fuller  and  later  details,  see 
Insurance:  also  under  titles  of  the  various  states  and  of 
the  fraternal  organizations. 

History. — Tlie  lerriiories  now  occupied  by  the  U.  8., 
though  ihey  were  probably  visited  on  their  n.e.  coast  by 
Norse  navigjitors  about  the  year  1,000,  continued  the  sole 
possession  of  numerous  tribes  of  ludiiuis  until  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  1492.  The  coast  from  Labrador 
to  Va-  was  explored  by  Sebastian  Cabot  1498;  Juan 
Ponce  de-Leon  landed  near  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1518,  and 
explored  a  portion  of  that  region.  Some  Spanish  vessels 
from  St.  Domingo  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Carolina 
1520.  By  the  conquests  of  Cortes  and  his  followers, 
Mexico,  including  Texas.  N.  Mex.,  and  Cal.,  became  a 
province  of  Spain  1521.  Ferdinand  de  Soto  led  a  Spanish 
expedition  from  Fla.  across  Ala.,  and  discovered  the 
Mississippi  river.  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  seiit  two  expe- 
ditions 1584-5  to  the  coast  of  N.  C. ,  and  attempted  to  form 
settlements  on  Roanoke  Island.  A  Spanish  settlement 
was  made  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1565.  Jamestown,  Va., 
was  settled  1607;  N.  If.,  then  called  the  New  Netherlands, 
by  the  Dutch  1613;  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  theEnc.  Piigrfma 
(see  PiLciRiM  Fathers)  1620.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
on  the  great  lakes  and  on  the  Mississippi  was  explored  bv 
La  Salle  1682;  and  settlements  were  made  by  the  French 
at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  and  Arkansas  Post,  1685;  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  1702:  for  the  early  history  of  the 
various  colonies  which  now  constitute  the  U.  S.,  see  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  territories.  The^rst  effort  at  a  union  of 
colonies  was  in  1648,  when  the  settlements  in  Mass., . 
N.  H.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn,  formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual ' 
defense  against  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Indians,  under 
the  title  *  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England.'  They 
experienced  the  benefits  of  united  action  in  1754,  when  an 
English  grant  of  lands  to  the  Ohio  Company  brought  on 
the  French  and  Indian  war— the  French  claiining,  at  that 
period,  as  the  first  explorers,  northern  New  England,  half 
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of  N:  Y.,  and  the  entire  Mississippi  valley.  George  Wash- 
ington was  sent  on  his  first  expedition  to  remonstrate  with 
the  French  authorities;  and,  the  colonies  being  advised  to 
unite  for  general  defense,  a  plan  for  a  general  guvernmeut 
of  all  the  English  colonies  was  drawn  up  by  Benjamin 
Franklin;  but  it  was  rejected  by  both  ihe  colonies  and  the 
crown — by  the  colonies  in  their  wish  to  preserve  their 
separate  independence,  and  by  the  crown  from  jealousy  of 
their  united  strength.  The  colonists,  however,  took  active 
part  in  the  war.  Under  Major  Washin^^ton,  they  joined 
Gen.  Brad  dock  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Fort 
DuQuesne.  now  Pittsburgh;  they  aided  in  the  reduction  of 
Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Niagara;  and 
rejoiced  in  the  conc^uest  of  Quebec,  by  which  the  vast 
n.  regions  of  Amenca  became  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain:  see  French  War  (or  Old  French  War)  in 
North  America.  (Also,  for  the  earlier  history,  see  titles 
of  the  respective  explorers,  places,  and  battles  mentioned 
above.) 

The  principles  of  a  representative  government  were 
brought  to  America  by  the  earliest  colonists.  The  colo- 
nies Uiemselves  were  founded  by  private  adventure,  with 
*  very  little  aid  from  government.  The  Plymouth  colony 
was  for  18  years  a  strict  democracy,  and  afterward  a  re- 
public under  a  charter  from  the  crown.  It  was  not  till 
the  Protectorate  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the 
colonies  were  considered  as  portions  of  the  empire,  to  be 
governed  by  parliament,  when  navigation  acts  were  passed 
to  give  English  ships  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  when  the 

{)r<xiuce  of  the  colonies  was  required  to  be  sent  to  -Eng- 
and,  and  duties  were  levied  on  commodities  sent  from 
one  colony  to  another.  Protests  were  made  against  these 
assumptions;  Virginia  asserted  her  right  of  self-govern- 
ment; and  it  was  not  until  the  English  revolution  of  1688 
that  settled  and  uniform  relations  were  established  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies. 

In  1718,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (see  Utrecht,  Peace 
OF)f  England,  which,  smce  Ihe  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  im- 
ported staves  from  Africa  into  her  American  and  W.  Indian 
colonies,  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  slave-trade,  engaging 
to  furnish  Spanish  America,  in  83  years,  with  144. (K)0  ne- 
groes. A  great  slave-trading  company  was  formed  in 
England,  one-quarter  of  the  stock  being  taken  by  Queen 
Anne,  and  one-quarter  by  the  king  of  Spain,  these  two  sov- 
ereigns becomine  the  greatest  slave-dealers  in  Christendom. 
By  this  monopoly,  slavery  was  extended  in,  and  to  some 
extent  forced  upon,  all  the  Amer.  colonies. 

At  this  period  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  loyalty 
toward  the  mother  country.  The  sons  of  the  more  wealthy 
colonists,  especially  in  the  south,  were  educated  in  Eng- 
land; English  literature  pervaded  the  colonies;  the  BritiSi 
throne  was  the  fountain  of  honor;  the  colonies,  though 
distinct,  and  differing  in  origin  and  character — ^Puritan In 
in  the  east,  Dutch  Reformed  in  K.  T.,  Quaker  in  Penn., 
Rom.  Cath.  in  Md.,  and  Church  of  England  in  Va. — were 
yet  united  by  language,  common  ties.  Tears,  and  interests. 
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In  1761  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  act  against  il> 
legal  traders,  by  general  search-warrants,  causeid  strong 
excitement  against  the  goyt.,  especially  in  Boston.  The 
admiralty  enforced  the  law;  many  vessels  were  seized; 
and  the  colonial  trade  with  the  W.  Indies  was  annihilated. 
In  1765  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  collecting 
a  coloAial  revenue  by  stamps  caused  general  indignation 
and  led  to  riots.  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Va.  assembly, 
denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America,  and  elo- 
quently asserted  the  do^ma  '  no  taxation  without  represen- 
•  tation/  The  first  impulse  was  to  unite  against  a  common 
danger;  and  the  first  colonial  congress,  of  28  delegates,  rep- 
resenting; 9  colonies,  made  a  statement  of  grievances  and  a 
declaration  of  rights.  The  stamps  were  aestroyed  or  re^ 
shipped  to  England,  and  popular  societies  were  formed  in 
the  chief  towns,  called  'Sons  of  Liberty.'  In  1766  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  to  the  general  joy  of  the  colonists; 
but  the  principle  of  colonial  taxation  was  not  abandoned; 
and,  1767,  duties  were  levied  on  glass,  paper,  prbiters'  col- 
•)rs,  and  tea.  This  renewed  attempt  producea,  1768.  riot 
n  Boston,  and  Gov.  Gage  was  furnished  with  a  military 
force  of  700  to  preserve  order  and  enforce  the  laws.  In 
1778  the  duties  were  repealed,  excepting  3<f.  a  pound  on 
tea.  It  was  now  a  question  of  principle,  and  from  north 
to  south  it  was  determined  that  this  tax  ^ould  not  be  paid. 
Some  cargoes  were  stored  in  damp  warehouses  and  spoiled; 
some  sent  back;  in  Boston,  a  mob,  disguised  as  Indians, 
threw  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  harbor.  To  punish  this  out- 
rage, parliament  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  1774,  by 
which  the  chief  town  of  New  England  was  no  longer  a 
port  of  entry,  and  its  trade  transfermi  to  Salem. 

A  fleet  comprising  several  ships  of  the  line,  with  10,000 
troops,  was  sent  to  America;  while  the  colonists,  though 
still  asserting  their  loyalty,  prepared  to  resist  the  unconsti- 
tutional assumptions  of  the  govt,  against  the  rights  of  Brit- 
ish subjects.  Volunteers  were  drilling  in  every  direction, 
and  depots  of  provisions  and  military  stores  were  being 
gathered.  *A  small  force  being  sent  from  Boston  to  seize 
one  of  these  depots  at  Concord,  Mass.,  led  to  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
1775,  Apr.  19.  [See— here  and  throuj^hout  this  historical 
sketch— the  respective  titles  of  principal  persons,  places, 
and  battles  mentioned.]  The  British  troops  were  attacked 
on  their  return,  and  compelled  to  a  hasty  retreat.  The 
news  of  this  event  summoned  20,000  men  to  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  royal  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  colonies  were 
seized,  with  their  arms  and  munitions.  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  the  principal  northern  fortifications,  were 
surprised,  and  their  artillery  and  stores  appropriated.  A 
coneress  of  the  colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  which 
resolved  to  raise  and  equip  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  ap- 

g>inted  George  Washington  commander-in-chief.  Bunker 
ill,  in  Charlestown,  near  Boston,  where  1,500  Americans 
had  hastily  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken  by  assault  hy 
the  British  troops  1775,  June  17,  but  with  so  heavy  a  lose 
il,Q54)  th<^t  ^hedefeftt  had  for  the  provincial?  tjie  pioml  ^ffwj 
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of  a  victory.  After  a  wiuter  of  great  privations,  the  Brit 
ish  evacuated  Boston,  carrying  away  in  their  fleet  to  Hali- 
fax 1,500  loyal  families  of  refugees. 

The  British  govt,  now  put  forth  a  strong  effort  to  reduce 
the  colonies  to  submission.  An  army  of  55,000,  including 
17.000  German  mercenaries  (*  Hessians '),  was  seu^  under 
the  command  of  Sir  William  Howe,  to  put  down  this 
'wicked  rebellion.'  The  provincial  congress,  declaring 
that  the  royal  authority  had  ceased,  recommended  to  t&e 
several  colonies  to  adopt  '  such  governments  as  might  best 
conduce  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  {people;'  and 
the  18  colonies  soon  adopted  constitutions  as  independent 
states.  1776,  June  7,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Va.,  offered 
a  resolution  in  congress,  declaring  that '  the  united  colonies 
are,  and  oueht  to  be,  free  nnd  independent  states;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.'  This 
resolution,  after  earnest  debate,  was  adopted  by  the  votes 
of  9  out  of  18  colonies.  A  committee,  consisting^  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  above  res- 
olution; and  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence, 
written  by  Jefferson,  based  on  the  equality  of  men  and  the 
universal  right  of  self-government,  and  asserting  that  'all 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,'  received  (1776,  July  4)  the  assent  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  colonics,  which  thus  dissolved  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  declared  themselves  free  and  in- 
dependent states,  under  the  general  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America—New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware.  Mar}rland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Gteorgia— occupying  a  narrow  line  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  between  Canada  and  Florida,  e.  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  with  pop.  about  2.500,000. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  Gen.  Washington,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  thinned  by  the  hardships  of  win- 
ter, hastened  to  New  York.  Gen.  Howe,  being  joined  by 
bis  brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
found  himself  (July  3)  at  the  head  of  35,000  men;  defeated 
the  Americans  on  Long  Island  1776,  Aug.  27;  compelled 
the  evacuation  of  New  York,  and  secured  possession  of  its 
■spacious  harbor  »md  the  Hudson  river.  Gen.  Washington, 
with  inferior  and  undisciplined  forces,  retreated  across 
N.  J.,  closely  followed  by  the  English,  hoping  to  save  Phil- 
adelphia. Newark,  New  Brunswick,  rrinceton,  were 
taken,  and  the  British  awaited  the  freezing  of  the  Dela- 
ware to  occupy  Philadelphia.  On  Christmas  ni^ht,  (Jen. 
Washington,  by  crossing  in  boats  among  floating  ice,  made 
a  successful  night-attack  upon  a  Hessian  force  at  Trenton, 
and  gave  new  courage  to  the  desponding  Americans,  who 
recruited  the  army,  and  harassed  the  enemy  with  a  winter 
campaign. 

In  the  mean  time,  Silas  Deane  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
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had  been  sent  to  France  to  solicit  recognition  and  aid. 
The  recognition  was  delayed,  but  important  aid  was 
privately  given  in  money  and  supplies,  and  European 
volunteei-s— the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Baron  Steubien, 
Baron  de  Ealb,  Kosciusko,  and  rulaski  rendering  the 
most  important  services.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Biitish  colonies  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  unite  in  the 
struggle  for  independence,  and  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Montreal  and  Quebec,  led  by  Generals  Mont- 

Somery  and  Arnold.  The  Canadians  refused  their  aid; 
[ontgomery  was  killed,  Arnold  wounded,  and  the  remains 
of  the  expedition  returned  after  terribly  sufferings.  In 
1777,  after  several  severe  actions  in  N.  J.,  generally  dis- 
astrous to  the  Americans,  the  Biitish  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia;  and  Washington,  with  the  remnants  of  his 
army,  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
they  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness. 

While  Washington  was  unsuccessfully  contending 
against  disciplined  and  overwhelming  forces  in  N.  J., 
den.  Burgoyne  wa^  leading  an  army  of  7,000  Brit,  and 
German  troops,  with  a  large  force  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  from  Canada  into  n.  N.  Y. ,  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  British  on  the  Hudson,  and  separate  New  Eng- 
land from  the  rest  of  the  revolted  states.  His  march  was 
delayed  by  felled  trees  and  destroyed  roads;  his  foraging 
expeditious  were  defeated;  and  after  two  sharp  actions  at 
Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  with  but  three  days'  rations  left, 
he  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  1777,  Oct.  17;  and  Eng- 
land, in  the  midst  of  victories,  hoard  with  dismay  of  the  loss 
of  an  entire  army,  llie  Americans  gained  5,000  muskets, 
and  a  large  train  of  artillery.  Feeling  the  need  of  more 
unity  of  action,  articles  of  confederation,  proposed  by 
Franklin,  1775,  were  adopted  1777:  these  constituted  a 
league  of  friendship  between  the  states,  but  not  a  govern- 
ment which  had  any  powers  of  coercion. 

Lord  Carlisle  was  sent  to  America  by  the  Brit.  govt, 
with  offers  of  conciliation  1778;  but  it  was  too  late. 
France  at  the  same  time  recognized  American  indepen- 
dence, and  sent  a  large  fleet  and  supplies  of  clothing, 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  to  their  aid:  and  Gen.  Clinton, 
who  had  superseded  Gen.  Howe,  ti!:din^  his  supplies  at 
Philadelphia  threatened,  retreated  to  New  York,  defeat- 
ing the  Americans  at  Monmouth. 

The  repeated  victories  of  the  Brit,  armies,  the  aid 
afforded  by  great  numbers  of  Americans  who  still  adhered 
to  the  royal  cause  and  furnished  during  the  war  not  less 
than  20,000  troops,  and  the  alliance  of  large  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  committed  cruel  ravages  in  the  frontier 
settlements,  did  little  toward  subjugating  the  country. 
Portions  of  the  sea-coast  of  New  England  and  Va.  were 
laid  waste;  but  the  king's  troops  were  worn  out  with  long 
marches  and  tedious  campainis,  and  even  weakened  by 
victories.  Spaiu,  and  then  Holland,  joined  France  in  the 
war  against  England.  Paul  Jones,  with  ships  fitted  ottt 
in  French  harbors,  fought  desperate  battles  under  the 
American  flag  off  the  English  coast.  Bl2t  the  king  and 
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parliament  were  determined  to  maintain  the  honor  of  tlie 
crown  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  In  1780,  85,000 
Beamen  were  raised,  and  85,000  additional  trootM  sent  to 
America,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  subjugate  the 
Oarolinas,  where  the  war  became  of  a  bitter  partisan  char- 
acter, and  was  conducted  with  spirit  bv  Sumter.  Marion, 
and  other  southern  chieftains.  Xord  Comwallis,  with  a 
large  army,  marched  from  Charleston,  through  K.  C, 
pursuing,  and  sometimes  defeating  the  American  Gen. 
Gates.  Worn  out  with  his  success,  he  arrived  in  Va., 
where  he  was  confronted  by  Gen.  Lafayette.  In  the 
mean  time.  Admiral  de  Vamey  had  an-ived  off  the  coast 
with  a  powerful  French  fleet,  and  6,000  soldiers  of  the 
elite  of  the  French  army,  under  Count  de  Rocbambeau. 
Comwallis  was  obliged  to  fortify  himself  at  Yorktown, 
blockaded  by  the  fleet  of  Count  de  Gmsse.  and  besieged 
by  the  allied  army  of  French  and  Americans,  waiting  for 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  him  relief  from  New  York. 
1781,  Oct.  19,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  army  of 
7,000  men — an  event  which  produced  such  a  change  of 
feeling  in  England  as  to  cause  the  res^nation  of  the  min- 
istry, and  the  dispatch  of  Gen.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  New 
York  with  offers  of  terms  of  peace.  The  preliminaries 
were  signed  at  Paris,  1782,  Nov.  80;  and  p^e  was  con- 
cluded between  England  on  one  side,  and  France,  Holland, 
and  America  on  the  other,  1788,  Sep.  8.  The  independence 
of  each  of  the  several  states  was  acknowledged,  with  a 
liberal  settlement  of  territorial  boundaries.  In  April,  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  Amer. 
army  disbanded;  New  York,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
English  through  the  whole  war,  was  evacuated  Nov.  25; 
Gen.  Washington,  Dec.  4,  took  leave  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  and  Dec.  28  resided  into  the  hands  of  congress  his 
conmiission  as  commander. 

From  the  retreat  of  Lexington,  1775,  Apr.  19,  to  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown,  1781.  Oct.  19,  in  24  engagements, 
including  the  surrender  of  two  aimies,  the  Biit.  losses 
in  the  field  were  not  less  than  25,000  men,  while  those  of 
the  Americans  were  about  8,000. 

The  states  were  free,  but  exhausted,  with  a  foreign  debt 
of  $8,000,000,  a  domestic  debt  of  $80,000,000,  an  army  un- 
paid and  discontented,  a  paper-currency  utterly  worth- 
less, and  a  bankrupt  treasury.'  The  states  were  called  on 
to  pay  their  shares  of  the  necessary  expenditures;  but  they 
also  were  in  debt,  and  there  was  no  power  to  compel 
them, to  pay,  or  to  raise  money  by  taxation.  In  these 
difficulties,  and  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  a  conventioiliijM  summoned  by  the  congress 
1787,  to  revise  these  articles.  The  task  was  so  difacult 
that  the  convention  resolved  to  propose  an  entirely  new 
constitution,  granting  fuller  powers  to  a  federal  ngress 
and  executive,  and  one  which  should  act  on  the  people 
individually  as  well  as  on  the  states.  The  constnution 
was  therefore  framed,  which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  vem- 
ment;  and  though  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  many,  who 
Wieved  thAt  t\S*  extensive  powers  granted  by  it  to  con- 
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gress  and  the  executive  would  be  -dangerous  to  the  itber- 
ties  of  the  people,  it  was,  1787-8,  adopted,  in  some  cases 
by  small  majorities,  in  11  state  conventions,  and  finally  by 
the  whole  18  states,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  and 
writings  of  James  Madison,  John  Jay,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton:  see  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Ya.  ratified  the  constitution  with  the  declaration  that 
she  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  whenever 
its  powers  were  used  for  oppression;  and  N.  Y.,  after 
Hamilton  had  declared  that  no  state  could  ever  be  coerced 
by  an  armed  force.  (For  the  political  history  of  this  im- 
portant period,  see  Political  Pakties  in  the  United 
States:  Constitutional  Convention:  Conventions, 
National  Political.)  George  Washington  and  John 
Adams,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  federalist  party,  which 
favored  a  strong  centralized  national  govt.,  were  elected 
pres.  and  vice-presi,  of  the  U.  S.  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion. The  pres.  took  the  oath  under  the  new  constitution, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  sub-treasury  building  in  Wall 
street.  New  York;  and  the  govt,  was  organized  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  sec.  of  state;  Alexander  Hamilton, 
sec.  of  the  treasury;  Glen.  Knox,  sec.  of  war,  and 
John  Jay,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Congress 
assumed  the  war  debts  of  the  several  states,  and  char- 
tered the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  though  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  so  was  strenuously  denied  by  the  (then) 
republican  or  states'- rights  party.  Washington  was  re- 
elected to  the  presidency  1792.  The  federalists  took  the 
side  of  England  in  the  ^eat  European  contest  of  that 
time,  while  the  republicans  sympathized  with  the 
French  Revolution.  There  grew  up  also  difficulties  be- 
tween the  Eng.  and  Amer.  governments.  The  Ajmeiicans 
accused  the  English  of  carrying  off  large  numbers  of 
negroes  and  other  property  at  the  close  of  the  war;  while 
the  English  accused  the  Americans  of  sequestrating  the 
property  of  loyalists,  which  they  had  engaged  by  treaty  to 
restore  to  them.  These  controversies  were  happily  settled 
by  John  Jay. 

In  1796  Washington,  worn  and  irritated  by  partisan  con- 
flicts and  criticisms,  refused  a  third  election,  and  issued 
his  farewell  address  to  the  people,  warning  them  against 
the  dangers  of  party-spirit  an(i  disunion,  and  of  foreign 
alliances  and  entanglements,  and  giving  them  advice 
worthy  of  one  who  was  said  to  be  *  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'  John 
Adams  was  elected  pres.;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
second  choice  of  the  people  for  the  presidency,  became, 
according  to  the  rule  at  first  Adopted,  vice-pres.  In  1798 
the  Commercial  regulations  of  France,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  right  to  search  and  capture  American  vessels,  nearly 
led  to  a  war  between  the  two  republics;  indeed  the  state 
of  affairs  has  been  termed  'the  war  with  France.'  The 
seat  of  govt,  was  removed,  1800,  the  year  after  Washing- 
ton's death,  to  the  city  that  he  had  planned  for  a  capital, 
and  which  bears  his  name.  John  Adams,  having  lost 
popularity  through  his  supposed  partiality  for  England, 
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and  for  other  reason^,  failed  of  re-eleclion;  aud  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  foremost  man  of  the  republicau  (now  known 
as  democratic)  party  was  chosen  pres.  by  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, after  86  ballotinffs,  with  Aaron  Burr  for  vice- 
pres.  Tenn.,  Ey.,  Vt..  and  Ohio  had  now  been  or^nized 
as  states,  aud  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  1803,  the  area 
of  the  country  was  more  than  doubled  by  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  which  then  comprised  the  whole  region  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Kocky  Mts.,  from  France  for 
$15,000,000.  The  infant  navy  waged  a  successful  war 
with  Tripoli.  In  1805  Jefferson  was  elected  for  a  second 
term;  but  Burr,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
found  a  new  empire,  with  its  cap.  at  New  Orleans:  he 
was  tried  for  treason,  but  not  convicted.  The  commerce 
of  America  was  highly  prosperous,  her  ships  doinff  much 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe:  but  1806,  May,  Eneland 
declared  a  blockade  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  and  Bona- 
parte, in  Nov.,  decreed  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Amer.  vessels  were  captured  bv  both 
parties,  and  were  searched  by  Brit,  ships  for  Brit,  subjects; 
and  those  suspected  of  having  been  born  on  Brit,  soil, 
were— In  accordance  with  the  doctrine,  once  a  subject 
always  a  subject— impressed  into  the  naval  service.  Even 
U.  8.  men-of-war  were  not  excepted  from  this  process.  The 
Brit,  frigate  Leopard  meeting  the  U.  S.  frigate  Cheta- 
peake,  demanded  four  of  her  men,  and  on  refusal,  fired 
into  her,  and  the  surprised  Chesapeake  struck  her  fiag. 
Brit,  ships  were  hereupon  forbidden  U.  S.  harbors. 

Jefferson,  declining  a  third  term,  was  succeeded  by 
James  Madison  1809.  The  French  decrees,  prejudicial  to 
neutral  commerce,  were  revoked  1810;  but  the  English 
decrees  continued,  a  source  of  loss  and  irritation,  while 
hundreds  of  Amer.  citizens  were  in  forced  service  in  Brit 
vessels.  The  feeling  was  increased  by  a  night  encounter 
between  the  U.  8.  frigate  President  and  the  Brit,  sloop-of- 
war  Little  Belt,  1811,  May  16.  In  1812,  Apr.,  an  embargo 
was  again  declared  by  congress,  preparatonr  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Great  Britain,  Julv  i9;  for  which 
congress  voted  to  raise  25,000  regular  soldiers,  50,000  vols., 
and  100,000  militia.  Gen.  Hull,  with  2,000  men  at  De- 
troit, invaded  Canada;  but  on  being  met  by  a  small  force 
of  British  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Brock,  recrossed  the 
river,  and  made  a  shameful  surrender:  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  for  his  cowardice,  but  [^rdoned  by  the  pres.  A 
second  invasion  of  Canada  was  made  near  Niagara  Falls 
by  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer.  One  thousand  American  militia 
stormed  the  heights  of  Queenstown,  and  the  Brit,  gen.. 
Brock,  was  killed;  but  reiniorcements  arriving  opportunely, 
the  heights  were  retaken,  and  nearly  all  the  Americana 
were  killed  or  driven  into  the  Niagara,  while  the  Amer. 
gen.  was  in  vain  imploring  a  large  body  of  mililia  on  the 
opposite  bank  to  cross  over  to  the  support  of  their  brelJh- 
ren  in  arms.  They  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  govt, 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  send  the  miiitia  beyona  the 
frontier.     The  federal  parly,  from  the  first  opposed  to 
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tlie  war,  defended  this  doctrine:  and  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer 
resigned  in  disgust.  Amer.  disasters  on  the  land  Were, 
bawever,  compensated  by  victories  at  sea.  1812,  Au^.  19, 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Consiituiion  captured  the  Brit,  frigate 
OuerrUre;  Oct.  18.  the  U.  S.  vessel  JfVasp  took  the  Frolic; 
Oct.  25,  the  frjl^te  United  Statu  captured  the  Mctce- 
donian;  Dec.  29,  the  Constitution  took  the  Java,  In 
most  cases  the  U.  S.  ships  were  larger  and  their  ord-- 
nance  ^as  heavier;  but  the  immense  disparity  in  losses 
showed  also  superior  seamanship  and  gunnery.  Amer. 
privateers  took  800  Brit,  vessels  and  8,000  prisoners. 
Qen.  Proctor.  1818.  crossed  the  Detroit  river  with  a  con- 
siderable force  of  British  and  Indians,  and  defeated  Gen. 
Winchester,  with  the  usual  barbarous  results  of  savage 
warfare.  In  April,  an  Amer.  army  of  1,700  men  captured 
York  (now  Toronto),  and  about  the  same  time  another 
Amer.  force  of  800  men  was  defeated  with  great  loss  b^ 
the  Indians  under  Tecumseh;  but  the  remainder  of  this 
campaign  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  Americans.  The 
attempt  of  the  Brit,  gen.,  Prevost,  on  Sackett's  harbor 
was  repulsed;  the  squadron  on  Lake  Eine,  consisting  of  6 
vessels,  68  guns,  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  at  the 
head  of  a  U.  S.  flotilla  of  9  vessels,  54  guns;  and  this  suc- 
cess enabled  Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison  to  invade  Canada, 
where  he  defeated  Gen.  Proctor  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
in  which  the  great  Indian  warrior-chief  Tecumseh  was 
killed.  In  1813  another  invasion  of  Canada  was  attempted ; 
and  York  (now  Toronto)  was  again  taken  by  Gen.  Dear> 
bom;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  take  Mon- 
treal. Villages  were  burned  on  both^  sides.  The  Brit. 
ahK)  destroy^  Amer.  shipping  in  Delaware  Bay.  At  the 
same  period.  Gen.  Jackson  defeated  the  Creek  Indians  in 
Ala.  and  Ga.,  who  had  been  excited  to  make  war  on  the 
frcmtier  settlements. 

In  1814  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley  crossed  the  Niagara, 
and  sharp  actions,  with  no  decisive  results,  were  fought 
at  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane.  A  Brit,  invasion,  oy 
Lake  CShamplain,  by  €ten.  Sir  (Jeorge  Prevost,  with  14,000 
men  and  a  flotilla  on  the  lake,  was  unsuccessful:  Sep.  6, 
the  flotilla  was  defeated  and  xaptured  in  the  harbor  of 
Plattsburg.  while  the  army  was  repulsed  on  shore,  and 
retreated  with  heavy  loss  In  Aug.  a  Brit,  fleet  ascended 
Chesapeake  Bay,  took  Washington  with  slight  resistance, 
and  burned  the  govt,  buildings  A  subsequent  attack  on 
Baltimore  was  unsuccessful.  New  York,  New  London, 
and  Boston  were  blockaded,  and  a  large  expedition  was 
sent  against  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  1815.  Jan.  8. 
Gen.  Packenham  advanced  with  12,000  men  against  New 
Orleans,  which  was  defeuded  by  Gen.  Jackson  ,  at  the 
head  of  6.000  militia,  chiefly  from  Tenn.  and  Ky..  aided 
by  a  small  force  of  artillery,  recruited  from  the  Barataria 
pirates*  The  U.  8.  troops  were  sheltered  by  a  breastwork 
of  cotton  bales,  and  tbe  Brit,  assault  was  met  with  so 
deadly  a  fire  of  riflemen,  that  it  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss 
of  G^n.  Packenham  and  several  officers,  with  700  killed 
and  1,000  wounded;  while  the  entire  American  loss  appears 
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to  have  amounted  to  only  71.  This  ill-planned  and  unfor- 
tunate action  was  fought  more  than  a  month  after  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  England  and  the  U.  8..  and 
was  followed  bj  two  naval  actions  in  Feb.  and  March. 
Though  during  this  war  fortune  at  first  favored  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  high  seas,  it  changed  completely  from  1818, 
June.  June  1»  the  Chiaapeake  was  taken  by  the  Shannon; 
June  8,  the  OrotoUr  and  SoffU  were  captured  by  Brit  gun- 
boats; the  Argus  was  taken  by  the  Pelican,  Aug.  14;  the 
Essex  by  the  PIuBbe  and  C/tsruh,  1814,  March  29:  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Endymion,  1815,  Jan.  15;  the  only  counter- 
balancing  success  being  the  sinking  of  the  Brit,  sloop-of- 
war  Avon  by  the  Wa9p,  1814.  Sep.  8.  In  1814,  Dec,  fed- 
eralists  of  New  England  held  a  convention  of  25  delegates 
at  Hartford  in  opposition  to  the  war  and  the  administration: 
see  Hartford  Convention.  Peace  between  the  U.  8. 
and  Qreat  Britain  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Qhent 
(q.v.)  1814,  Dec.  24,  ratified  1815,  Feb.  17. 

In  1815  Commodore  Decatur,  who  had  taken  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  recent  war,  commanded  an  expedition 
against  the  Algerians — whose  corsairs  had  preved  on  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  the  Mediterranean— and  dictated  terms 
to  Algiers.  Tunis,  and  Tripoli 

The  democratic-republican  party  having  brought  the 
war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  federalists  disappeared; 
James  Monroe  was  elected  to  the  presidencv,  almost  with- 
out opposition,  1817,  in  '  the  era  of  good  feeling.'  A  rapid 
emigration  from  Europe  and  from  toe  Atlantic  states  to  the 
richer  lands  of  the  west,  had  in  ten  years  added  six  new 
slates  to  the  Union.  Difficulties  arose  with  the  warlike 
southern  Indian  tribes,  whose  hunting-grounds  had  been 
invaded;  and  Cten.  Jackson,  sent  agamst  the  Seminoles. 
summoned  to  his  aid  the  Tenn.  volunteers  who  had  served 
under  him  against  the  Creeks  and  at  New  Orleans,  defeated 
them,  pursued  them  into  Fla.,  took  Pensacola.  and  ban- 
ished the  Spanish  authorities  and  troops.  He  was.  how- 
ever, supported  in  these  high-handed  measures  by  the  pres. ; 
and  Fla.  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  U.  8.  1819.  Ala.  and 
Me.,  a  slave  and  a  free  state,  were  added  to  the  Union  ISdO; 
and  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Mo.  arose  in  congress 
— the  question  of  its  admission  with  or  without  slavery:  see 
Missouri.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution,  slavery  existed 
.  in  all  the  states  except  Mass. ;  but  it  had  gradually  been 
I  abolished  in  the  n.  and  middle  states,  except  Del.,  and  ex- 
^  eluded  from  the  new  states  between  the  Ohio  and  Misds- 
'  slppi  by  the  terms  on  which  the  territory  had  been  surren- 
^  dered  by  Va.  to  the  Union.  Under  the  constitution,  slavet 
were  not  counted  in  full  as  a  represented  population;  but  by 
'  a  compromise,  three-fifths  of  their  numbers  were  added  to 
the  whites.  The  slave  states  were  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural, with  free-trade  interests.  The  free  states  were  en- 
couraging manufactures  by  protection.  The  two  sections 
had  fuready  entered  on  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  against  each  other.  After  an  excited  contest, 
Mo.  was  admitted,  with  a  compromise  resolution  that  in 
uture  no  slave  state  should  be  erected  n.  of  the  parallel  ol 
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86*  80'  n.  lat— the  n.  boundary  of  Ark.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1824  there  were  four  candidates— John  Quincv 
Adams,  Andrew  Jnebson,  Henry  Clay»  and  William  H. 
Crawford.  There  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  house 
of  representatives  chose  Adams;  John  C.  Calhoun  being 
elected  vice-pres.  ParU^  and  sectional  feeling  became 
stronger.  Adams  and  Clay,  who  had  till  then  acted  with 
the  party  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  were  henceforth  iden- 
tified with  what  was  called  the  national  republican,  and 
later,  the  whig,  which  finally,  in  union  with  the  anti-slav. 
ery  party,  became  the  republican  party.  Two  of  the 
foupders  of  the  republic.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, died  1826.  July  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence— an  event  which  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. The  four  years  of  Adams's  administration,  during 
which  there  were  violent  contests  on  protection  for  Amer. 
manufactures  and  on  the  powers  of  the  federal  govt,  to 
carry  out  public  works  within  the  states,  ended  with  an  ex- 
cited election  contest,  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  as  vice-pres.  The  bold,  decisive, 
and  impetuous  character  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  shown  in  a 
general  removal  of  those  who  held  office,  down  to  small 
postmasters  and  public  servants  in  the  lowest  grades,  and 
the  appointment  of  bis  own  partisans.  An  act  for  the  re- 
chartering  of  the  U.  8.  Bank  was  met  by  a  veto  of  the 
Eres.,  who  declared  It  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  An 
odian  war,  called  the  Black  Hawk  War,  broke  out  in 
Wisconsin  1882;  but  the  passing  of  a  high  protective  tariff 
act  by  congress  caused  a  more  serious  trouble.  The  stale 
of  S.  C.  declared  the  act  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
null  and  void,  threatening  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  im- 
portations. The  pres.  prepared  to  execute  the  laws  by  mil- 
itary force;  Calhoun  resigned  hid  office  of  vicc-pres.,  and 
ass^ted  in  the  senate  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  secession:  see  Nitllification  of 
Unitbd  States  Laws.  A  collision  seemed  imminent,  when 
the  affair  was  settled  by  a  compromise  bill,  introduced  by 
Henry  Clay»  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties, 
until  1848,  when  they  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  ctd 
valorem. 

The  popularity  of  Gen.  Jackson  caused  his  re-election 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  against  Henry  Clay,  leader 
of  the  bank,  protective  tariff,  and  internal  improvement 
party;  and  he  entered  on  his  second  term  with  Martin  Van 
Buren  of  New  York  as  vice-pres.  The  removal  of  the  govt, 
deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank  in  Philadelphia  to  certain 
state  banks,  led  to  the  failure  of  the  bank,  and  after  some 
years,  to  the  adoption  of  Van  Buren's  plan  of  an  indepeo- 
dent  treasury.  The  Cherokee  Indians  in  On.,  who  had  at- 
tained a  degree  of  civilization,  appealed  to  the  pres.  for 
protection  against  the  seizure  of  their  lands  by  the  state; 
but  they  were  told  that  he  '  had  no  power  to  oppose  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  over  all  who  may 
b©  withiu  m  limits; '  »nd  th^  Indtens  were  obliged  to  rc- 
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moye  to  the  territory  set  apart  for  them  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  SemiDOles  resumed  war  in  Fla.  1885;  and  this 
tribe  of  Indians,  insignificant  in  numbers— being  in  an  al- 
most inaccessible  region  of  forest-swamps,  and  under  the 
crafty  leadership  of  Osceola  (q.Y.)~kept  up  hostilities  for 
years,  at  a  cost  to  the  U.  8.  of  several  thousands  of  men 
and  $50,000,000.  Martin  Van  Buren  succeeded  Oen. 
Jackson  in  the  presidency  1887.  His  term  of  four  years 
was  a  stormy  one,  from  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1887, 
which  followed  a  period  of  currencv-expansion  and  wild 
speculation.  All  the  banks  suspended  payment,  and  tbe 
^reat  commercial  cities  threatened  insurrection.  Van 
Buren  was  firm  in  adhering  to  his  prindple  of  collecting 
the  revenues  of  the  govt,  in  specie,  and  separating  the 
govt,  from  all  connection  with  tbe  banks.  His  firmness  in 
acting  against  the  strong  sympathies  of  the  n.  and  w. 
states  witli  the  Canadian  insurrection  of  1887-8,  also  dam- 
aged his  popularity;  and  1840,  the  election  of  Oen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  with  John  Tyler  for  vice-pres.,  was  one 
of  unexampled  excitement,  characterized  by  immense 
popular  gatherings,  political  songs,  the  use  of  symbols,  and 
the  participation  of  both  sexes  to  a  degree  before  unknown 
in  America.  The  whigs  triumphed  in  nearly  every  state; 
Gen.  Harrison  was  inaugurated  1841.  Mar.  4,  and  the  rush 
to  Washington  for  offices  was  as  great  as  the  election  had 
been  exciting  and  remarkable.  Worn  down  with  the  cam- 
paign and  the  office-seekers,  Gen.  Harrison  died  in  a 
month  after  his  inauguration,  and  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  the  vice-pres.,  John  Tyler,  who,  having  been  a  demo- 
crat, was  no  sooner  in  power  than  he  reverted  to  his  for- 
mer political  principles.  He  vetoed  a  bill  for  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank  and  other  measures  of  the  party 
by  which  he  had  been  elected.  His  cabinet  resigned,  ex- 
cept Daniel  Webster,  sec.  of  state;  and  others,  demo- 
cratic or  neutral,  were  appointed  in  their  place.  Durins^ 
Tyler's  administration,  the  n.e.  boundary  question,  which 
nearly  occasioned  a  war  with  England,  was  settled  by 
Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton;  a  difficulty,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  rebellion,  was  settled  in  Rhode  Island  (q.v.); 
but  the  most  important  question  agitated  was  that  of  the 
annexation  of  Tex.  This  annexation  was  advocated  by 
the  south,  as  a  large  addition  to  southern  and  slave  tern- 
tory;  and,  for  tbe  same  reason,  opposed  by  the  whig  and 
anti-slavery  parties  of  the  north.  Besides,  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Tex.,  though  acknowledged  by  the  U.  8., 
England,  and  France,  had  not  been  acknowledged  by 
Mexico,  and  its  annexation  would  be  a  ca9u$  heUi  with 
that  power.  The  recent  admissions  of  lo.  and  Fla.  into 
the  Union  had  kept  the  balance  of  power  even  between 
north  and  south,  but  Tex.  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
south.  But  the  gain  of  territory,  and  a  contempt  for 
Mexico,  overcame  these  objections,  and,  1845,  Texas  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  U.  S. ;  and  James  K.  Polk  of 
Tenn.  succeeded  Tyler  in  the  presidency. 

Almonte,  the  Mexicim   minister   at    Washington,  pro- 
tested  against  the  annexation  of  Tex.,  as  an  act  of  warlike 
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tiegression,  and  to  guard  against  a  threatened  invasion  of 
Tgk,,  Qeu,  S^achary  Taylor  was  ordered  with  the  U.  S. 
troops  of  his  mil  it.  distnct  to  its  &  frontier.  The  Mexicans 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  commenced  hostilities,  1845^ 
Apr.  26.  Gen.  Tavlor  moved  promptly  forward,  and  won 
the  victories  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  and  finally,  against  great  odds— 20.000  to  4,759-- 
the  hard-fought  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  a  victory  that  ex- 
cited great  enthusiasm.  In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Wool  had 
been  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Chihuahua,  in  n.  Mexico: 
Gen.  Kearny  to  New  Mexico;  and  Capt.  Premont  and 
Commander  Stockton  took  possession  of  Cal.  1847,  Mar. 
9,  Gen.  Scott  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  he  took  on  the 
29th,  after  a  siege  and  bombardment  by  land  and  water. 
Marchiuff  into  the  interior  with  a  force  of  about  9.000  men 
he  found  Gen.  Santa  Anna  intrenched  on  the  heights  of 
Cerro  Gordo  with  15,000  men.  Apr.  18,  every  Mexican 
.  position  was  taken  by  storm,  with  8,000  prisoners,  48  can- 
non, 5.000  stand  of  arms,  etc.  Waiting  at  Puebla  for  re- 
inforcements until  Au^..  Gren.  Scott  advanced  with  11,000 
men  toward  Mexico  city,  near  which  Gen.  Santa  Anna 
awaited  him  with  large  forces  and  in  strong  positions.  On 
Aug.  19  and  20  were  fought  the  battles  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  in  which  9.000  Americans  vanquished  an 
array  of  over  80.000  Mexicans  in  strop  gly  fortified  posi- 
tions. After  a  brief  armistice,  hostilities  recommenced 
Septr  7:  and  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  actions,  the  Amer- 
ican army,  reduced  to  about  8,000.  entered  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico; which  ended  the  war.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe, 
the  U.  S.  obtained  the  cession  of  N.  Mex.  and  Upper  Cal., 
the  U.  S.  F^yine  Mexico  $15,000,000,  and  assuming  the 
payment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mexico. 
The  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Tex.,  and  to  the  war 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  newl^-acquired  territory,  now 
became  complicated  and  intensified  by  sectional  feelings 
and  the  opposition  to  slavery.  The  northern  party  de- 
manded that  slavery  should  never  be  introduced  into  ter- 
ritories where  it  had  not  existed;  the  south  claimed  the 
right  of  her  people  to  emigrate  into  the  new  territories, 
carrying  with  them  their  domestic  institution:  see  Fuoi- 
TTVB  Slavs  Law.  During  the  debates  in  congress  on 
the  acquisition  of  the  Mexican  territories,  David  Wilmot 
of  Penn.  introduced  an  amendment,  called  the  '  Wilmot 
Proviso,'  providing  that  there  should  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  acquired  territory:  this  was 
voted  down,  but  became  a  party  principle.  In  1849,  Gen. 
Taylor,  the  '  Rou^h  and  Ready '  victor  of  Buena  Vista,  be- 
came presT,  with  Millard  Fillmore  as  vice-pres.  The  free- 
soil  partjr  (see  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States) 
had  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  pres.,  with  Charles 
Francis  Adams  for  vice-pres.;  the  democratic  candidate 
being  Gen.  Lewis  Cass.  The  liberty  party  in  1840  had 
cast  7,609  votes;  in  1844  it  had  62,800;  Van  Buren  (1848) 
received  291,268,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  a  party  soon 
destined  to  control  the  policy  of  the  government.  1849, 
Sep.    1.  CaL,  rapidly  peopled  by  the  discovery  of  gold, 
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adopted  a  constitution  which  prohibited  slavery.  VioleiiC 
struggles  and  debates  in  congress  followed,  with  threats  of 
southern  secession,  and  protests  against  interference  with 
slavery.  The  comparatively  few  zealous  abolitionists  of 
the  north  denounced  the  constitution  for  its  support  of 
slavery,  and  its  requirement  of  the  return  of  fugitive  slaTes 
to  their  owners.  The  south  denounced  the  violation  of 
the  constitution  by  interference  with  slavery— a  domestic 
institution  of  the  states—the  carrying  off  of  negro  slaves 
secretly  by  organized  societies,  and  by  what  was  termed 
the  'underground  railway,'  and  the  passage  of  persoiml 
liberty  bills  In  several  states,  which  defeated  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  (q.v.)  and  the  requirements  and  guarantees  of 
the  constitution.  Henry  Clay  introduced  a  compromise 
into,  congress,  admitting  Cal.  as  a  free  state,  and  intro- 
ducing a  new  and  more  stringent  law  for  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves:  see  Compromise  Mbabukes  of  1850.  Prea. 
Taylor,  more  used  to  the  rough  life  of  a  frontier  soldier 
than  the  cares  of  state,  died  1850.  July  9,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  vice-pres.«  Millard  Fillmore. 

The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  1853,  against  Qen.  Scott, 
was  a  triumph  of  the  democratic,  states'-rights,  and  south- 
em  party.  Jefferson  Davis,  a  senator  from  Mississippi, 
son-in-law  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  who  had  served  under  him 
in  Mexico,  was  appointed  sec.  of  war.  New  elements 
were  added  to  the  sectional  controversies  which  agi- 
tated the  country  by  the  i-ep^l  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  which  left  the  people  of  every  territory,  on 
becoming  a  state,  free  to  adopt  or  exclude  the  institution 
of  slaveiy:  see  also  Dbbd  Scott  Case.  The  struggles  of 
Kansas,  approaching  a  civil  war  between  the  free-soil 
and  pro-slavery  parties  in  that  rapidly  erowine  territory, 
resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  A  brutal  assault  on 
Charles  Sumner,  senator  from  M!ass.,  by  a  southerner, 
named  Preston  Brooks,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  speech 
on  8.  men  and  institutions,  increased  the  excitement  of 
both  sections.  The  publication  1852  of  Mrs.  Harriet  £. 
Beecher  Stowe's  UnoU  Tom's  Oabin,  aroused  so  intense 
and  universal  interest  in  the  slavery  question  that  the 
book  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  factors  in  the  develop- 
ing political  struggle.  The  formation  of  an  anti-foreign 
and  no-popery  paity,  called  the  'know-nothing'  party 
actinff  chiefly  through  secret  societies,  was  a  singular  but 
tran^nt  episode  in  American  politics;  though,  by  breaking 
up  old  party  affiliations,  it  doubtless  influenced  the  suc- 
ceeding election. 

In  1856,  the  republicans,  composed  mainly  of  the  free- 
soil  party,  With  some  of  the  less  extreme  abolitionists, 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presidency;  while  the 
democratic  and  states'-rigbts  part^  nominated  James 
Buchanan.  Ez-pres.  Fillmore  received  the  *  know-noth- 
ing' nomination.  The  popular  vote  was — for  Buchanan, 
1,^,169;  Fremont,  1.841,264:  Fillmore,  874,584.  Bu- 
chanan was  inaugurated  1857.  Mar.  4,  whh  John  C.  Breck- 
torld^fe.  afterward  a  gen.  of  th^  Confederate  army,  tw 
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v?ce-pres.  A  difficulty  with  the  Mormons,  which  caused 
t)  je  pres.  to  send  a  miht.  force  to  Utah,  was  settled  without 
I  xxHlshed.  The  efforts  of  the  govt,  to  execute  the  Fugi- 
t  ye  Slave  Law  kept  up  an  irritated  feeling.  There  were 
f  tvage  and  bloody  fights  between  the  pro-slaverj  andanti- 
(j^avery  parties  in  Kansas  and  on  the  w.  borders  of  Alo. 
^lesolute  and  well-armed  settlers  were  sent  out  by  New 
.Sngland  emigration  societies.  1859,  Oct.,  John  Brown, 
Inown  in  ^n.  as  '  Ossawatomie  Brown,'  who,  with  his 
;ons,  had  been  engaged  in  the  struggles  in  Kan.,  planned 
ind  led  an  expedition  for  freeing^the  negroes  in  Va.  He 
nade  his  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Potomac, 
where,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the  negroes  to  join 
him,  he  and  his  small  party  took  possession  of  one  of  the 
govt,  workshops,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
of  U.  S.  soldiers,  and  handed  over  to  the  authorities  of 
Va.,  tried  aud  hanged  Dec.  2.  His  body  was  taken  to  his 
home  in  N.  Y.  for  burial;  aud  he  was  regarded  by  the 
abolition  party  as  a  martyr. 

In  1860,  the  democratic  party,  which,  except  at  short  in- 
tervals, had  controlled  the  federal  govt,  from  the  election 
of  JefTei-son  1800,  became  hopelessly  divided.  The  south- 
em  delegates  withdrew  from  the  convention  at  Charleston; 
and  two  democratic  candidates  were  nominated,  Stephen 
A.  Doughisof  111.  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Ev.;-  while 
the  republicans,  or  united  whig  and  free-soil  party, 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  of  111. ;  and  the  native  or 
'  American '  party  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tenn.  The 
republican  convention  adoped  a  moderate  and  even  con- 
servative platform,  denounced  the  John  Brown  raid,  and 
put  forward  as  a  principle,  *  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right  of  each 
state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  ac- 
cording to  its  own  judgment  exclusively.'  Still,  as  the 
republican  party  baa  taken  firm  stand  against  further  ex- 
tension of  Slavery  to  new  slates,  the  country  was  sectionally 
divided. . 

At  the  election  1860,  Nov..  Abraham  Lincoln  received 
every  northern  vote  in  the  electoral  college  except  the  three 
of  N.  J.,  which  were  given  to  Douglas,  180  votes;  while 
Breckinridge  received  the  72  electoral  votes  of  the  south. 
The  north  and  south  had  been  arrayed  against  each  other, 
and  the  south  was  defeated.  Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln 
received  1,857.610;  Douglas  1.865,976;  Breckinridge  847,- 
951;  Bell,  590,681.  Thus,  while  Lincoln  gained  an  over- 
whelming malority  of  the  electoral  votes  given  by  each 
state,  the  combined  democratic  ballots  cast  by  voters  ex- 
ceeded his  by  856,817,  and  the  whole  popular  vote  for  other 
candidates  exceeded  that  for  him  by  946,948.  A  small 
m^ority,  or  even  plurality,  in  the  northern  states  was 
sufficient  to  elect  him. 

The  south  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  what  her  statesmen 
had  declared  would  be  the  signal  of  their  withdrawal  from 
the  Union.  On  Nov.  10,  as  soon  as  the  result  was  known, 
the  legislature  of  S.  C.  ordered  a  state  convention,  which 
assembled  Dec  17,  and  on  the  20th  unanimously  declared 
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tbat  '  ibe  union  now  subsistiDff  between  8.  C,  and  other* 
states,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  dis- 
solved;' giving  as  a  reason  tbat  14  of  these  states  had  for 
years  refused  to  fulfil  tbeir  constitutional  obligations.  The 
example  of  S.  C.  was  followed  by  Miss.  1861,  Jan.  8;  fla., 
10th:  Ala..  11th;  Ga.»  19th;  which  were  followed  by  La., 
and  Tex.;  and  by  N.  C,  Ya.,  Tenn..  and  Ark.  Ey.  and 
3Io.  were  divided,  and  bad  representatives  in  the  gOYia. 
and  armies  of  both  sections. 

1861,  Feb.  4,  delegates  from  the  7  then  seceided  states 
met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  formed  a  provisional  govt 
under  the  title  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  A 
constitution  was  adopted  similar  to  tbat  of  the  U.  8.»  and 
the  ffovt.  fully  organized,  Feb.  18;  pres.,  Jefferson  Davis 
of  Miss.;  vice-pres.,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Ga.:  the 
govt;  was  established  at  Richmond,  Ya.  The  secession 
movement  appears  to  have  been  nearly  unanimous  in 
the  more  southern  states,  and  to  have  been  carried  in  aU 
by  decided  majorities.  As  state  after  state  withdrew  from 
the  Union,  its  senators  and  representatives  in  congress  at 
Washington  resigned  their  seats:  and  nearly  all  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  nsvv,  of  southern  birth—believing  that 
their  first  and  final  allegiance  was  due  to  their  stat^  and 
that  the  action  of  each  state  carried  with  it  all  its  .citizens 
--also  resigned  their  commissions,  and  tendered  their 
swords  to  their  respective  states,  and  to  the  Confederacy 
that  those  states  had  formed. 

Pres.  Buchanan,  doubdug  his  constitutional  power  to 
compel  the  seceding  states  to  return  to  the  Union,  made  a 
feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  closely  besieged  by  the 
forces  of  S.  C.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  Washington  to 
negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  Federal 
govt.,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  effect  compromises 
of  the  difficulties,  but  without  result. 

1861,  Mar.  4,  Pres.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at  Washing- 
ton. In  his  address  he  said:  '  I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  shivery  in 
the  states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  that  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.'  The 
opening  of  hostilities  was  precipitated  by  the  setting  out 
from  New  York  of  an  expedition  with  provisions  and  re- 
inforcements for  the  giirrisbn  of  75  soldiers  in  Fort  Sumter, 
in  Charleston  harbor:  the  unarmed  vessel  was  fired  upon 
and  compelled  to  withdraw.  These  were  the  first  shots  of 
the  civil  war.  The  surrender  of  the  fort  was  demanded 
and  refused  Apr.  11;  and  the  batteries  around  Sumter, 
manned  by  S.  C.  gunners,  opened  fire  on  the  fort  Apr.  12; 
and.  after  a  bombardment  of  86  hours,  the  U.  S.  com- 
mander was  forced  to  surrender  the  place  1861.  Apr.  14. 
The  firing  on  the  U.  S.  flag,  and  the  fall  of  Ft.  Sumter, '  fired 
the  northern  heart;'  Pres.  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  vola 
to  serve  90  days  was  answered  with  alacrity—three  times 
that  number  of  men  offering  themselves.  Public  senti- 
ment was  greatly  consolidated  in  the  north  for  support  of 
the  Union  and  suppression  of  the  rebellion:  in  the  south. 
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men  who  bad  wavered  between  secession  and  adhesion 
to  tbe  Union  were  carried  into  approval  of  their  slates' 
ordinances  of  secession:  tbe  call  of  tbe  pres.  of  the  Con- 
federacy for  troops,  like  that  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  met  cordial 
response.  The  border  states.  Mo.,  Ey..  Md.,  essayed  to  be 
neutral:  Del.  from  tbe  first  cast  her  lot  with  tbe  Union. 
The  first  blood  was  shed  in  Baltimore,  Apr.  19,  when  a 
Mass,  rest.,  on  its  way  to  defend  Washington,  was  attacked 
by  a  mob.  By  this  time  the  Confederates  had  collected  a 
force  at  Manassas  Junction,  Va.,  about  80  m.  from  Wash- 
ington, and  their  line  of  defense  held  the  left  bank  of  the 
Potomac  from  Fortress  Monroe  almost  to  tbe  national 
capital.  From  Washington  the  Confederate  lines  of  de- 
fense lay  w,  to  Harper's  Feriy;  thence  through  tbe  mount- 
ains of  w.  Va.  and  s.  Ey.,  crossing  the  Mississippi  below 
Cairo;  thence  through  s.  Mo.  and  the  e.  border  of  Ean.; 
thence  s.w.  through  Indian  Terr,  and  along  the  n.  boun- 
dary of  Tex.  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  length  of  this  line,  with 
the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  is  about  11,000  m. 
Congress,  July  18,  authorized  Pres.  Lincoln  to  shut  up  the 
ports  of  the  seceded  states;  congress  also  empowered  the 
pres.  to  call  out  500,000  vols,  for  8  years'  service.  The  first 
battle  occurred  at  Bull  Run  (or  Manassas)  July  21;  the 
Union  army  of  raw  undisciplined  militia  was  routed.  At 
Wilson's  Creek.  Mo.,  there  was  another  collision,  Aug.  10; 
here  neither  side  eained  advantage.  Ft.  Hatteras,  if.  C, 
was  captured  by  U.  8.  forces  Aug.  29,  and  Port  Royal, 
S.  C..  Nov.  7:  thus  were  two  important  harbors  of  refuge 
won  for  the  blockading  fleets.  In  the  mean  time  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan  bad  defeated  the  Confederates  in 
several  minor  engagements  in  w.  Va. ;  after  the  repulse  at 
Bull  Run  he  succeeded  the  aged  Gen.  Winfield  Bcott  as 
gen. -in-chief.  His  first  task  was  to  organize  the  army 
around  Washington.  The  work  of  disciplining  and  fash- 
ioning into  an  effective  army  tbe  raw  levies  collected  for 
defense  of  the  national  capital  and  for  operations  against 
Richmond,  consumed  many  months;  and  not  till  tbe  spring 
of  1868  was  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  readiness  for  a  for- 
ward movement. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  authority  of  congress  (1862,  Feb. 
25),  tbe  U.  S.  treasury  issued  iu  notes,  which  by  law  were 
legal  tender  for  payment  of  all  debts,  and  for  all  purposes 
except  payment  of  customs  duties  and  of  interest  on  tbe 
nntional  debt.  Slavery  was  prohibited  in  tbe  Dist.  of 
Columbia;  and  tbe  army  was  forbidden  to  restore  run- 
away slaves  to  their  owners.— The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  was  incorporated  tbe  same  year,  and  the  govt,  lent  to 
the  company  its  credit  ($16,000  a  mile)  to  aid  iu  the  speedy 
completion  of  tbe  road:  tbe  company  also  received  alter- 
nate sections  of  tbe  public  lands  through  which  its  line  lay. 
—Specie  payment  was  suspended  1861,  Dec;  the  price  of 

fold  began  to  rise  rapidly  1862,  May:  it  was  TTOon  tbe 
ollar  in  1868,  and  285  in  1864.  While  prices  and  rents 
rose  90  per  cent.,  wages  rose  only  60  per  cent.  1861-66.  The 
Morrill  Tariff  Act  increased  the  tariff  rate  on  dutiable 
articles  from  18  per  cent,  (as  before  1861)  to  50  per  cent. 
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Th^  iuterDal-revenue  taxes  amounted  (1866)  to  $810,000,- 
000.  Id  the  Confederacy  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  was  far  greater  than  in  the  loyal  states.  Prices  of 
various  articles  were  as  follows  in  Richmond  1864,  May: 
pair  of  boots  $200;  coat  $850;  trousers  $100;  shoes  $125; 
nour,  barrel,  $275;  corn-meal,  bushel,  $70:  bacon,  lb.,  $9; 
fowls,  pair,  $i30;  sliad  $20;  potatoes,  bushel,  $25;  white 
beans,  quart,  $4;  buttei,  lb.,  $15;  fli-e-wood,  cord,  $50. 
No  beef  could  be  bought. 

At  the  beginning  of  1862  the  w.  part  of  Va.  had  separated 
itself  from  the  parent  state.  In  the  w. ,  Qen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  commanding  a  part  of  Buell's  army,  moved  up  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  with  a  brilliant  attack  captured  Ft. 
Henry  and  Ft.  Donelsou,  thus  eifectiu^  the  first  great 
Union  success,  and  breaking  the  centre  of  the  Confederate 
line  (Feb.).  This  opened  the  way  for  occupation  of  almost 
all  w.  Tenn.,  including  Nashville,  the  capital.  The  theatre 
of  war  was  now  200  m.  within  the  Confederate  border. 
The  first  great  battle  of  the  war  was  that  of  Pittsburgh 
Landing  (Apr.  6,  7),  where  Grant  and  Sherman  sustained 
the  onset  of  a  Confederate  army  commanded  by  Gen. 
Albert  S.  Johnston.  The  Union  forces  held  their  ground 
stubbomlv  till  Buell,  with  the  main  army,  changed  the  situ- 
ation, and  the  Confederates  were  driven  back  to  Corinth. 
The  southern  cause  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  this  action — 
their  great  and  beloved  commander  Johnston  falling 
mortally  wounded.  The  Union  armies  pushed  on  to 
Corinth;  the  Mississippi  down  to  Memphis  was  freed  from 
the  enemv.  Thus  the  Confederate  line  was  set  back 
through  l%nn.  fully  200  m.,  and  the  advantages  gained  bv 
the  national  armies  here,  as  in  w.  Va.,  were  thereafter  hela. 
A  naval  expedition  under  Farragut  and  Porter,  1862,  Apr. 
24,  had  brilliant  success  in  an  engagement  with  the  Con- 
federate fleet  and  shore-batteries,  and,  in  co-operation  with 
a  land-force  commanded  by  Gen.  Butler,  captured  and  oc- 
cupied New  Orleans  Apr.  25.  The  fleet  then  ascended 
the  Mississippi,  and  cleared  the  river  of  Confederate  vessels 
and  Confeaerate  works  as  far  as  Vicksburg.  While  the 
Union  cause  was  thus. advancing  with  great  strides  in  the 
8.  and  S.W.,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  preparing  for  a 
movement  on  Richmond.  1862,  Mar.  8,  occurred  the  action 
between  the  new  U.  S.  Monitor  and  the  Virffinia  (old  U.  8. 
Merrimae)  in  Hampton  Roads  (q.v.)— an  enga^ment 
which,  though  itself  indecisive,  resulted  in  compelhng  the 
Confederate  iron-clad  to  retreat  to  Norfolk,  quieting  the 
alarm  of  northern  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  revo- 
lutionizing the  art  and  science  of  naval  war.  Before  the 
end  of  another  year,  the  U.  S.  possessed  75  iron-clad  vessels 
— many  hastily  prepared  for  service  on  the  great  rivers. 

The  Confederate  armv  before  Richmond  occupied  strong 
defensive  positions  with  reeard  to  an  attack  from  the  di- 
rection of  Washington.  McClellan  therefore  wished  to 
take  his  army  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  thence  to  advance 
on  the  Confederate  capital,  judging  that  the  Confederate 
armies  must  follow  him;  but  the  pres.  and  his  advisers  be- 
lieved that  this  course  woyW  leave  the  capital  at  the  m^rcy 
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of  the  enemy,  who  by  a  coup  might  capture  Washingtotl. 
A  portion  of  the  army  was  therefore  detached  from  Me- 
Clellan's  command,  put  under  command  of  Gen.  McDowell, 
and  ordered  to  take  the  overland  route  as  far  as  Fredericki^- 
biirg,  while  McClellan  moved  up  the  peninsula  toward 
Richmoqd:  as  the  enemy  withdrew  from  their  positions 
facing  Washington  to  confront  McClellan,  Mcbowell  was 
to  Jom  the  latter.  But  the  main  army  spent  a  mpnth(Apr. 
5 — May  2)  quietly  before  Yorktown;  and  when  McDowelrs 
army  was  about  to  join  the  main  force,  he  met  an  obstacle 
in  the  freshet-swollen  Chickahominy.  In  this  situation  he 
was  attacked  bv  Qen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  beaten  at 
Seven  Oaks  and  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  which  battles  Gen.  Robert 
£.  Lee  first  appeared  as  commander  of  a  large  army.  €kn. 
Thomas  J.  ('  Stonewall ')  Jackson  moved  against  the  Union 
forces  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  drove  them  to  the  Poto- 
mac, and  so  filled  Washinstou  with  alarm  that  McDowell's 
army  was  withdrawn  hastily  from  Fredericksburg  for  de- 
fense of  the  capital:  then  Jackson  joined  Lee,  who  at- 
tacked McClellan  at  Gaines's  Mill  1862,  June  27,  cuuing 
off  the  Union  army  from  its  biise  of  supplies  on  the  York 
river.  McClellan  was  forced  to  move  his  right  wing  'S. 
in  order  to  establish  a  new  base  on  the  James  river.  In 
this  retreat  he  was  hotly  pressed  b^  Lee  and  Jackson,  and 
McClellan  reached  his  oblective  pomt  only  after  the  'seven- 
days'  battles'— the  most aesperate  engagements  of  the  war 
to  that  date.  Gen.  John  Pope,  having  succeeded  McDowell 
in  command  of  the  army  covering  Washington,  was  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  Jackson  at  Bull  Run  Aue.  29;  Mc- 
Clellan was  recalled  to  defend  the  capital.  On  McClellan's 
retirement  from  the  peninsula,  Lee  joined  Jackson,  and 
the  combined  army,  passing  to  the  n.w.  of  Washington, 
passed  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.  into  n.w.  Md.  At 
Antietam  (or  Sharpsburg)  the  Confederate  army  was  over- 
taken by  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had  been 
brought  up  through  Md.,  and  the  battle  of  Antietam  was 
fought  1862,  Sep.  17.  Both  sides  claimed  victory,  but 
Lee  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  former  position.  Mc- 
Clellan—being  judged  not  to  have  followed  up  his  advan- 
tage— was  removed  from  command,  and  suceeded  by  Gen. 
Ambrose  E.  Bumside.  The  latter,  in  an  attempt  to  storm 
the  heights  behind  Petersburg,  suffered  a  disastrous  re- 
pulse Dec.  13;  he  was  displaced,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker 
succeeded  him. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Pres.  Lincoln  issued  a 
proclamation  summoning  the  states  in  rebellion  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  before  1863,  Jan.  1,  under  penalty  of 
having  all  slaves  within  their  borders  declared  free  men. 
No  state  complied  with  the  demand,  and  Jan.  1  the  slaves 
were  declared  free:  for  his  proclamation,  see  Slavbrt. 
The  Confederate  agents  in  Europe  purchased  in  England 
(1862)  the  fast  steamers  Alabama  and  Florida,  and.  having 
put  armaments  on  board,  sent  them  to  sea  to  prey  on 
American  commerce.  Soon  the  flag  of.  the  U.  S.  msap- 
peared  from  the  ocean,  most  of  the  ocean -goin^  shipping 
beiqg  transferred  under  the  flags  of  other  nations.    An- 
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other  Confederate  cruiser;  the  Georgia,  was  afloat  1863. 
These  three  cruisers  were  destroyed  iu  naval  conflicts  1864. 
While  Lee  was  invading  Md.,  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg, 
commanding  the  Coufedemte  armies  in  Miss.,  having 
turned  the  Union  line  in  s.  Tcon.,  pttsed  into  Ey.,  and 
on  retiring  into  Tenn.  bore  away  much  booty.  Gen. 
William  S.  ftosecraus  toward  the  end  of  1862  moved  for- 
ward from  .Nashville  to  attack  Bragg,  and  there  was  an  ob- 
stinate struggle,  with  indecisive  result,  at  Murfreesboro 
Dec.  81  and  1868,  Jan.  1,  2.  The  western  U.  8.  armies 
were  now  four:  that  of  Rosecrans  at  Mui-freesboro.  that 
of  Grant  at  Corinth,  that  of  Schofield  in  Mo.  and  Ark., 
and  that  of  Banks  in  La.  It  was  of  vital  importance  to  open 
the  Mississippi  completely,  and  the  possession  of  Yicks- 
burg  by  the  Confederates  was  the  remaining  obstruction 
to  be  removed.  The  task  of  conquering  this  strong  poei- 
tiofi  was  assigned  to  Grant.  He  sought  first  to  take  the 
place  from  the  w.  bank  of  the  river.  That  attempt  fail- 
ing, he  crossed  the  Mississippi  s.  of  Vicksbur^.  transfer- 
ring his  army  in  the  boats  of  the  river  fleet  ^re  Grant's 
army  had  on  one  side  of  him,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  with  an  inferior  force  of  Confederates: 
on  the  other  side  was  Vicksburg,  a  fortified  place  occu- 
pied by  the  bulk  of  the  choicest  Confederate  troops  in  the  w. 
under  Gen.  Pemberton.  The  two  Confederate  gens,  were 
at  variance:  Pemberton  did  not  wish  to  owe  h&  expected 
victory  over  Grant  to  Johnston.  Grant  fell  on  Johnston's 
army,  scattered  it,  and  made  its  junction  with  Pemberton 
impossible:  then  advancing  toward  Vicksburg.  fighting 
several  sharp  battles  as  he  went,  he  had  Pemberton  shut  up 
in  Vicksburg  before  the  end  of  May.  Pemberton,  after  a 
six  weeks'  siege  and  continual  assaults,  surrendered  to 
Grant  1863,  July  4  (80,000  prisoners  of  war,  200  cannon, 
and  70,000  stand  of  arms).  Port  Hudson  having  surren- 
dered to  Gen.  Banks  July  9,  the  Mississippi  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Union  armies  through  its  entire  length,  and 
the  Confederacy  was  cleft  in  twain.  West  of  the  great  river 
no  regular  military  operations  were  carried  on  thereafter, 
except  those  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Banks  in  n.w. 
La.  1864.  The  fighting  capacity  of  the  Confederacy  was  seri- 
ously reduced  hy  the  loss  at  Vicksburg.  whose  surrender 
was  only  one  day  after  the  great  Union  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg. While  Gi-ant  was  occupied  at  Vicksburg,  Rosecrans 
was  moving  from  the  e.  end  of  the  Union  line  in  Tenn. 
against  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  Bragg  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  Ga.,  whither  Rosecrans  pursued  him;  but  with 
disastrous  result,  for  the  pursuing  army  was  defeated  at 
Chickamauga  creek  1863,  Sep.  19-20.  At  Chattanooga, 
whither  the  Union  army  retreated,  Bragg,  having  occu- 
pied all  the  mountains  around,  was  confident  of  his  ability 
to  compel  a  surrender  of  the  entire  Union  force.  A  part 
of  Bragg's  army  was  even  detached  under  Longstreet  to 
besiege  Knoxville.  Grant  was  now  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand at  Chattanooga:  with  him  were  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  and  other  officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
operations  at  Vicksburg.    Grant  quickly  reopened  cooi- 
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municatiou  with  the  rear;  brought  in  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements; and  gave  tbf;  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
his  commanding  positions  ou  the  mountains.  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  were  brilliantly  talcen  by 
a88:iult  (Not.  28-25).  Bragg  was  removed,  giving  place  to 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston;  and  Longstreet  withdrew  from 
the  siege  of  Knoxville,  retreating  across  the  mountains 
into  Va. 

In  the  e.,  the  Array  of  the  Potooiac,  under  Hooker,  lay 
at  Fredericksburg  till  1868,  May.  Attempting  to  cross 
the  Rapidan  on  the  way  to  Richmond,  Hooker  suffered 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  May  2-8.  The 
Confederate  army  lost  in  that  action  Gen.  'Stonewall' 
Jackson.  In  June,  Lee  was  preparing  for  another  invasion 
of  the  north,  and  toward  ihe  end  of  the  month  his  armv 
began  to  advance  northward  along  nearly  the  route  fol- 
lowed 1862:  the  Union  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  com- 
manded by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  held  a  nearly  parallel 
course  through  Md.  into  s.  Penn.  The  Confederate  ad- 
vance penetrated  Penn.  almost  to  Harrisburg;  but  the 
two  main  opposing  armies  met  at  Gettysburg.  The  Con- 
federate army  was  defeated  (1868,  July  1-3)  after  a  terrific 
struggle,  with  great  loss;  in  this  battle  it  lost  much  of  its 
prestige,  and  was  never  again  what  it  had  been.  I1ien  for 
a  time  the  opposing  hosts  confronted  each  other  across  the 
Rappahannock,  having  come  back  once  more  to  nearly 
the  same  relative  positions  which  they  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  but  greatly  changed  was  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  contestants  both  In  war  resources  and 
in  financial  ability.  The  blockade  of  the  Confederacy's 
ports  was  almost  perfect;  the  railroads  of  the  north,  and  of 
the  south  as  well  (for  all  the  great  southern  lines,  except 
those  of  Ga.,  were  now  held  by  the  Union  armies),  were  at 
the  service  of  the  national  govt,  for  rapid  transportation 
of  troops;  similarly  with  the  telegraph  lines:  and  among 
the  many  important  developments  of  the  art  of  war  intro- 
duced during  this  war,  not  the  least  was  the  systematic 
use  of  these  two  agencies.  Two  army  corps  comprising 
^,000  men,  with  the  needful  materiel,  were  transferred 
from  Washington  to  Chattanooga,  1,200  m.,  in  7  days  (1868); 
and  such  transfers  were  not  rare.  Conscription  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Confederacy  to  fill  its  ranks;  the  Fed- 
eral govt,  enacted  a  conscription  law  first  1868.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  law  provoked  bloody  and  frightful  riots 
in  New  York  in  July,  on  the  part-of  the  lower  classes  of 
southern  sympathizers  in  that  city;  but  opposition  was  put 
down  promptly,  and  the  law  was  executed  throuj^hout  the 
country:  the  several  states,  however,  were  left  free  to  fill 
the  draft  b^  means  of  volunteers  stimulated  by  offer  of 
large  bounties;  drafted  men  also  were  allowed  to  hire  and 
present  substitutes. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  appointed  lieut.gen.  early  in  1864, 
and|  intrusted  with  command  of  all  the  U.  S.  armies. 
Leaving  Sherman  at  Dalton,  Gk.,  to  confront  Gen.  John- 
ston, Grant  repaired  to  Washini^ton  to  meet  Lee.  Cross- 
ing the  Rapidan,  he  entered  the  Wilderness  early  in  May 
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with  an  army  variously  estimated,  but  much  larger  than 
that  of  Lee;  simultaneously  80,000  men  were  dispatched 
up  the  James  river  under  Gen.  Butler,  to  co-operate.  After 
2  weeks  of  hard  lighting  (May  &-18)  and  4  days  at  North 
Anna  (28-27).  the  further  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac on  Richmond  was  stoutly  contested  at  Gold  Harbor, 
near  the  Confederate  capital.  An  attack  in  force  was  re- 
pulsed with  serious  loss  to  the  Union  arms;  and  Grant, 
recognizing  the  impregnability  of  Lee's  position  there, 
sougnt  a  weak  spot  elsewhere  in  Lee's  lines  on  that  side  of 
Richmond,  but  found  none.  Crossing  the  James  and 
reaching  Petersburg,  where  he  was  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  southward  railroad  lines  on  which  L^  de- 
pended for  his  supplies,  Grant  found  opposed  to  him 
there  a  strong  Confederate  army,  which  stayed  his  advance 
to  the  railroads.  To  weaken  the  Union  army  before  him 
by  creating  a  necessity  for  detaching  a  part  of  it  for  the 
defense  of  Washington.  Lee  now  sent  Early  with  a  force 
up  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  threaten  the  national  capital 
(July).  But  Grant  did  not  wait  for  the  appeal  from 
Washington:  he  detached  a  command  under  Gfen.  Philip 
H.  Sheridan  to  mieet  Early,  whose  army  was  crushed  by 
Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek  (Oct.).  * 

The  arm^  commanded  by  Sherman  in  n.w.  Georgia  ad- 
vanced against  Gen.  Johnston  1864,  May  5,  the  same  day 
in  which  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan.  Johnston  retired 
slowly  before  Sherman  till  he  reached  Atlanta  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July;  and  Johnston  was  superseded  in  the  command 
July  17  by  Oen.  Hood,  who  was  expected  to  assume  an 
aggressive  attitude.  Hood  made  three  furious  attacks  ou 
Sherman,  in  each  suffering  defeat.  At  length,  his  Hues 
of  communication  being  cut,  he  had  to  retreat,  and  Sher- 
man s  army  entered  Atlanta  Sep.  2.  Hood  then  counter- 
marched, and  headed  his  force  for  Tenu.,  hoping  that 
Sherman  would  start  in  pursuit  of  him.  But  Sherman 
sent  Gen.  Thomas  back  to  Nashville  to  confront  Hood — 
taking  command  of  the  forces  there  and  of  reinforcements 
ordered  from  the  west.  Hood's  armv  was  routed  by  Gen. 
Thomas  (Dec).  Gen.  Sherman  had  after  the  taking  of 
Atlanta  60,000  veteran  troops;  and,  far  as  he  was  in  the 
interior  of  the  Confederacy,  no  organized  Confederate 
force  stood  between  his  rear  and  Lee's  army,  for  Hood's 
army  never  rallied  after  its  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Thomas.  After  the  capture  (Aug.  5)  of  Mobile  by  Farra- 
gut,  only  one  Confederate  seaport,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
remained  to  the  enemy.  1864,  Nov.  16,  Sherman  sent 
his  wounded  north,  and  began  the  '  march  through  Geor- 
gia to  the  sea.'  He  destroyed  the  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  by  which  he  had  kept  communication  with  the  north, 
and,  marching  eastward,  reached  Savannah  Dec.  12.  Sa- 
vannah was  taken  Dec.  20.  He  moved  n.  from  Savannah 
1865,  Jan.  15;  and  reaching  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  he  there 
rested,  holding  in  check  the  force  assembled  under  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  joining  Lee. 

In  the  beginning  of  Mar.  (1865),  Sheridan,  with  a  cavalry 
Jorge,  woved  ffovi^  the  valley  of  th^  Sh^flando^h,  t^vi^ 
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ioined  Grant  before  Petersburg.  Grant  was  working  bid 
ines  steadily  around  Petersburg  on  the  s.,  so  compelling 
Lee  to  defend  a  longer  line  with  a  reduced  force.  Grant 
put  Sheridan  in  command  of  the  Union  left;  and  Sheridan, 
adyancing  to  Five  Forks,  destroyed  the  Southside  rail- 
road, another  of  Lee's  lines  of  supply.  This  movement 
made  necessary  a  further  extension  of  Lee's  defense-line. 
When  the  line  had  been  duly  extended,  and  consequently 
weiikened  at  every  point,  a  general  advance  of  Grant's 
army  was  made.  Petersburg  was  taken;  Richmond  was 
occupied  by  the  victors;  Pres.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
whole  personnel  of  the  Confederate  govt,  tied  to  N.  C; 
Lee  was  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally Apr.  9.  No  prisoners  were  held  by  Grant,  officers 
and  men  alike  being  permitted  to  go  their  ways  on  parole, 
and  even  to  take  their  horses  with  them— Gen.  Grant  re- 
marking that  they  'would  need  them  for  their  spring- 
plowing.'  He  gave  them  assurance  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  U.  S.  govt,  so  long  as  they  were  true 
to  their  parole  and  obeySi  the  laws.  The  surrender  of 
Johnston  to  Sherman  followed  Apr.  26.  The  war  was 
ended. 

[Throughout  this  historical  sketch,  see  for  further  de- 
tails the  respective  titles  of  principal  persons,  places,  bat- 
tles, etc.,  mentioned  herein.] 

The  war  was  scarcely  ended  when  800,000  men  of  the 
national  armies  were  paid  off.  During  the  war  the  num- 
ber of  men  called  for  by  the  U.  8.  govt,  was  2.759,049; 
the  number  actually  furnished  was  2,653,062.  Of  colored 
troops  there  were  186,097.  The  state  of  N.  Y.,  with  pop. 
less  than  4,000.000,  sent  223.886  men  into  the  field.  There 
was  an  annual  waste  of  one-third,  half  of  which  was  by 
wounds  in  battle.  The  Federal  losses  during  the  war 
were  estimated  at  816,000.  In  the  Union  armies  there 
were  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  men  1865,  Mar.  In 
1864  the  Confederate  army  consisted  of  20,000  artillery, 
128,000  cavalry,  400,951  infantry;  the  entire  available 
force  enrolled  did  not  exceed  700,000.  The  Confederate 
losses  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  800,000.  The  U.  8. 
debt,  incurred  on  account  of  the  war,  reached  the  maxi- 
mum, $2,845,907,626.56,  1865,  Aug.  31;  besides  this,  about 
^00,000  of  revenue  had  been  expended.  States,  counties, 
towns,  etc.,  also  expended  large  sums  and  incurred  heavy 
obligations  for  war  purposes.  The  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed in  the  south  (apart  from  the  value  of  the  liberated 
slaves,  $2,000,000,000)  cannot  be  estimated;  probably  the 
total  loss  and  expenditure  was  not  less  than  $8,000,000,' 
000.  To  this  add  the  expenditure  on  account  of  pensions 
(see  PBNSiorrB  and  Pbnsionkks). 

1865,  Mar.  4,  Abraham  Lincoln  entered  on  his  second 
term  of  the  presidency;  the  vice-pres.  was  Andrew  John- 
son, of  Tenn.  On  Apr.  14,  while  the  north  was  rejoicing 
over  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  armies,  the  pres.  was  assassinated  at  a  theatre 
in  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor;  while  an 
accomplice  attacked  and  nearly  killed  William  H.  Seward, 
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sec.  of  state.  The  assassin  was  pursued  aad  killed,  and 
several  of  his  accomplices  were  tried  aud  hauged.  Audrew 
Johnson  became  pres.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  members 
of  the  Confederate  govt,  were  supposed  to  be  privy  to  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  large  rewards  were 
offered  for  their  apprehension.  Davis  was  captured  in 
Ga.,  and  placed  in  Fortress  Monroe,  but  was  released  with- 
out trial  1867,  May.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
forever  abolishing  slaverv  in  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  Union  was  aeclared  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
states  1865,  Dec.  18.  The  vast  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  republic  made  by  this  new  fundamental  law  was 
completed  by  the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  passed  1868 
and  1870,  which  gave  to  the  former  slaves  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship.  But  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  presented  a  difficult  constitutional  and  practical 
problem.  Before  Pres.  Lincoln's  death  state  govts,  had 
been  organized  by  the  executive  of  the  U.  S.  in  Va.,  Tenn., 
La.,  and  Ark.,  and  amnesty  was  assured  to  all  citizens  of 
the  Confederacy  who  would  take  oath  to  support  the 
Federal  govt,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery;  state  govts,  set 
up  by  the  acts  of  such  voters  were  recognized  as  lawful 
and  regular.  But  the  situation  was  materially  altered 
after  the  assassination  of  Abrahiim  Lincoln,  ^'hen  con- 
gress, never  content  with  the  terras  of  settlement  proposed 
by  Lincoln,  favored  different  plans  of  reconstruction,  all 
or  them  exacting  from  the  states  that  had  revolted  condi- 
tions far  more  stringent  than  those  required  by  Pres.  Lin- 
coln. The  7th  article  of  Qen.  Sherman's  '  memorandum ' 
to  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  ignored  as  being  plainly 
ultra  vires:  in  that  art.  Gen.  Sherman,  who  represented 
himself  as  being  '  fully  Empowered  to  arrange  terms  for 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,'  promised  to  the  oflicei*8  aud 
men  of  Johnston's  army  and  to  all  the  Confederates  then 
in  arms  '  a  general  amnesty,'  on  condition  of  disbandment 
of  the  Confederate  army.  Pres.  Andrew  Johnson,  durin  j^ 
the  months  intervening  between  his  succession  to  the  presi- 
dency, 1866,  Apr.,  and  the  assembling  of  congi-ess  in  Nov., 
reorganized  the  govts,  of  all  the  states  of  the  late  Confed- 
eracy, the  condition  precedent  being  their  acceptance  of 
the  Idth  amendment  of  the  U.  S.  constitution.  But  con- 
gress refused  to  receive  them  back  on  such  terms,  yet 
made  one  exception  in  favor  of  the  state  govt,  of  Tenn.: 
that  state  was  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  statehood  1866. 
The  legislatures  of  the  states  recognized  by  the  pi-es.  at 
once  began  to  enact  contract  and  vagmucy  laws,  under 
which  the  freedmen  would  be  kept  in  a  state  little  differ- 
ent from  slavery.  The  pres.  and  congress  were  soon  in 
irreconcilable  conflict.  'The  pres.  vetoed  acts  passed  by 
congress,  such  as  the  Freedmen  "s  Bureau  Act,  the  act  ad- 
mitting Nebraska  to  the  Union  (1867),  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Law  (whose  sole  purpose  was  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  then 
chief  executive),  and  the  Reconstvuction  acts;  but  con- 
gress in  every  case  overrode  the  presidential  veto.  By 
the  Reconstruction  acts  the  states  of  the  fallen  Confeder- 
acy (Tenn.  excepted)  were  made  military  disls.,  the  com-  . 
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inanding  gen.  of  each  of  which  was  empowered  to  deny 
to  the  state  goTt.  the  exercise  of  any  powers  which  might 
be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  freeomen.  The  state  govts, 
themselves  were  to  be  merely  provisional,  until  legisla- 
tures and  executive  officers  chosen  by  their  whole  ciuzen- 
ship— without  regard  to  race,  but  with  exclusion  from 
suffrage  of  certain  leaders  in  the  secession  movement- 
should  recognize  the  principle  of  manhood-suffrage  and 
ratify  the  14th  amendment  to  the  constitution:  see  Con- 
stitution OF  THE  Unitbd  Statbs.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
once  rebel  states  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  and 
govts,  set  up  mostly  by  the  votes  of  the  freedmen.  The 
struggle  between  pres.  and  congress  reached  its  height 
1868,  when,  for  having  violated  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Law  by  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  war 
secretaryship,  Andrew  Johnson  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  senate.  The  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for 
conviction  could  not  be  obtained,  and  Johnson  completed 
his  term  amid  unceasing  strife.  The  presidential  election 
of  1868  was  triumphantly  won  by  the  republicans,  and 
Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Oen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  1869, 
Mar.  4.  The  states  once  forming  the  donfederacy  had  all, 
except  Va.,  Miss.,  and  Tex.,  been  admitted  to  the  full 
rights  of  statehood  t868,  June,  and  they  voted  in  that  elec- 
tion. The  legislatures  of  those  states  were  filled  mostly 
with  freedmen,  and  the  chief  executive  offices  by  freed- 
men or  by  *  carpet-baggers  '—i.e.,  white  republicans  from 
the  north.  The  15th  ameodment,  having  been  ratified  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  states,  went  into  effect  1870.  The 
three  states  which  had  rejected  the  earlier  terms  of  read- 
mission  to  the  Union  were  now  required  not  only  to  com- 
ply with  these  terms,  but,  further,  to  ratify  this  amend- 
ment.  Not  until  1871,  Jan.,  were  all  the  states  repre- 
sented in  congress. 

In  1867  the  U.  8.  acquired  by  purchase  the  whole  of 
Russian  America  (see  Alaska).  In  1872  the  Alabama 
(see  Alabama,  The)  Arbitration  gave  its  decree  in  favor 
of  the  U.  S.;  aud  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute  with 
Great  Britain  was  settled  on  the  same  side  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany.  The  outrages  of  a  secret  organization  known 
as  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  in  the  southern  states,  necessitated 
the  passing  of  an  act,  1871,  giving  cognizance  of  such 
offenses  to  the  U.  S.  courts. 

The  year  1876,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  republic 
as  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  celebrated  by  a  great  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  The  presidential  election  of  the  same 
year  was  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  (q.v.),  chosen  pres.  1869,  had  been  re-elected  1878. 
When  the  result  of  the  keenly  contested  election  toward 
the  close  of  1876  began  to  be  made  known,  it  seemed  at 
first  favorable  to  the  election  of  Samuel  J.  Til  den.  the 
democratic  candidate.  But  many  of  the  returns  from 
some  southern  states  were  disputed,  and  for  months  there 
was  intense  excitement.  At  last  a  special  tribunal,  se- 
lected from  the  senate,  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
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Ihe  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine tne  election  returns:  the  result  was  that  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  the  republican  candidate,  was  declared  to  have 
been  elected  pres.,  and  inaugurated  1877,  Mar.  4— A 
period  of  great  commercial  depression,  not  confined  to  the 
U.  S.,  reached  a  height  in  1877,  and  was  accompanied  by 
alarming  difiiculties  between  labor  and  capital  A  measure 
was  passed  1878,  in  spite  of  the  president's  veto,  making 
silyer  a  legal  tender  equaUv  with  gold,  though  silyer  wai 
then  11  per  cent,  less  in  value.  A  marvellous  recovery  iii 
trade  rendered  comparatively  easy,  1879,  the  resumptioii 
of  specie  payments.  Antipathy  to  the  Chinese  immigrants; 
in  the  Pacific  states  raised,  about  this  time,  a  violent  agi 
tation.  The  wheat  crop  and  exportation  1882  and  8#i 
were  unprecedentedly  large;  subs^uent  years  showed  de 
crease.  In  1879  there  was,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
civil  war,  a  democratic  majority  in  both  houses  of  con< 
gress;  but  the  presidential  elections  in  1880  gave  a  lar^e  ma- 
jority for  the  republican  candidate.  Gen.  (Sarfield,  though 
the  'Solid  South'  voted  for  Gen.  Hancock,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate.  Garfield  (q.v.),  installed  1881,  Mar.  4, 
died  in  Sep.  of  that  year  from  the  effects  bf  an  assassin's 
shot  Thereupon  the  vice-pres..  Gen.  Arthur,  succeededto 
the  presidency.  The  contmued  development  of  the  U.  S., 
as  shown  in  the  returns  of  the  census  1880,  led  to  an  almost 
embarrassing  surplus  of  revenue,  and  was  held  by  many  to 
call  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  There  was,  however,  stag- 
nation in  several  departments  of  industry  1882-85.  At  the 
election  of  1884  the  candidates  were  James  G.  Blaine,  re- 
publican, and  Grover  Cleveland,  democrat.  Cleveland 
(1885^89)  was  the-  first  democratic  pres.  elected  since 
Buchanan:  he  owed  his  election  to  a  strong  defection  of 
republicans  from  their  party,  through  hostility  to  James 
G.  Blaine.  Toward  the  close  of  his  administration,  Cleve- 
land, in  a  message  to  congress,  strongly  advocated  the 
pohcj  of  reducing  the  tariff  rates.  On  an  appeal  to  the 
people  for  re-election  on  this  issue  he  was  defeated  by  his 
republican  competitor,  €kn.  Benjamin  Harrison  (grandson 
of  the  first  Pres.  Harrison),  who  received  the  suffrages  of 
238  presidential  electors,  Cleveland  receiving  only  168; 
though  the  votes  returned  for  the  democratic  (Cleveland) 
electors  exceeded  those  for  the  republican  (Harrison) 
electors  by  98,017,  the  total  democratic  vote  being  5,588,- 
283,  and  the  total  republican  vote  5,440,216.  Pres.  Har- 
rison's administration  was  supported  by  republican 
majorities  in  senate  and  house  oi  representatives.  The 
most  memorable  event  of  U.  S.  historv  in  Harrison's 
term  of  office  was  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act: 
under  this  law  a  degree  of  commercial  reciprocity  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  U.  S.  and  several  other  countries. 
Hie  wheat  harvest  1891  was  of  unprecedented  amount. 
Unfortunate  disputes  with  Italv  and  with  Chili—that 
with  Chili  seeming  at  one  time  likely  to  eventuate  in  war— 
were  happily  settled. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1892  the  repub.  candi- 
dates for  pres.  and  vice-pres.  were  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
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Whitelaw  Reid;  the  dem.,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Ad- 
lai  E.  Btevenson;  the  pop.,  James  B.  Wearer  and 
James  G.  field;  the  pro.,  John  Bidwell  and  James  B. 
Cranfill;  and  the  social  labor.  Simon  Wing  and  Charles 
H.  Matchett.  The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
dem.  candidates,  who  received  5,554,085  popular  votes,  a 
plurality  of  383,853,  and  377  electoral  votes.  The  58d  con- 
gress (1803-5)  opened  with  44  democrats,  88  republicans, 
and  8  populists  in  the  senate,  with  8  seats  in  doubt;  and 
with  2^  democrats,  136  republicans,  and  8  populists  in  the 
house,  with  two  members  to  be  elected  In  R.  I.  The  second 
administration  of  Pres.  Cleveland  had  several  notable 
features.  At  its  beginning  the  pres.  withdrew  from  the 
senate  the  draft  of  a  projected  treaty  with  Hawaii,  pro- 
viding for  the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  U.  S.;  sent 
a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  the  facts  concerning 
the  revolution  in  Honolulu,  the  dethronement  of  Uie  queen, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govt.;  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  have  conmss  right  what  he  pronounced  a 
wrong  done  the  monarchy  in  the  name  of  the  U.  8.  The 
oppositioB  to  the  pres.  developed  in  this  case,  not  only  by 
his  political  opponents,  but  by  a  strong  faction  in  his  own 
party,  continued  to  the  close  of  the  term,  and  was  at  no 
point  more  effective  than  in  thwarting  the  various  at- 
tempts of  the  administration  to  carry  out  financial  legisla- 
tion. A  new  tariff  bill,  bearing  the  name  of  Qiairman 
Wilson  of  the  house  committee  on  ways  and  means,  was 
introduced  1898,  Dec.  19;  passed  in  greatly  amended  form 
by  the  senate  in  1894,  Aug.  18;  and  became  a  law  without 
the  approval  of  the  pres.  In  1895,  Apr.,  the  U.  8.  supreme 
court  declared  two  of  the  income-tax  provisions  unconsd- 
tutional,  and  upheld  the  remainder,  and  May  90  following, 
on  a  rehearing,  declared  the  whole  measure  unconstitu- 
tional. A  new  treaty  with  China  was  concluded  1894, 
Mar.  17,  and  a  commercial  and  reciprocal  treaty  with 
Japan,  Nov.  33  following.    Amnesty  and  pardon  were 

S reclaimed  to  all  persons  convicted  of  polygamy,  1894, 
ep.  37.  The  pres.,  as  arbitrator,  decided  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
favor  of  the  former  1895,  Feb.  6.  The  services  rendered  by 
the  U.  S.  representatives  in  China  and  Japan  during  the 
war  between  those  countries,  were  acknowledged  by  the 
respective  emperors  in  autograph  letters  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1895,  Dec,  the  pres.  called  the  attention  of 
congress  (to  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela;  and  later  laia  before  that  body  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  U.  S.  and  British  govts,  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  determine  the  divisional  line  in  dispute.  The  message 
created  liurge  excitement  throughout  Europe  and  America; 
congress  granted  the  authority;  and  the  pres.  appointed 
the  commission  1896,  Jan.  1.  This  action  precipitated 
fears  of  serious  international  trouble,  and  both  nouses 
of  congress  adopted  liberal  initial  measures  for  the  defense 
of  the  countrv.  The  elections  to  the  54th  congress  (189CK 
97),  remilted  in  the  political  composition  of  the  houses  as 
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follows:  senate,  45  repub.,  39  dem.,  6  pop. — total,  90;  house, 
249  repub.,  108  dem.,  6  pop.,  1  silver,  1  vacancj^total 
860.  In  1894,  Jan.,  Sec.  Carlisle,  of  the  treas.  dept., 
issued  a  call  for  the  purchase  of  $50,000,000  of  5  per  cent, 
bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  gold  reserve,  and 
received  $58,660,917  in  gold.  In  ISiov.  following,  a  second 
call  for  $50,000,000  brought  subscriptions  aggregating 
$178,841,150,  and  the  amount  accepted  at  117*077was  $58,- 
538,500.  Extraordinary  withdrawals  of  gold  led  the  pres. , 
1895,  Jan  28,  to  ask  authoritv  of  congress  for  the  sec.  of 
the  treas.  to  issue  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  main- 
tain the  reserve  and  redeem  notes  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  silver;  but  congress  refused  to  grant  the  authonty.  The 
sec.  then  signed  a  contract  with  a  syndicate  to  supply  the 
govt,  with  8^500,000  oz.  of  standard  gold  coin  at  the  rate 
of  $17.80  per  oz.,  for  30-year  4  per  cent,  bonds,  on  the 
condition  that  one-half  of  the  coin  should  be  obtained  and 
shipped  from  Europe.  Pending  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract, the  pres.  again  asked  congress  for  authority  to  issue 
8  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  pointing  out  that  more  than  $16,- 
000,000  would  be  saved  in  interest  by  such  bonds;  but 
congress  again  withheld  its  sanction.  The  contract  was 
executed,  and  bonds  aggregating  $62,815,000  were  sold  for 
a  little  more  than  $65,000,000  in  gold.  Again,  1896,  Jan. 
5,  the  sec.  was  obliged  to  ask  proposals  for  $100,000,000 
of  30-year  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  responses  covered 
$568,269,850,  at  prices  ranging  from  par  to  more  than  120. 
On  the  allotment,  individual  bankers  and  bidders  were 
given  $62,088,650,  and  a  syndicate  $37,911,350.  For  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1896,  the  repub.  party  adopted 
a  sound-money,  or  gold,  platform,  and  nominated  William 
McKinley,  of  Oj,  for  pres.,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  N.  J., 
for  vice-pres. ;  the  dem.  party  pronounced  for  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  nominated  William  J.  Bryan,  of 
Neb.,  for  pres.,  and  Arthur  Sew  all,  of  Me.,  f  orvice-pres. ; 
the  pop.  party  endorsed  the  dem.  platform  and  candidate  for 
pres.,  and  nominated  Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Gku,  for  vice- 
pres.;  the  pro.  party  nominated  Joshua  Levering,  of  Md., 
for  pres.,  and  Hale  Johnson  of  111.,  for  vice-pres.;  the 
social  labor  party  nominated  Charles  H.  Matchett,  of  N.  Y., 
for  pres.,  and  Mathew  Maguire,  of  N.  J.,  for  vice-pres.; 
and  the  national  silver  party  endorsed  the  dem.  nomina- 
tions. The  action  of  both  the  repub.  and  dem.  national 
conventions  on  the  money  question  caused  much  dissatis- 
faction in  each  party.  The  few  silver  delegates  to  the 
repub.  convention  withdrew  in  a  body  after  the  nomina- 
tions; and  the  sound-money  dem.  leaders  held  a  convention 
and,  Sep.  8,  nominated  John  M.  Palmer,  of  lU.,  forpres., 
and  Simon  B.  Buckner,  of  Ky.,  for  vice-pres.  McEjnley 
was  elected,  receiving  271  electoral  and  7,102,447  popular 
votes,  and  a  plurality  of  597,486,  the  largest  since  Grant's 
election  in  1872,  and  the  only  pres.  since  Grant  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote.  See  Pbesidekt  and  Vice 
President,  Elkctionb  op. 

The  year  1898  was  but  a  few  months  old  when  the  United 
States  found  itself  at  war  with  Spain.    Brought  at>out  by 
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hoBtile  demonstrations  against  Americans  in  Havana,  the 
publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Sefior  de  Lome,  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington,  which  contained  insulting  allu- 
sions to  President  McKinley,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
U.  S.  battleship  Maine,  while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  and  the  loss  of  266  American  lives, 
members  of  her  crew — all  these  events  led  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  which  was  begun  by  Spain,  1898,  April  21, 
when  she  returned  the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  Gen. 
Woodford,  his  passports. 

Another  cause,  and  this  led  to  the  decision  of  Congress 
to  intervene  in  Cuban  affairs  and  to  mnt  the  insurgents 
belligerent  rights,  was  Spain's  inability  to  subdue  the 
rebellion  and  her  declining  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  island.  When  Captain-General  Weyler  resigned 
1897,.Oct.  6,  and  General  Blanco  succeeded  him,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  Cuba  a  shadowy  form  of  autonomous 
government  and  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  But  the  insur* 
gents  paid  no  heed  to  Spanish  offers,  which  were  deemed 
insincere,  and  fighting  continued.  The  awful  results  of 
Gkneral  Weyler's  orders  to  lay  the  plantations  bare,  bum 
the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  drive  them  into  military 
zones,  where  they  died  from  starvatioa  and  disease,  hor- 
rified the  American  people,  and  Congress  was  urged  to 
interfere  for  the  ^ke  of  humanity. 

Owing  to  the  anti-American  demonstrations  by  Spanish 
volunteers  at  Havana  between  Jan.  15  and  20  the  governor- 
general  found  it  necessarv  to  place  a  military  guard  around 
the  U.  S.  consulate.  This  caused  intense  excitement  in 
the  U.  S.  and  the  battleship  Maine  was  dispatched  to 
Havana  harbor  Jan.  24  ostensibly  on  a  friendly  visit,  but 
really  to  afford  protection  to  American  citizens  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Following  this  came  the  publication  of  De  Lome's  letter 
(Feb.  9)  nuuigning  President  McKinley,  which  resulted  in 
his  resignation  ana  recall,  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine 
(Feb.  15)  in  Havana  harbor.  On  receipt  of  the  news  pub- 
lic feeling  throughout  the  U.  S.  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
Congress  immediately  voted  $200,000  for  the  einploy»ent 
of  divers  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel  and  to  raise  her  if  found  practicable.  A  court  of 
inquiry  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  appointed 
Feb.  18,  and  began  its  investigations  at  Havana  three 
days  later.  Foreseeing  the  result  of  the  investigation  and 
the  strained  relations  likely  to  arise  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Spain,  Consul-General  Lee  advised  all  Americans  not 
necessarily  detained  in  Cuba  to  leave  for  home  at  once. 
This  action,  together  with  the  jealous  care  with  which  he 
protected  American  citizens  and  interests,  and  his  intense 
patriotism,  led  to  a  Spanish  demand  for  his  recall,  which 
was  made  March  5  and  promptly  refused. 

Strong  evidence  having  been  obtained  by  the  court  of 
inquiry  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by  a  submarine  mine 
a  wave  of  indignation  at  what  was  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
treachery  swept  over  the  U.  S.  The  court  held  session  in 
Havana  for  four  weeks,  and  reached  an  unanimous  decision 
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March  21  that  the  loss  of  the  Maine  was  not  in  any  respect 
due  to  fouU  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  offioeri 
or  members  of  her  crew  ;  that  the  ship  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine,  which  caused  the  par- 
tial explosion  of  two  or  more  of  her  forward  magazines ; 
and  that  no  eyidence  has  been  obtainable  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  destruction  of  the  MaiM  upon  any 
person  or  persons." 

By  this  time  public  opinion  was  fully  aroused.  Congress 
had  previously  adopted  un^inimously  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  defense  fund  of  160,000,000,  and  on  March  29 
resolutions  declaring  war  on  Spain  and  recognizing  the 
independence  of  Cuba  were  introduced  into  both  houses, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  U.  S.  intervention  into  Cuban  affairs  April  13. 
In  the  meantime  Consul-General  Lee,  who  had  recalled  all 
the  American  consuls  on  the  island,  left  Havana  with  a 
large  number  of  American  residents.  In  Spain  mobs  made 
hostile  demonstrations  before  the  American  consulates  at 
Barcelona,  and  Malaga,  breaking  the  windows  of  the  build- 
ings and  smashing  the  furniture.  These  riots  continued  till 
the  eve  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  minister  April 
21,  when  actual  hostilities  began.  On  the  following  day 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron  sailed  from  Key  West  under 
Admiral  Sampson  to  blockade  all  Cuban  ports.  On  its 
way  the  gunboat  yaahpiUs  captured  tbe  first  prize  of  the 
war,  a  Spanish  vessel,  tbe  Buena  Ventura. 

A  call  for  125,000  volunteers  was  issued  by  President 
McKinley  April  28  and  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
war  was  made  to  the  neutral  powers.  Coal  was  declared 
contraband  of  war  by  Great  Britain  April  21,  and  tbis  was 
followed  on  tbe  24th  by  her  declaration  of  neutrality.  The 
other  European  nations,  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 
also  declared  themselves  neutral. 

About  this  time  Commodore  Dewey  (q.v.),  who  had 
received  instructions  from  Washington  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  Spanish  Pacific  fleet,  set  sail  from  Hone  Kong, 
and  arriving  off  Manila  Bay  April  80  forced  his  way 
past  the  batteries  of  Corregidor  island  and  on  May  1  sank 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cavit6,  a  suburb  of  Manik  (q.v.), 
silencing  the  forts  and  capturing  tbe  arsenal.  For  this 
daring  deed  Dewey  (q.v.)  was  made  a  rear-admiral  ten 
days  later.  Two  months  later  another  Spanish  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Cervera,  whidi  arrived  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  (q.v.)  May  19,  was  sunk  by  the  North  Atlan- 
tic squadron  under  Admiral  Sampson,  with  Commodore 
Schley  second  in  command, 

A  second  call  for  volunteers  numbering  75,000  men  was 
issued  by  the  President  May  25,  and  on  June  10  the  war 
revenue  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  becoming  operative 
shortly  after.  On  the  14th  an  army  of  invasion  under 
General  W.  Shafter  (q.v.),  consisting  of  16,000  men,  sailed 
from  Key  West  for  Santiago,  and  arrived  at  Daiquiri, 
Cuba.  June  20.  Active  military  operations  were  begun, 
and  after  several  brilliant  engagements  (see  Rough  Ridbbs; 
Santiago)  in  which  the  Spaniards  under  Gen.  Pando  were 
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defeated,  the  surrender  of  Santiago  was  demaDded  nod 
made  July  17.  On  the  20th  €kn.  Leonard  Wood  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  the  city. 

The  last  naval  engagement  on  the  Ouhan  coast  occurred  . 
July  21,  when  four  U.  S.  warships  entered  the  harbor  of 
Nipe  and  captured  the  port  after  a  furious  bombardment. 

Another  military  expedition  was  organized  by  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  I^lson  Miles,  and  set 
sail  for  Porto  Rico  (q.v.)  under  his  charge.  Landing  at 
Guanica  on  July  25  the  army  attacked  tne  town,  which 
surrendered  quickly,  as  did  also  Ponce  on  the  28th.  Plans 
having  been  made  for  a  concerted  attack  of  San  Juan, 
orders  to  advance  were  impending  when  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  July  26  the 
French  minister  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  government 
asked  for  terms  of  peace,  and  three  days  later  these  were 
stated  by  President  McKinley. 

In  the  meantime  several  military  expeditions  had  been 
prepared  and  set  sail  for  the  Philippines,  where  the  Span- 
iards were  inclined  to  offer  resistance.  Commanding  one 
of  these  Oen.  Wesley  Merritt  landed  at  Cavite,  Manila. 
July  29  and  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  Spaniards. 
Jointly  with  Dewey  he  advanced  on  !&&nila,  which  sur- 
rendered after  a  short  bombardment  by  the  fleet  and  a 
brisk  land  fight  which  threatened  to  turn  into  an  assault, 
on  Aug.  18. 

Secretary  of  State  Day,  Senator  Davis  of  Minnesota, 
Senator  Frye  of  Maine,  Whitclaw  Reid  of  New  York,  and 
Senator  Gray  of  Delaware,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
President  as  peace  commissioners  Sept.  9,  set  sail  for  Paris, 
where  the  commission  were  to  meet  the  Spanish  appointees 
Sept.  17,  and  held  their  first  session  Oct.  1. 

For  thirty  days  the  Spanish  peace  commissioners  con- 
tended earnestly  for  the  assumption  of  the  Cuban  debt  by 
the  U.  S.  without  avail.  On  the  81st  the  Americau 
commissioners  presented  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Philippines,  which  was  eventually  accepted  on  the 
payment  of  $20,000,000. 

The  terms  of  the  peace  protocol  were : 

•*  Article  1— Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

'•  Article  2--Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  and  otUer  islands  now  under  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies  and  also  an  island  in  tbe 
Ladrones  to  be  selected  by  the  United  States. 

'*  Article  8 — The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the 
city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determiuo  tbe  control,  dispo- 
sition, and  government  of  the  Philippines." 

The  fourth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  joint 
commissions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to 
meet  in  Havana  and  San  Juan,  respectively,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  sti[)ulated 
evacuation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Spanish  islands 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  fifth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  not 
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more  than  five  commissioners  on  each  side,  to  meet  at  Paris 
not  later  than  October  1,  and  to  proceed  to  the  negotiation 
and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  subject  to  ratification 
according  to  the  respective  constitutional  forms  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  sixth  and  last  article  provided  that  upon  the  signa- 
ture of  the  protocol  hostilities  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  suspended  aud  that  notice  to  that  effect  should 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  government  to  the 
commanders  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 

Under  terms  of  the  protocol  the  President  appointed 
military  commissions  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  adjacent  islands,  as  follows : 

For  Cuba — Maj.-Gen.  James  F.  Wade,  Rear  Admiral 
Wm.  T.  Sampson,  and  Maj.-Gen.  Matthew  C.  Butler. 

For  Porto  Rico— Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Brooke,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Winfleld  S.  Schley,  and  Brig. -Gen.  Wm.  Gordon. 

These  soon  afterward  met  the  Spanish  commissioners  at 
Havana  and  San  Juan,  respectively,  and  by  October  18  the 
joint  commission  for  Porto  Rico  had  completed  its  work, 
the  Spanish  troops  had  evacuated  the  island,  and  at  noon 
that  day  the  U.  S.  flag  was  raised.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  removing  large  numbers  of  troops,  the  Cuban  joint 
commission  did  not  conclude  its  task  until  some  weeks 
afterward.  ^ 

The  essential  features  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  as 
follows : 

"  1.  The  customary  preface  of  treaties,  in  the  nature  of 
an  expression  of  amity  and  of  hope  for  perpetual  peace. 

**2,  The  relinquishment  by  Spain  of  her  sovereignty 
over  Cuba. 

"  3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

"  4.  The  relinquishment  by  Spain  of  her  sovereignty 
over  Porto  Rico. 

**  5.  Spain's  cession  of  the  Philippines. 

"6.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops  there. 

**7.  Payment  by  the  United  SUtes  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  Philippines. 

•'  8.  The  provision  for  the  open  commercial  policy  in  the 
Philippines." 

The  treaty  also  provides  for  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Guam  of  the  Ladrone  group  to  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  was  formally  concluded  and  signed  at  8:45  p.m.  on 
December  10. 

Details  as  to  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippines,  coaling 
stations  elsewhere,  religious  freedom  in  the  Carolines, 
transporting  home  the  prisoners,  garrison,  and  sailors  at 
Manila,  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  held  by  the  Filipinos, 
the  liberation  of  all  Cuban,  Porto  Rican,  and  Philippine 
political  prisoners,  the  matter  of  certain  free  shipping  for 
Spain,  the  status  of  patents  and  copyrights — these  were 
considered  subsequently  by  the  joint  peace  commission  and 
the  Congress  and  Cortes  of  the  respeclive  countries. 

Oovernment — The  govt,  of  the  U.  S.  is  based  on  a 
federal  system  deriving  vitality  from  the  constitution  of 
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1787-89,  which  took  the 'place  of  the  '  articles  of  confedera- 
tion/ drafted  by  the  continental  congress  and  adopted 
1778.  Both  compacts  were  drafted  and  adopted  by  duly 
choaen  representatives  of  the  whole  people;  and  while 
reserving  large  powers  to  the  several  states,  each  conceded 
to  the  congress  certain  comprehensive  powera  in  order  to 
insure  greater  general  protection,  a  closer  union,  au:}  a 
larger  mutual  and  national  welfare  (see  Confbdbbation 
OF  THK  Thirteen  American  Colonies).  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  8.  (q.v.)  distinctly  specifies  the  powers 
which  the  people  of  the  states  were  willing  to  ^rant  to  the 
federal  govt.,  and  prohibits  both  the  general  govt,  and 
the  states  from  exercising  certain  powers,  the  one  against 
the  other;  thus  preserving  to  the  states  a  large  freedom  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  govt.,  and  giving  to 
the  federal  govt,  rights  to  be  exercised  for  defense  anaad- 
▼ancement  of  all  the  states  as  a  single  national  body  (see 
the  Constitution,  Art.  I.  Sec.  8,  9,  10). 

Under  the  constitution  the  executive  authority  is  vested 
in  a  pres.,  elected  for  four  years;  his  salary  is  $50,000  per 
vnnum,  with  family  and  official  residence  in  the  executive 
mansion,  popularly  known  ns  the  White  House.  No  per- 
son cxcaptiug  H  uatural-boru  citizen  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  85  years  is  eligible  to  the  office.  A vicepres.  is 
elected  at  the  stime  time  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  pres. ; 
he  has  a  sahrry  of  $8,000  per  annum,  and  is  pres.  of  the 
senate  or  upper  branch  of  the  congress.  In  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  pres.  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  his  official  duties,  the  vice-pres. 
succeeds  to  the  executive  authority;  and,  by  act  of  con- 
gress approved  1886,  Jan.  19,  in' case  of  the  inability  of  the 
pres.  and  the  vice-pres.  to  act,  the  sec.  of  state  shall  act  as 
pres.  during  the  disability;  if  there  be  no  sec.  of  state,  then 
the  sec.  of  the  trcas:  shall  act;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
succession  is  the  sec.  of  war,  atty.gen.,  postmaster-gen., 
sec.  of  the  navy,  and  sec.  of  the  interior,  provided  in  each 
case  that  the  officer  succeeding  to  the  executive  authority 
had  been  appointed  to  the  cabinet  bv  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  and  also  was  eligible  to  the  presidency 
under  the  constitution. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  till  the 
time  of  writing  (1897)  there  were  28  presidential  terms  and 
24  PreMenU — viz.:  (1)  George  Washington,  federalist,  2 
terms.  1789-97;  (2)  John  Adams,  federalist,  1797-1801;  (8) 
Thomas  Jefferson,  republican  (see  Political  Parties),  2 
terms,  1801-09;  (4)  James  Madison,  republican,  2  terms, 
1809-17;  (5)  James  Monroe,  republican,  2  terms,  1817-25; 
(6)  John  Quincy  Adams,  republican,  1825-29;  (7)  Andrew 
Jackson,  democrat.  2  terms,  1829-87;  (8)  Martin  Van 
Buren,  democrat,  1887-41;  (9)  William  Henry  Harrison, 
whig.  1841,  Mar.  4— Apr.  6;  (10)  John  Tyler,  democrat, 
1841,  Apr.  6—1845;  (11)  James  K.  Polk,  democrat,  1845-49; 
(12)  Zachary  Taylor,  whig,  1849,  Mar.  5—1850,  July  9;  (18) 
Millard  Fillmore,  whiff,  1850,  July  9—1853;  (14)  Franklin 
Pierce,  democrat,  185S-57;  (15)  «fames  Buchanan,  demo- 
crat, 1857-61;  (16)  Abraham  Lincoln,  republican,  twice 
80-48 
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elected,  1861-65,  Apr.  16;  (17)  Andrew  JohDson.  repubH- 
oiD,  1865,  Apr.  16—1869;  (18)  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  repuWicaa. 
2  teriua,  1869-77;  (19)  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  republicau. 
1877-81;  (20)  James  A.  Oarlield,  republican.  1881.  Mar.  4-- 
Sep.  20;  (21)  Chester  A.  Arthur,  republican,  1881,  Sep.  20 
—85;  (23)  Grover  Cleveland,  democrat.  1885-89:  (23^  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  republican,  1889-98;  Grover  Cleveland, 
democrat,  1898-97;  (24)  William  McEinley,  republican, 
1897-  .  The  Vtee-w'esidenU  were:  John  Adams,  1789-97; 
Thomas  JefiTerson,  1797-1801;  Aaron  Burr.  1801-05;  Geoi^ 
Clinton,  1805-13;  Elbridge  Gerry,  1818-17;  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  1817-25;  John  C.  Calhoun,  1825-88;  Martin  Van 
Buren,  1838-37;  Richard  M.  Johnson.  1837-41;  John  Tyler. 
,  1841-45;  George  M.  Dalhis,  1845-49;  MUlard  Fillmore,  1849. 
Mar.  5—1850,  July  9;  William  R.  King,  1853-57;  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  1857-61;  Hannibal  Hamlin,  1861-65;  An- 
drew Johnson,  1865,  Mar.  4— Apr.  16;  Schuyler  Colfax, 
1869-73;  Henry  Wilson.  1873,  Mar.  4—1875.  Nov.  22; 
William  A.  Wheeler,  1877-81;  Chester  A.  Arthur,  1881, 
Mar.  4— Sep.  20;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  1886,  Mar.  4— 
Nov.  25;  Levi  P.  Morton,  1889-93;  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
1893-97;  Garret  A.  Hobart,  1897-  .  See  Political  Par 
TIBS  IN  THB  United  States. 

The  pres.  and  vice-pres.  are  elected  not  by  the  people 
direct,  but  by  electors  chosen  in  each  state  by  popular  vote. . 
the  number  of  electors  being  equal  to  the  number  of  con- 
gressmen and  senators  apportioned  to  the  several  states 
after  each  census.  See  Pres.  and  Vicb-Pubb.,  Election  of. 

The  pres.  is  assisted  in  discharge  of  his  duties  by  a  cabi- 
net or  council,  comprising  the  secretaries  of  the  depart- 
ments of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  post-office,  interior. 
Justice,  and  agriculture;  and  to  facilitate  official  business 
each  of  these  departments  is  subdivided  into  numerous 
bureaus,  whose  chiefs  report  directly  to  the  secretaries, 
and  they  in  turn  to  the  president.  The  secretaries  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  pres.,  generally  through 
his  term;  and  receive  each  $8,000  per  annum:  see  Sbcbb- 

TARTES  OF  EXBCUTIYB  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  consist- 
ing of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Each  state 
is  entitled  to  two  senators,  who  are  elected  by  the  state 
legislatures  for  terms  of  six  years.  A  legal  candidate  for 
senator  must  be  80  years  old,  a  citiasen  of  the  U.  8.  for  9 
years,  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  a  candidate. 
The  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state  is  en- 
titled is  fixed  by  congressional  apportionment,  based  on 
the  population  enumeration.  By  the  census  of  1880,  the 
ratio  of  representation  was  fixed  at  151,911,  and  18^  Mbi. 
4.  the  house  comprised  825  representatives.  The  census  of 
1890  raised  the  ratio  to  173,901,  and  1897,  Mar.  4,  the  house 
comprised  357  representatives,  apportioned  as  follows: 
Ala.  9;  Ark.  6;  Cal.  7;  Colo.  2;  Conn.  4;  Del.  1;  Pla.  2; 
Ga.  11;  Ida.  1;  111.  22;  Ind.  13;  lo.  11;  Kan.  8;  Ky.  11; 
La.  6;  Me.  4;  Md.  6;  Mass.  13:  Mich.  12;  Minn.  7;  Miss. 
7;  Mo.  15;  Mont.  1;  Neb.  6;  Nev.  1;  N.  H.  2;  N.  J.  8; 
N.  Y.  84;  N.  C.  9;  N.  D.  1;  O.  21;  Or.  2;  Penn.  80;  R  L 
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2:  8.  C.  7;  S.  D.  2;  Tenn.  10;  Tex.  18;  Utah  1;  Vt.  2;  Va. 
10;  Wash.  2;  W.  Va.  4;  Wis.  10;  and  Wyo.  1.  Repre- 
sentatiyes  are  elected  directly  by  the  people,  for  terms  of 
two  years,  aud  senators  and  representatives  receive  |5,000 
each  per  annum.  A  legal  candidate  for  representative 
muat  be  25  years  old,  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  for  7  years, 
and  a  citizen  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  a  candidate. 
Vacancies  in  the  senate  are  filled  by  appointments  by  the 
governors,  pending  election  by  the  legislatures  at  their 
next  ensuing  sessiou;  and  vacancies  in  the  house  by  special 
elections  in  the  districts  in  which  the  vacancies  occur. 
The  vice-pres.  of  the  U.  S.  is  pres.  pro  tern,  of  the  senate; 
the  speaker  of  the  house  is  a  member  elected  by  his  fellow- 
members,  llie  senate  has  the  sole  powcx-  of  confirming  or 
rejecting  certain  nominations  to  office  by  the  pres.,  and  of 
approving  or  rejecting  treaties;  and  the  house  has  the  sole 
power  of  originating  legislation  involving  raising  aud  ex- 
pending money.  lu  cases  of  impeachment,  the  house  pre- 
pares the  articles  and  prosecutes  them,  and  the  senate  sits 
as  a  court,  the  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
presiding  in  the  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  president 
Each  house  of  congress  makes  its  own  rules,  but  neither 
may  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days  without  the  consent 
of  the  oth*>r. 

The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  con- 
sisting (1897)  of  a  chief- justice,  salary  $10,500  per  annum, 
and  eight  associate  justices,  salary  of  each  |10,000  per 
annum;  in  9  circuit  courts,  salary  of  judges  $6,000  each 
])er  annum;  in  67  district  courts,  salary  of  judges  $5,000 
each  per  annum;  in  6  territorial  courts,  with  a  chief -justice 
and  two  to  four  associate  judges  each— excepting  Alaska 
and  Ind.  Terr.,  which  had  one  judge  each — salary  of  judges 
$8,000  each  per  annum;  in  a  court  of  claims,  with  one 
chief-justice  and  four  associate  judges,  salary  of  each 
$4,500  per  annum;  and  in  a  supreme  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  a  chief -justice,  salanr  $4,500  per 
annum,  and  five  associate  judges,  salary  of  each  $4,000; 
a  court  of  appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices;  and  a  U.  8.  court  of 
private  land  claims,  with  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate 
justices.  Judces  of  U.  8.  courts  who,  after  serving  10 
years  and  reaching  the  age  of  70  years,  resign  their  office, 
are  entitled  to  full  salary  for  life. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  the  congress:  the  territories  have  a  special  form  of 
govt.,  with  officers  appointed  by  the  pres.  of  the  U.  8.  lu 
general  the  states  are  governed  after  the  manner  of  the 
general  govt.,  the  gov.  corresponding  to  the  pres.,  the 
legislature  In  two  branches  to  the  congress,  and  the  court? 
ofone  to  those  of  the  other.  For  differences  and  detail! 
in  the  govt,  of  the  states,  see  tbcir  respective  titles. 

Papulation,— {17d0)  white  8.172.006,  free  colored  69,527, 
slave  697,681.  total  3,929,214;  (1800)  white  4,806.446,  free 
oolored  108,485,  elftv^  W8,602,  tot«l  5,808,488;  (1810)  whitQ 
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5,^2.073.  free  colored  186,446,  slave  1.191,862,  total  7,230.- 
881;  0820)  while  7,862,166.  free  colored  238,634.  slave 
1,538.023,  total  9.688.822;  (1830)  white  10,587,878,  free 
colored  319.599,  slave  2.009.048.  total  12.866.020;  (1840) 
white  14.195,805,  free  colored  386,298,  slave  2.487,855. 
total  17,009,458;  (1850)  white  19,558,068.  free  colored 
484,495,  slave  8.201,318,  total  23.191,876;  (I860)  white  26.- 
922,5J7,  free  colored  488,070.  slave  3,953,760,  lotnl  81.443,- 
321:  (1870)  white  33.589,877,  colored  4.880.009.  total  88,- 
658.371;  (1880)— excluding  Alaska  aud  Ind.  Terr. -white 
43.402.970,  colored  6,752,813.  total  50,155,788;  (1890)  62,- 
885,548. 

The  centres  of  population  as  determined  by  the  censuses 
were:  (1790)  39"  l6'-5  n.  lat..  76°  11'  2  w.  lonir..  about  23 
m.  e.  of  Baltimore:  (1800)  39'*  16'1  n.  lat.,  76*'  56'-5  w. 
long.,  18  m.  w.  of  Baltimore;  (1810)  89°  ll'-5  n.  lat.,  77* 
37' -2  w.  long.,  40  m.  n.-by-w.  of  Washington:  (1820)39* 
5'-7  n.  lat.,  78'  88'  w.  long.,  16  m.  n.  of  Woodstock.  Va.; 
(1830)  88'  57-9  n.  lat.,  79^16'-9  w.  long.,  19  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Moorefleld,  W.  Va.;  (1840)  39** 02'  n.  lat..  80*  18'  w.  long.. 
16  m.  s.  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va  :  (1850)  38'  59'  n.  lat.,  81" 
19'  w.  long.,  23  m.  s.e  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  (1860) 
89"  04'  n.  lat.,  82°  48' 8  w.  long..  20  m.  s.  of  Chillicoihe, 
O.;  (1870)  89"  12'  n.  lat.,  83*  35' 7  w.  long.,  48  m.  e.-by-n. 
of  Cincinnati,  O.;  (1880)  39*  4'1  n.  lat.,  ft"  S^-?  w.  long., 
8  m.  w.-by-s.  of  Cincinnati;  (1890)  89"  11'  56"  n.  lat.,  85* 
82'  58 "  w.  long..  20  m.  e.  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  population 
by  states  and  territories  1^80  and  1890: 


1880. 

,                        1890. 

Increase. 

State. 

Pop. 

Rank. 

State. 

Pop. 

Rank. 

N.Y 

Penn 

o 

5,0K'.',S71 
4,ii82,s91 

3,198,062 
3,077,  M71 
2,H>8.:i80 

l,978.:«)l 
l.r8:n)65 
1,64-8,0)0 
l,63t;/.t87 

i,n'.M,(;i6 

l,f.9K749 
l,r>4*2.369 

l.^4e,l80 

1.5; -0,585 

1,399.;  50 

1,815.497 

1,200.505 

1,131,597 

1,111,116 

996,096 

995.577 

939.946 

9:^.943 

8*54,094 

80-0, 545 

780^ :  :a 

1 
2 
3 

t 

NY 

Penn 

Ill 

5,1        68 
5,:        14 
8,i        61 
8.(        16 
2,(        84 
2,S        48 
8.1        28 
8.]        04 
2,<        89 
l.i        96 
1,(        86 
1,(       58 
!,■!        18 
l.<        80 
1,(        80 
1,(        47 
l.i        17 
l.<!i.:88 
l,4o;.(i96 
l,«oi  ,896 
I,ts9.*i00 
l.S!<^  180 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
19 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

S? 

S9 

914,988 
975.183 
748,480 

HI 

4 

O 

474,254 
510.801 
455.868 
648.774 

Mo 

ifl 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

21 

22 

Mo 

iMass 

•Tex 

fe.:::::: 

lo 

Ind 

Mich 

lo 

814,108 

456  968 

'887.88! 

Tex 

Ky 

909,945 
886,178 
825,150 
871.883 
148.415 
818,197 
860.518 
818.817 
481,000 
681.068 
168,006 
848,486 
166,678 
886:654 
178,641 
606,508 

Tenn. ..... 

oi::.:...::: 

Ga 

Va 

Tenn 

Wis 

N.  0 

Va  

Wis 

Ala 

N.C 

Ala 

Miss 

N.J 

Kan 

8.  C 

La. 

N.J 

Kan 

Minn 

iMiss 

Cat 

Md 

Cal 

Ark 

Minn 

23 
24 
25 
26 

S.C 

Ark 

I^  

Neb 

1.15!  149  ,    S8 
1,KN.179       84 
l,n8.:>87       25 
1,058,910       96 

1                  1 
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1880. 

1890. 

Increase. 

State. 

Pop. 

Rank. 

State. 

Pop. 

Rank. 

Me 

648,986 
622,700 
618,457 
«i102 

;i4G.^l 
:i:i-,'.-J86 

27ti,:'>81 

•Jtiy.498 

i9i,;«7 

}77  jm 

174.768 

]40.t'i08 
14-^,S«3 
KiVl77 

n'j.r>66 

TH.142 
To, 116 

(;-,J66 

40.440 

:w,159 
;i:i.426 

;i-^,oio 
'Ai,;-89 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 

Si 

35 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

Md 

1,042,390 
762,794 
746,258 
661,066 
412,198 
891.422 
876,580 
849,890 
845.506 
832,422 
828,806 
313,767 
230,392 
207.905 
182,984 
182,719 
168,498 
153,598 
132,159 
84,385 
61.834 
60,705 
59,620 
45,761 
21,929 

68,836 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
34 
85 
86 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
80 
61 

107,447 

Conn    

W.  Va 

Neb. 

iW.Va 

iConn 

Me 

144,887 

123,568 

12,150 

N.  H 

Vt.        .   . 

Colo 

1  Fla, 

217,871 
121,989 

R-  I 

Fla    

Colo 

D  C. 

N.H  

Wash 

R.I  

Vt 

29,589 

274,274 

68,975 

186 

Or 

sj.  D 

230,540 

Del 

Or 

188,999 

Utah 

D.  C 

52,768 

Dak 

N.Mex... 
lud.Terr... 
Wash. 

Utah 

Ind.  Terr.... 

N.D 

Del 

68.942 

145^810 
21,885 

NeT 

Arte 

Mout 

Alaska..... 

Ida 

Wyo 

N.Mex 

Mont 

Ida 

Okl 

Wyo 

aAz 

Nev 

84.028 
98,000 
61,775 
61,884 
89,916 
19,180 
-16,505 

Alaska 

Scattered 
Indiana.  .. 

-11,497 

60^267,851 

62,886,548 

12,618,197 

The  following  table  shows  the  50  most  populous  cities 
1890,  their  population  1880,  and  the  increase: 


Cities. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia..  ... 

Brooklyn 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore 

San  Fraocisoo  .. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

New  Orleans 

Pittsbuixh. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Detroit 

Milwaukee. 

Newark,  N.J 

Minneapolis   

Jersey  City 

Louisville 

Omaha 

Rochester 


Rank. 


Population. 


1890. 


1880. 


J 


1,515.301 
l.OOQ.aW 
l,046.9d4 
806.343* 
45I.T70 
448,477 
444.489 
298,997 
296.908  I 
261,853  I 
255,664  I 
242.039 
238,617 
230,892 
205,876 
204.468 
181.830 
164,788 
163,008 
161,129 
140,452 
138,896 


>>■ 


99 

85 
70 
63 
18 
39 
118 
-9 
255,139 
160.146 
:-  -84 
■ji  190 
89 
124 
40 
»7 
i08 
W7 

..'58 


i: 


*>,518 
89,366 


In- 
crease. 


80   <M}2 

59   «;U5 

19  ;m 

28    f^80 

10  .-m 
8  >^m 

10  1J6 

6  n;i8 

4  :n9 
10;  an 
10<  -^ 

2J  :m9 
8:   ii8 

5  7<V8 

a. --16 

81  >M1 
4J  ;i->2 
ir  ^51 

41  .iHl 
8^.  ,371 
109,934 
44,530 


«■  Disputed. 
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Cities. 


St.  Paul 

Kanfia8City,Mo. 

Providence 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Allegheny 

Albany 

Columbus,  O 

Syracuse 

Worcester,  Mass 

Toledo 

Richmond,  Va... 

New  Haven 

Paterson 

Lowell 

Nashville 

Scran  ton 

Fall  River 

Cambridge 

AUanta 

Memphis 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Dayton 

Troy  

Grand  Rapids .  . 

Reading 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J.... 


Rank. 

Population. 

1800. 

1880. 

2.^ 

18S,1M 

41.478 

24 

iai,7i«t 

55,786 

ij 

182, 14C 

104,857 

20 

106,718 

a^,<l29 

27 

106,488 

::>  fi6 

28 

105.887 

7^'J82 

2y 

»4,928 

&(»  758 

30 

88,100 

51,1^47 

31 

88,148 

5l;,TB 

32 

84,665 

58,291 

33 

81,484 

50,187 

34 

81,888 

63,600 

35 

81,298 

62,882 

36 

78,847 

51,031 

37 

77,606 

59,475 

38 

76,168 

43,350 

39 

75,215 

45.860 

40 

74,808 

48,961 

41 

70,028 

52.089 

42 

65,588 

37,409 

43 

64,496 

33,598 

44 

61,481 

42,478 

45 

61,220 

38,078 

46 

60,966 

56  747 

47 

80,278 

32.016 

4« 

68,661 

43.278 

49 

68,818 

41,669 

50 

57,458 

29.910 

In- 
crease 


91,688 
76,981 
27,289 
71,064 
80.880 


31,297 
17.788 
18.416 
27,316 
18.221 
32,818 
29,365 
25,437 
17,359 
28.124 
30*903 
18,963 
22,542 
4.209 
28,262 
15.383 
16,634 
27,548 


t  Includes  18,048  now  out  of  city  limits. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  and  in  Iheir  popula- 
lion  1790-1890  is  shown  in  the  following: 


^2S 


8 


log. 


iriri 


'Ss 


Total 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 


1 

1 

4 

8. 
U 
17 
36 


110 
178 


2 

4 
7 
11 
20 
84 
63 
76 
106 


1 

8 

8 

2 

8 

10 

14 

28 

89 

55 

91 


1 
2 

"2' 

1 

1 

7 

12 

14 

21 

85 


2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
2 
8 
9 
14 


2 

1 
8 
6 
8 
7 
14 


6 

6 

11 

18 

26 

44 

86 

141 

226 

286 

448 
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UNITS. 

UNITS,  Scientific:  certain  dimensions  or  quantities 
assumed  as  standards  of  measurement  in  scientific  calcuia* 
tions:  these  are  assigned  in  various  departments.  Some 
typical  units  are  here  noticed. 

Physical  and  Mkchanical  Units.  —  Fundnmental 
scientific  units,  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  tbe 
Brit.  Assoc.,  are  based  on  tbree  quantities,  tbe  centimetre 
(unit  of  length  or  space),  the  gram  (unit  of  mass),  and  the 
second  (unit  of  time):  the  system  is  name<l  from  these  three 
terms,  the  C.  G.  S.  system.  The  gram  in  tbis  case  repre- 
sents the  mass  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  *water,  really 
1000013  ^am.  As  every  scientific  unit  is  based  on  one  or 
more  of  Uie  factors  of  space,  mass,  and  time,  it  is  evident 
that  its  value  regarded  as  a  quality  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  one  or  more  of  them.  For  these  purposes  the 
symbols  L  for  lineal  space,  M  for  mass,  and  T  for  time, 
are  used.  Tbe  expression  of  a  quality  in  terms  of  L,  M, 
and  T  gives  its  dimensions,  and  has  no  reference  to  its  ab- 
solute size:  thus  the  dimensions  of  a  second  or  of  an  hour 
are  the  same,  namely,  tbe  dimensions  of  time,  T.  But  if 
for  these  symbols  we  substitute  the  centimetre,  the  gram, 
and  the  second,  the  dimensions  give  us  tbe  concrete  values 
of  any  desire<1  fundamental  unit.  Tbe  three  fundamental 
bases  of  space,  mass,  and  time  being  given,  we  may  deduce 
therefrom  Dtber  units. 

Velocity  is  space  traversed  divided  by  the  time  required 
in  traversing  it  Its  dimensions  are  L/T;  the  C.  G.  S.  unit 
is  one  centimetre  per  second. 

Momentum  is  mass  multiplied  by  velocity:  its  dimensions 
are  M  X  L/T,  or  ML/T;  tbe  C.  G.  S.  unit  is  one  gram 
moving  at  the  rate  of  one  centimetre  per  second. 

Acceleration  is  velocity  acquired  (or  lost)  in  a  second:  its 
dimensions  are  Ji/T  -*-  T,  or  L/T*;  its  C.  G.  8.  unit  is  one 
centimeter  per  second. 

Force  is  mass  multiplied  by  acceleration:  its  dimensions 
are  M  X  L/T«,  or  3IL/T'';  its  C.  G.  S.  unit  is  the  force  re- 
quired to  impart  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre  per  second  to 
a  mass  of  one  gram.  It  is  termed  the  dyne;  approximately 
equal  to  ^  gram, 
ryis  foro 


Energy  is  force  exercised  along  a  path  in  space:  its  di- 
mensions are  2kIL/T*  X  J^,  or  MI?/T^  its  C.  G.  8.  unit  is 
the  dyne-centimetre  or  erg— approximately  equal  to 
nritsii  foot-pounds. 

Work  is  identical  with  energy  in  its  dimensions  and 
units. 

Demity  Is  the  quantity  of  matter  per  unit  of  volume:  its 
dimensions  are  mass  -^  volume  or  M/L';  unitary  density  is 
that  of  distilled  water  at  3"  9  C.     . 

'"  Activity  or  Power  is  tbe  quantity  of  work  done  per  unit 
ef  time:  its  dimensions  are  MLVT^  -*-  T,  or  MLVT»;  its  C. 
G.  S.  unit  is  the  erg-second. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  theory  of  dimensions  of  fun- 
damental or  C.  G.  S.  units.  There  are  many  other  scien- 
tific units  which  may  be  termed  practical  units,  of  which 
the  following  are  representative. 

Thermal  units  are  generally  expressed  in  weight  of  water 
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UNITS. 

raised  one  degree  in  temperature.  Under  this  head  are 
such  units  as  the  gram-degree  C,  the  kilogram-degree  C. 
the  pound -degree  C,  or  the  pound-degree  F.— indicating 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  gram  of  water  one  degree  Centigrade,  from  0"  to  1"*, 
and  soon.  The  gram-degree  C.  is  termed  the  'smaller 
•alorie; '  the  kilogram-degree  C.  is  the  *  calorie '  proper. 

Work  and  energy  units  are  generally  expressed  in  weight 
raised  a  certain  height.  Of  this  class  are  the  kilogram- 
metre,  the  foot  pound,  the  gram-centimetre,  etc.  The  last- 
named,  a  gram  raised  one  centimetre,  would  be  a  C.  G.  8. 
unit,  except  that  ^e  erg  is  accepted  in  its  place. 
.  Power.  Activity.  Rate  of  doing  work  or  Rate  of  expend- 
ing energy,  all  which  are  virtuaTly  synonymous,  are  sener- 
tiUy  expressed  in  horse-power.  The  fii-it.  and  Amer.  horse- 
power is  88,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute. 

These  units  may  be  reduced  from  one  to  the  other  among 
themselves  by  multiplying  by  the  requisite  factors.  The 
classic  factor  is  known  as  Joule's  equivalent  He  deter- 
mined that  one  pound-degree  F.  was  equal  to  T72  foot- 
pounds of  mechanical  ener^:  this  constant  is  one  expres- 
sion for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  The  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  may  lie  expressed  in  other  units:  thus 
one  gram-degree  C.  is  equal  to  42,358  5  gram-centimetres. 

Thermo-chemical  eqiDvalents  are  the  products  of  the 
chemical  combining  weights  of  substances  by  the  kilogram- 
degree  C.  of  heat  produced  by  the  combination  of  one  gram 
of  the  substance  in  question. 

Electro-chemical  equivalents  are  the  quantities  of  sub- 
stances decomposed  by  one  coulomb  of  electricitv. 

Electrical  Units.— There  are  two  classes  of  electrical 
units  based  on  the  C.  G.  S.  system.  One  is  called  the 
eleotro-sicUic  class,  of  principally  theoretical  interest,  based 
on  the  forces  exerted  between  two  quantities  of  electricity. 
The  other  is  called  the  electro-magnetic,  based  on  the  forces 
exerted  between  two  magnetic  poles.  The  latter  is  the 
basis  for  the  electrical  units  adopted  by  the  Paris  Congress 
of  Electricians.  1871.  There  are  five  principal  units,  called 
0.  G.  S.  units  of  resistance,  units  of  electro-motive  force, 
etc.  Being  unsuited  for  practical  use,  multiples  of  them 
are  used  in  practice,  and  are  called  practical  units.  We 
describe  here  only  the  electro-magnetic  units. 

The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  Cubrent  Strbngth  is  the  strength 
of  a  current  which,  passing  through  a  circuit  one  centi- 
metre long,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  one 
centimetre  radius,  exerts  a  force  of  one  dvne  on  a  unit  mag- 
netic pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

The  0.  G.  8.  unit  of  Quantity  is  equal  to  a  current  of 
one  0.  G.  S.  unit  of  strength  lasting  for  one  second. 

The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  Electro- motive  Force  (often* 
written  E.  M.  F.)  is  one  by  which,  if  a  C.  G.  S.  unit  of 
quantity  is  multiplied,  one  erg  will  be  produced. 

The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  RBsrsTANCB  is  one  which  requires 
one  0.  G.  8.  unit  of  E.  M.  F.  to  produce  in  it  one  unit  of 
current  stren^h. 

The  C.  G.  8.  unit  of  CAPAcrrv  is  possessed  .by  a  con- 
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denser  when  it  will  hold  one  0.  G.  9.  unit  of  quantity  whea 
charged  to  one  unit  of  E.  M.  F.  potential. 

The  practical  unite  are  multiples  of  these.  The  follow- 
ingare  their  names  and  relations  to  C.  G.  S.  units: 

The  unit  of  Cubrent  Strength  is  called  the  Ampere: 
it  is  equal  to^  C.  G.  8.  unit.  It  is  produced  by  an  £.  M. 
F.  of  10*  C.  G.  8.  units  (1  volt)  acting  through  a  resistance 
of  10»  C.  G,  8.  units  (1  ohm). 

The  unit  of  Quantity  is  called  the  Coulomb:  it  is  equal 
to  ^  C.  G.  8.  unit;  and  is  equal  to  one  ampere  lasting  for 
on^  second. 

The  unit  of  E.  M.  F.  is  called  the  Volt:  it  is  equal  to  10* 
C.  G.  8.  unite;  and  is  equal  to  producing  a  current  of  one 
ampere  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

The  unit  of  Resistance  is  called  the  Ohm:  it  is  equal  to 
10*  C.  G.  8.  units.  One  volt  acting  through  it  produces  one 
ampere  of  current. 

The  unit  of  Cafaoitt  is  called  the  Farad:  it  is  equal  to 
1  +  10*  0.  G.  8.  unite;  and  it  is  the  capadtv  of  a  conden- 
ser, which,  charged  to  a  potential  of  one  volt,  will  contain 
one  coulomb  of  electricity.  • 

To  make  the  above  more  intelligible,  the  concrete  repre- 
sentations of  some  may  be  cited.  A  edngle  cell  of  Daniell 
battery  gives  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1*07  volt.  A  current  of  one 
ampere  strength  decomposing  water,  disengages  0*172  cubic 
centimetres  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  at  0"*  C.  and  760  mm. 
barom.  per  second:  wis  quantity  represente.  therefore,  one 
coulomb.  The  ohm  is  represent^  very  nearly  by  the  resist- 
ance of  a  column  of  mercury  one  sq.  millimeter  in  section, 
and  106*24  centimetres  in  len^h. 

Compound  unite  also  may  be  made  up  from  the  above. 
The  principal  one,  the  volt- ampere,  often  called  the  toatt, 
is  a  convenient  and  much-used  unit  of  power  or  rate  of 
work:  746  watts  are  equal  to  one  horse-power. 

Many  other  units  of  inductance  and  of  other  qualities  are 
used;  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  introduce  new  ones.  Tbe 
above  are  the  principal  ones,  however,  and  answer  nearly 
all  purposes.  By  placing  mM-  or  mega-  before  a  unit  it  is 
multiplied  \w  10*,  or  one  million  (meg-obm  =  one  million 
ohms).  In  like  manner  myi'ia-  multiplies  by  10^,  or  ten 
thousand;  kiUh-  by  lO',  or  one  thousand;  mUli-  divides  by 
10*,  and  mwro-,  or  micr-,  divides  by  10*. 

UNIVALENT, a. Unlv'A-Unt [L.  unus, one;  vaUneoiwi' 
len'tem,  having  strength;  valiri,  tohavestrenfftb]:  in  ehem., 
applied  to  an  element  whose  atom  is  supposed  to  have  only 
one  combining  power  (see  Valency). 

UNIVALVE,  n.  u^nt-vdlvlL.  unus.one;.  valwB,  the  folds 
or  leaves  of  a  door]:  a  sbeii  consisting  of  a  single  piece, 
such  that  of  tbe  snail,  periwinkle,  limpet,  and  other  gaster- 
opodous  mollusks  (see  Gasteropoda:  Mollusca):  Adj. 
having  one  valve  or  piece  only.  U'nival'vular.  a.  -vH-Ur, 
cr  U'nfvalved,  a.  -vdlvd,  having  one  valve  only. 
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•  UNIVERSAL,  a.  H'ni-ver^sdl  [L.  universdlis,  belonging 
to  all,  universal— from  univer'sus,  whole— from  unus,  one; 
versus.^  pp  of  verto,  I  turn];  embracing  or  comprehending 
the  whole;  general;  all;  comprising  all  the  particulu^:  K 
in  logic,  a  general  abstract  conception  applicable  to  each 
individual  or  species  contained  under  it.  tfinvER'sALLT, 
ad.  -ii,  in  a  manner  to  comprehend  all.  U'NrvBRSALiTT,  n. 
'Sdl^i'tifStfite  of  extending  to  the  whole;  unlimited  application 
or  extent;  also  U'nivbr  salnbsb,  n.  -nes,  U'nivsb'salibm, 
n.  sal-lem,  the  doctrines  or  beliefs  of  the  Universalists. 
U'niver'salibt,  n.  -ut,  one  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  all 
men  will  be  saved  finallv.  Universal  joint,  a  Joint  on 
the  principle  of  the  ball-and- socket  joint,  which  can  be 
moved  in  any  direction. 

UNIVERSALISTS,  u-nU^r'sal-Uts:  sect  of  Christians 
whose  distinctive  peculiarity  consists  in  their  belief  that  all 
erring  or  sinful  beln^  will  ultimately  be  brought  back  to 
God  through  the  irresistible  efficacy  of  His  love  manifested 
and  applied  through  Christ.  The  ground  of  their  faith  in 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men  is  not  so  much  any  specific 
and  direct  assertions  of  ^ripture  to  that  effect  as  it  is  a  ra- 
tional deduction  from  the  whole  spirit  and  design  of  the 
gospel.  They  argue  that  when  an  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and 
benevolent  God  resolved  to  create  man,  it  must  have  been 
with  a  view  to  man's  everlasting  good;  that  if  God  allowed 
man  to  be  tempted  and  fall,  it  must  have  been  because  He 
foresaw  that  through  sorrow  and  suffering  man  could  rise 
to  higher  degrees  of  perfection;  that  therefore  all  punish- 
ment (or  what,  with  our  limited  knowledge,  we  conceive 
to  be  such)  is  of  necessity  designed  as  a  remedial  agent,  and 
not  to  satisfy  God's  indignation  as  a  sovereign  at  the  dis- 
obedience 01  His  subjects;  that  no  other  view  of  the  subject 
is  compatible  witli  the  New  Test,  renresentation  of  God  as 
a  '  Father,'  or  with  the  oft-repeated  declaration  (in  various 
terms)  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  In  answer  to  those  who  adduce  against 
them  the  express  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  various  pas- 
sages (e.g.,  Matt.  XXV.  46),  *  These  shall  go  away  into  eter- 
nal punishment:  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life, '  they 
reply  that  the  word  awnios,  translated  'eternal'  or  'ever- 
lasting,' does  not  necessarily  bear  that  signification;  that 
properly  it  does  not  express  the  idea  of  duration  at  all, 
either  finite  or  Infinite,  but  was  used  by  the  sacred  writers 
rather  to  denote  a  mode  of  existence  distinct  from  and 
wholly  dissimilar  to  any  mere  chronic  state  or  state  of  being 
in  time;  in  proof  of  which  they  point  to  such  passages  as — 
'  This  is  life  ete^mal,  that  they  might  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  him  whom  Thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus 
Christ'  (Jn.  xvii.  3),  where  eternal  life  Is  affirmed  to  be 
knawledge^ei  present  disposition  of  mind  and  heart  toward 
God  In  Christ,  and  not  a  perpetual  hereafter  of  duration. 

U.  generally  differ  from  the  prevalent  bodies  of  Chris- 
tians m  other  important  doctrines,  though  such  differences 
are  no  essential  part  of  Universiilisjm.  Most  of  the  U.  agree 
with  Unitarians  In  rejecting  the  standard  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  but  there  are  eminent  examples  to  the  contrary; 
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and  they  in  general  do  not  eu^ge  largely  in  discussions  of 
Christ's  nature— rather  ascribing  to  him  the  highest  honor 
as  the  one  sufllcient  Saviour  sent  forth  from  God.  Mostly 
they  are  Pelagian  in  regard  to  original  sin,  and  reject  the 
notion  that  the  new  birth  is  something  supernatural:  see 
Pblaoianism. 

Universalism  as  a  mode  of  belief  is  of  very  ancient  ori- 
gin; and  its  modem  adherents,  besides  urging  its  congruity 
with  the  divine  plan  of  redemption,  as  revealed  in  Scripture, 
point  to  the  earliest  Christian  writings— citing  passages  in 
favor  of  the  docttine  from  many  of  the  church  Fuihers— 
Clemens  Alexandrinus;  Ori^en;  Marcellus  of  Ancvra; 
Titus  of  Bostra;  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  Didymus  the  Blind; 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus;  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  and  Victori- 
nus.  The  doctrine  in  general  is  said  to  have  been  held  by 
some  of  the  Albigcnses.  Waldenses.  Lollards,  and  Anabap- 
tists, and  it  probably  had  isolated  supporters  in  most  of  the 
countries  into  which  the  Reformation  penetrated.  It  has 
had  some  illustrious  sympathizers  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  among  English  Nonconformists:  among^  these 
it  is  usual  somewhat  loosely  to  rank  Tillotson,  Burnet. 
Newton,  Henry  More,  Whiston,  Jeremy  White,  Soame 
Jenyns,  David  Hartley,  William  Law,  De  Quincey,  and  F. 
D.  Maurice.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  French 
Prot.  and  German  churches;  and  indeed  in  all  ages  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  in  the  church  has  been  disposed  toward 
a  hope  of  some  possible  universal  restoration  to  holiness  and 
happiness  of  all  fallen  intelligences,  whether  human  or  an- 
gelic. This  vague  hope — variously  traceable  to  reasoning 
or  to  sentiment — is  in  recent  years  increasingly  manifest  in 
almost  all  denominations;  and  its  right  to  exist  is  not  now 
usually  denied  in  those  denominations,  so  long  as  it  remains 
an  indefinite  hope,  and  does  not  proceed  to  any  distinct  as- 
sertion of  universal  salvation  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith.  It  is  felt  that  the  proper  place  for  those  who  make 
this  a  doctrine  is  with  the  Universal ists. 

The  existence  of  U.  as  a  distinct  religious  sect  is  a  feature 
of  American  rather  than  of  English  religious  society.  The 
existing  denomination  of  U.  dates  from  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  c.  An  English  preacher,  John  Murray,  came  to 
America  1770.  and  begain  promulgating  doctrines  later 
identified  with  Universalism.  He  addressed  assemblages  in 
various  towns  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  N.  J.  to  Mass. 
Churches  were  founded  in  various  places  (notably  one  in 
Gloucester,  Mass.),  and  ministers  installed:  there  were 
about  20  ministers  in  fellowship  with  Murrav  1800.  About 
that  time,  Ifosea  Ballou,  the  real  '  father  of  Universalism ' 
in  the  United  States,  was  rising  to  prominence.  His  teach- 
ing found  expression  in  the  Profession  of  Belief  adopted 
by  a  general  convention  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  1808.  The 
profession  was  as  follows: 

*  Art.  I.  We  believe  tliat  the  Holy  Scriptures .  . .  contain 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God,  ana  of  the  duty,  in- 
terest, and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

•  Art.  II.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature 
is  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
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Spirit  o^  grace,  wbo  will  finally  restore  tiie  whole  family 
of  maokiod  to  hollDess  and  happiDees. 

*  Art.  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happiness 
are  inseparably  connected,  and  that  belieyers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order,  and  practice  good  works;  for 
those  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men.' 

In  the  seyeral  states  of  the  Union,  the  Universalist 
churches  hold  conventions  with  lay  and  clerical  members 
as  delegates  from  the  local  churches.  The  general  con- 
vention meets  biennially,  and  is  composed  of  the  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  of  the  state  conventions  and  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  delegates  from  those  conventions— each  state 
being  entitled  to  one  clerical  and  two  lav  delegates,  imd 
to  an  additional  number  of  each  class  of  delegates  propor- 
tional to  the  aggregate  of  its  parishes  and  clergymeo. 
The  general  convention  has  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesias- 
tical organization  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  is  the  final  court 
of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  state  conventions. 
It  is  incorporated;  and  is  empowered  to  hold  real  and 
)>ersonal  estate  to  the  value  of  $500,000,  exclusively  for 
*  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  by  means  of  missions, 
publications,  and  other  agencies.'  Its  funds  aggregated 
(1896)  $271,014.  The  Woman's  Centenary  Assoc,  (organ- 
ized 1869)  is  the  women's  national  missionary  society,  hav- 
ing its  auxiliaries  in  the  several  states.  The  Toung  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Union  (organized  1889)  is  a  national  see. 
uniting  the  local  Christian  unions  of  young  people  for  re- 
ligious, philanthropic,  missionary,  and  reform  work. 

There  were  in  Canada  (1897)  11  churches  with  312  mem- 
bers; in  Scotland,  2  churches  with  95  members;  in  Japan, 
7  churches  with  117  members.  The  U.  had  in  the  United 
States  (1897):  Parishes.  998;  preachers,  789;  churches. 
805;  members,  48.501;  Sunday  schools,  646;  chh.  edifices, 
808:  value  of  chh.  property.  $9,961,067.  The  denomi- 
nation maintained  4  colleges.  Tufts  College  (near  Boston), 
St.  Lawrence  Univ.  (Canton,  N.  Y.),  Lombard  Univ. 
(Galesburg,  111.).  Buchtel  Coll.  (Akron,  C);  8  theol. 
schools,  5  academies,  some  of  which  are  unusually  weU- 
equippcd.  The  publishing  house  had  net  assets  (1897)  about 
$196,000. — See  Ballou's  Anc.  History  of  UniversalUm,  and 
Whittemore's  Modem  History. 
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UNIVER'SITY:  corporation  of  teachers  or  students  in- 
stituted for  promotion  of  the  higher  education.  The  proto- 
type of  modern  universities  may  be  sought  in  the  schools  of 
Isocrates  and  Plato  at  Athens,  and  the  Museum  at  Alex- 
andria. These  institutions  resembled  the  U.  of  after-times, 
both  in  their  objects  and  their  organization;  and  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  later  Byzantine  empire,  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  degree  was  conferred  on  those  who 
had  successfully  passed  through  the  tritium  or  quadrivwm, 
whicii  together  comprised  what  were  regarded  as  the  seven 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  U.  is,  however,  usually  con- 
sidered to  have  oHginated  in  the  12th  or  18th  c.  and  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  schools  attached  to  most  of  the 
cathednUs  and  monasteries  for  the  education  of  churchmen 
and  laymen,  and  for  bringing  together  the  few  learned  and 
scientific  men  in  Europe.  -  Such  an  institute  of  the  higher 
learning  was  at  firat  called  BPudium  or  studium  generals. 
When  a  teacher  of  eminence  appeared,  such  as  Abelard  or 
Peter  Lombard  at  Paris,  or  Imerius  at  Bologna,  a  con- 
course of  admiring  students  flocked  round  him;  and  the 
members  of  the  sttidium  generals  formed  themselves,  for 
mutual  support,  into  a  corporation,  on  which  the  general 
name  universitas  came  to  be  bestowed.  In  this  way  the 
oldest  universities  arose  spontaneously.  The  crowds  drawn 
from  every  country  of  Europe  to  Paris,  Bologna,  and  other 
educational  resorts  had  first  local  immunities  bestowed  on 
them  for  encouragement  of  learnine.  and  to  prevent  their 
resorting  elsewhere;  and  the  academical  societies  thus 
formed  were  by  papal  bulls  and  royal  charters  constituted 
aq  integral  part  of  the  church  and  state.  One  great  differ- 
ence existed  between  the  constitution  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant universities  of  early  times.  In  Paris,  the  teachers 
alone  constituted  the  corporation;  in  Bologna,  the  U.  con- 
sisted of  the  students  or  scholars,  who  at  first  held  the 
supreme  power,  and  appointed  the  academic  officials.  In 
this  respect  Bolo^a  became  the  model  of  the  subsequent 
universities  of  Italy  and  the  provincial  universities  of 
France,  which  were  corporations  of  students;  while  the 
universities  of  Great  Britain .  Germany,  Holland,  and  Scan- 
dinavia were,  like  Paris,  corporatious  of  teachers,  and  the 
Spanish  universities  occupied  an  intermediate  position. 
With  a  general  resemblance,  there  was  much  difference  in 
the  constitution  and  character  of  the  pre-Reformation 
universities,  the  form  of  each  being  the  result  of  a  combi- 
nation of  various  circumstances  and  ideas  acting  on.  an 
originally  spontaneous  convocation  of  teachers  and  schol- 
ars.   (See  Pabis:  Bologna:  etc.) 

The  several  facultiee  of  a  U.  are  subordinate  corpora- 
tions, consisting  of  the  aggregate  of  students  or  teachers 
in  a  particular  department  of  knowledge.  The  number  of 
faculties  has  varied  in  different  universities.  The  U.  of 
Paris  had  at  first  only  a  faculty  of  arta,  which,  as  early  as 
1169,  existed  as  a  separate  body,  with  organization  oi  its 
own.  Faculties  of  theolo^,  medicine,  and  canon  law 
were  added  in  the  13th  c.  Bologna  was  at  first  exclusive- 
ly, as  ft  co|iiinued  pre-eminently,  i^  school  of  Iftw,    Qj^t 
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ford  and  Cambridge,  in  iheir  origin,  existed  only  in  the 
faculty  of  arts.  Some  of  the  smaller  French  uniTershics. 
as  Orleans  and  Montpellier,  were  prohibited  fromteacbin; 
theology,  lest  they  should  become  rivals  to  Paris.  See 
University  of  France. 

The  grauting  of  degrees  was  the  mode  in  which  the  U. 
reproduced  itself.  A  degree  is  the  recognition  of  a  student 
having  made  a  certain  advance  in  his  career,  the  degree  of 
doctor  or  master,  in  its  original  idea,  entitling  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  conferred  to  teach  within  Die  limits  of 
the  U.  Toward  the  end  of  the  13lh  c,  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
^[ranted  to  the  U.  of  Paris  the  right  of  endowing  its  gradu- 
ates with  the  power  of  teaching  everywhere;  and  this  uni- 
versal decree,  making  the  recipient  of  it  a  member  of  the 
community  of  the  learned  throughout  Christendom,  be- 
came a  link  of  connection  between  the  universities  of 
Europe.  The  designation  of  BacJtelor,  borrowed  from  the 
term  indicating  the  probationary  stage  of  knighthood,  and 
implying  the  lowest  stage  of  U.  honor,  or  the  condition  of 
an  imperfect  graduate,  was  first  introduced  in  the  13th  c. 
in  the  U.  of  Paris,  where  the  bachelor,  though  intrusted 
with  certain  tutorial  functions,  had  no  legislative  power. 
The  right  of  teaching  {reg&ndS)  belonged  to  the  master, 
doctor,  or  other  perfect  ^mduate;  and  a  period  of  neces- 
sary regency  was  generally  fixed,  during  which  the  gradu- 
ates were  bound  to  teach,  and  after  the  expiiy  of  which 
they  were  at  liberty  to  become  non-regents.  In  the  course 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  endow  a  select  number 
of  the  graduates  as  public  authorized  teachers;  these  privi- 
leged and  salaried  graduates  were  designated  profeeson, 
and  instruction  by  professors  more  or  less  supplanted  the 
original  plan  of  teaching  by  graduates. 

The  poverty  of  a  proportion  of  the  students,  and  the  de- 
sirableness of  domestic  superintendence,  suggested  the  in- 
stitution of  halls  endowed  with  property  and  corporate 
privileges,  called  colleges.  Though  originally  a  provision 
for  poor  scholars,  tbey  soon  assumed  the  character  of 
boarding-houses  for  all  classes  of  students,  where  they 
were  privately  trained  and  prepared  for  the  public  lect- 
ures. Colleges  seem  to  have  been  introduced  first  in  Paiis, 
where  most  of  them  became'  appropriated  to  a  paiticular 
faculty,  or  department  of  a  faculty.  The  college  of  the 
Sorbonne  (q.v.),  founded  1250,  came  to  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure identified  with  the  theological  faculty.  Regent  masters 
were  named  by  the  faculties  as  lecturers  in  the  colleges, 
attendance  on  whom  was  made  equivalent  to  attendance  ou 
the  public  courses  in  the  schools  of  the  U.,  and  eventually 
the  college  lectures  were  thrown  open  to  all  members  of 
the  U. ;  and  it  became  obligatory  in  the  faculty  of  arts, 
and  usual  in  the  other  faculties,  to  become  a  member  of 
0ome  college. 

The  two  highest  U.  ofllcers  have  generally  been  the 
rector  and  the  chancellor,  the  former  being  the  head  of 
the  U.  in  everything  except  the  granting  of  degrees,  which 
are  conferred  by  the  latter  as  the  fountain  of  honor.  Be- 
sides the  division  into  faculties,  there  was  in  most  of  the 
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contiaental  universities  a  division  of  the  graduates  and 
students  into  nations,  in  respect  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belonged.  In  Paris,  the  faculty  of  arts  was  divided 
into  four  nations,  French,  Picard,  Norman,  and  German 
or  English;  and  after  the  13th  c.  these  four  nations  under 
their  respective  procurators,  and  the  three  subsequently 
added  faculties  under  their  deans,  constituted  the  seven 
component  parts  of  the  U.  The  rector,  with  the  procura- 
tors and  deans,  formed  a  court  having  cognizance  of  all 
matters  relating  to  discipline,  from  which  there  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  U.,  and  thence  to  the  parliament  of  Fails.  In 
bologna,  after  faculties  of  philosophy,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology had  been  added  to  those  of  civil  and  canon  law,  the 
students  were  classed  as  ultrcunontani  and  eitramontani, 
and  each  class  divided  into  nations,  presided  over  by  their 
several  counselors  or  procurators. 

TbeU.,  with  modifications  according  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  society,  has  survived  the  revolutions  of  seven 
centuries.  At  present,  Europe  has  about  100  universities, 
some  dating  from  the  13th  and  13th  c,  and  others  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  antiquity,  including  some  founded  in  the 
19th  c.  More  than  80  belong  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
20  to  Italy;  HoHand,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  and  Greece  contain  in  all  about  80  universl- 
ties.  England  has  five— two  ancient,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; three  modem,  London,  Durham,  and  the  Victoria 
U.  Scotland  has  the  five  universities  of  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee;  and  Ire- 
land has  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Queen's  (q.v.) 
University. 

Of  the  universities  of  Germany,  the  oldest  are  Prague, 
founded  1348,  and  Vienna  1865.  Heidelberg  dates  from 
1386;  Leipzig,  1409;  TObingen,  1477;  Jena,  1558;  Halle. 
1694;  GOttineen,  1787;  Berlin.  1810;  and  Bonn,  1818.  The 
chief  adminwtrative  body  of  the  German  universities  is 
the  Senatus  Academicus,  composed  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, presided  over  by  a  rector  elected  yearly,  or  (at  Halle 
and  Ttibingen)  by  a  chancellor  appointed  for  life,  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline  being,  however,  intrusted  to  a  separate 
court,  presided  over  by  a  iudicial  oflSoer  called  the  syndic. 
There  is  a  recognized  gradation  in  the  professorial  office. 
The  highest  class  are  ordinary  prqfusors,  generally  men  of 
eminence  in  their  respective  departments,  elected  by  gov- 
ernment out  of  three  candidates  submitted  by  the  faculty 
to  which  they  belong.  Next  to  them  are  the  extraordi- 
nary  professors  of  the  same  branches,  with  smaller  sala- 
ries; and  then  the  class  of  privat-doc&nts,  who,  in  the  course 
of  time,  qualify  themselves  to  be  extraonUnaiy  profes- 
sors. An  ordinary  professor  must  deliver  public  lectures 
on  the  branch  to  which  he  is  appointed;  an  extraordinary 
professor,  or  privat-docent,  may  lecture  on  what  subject 
he  pleases.  The  student  is  mostly  at  liberty  to  attend 
what  lectures  he  pleases;  but  licenses  to  practice  certain 
professions,  benefices  in  the  church,  and  other  posts,  are 
given  only  to  persons  who  have  gone  through  a  certain 
course  of  U.  study.    In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
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classes  of  instruction,  there  are  teachers  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  other  branches  not  forming  part  of  the  cor- 
riculum.  The  BuracB,  foundations  resembling  in  their 
origin  the  English  colleges,  and  the  Canvikt,  or  free  table, 
are  institutions  for  benefit  of  the  poorer  students,  from 
the  former  of  which  is  derived  the  name  burseha,  pop- 
ularly applied  to  a  student  in  Germany.  '  The  Oermaa 
U.  system  is  admirably  adapted  foi*  advancement  of 
science;  its  deficiency  is  chiefly  in  appliances  for  superin- 
tending the  progress  of  the  individual  student.  The  pro- 
fessor is  often  more  an  instructor  of  the  world  at  large  by 
his  writing,  than  of  his  students  by  his  lectures. — For 
some  principal  (German  universities,  see  titles  of  their  re- 
spective towns. 

The  two  great  English  universities  are  little  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Paris  and  Bologna.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.  Oxford  took  nearly 
as  important  a  part  in  science  and  political  life  as  Paris  iv- 
self,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  intimate  ties,  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  Oxford  acting  at  the  same  time 
as  regent-masters  in  Paris.  It  espousal  the  cause  of  the 
barons  against  the  crown,  and  while  preserving  an  intimate 
relation  with  the  church,  generally  sided  against  ecclesi- 
astical abuses.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  not  unlike 
the  continental  universities  in  their  ong^,  developed  them- 
selves in  a  manner  peculiar  to  England.  From  an  early 
period  it  was  the  practice  of  the  students  to  live  in  com- 
mon in  halls  or  hostels,  rented  from  the  bun^hers,  under 
the  charge  of  a  common  teacher.  In  1280  there  were  84 
halls  at  Cambridge,  some  containing  20  to  40  masters  of 
arts,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  younger  students. 
In  the  course  of  time,  colleges  were  endowed  bv  benevo- 
lent persons  for  maintenance  of  the  poorer  students,  and 
the  name  $om,  or  fellows,  was  applieci  to  the  recipients  of 
the  endowments.  This  assistance  was  originally  meant  to 
last  no  longer  than  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study; 
but  as  most  of  the  »ocii  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
and  had  no  other  means  of  support,  an  understanding 
gradually  arose  that  the  aid  furnished  by  the  college  should 
be  continued  to  the  sociiu  till  he  obtained  a  benefice. 
These  provisions  gradually  increased  in  number  and  im- 
portHUce;  and  a  practice  was  introduced  of  the  colleges 
receiving  wealthier  students  as  boarders — the  origin  of  the 
class  of  commoners  or  students  not  on  the  foundaticm. 
Most  of  the  halls  fell  into  decay,  and  those  that  remained 
received  a  collegiate  character.  In  the  15th  c.  fellowships 
were  no  longer  endowed  to  assist  students  going  throuni 
their  course  of  study,  but  as  a  permanent  provision  &r 
poor  young  men  of  the  clerical  order  who  showed  taste 
Tor  learned  pursuits;  and  the  degree  of  master  was  made 
a  necessary  condition  for  holding  them.  In  this  way  the 
colleges  became  the  U.:  the  U.  acquired  a  semi-monastic 
character,  which  has  since  more  or  less  adhered  to  it;  and 
a  tutorial  system  of  education  within  the  colleges  was 
almost  entirely  substituted  for  instructions  by  U.  profes- 
sors,   For  two  centuries  the  s^ff  of  professors  |^s  hml 
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little  (o  do  with  a(Ademical  education  or  discipline.  The 
instruction  of  the  student  is  committed  to  college  tutors, 
assisted  by  private  tutors,  aud  attendance  on  the  professors 
is  in  general  required  neither  for  U.  rank  nor  for  college 
emoluments.  The  tutorial  system  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  the  instructor  a  greater  hold  over  the 
student's  attention.  On  the  other  hand  it  lacks  the  ad- 
vantages arising  out  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  profes- 
sorial system:  and  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  a  mixt- 
ure of  both  systems  of  teachmg  is  better  than  either  alone. 
An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  new  statutes  to  render  the 
profeS;^>rial  office  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  less  of  a  sine- 
cure than  formerly.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  English  universities  is  their  wealth  in  endowments. 
According  to  the  Univerntiei  Commission  Report  (1874), 
the  annual  revenue  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  amounted 
to  about  £750,000,  of  which  endowments  provide  £614,- 
000.    For  the  mode  of  government,  see  Cambbidgb,  Uiti- 

YBB8ITT  of:  OxFORD  UNrVERSITT. 

Of  the  three  modem  English  universities,  London  U. 
(q.v.)  was  established  by  royal  charter  1886.  It  is  wholly 
unlike  the  older  Enfi;li8h  foundations,  and  is  substantially 
an  examining  board,  empowered  to  grant  degrees  to  all 
persons  found  qualified,  wheresoever  their  education  may 
have  been  pursued.  Durham  (q.v.)  U.  was  opened  for 
students  1888,  and  obtained  the  right  of  conferring  decrees 
by  royal  charter  1887.  The  general  provisiouM  for  educa- 
tion are  similar  to  those  pf  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
U.  has  connected  with  it  a  medical  college  and  one  of  nat- 
ural science  in  Newcastle.  The  charter  granted  to  the 
Victoria  U.  in  1880  is  meanwhile  relevant  to  Owens  Col- 
^e^  (q-v-)  only,  but  contemplates  the  affiliation  of  other 
suitably  equipped  colleees. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  since 
1608  returned  two  members  each  to  parliament;  the  U.  of 
Dublin  has  the  same  privilege;  while  London  U.  elects 
one. 

The  universities  of  Scotland  apfroached  much  more 
nearly  to  the  type  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  than 
of  England.  The  teaching  as  well  as  governing  body  were 
the  professors.  Though  nearly  all  the  students  were 
Scotchmen,  they  were  nevertheless  divided,  according  to 
continental  usage,  into  four  nations,  named  from  the  {mrts 
of  Scotland  to  which  they  belonged.  The  act  of  1858 gave 
a  uniform  constitution  to  all  the  Scottish  universities,  each 
of  which  has  now  three  governing  bodies,  the  senatus 
academicus,  the  university  court,  and  the  general  coun- 
cil; the  chief  officers  being  the  principal,  the  rector,  the 
chancellor,  and  the  vice-chancellor.  The  universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews,  and  the  universities  of  Glas- 
gow and  Aberdeen,  form  two  constituencies,  each  repre- 
sented by  one  member  of  parliament.— For  the  Scotch 
Universities,  see  Abbbdebn:  Dundee:  Edinburgh,  Uni- 
VBRSiTT  of:  Glasoow,  UmyEBSiTT  OF:  Andrews,  St. 

In  Ireland,  the  (J.  of  Dublin  was  founded  1591  (see  Dub- 
UN,  UNiysBfliTT  OF):  it  sends  two  members  to  parliameot. 
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Tlie  Queen's  U.  in  Ireland,  having  its  seat  in  Dublin  Castle, 
was  founded  by  royal  charter  1850,  and  empowered  to  grant 
degrees  to  students  of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  (q.v.) 
respectively  at  Belfast.  Cork,  aud  Gal  way.  A  bill  passed 
1879,  altered  ito  title  to  the  Royal  U.,  and  gave  it  rieht  to 
grant  degrees  to  all  qualified  comers.  The  '  Catholic  U. 
of  Ireland,'  depending  for  maintenance  largely  on  volun* 
tary  subscriptions,  has  no  state  charter,  but  has  several 
affiliated  colleges. 

The  British  colonies  have  several  universities.  In  Can- 
ada numerous  institutions  claim  the  title:  among  the  more 
important  are  McGill  U.,  Montreal;  the  U.  of  Toronto; 
Dalhousie  College,  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  Laval 
U.  in  Quebec,  a  Rom.  Cath.  institution.  Australia  hat 
well-equipped  universities  at  Melbourne  (founded  1854), 
Sydney  (1852).  and  Adelaide  (1874);  New  Zealand  has  one 
at  Dunedin ;  and  Cape  Colony  has  a  recently  founded  but 
thrivhig  U.  at  Cape  Town.  Malta  has  had  a  U.  at  Valetta 
since  1888.  The  three  universities  of  India,  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  have  several  affiliated  colleges. 

Of  universities  in  the  United  States  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
ffeneially,  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  those 
institutions  which  may  fairly  be  called  universities,  and 
the  rest  of  the  multitude  of  *  universities  and  colleges '  of 
the  govt  reports  (see  Collbgb).  Of  these,  some  are  insig- 
nificant or  rudimentary,  but  most  of  them  erant  degrees  of 
some  sort.  There  are  in  the  west  and  souUiwest  many  es- 
tablishments that  call  themselves  universities,  though  dif- 
fering as  widely  as  possible  in  rahk,  some  being  of  a  grade 
scarcely  above  academies.  The  total  number  of  *  univer- 
sities and  colleges '  (1891)  was  415;  with  total  instructors 
7,918  (of  which  1,481  in  preparatory,  8,988  in  collegiate, 
1,755  in  professional  depte.);  total  students  118,581  (pre- 
jMimtory  89,415,  collegiate  44,138,  graduate  dept.  1,998,  pro- 
fessional 15,611);  endowed  professorships  471;  vols,  in 
libraries  4,152,058;  value  of  scientific  apparatus  $8,685,885; 
of  grounds  and  buildings  $64,259,844:  permanent  produc- 
tive funds  $74,070,415;  total  annual  income  $10,801,918; 
benefactions  in  previous  year  $1,006,474.— The  U.  S.  govt, 
exercises  no  control  over  education  other  than  for  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Some  of  the  schools  of  higher 
education  nave  been  founded  by  the  ptirticular  state  in 
which  they  stand,  and  are  wholly  controlled  by  the  state; 
some,  partly  endowed  by  the  state,  and  to  some  extent  reg- 
ulated by  representatives  of  the  state,  are  non-sectarian; 
the  numerous  sectarian  ones  are  founded  and  managed  by 
ecclesiastical  bodies.  Into  these  three  classes  the  *  univer- 
sities '  may  be  divided.  The  best  type  of  college  is  a  cor- 
poration wiih  a  charter  from  the  state,  and  supported  hr 
endowments,  donations,  and  fees.  Its  head  is  called  presi- 
dent, fl;enerally  chosen  by  trustees;  the  chief  authority  is 
committed  to  a  body  of  trustees  or  overseers,  some  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  state;  while  the  executive  U  mainly 
in  the  hands  oi  the  faculty,  consisting  of  professors  and 
other  instructors.  The  course  of  study,  comprising  the 
chief  subjects  of  a  libei-al  education,  extends  over  foot 
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'  years.  The  degree  usually  conferred  at  graduation  is  B.  A. 
InstaDces  of  colleges  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  universities 
ire  Harvard  U.  (q.v.),  Yale  U.  (q.v.),  Cornell  U.  (q.v.), 
Princeton  U.  (q.v.),  U.  of  Michigan  (sec  Mich.,  U.  of), 
Columbia  U.  (oj.)  in  New  York,  Johns  Hopkins  U.  (q.v.), 
Northwestern  U.  (q.v.);  see  others  also  under  their  respect- 
ive titles.  (See  New  Yobk  (State)  for  the  U.  of  the  State 
of  New  York.)  Oberlin  College  (q.v.),  Ohio,  has  long 
done  excellent  practical  work  on  an  extensive  scale.  A 
recent  institution  of  high  rank  is  Clark  U.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Lake  Forest  U.  (Presb.),  near  Chicago,  is  rapidly 
rising  in  importance.  Two  institutions  now  being  founded 
on  the  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  scale,  are  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  U.  in  Cal.,  and  Chicago  U.  (under  Bapt. 
control)  at  Chicago. 

See  (f uither)  College:  also  the  several  special  titles  of 
important  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous  European  univer- 
sities are  now  defunct;  e.g.,  those  of  Cologne  (founded 
1888).  Erfurt  (1892);  or  incorporated  with  more  recent  ones, 
as  Wittenberg. 

See  Savigny,  Oeiehiehie  de$  Bdmisehen  RechU  im  MiUel- 
alter;  Von  Raumer,  Oeiehiehie  der  Pddagogik;  Von  Sybel, 
Die  DeuUeJienund  die  Auewdiriigen  Univerntdten;  Crevier, 
Hiitoire  de  I'  Umv&rsiU  de  Paris;  Maiden,  History  of  UrU- 
tersilies  and  Aeademieal  Degrees;  Eirkpatrick,  mstorieMff 
Beceiwd  Coneeption  of  a  University;  Huber,  Hisiorv  of  Bnf 
lish  Universities;  Wood,  History  and  Antiquities  qfOafora; 
Dyer,  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Mullinger, 
History  <^  we  University  of  Cambridge;  Hart,  Bermcm 
Universities;  Reports  of  RoycU  Commissions  eaneeming  the 
Universities  of  aeoUand;  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Oifotd 
and  Cambridge  Universities. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  Oxford:  oldest  college  in 
the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  said  to  have  been  fgunded  by  Alfred 
the  Great  872.  It  was  restored  by  William  of  Durham, 
rector  of  Wearmouth,  who,  1249,  left  ntoney  as  permanent 
endowment  for  a  certain  number  of  '  masters,'  preference 
being  given  to  those  born  nearest  the  city  or  Durham. 
Among  its  subsequent  benefactors  are— EiuK  Henry  IV., 
who  founded  (1408)  three  fellowships,  at  the  request  of 
Bp.  Skirlaw  of  Durham  (who  also  is  ranked  as  a  '  benefac- 
tor *);  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  three  fellow- 
ships (1442),  Sir  Simon  Bennet,  Bart.,  four  fellowships  and 
four  scholarships  (1681).  In  1714  Dr.  John  Radclifle 
founded  2  fellowships,  tenable  for  10  years  by  masters  of 
aits,  who  must  travel  abroad  during  5  years.  The  present 
foundation  consists  of  1  master,  18  fellows,  12  sdiolars, 
and  several  exhibitioners.  The  patronage  consists  of  10 
livings. 

UNIVERSITY  (AND  School)  EXTENSION:  scheme 
for  making  available  to  the  public,  outside  of  the  schools, 
the  benefits  of  systematic  oral  or  written  teachlnic  of  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  It  originated  in  England 
with  the  courses  of  lectures  civen  by  James  Stuart  to 
-  women's  clubs  In  the  n.  of  England  about  1867-78,  which 
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proved  Tcry  popular,  and  were  soon  extended  to  bodies  of 
workingmen.  In  connection  with  tbe  lectures  there  grew 
up  a  demand  for  a  class  or  review  liour  for  answering  ques- 
tions! during  up  difficulties,  etc.  He  soon  formulated 
plans  for  systematic  study  in  tbe  intervals  of  the  lectures. 
At  Mr.  Stuart's  suggestion  tbe  system  was  adopted  1873  bj 
the  Univ.  of  Cambndge  (of  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  a  fellow 
and  lecturer),  which  offered  to  supply  the  towns  of  Sogland 
with  instructors  in  various  departments  of  knowledge  under 
the  control  of  the  univ.  The  system  became  rapidly  and 
widelv  popular.  In  1876  the  London  Soc.  for  the  extension 
of  uufverKity  teaching  was  founded,  and  in  1885  the  Univ. 
'of  Oxford  took  up  the  work.  Tbe  number  of  lectures  in 
each  course  was  fixed  at  10,  to  be  given  weekly,  and  fol- 
lowed in  each  case  by  a  conference  or  class.  A  syllabus 
giving  an  outline  of  the  lectures  and  suggestions  for  refer- 
ence, reading,  and  questions  to  b^  answered  in  weekly 
papers,  soon  became  part  of  the  system,  whidi  concluded 
Its  work  with  an  examination  graded  by  univ.  standards. 
After  Oxford  took  up  the  system,  travelling  libraries  of 
about  50  books  each  on  the  subjects  of  the  respective 
courses  of  study,  and  summer  assemblies  on  the  Chautauqua 
plan,  became  added  features.  About  400  centres  of  U.  £. 
have  now  been  formed  in  England,  and  courses  are  now 
given  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  between  60,000  and 
80,000  students. 

The  system  was  introduced  into  the  U.  8.  in  1887  by 
J.  N.  Larned,  supt.  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  but  gained  no 

feneral  acceptance  till  taken  up  in  1890  bv  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  lead  of  Provost  William  Pepper, 
who  sent  Mr.  Qeovge  Henderson  to  England  expressly  to 
study  tbe  methods  A^d  results  of  its  working^ there.  The 
American  Soc.  for  the  Extension  of  Univ.  Teachine  was 
formed  in  Pbiladelphia.  Numerous  universities  and  col- 
leges, including.  Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Chicago, 
took  up  the  work,  which  has  now  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  celebrated  Chautauqua  course  (see  Chau- 
tauqua Institutions)  is  really  a  form  of  U.  £•  work. 
Under  the  direction  of  Edmund  J.  James,  pres.  of  tbe 
American  soc.,  a  seminary  for  tbe  training  of  U.  £.  lecturrs 
was  established  in  1898,  and  summer  meetings  for  U.  £. 
students  instituted.  For  1804-5,  the  American  soa  for  the 
extension  of  university  teaching  reported  126  courses  of  728 
lectures,  with  total  attendance  20,000;  in  addition  to  which 
more  than  800  lectures  in  similar  lines  were  given  by 
vudous  universities  and  colleges  working  independently — 
the  total  attendance  being  estimated  at  100,000.  (In  these 
statistics  the  Chautauqua  work  is  not  included.)  MAgazinea 
issued  in  the  interests  of  the  movement  are:  ITis  OUken 
(Phila.);  The  Univernty  Extermoii  Journal  (liOndon,  Con^ 
stable  &  Co.);  in  addition  to  these  are  the  circulars,, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  of  tbe  American  Soc.  (address:  University 
Extension,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Phila.);  drculara 
on  the  N.  T.  state  work  may  be  obtained  from  MelvU 
Pewey,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  f<?es  o(  membership  are  exceedingly  low— via.,  for 
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re^tration,  with  one  course  of  10  lectures  or  lessous,  $1; 
additional  courses,  each  $1;  registration,  with  6  syllabuses, 
$1;  additional  syllabuses,  20  cts.  each,  or  6  for  $1;  regis- 
tration, with  one  printed  course  of  lectures,  $1;  additional 
printed  courses,  $1  each;  annual  membership,  with  6 
printed  courses,  $5;  annual  membership,  with  25  lecture 
or  lesson  coupons  for  any  course,  $5.  Liberal  proYision  is 
made,  on  similarly  reasonable  terms,  for  courses  of  lectures 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO:  see  CracAGo.UwiTEK- 
aiTT  OF.    [Likewise,  for  similar  Titles.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PRANCE:  term  specifically  applied 
to  the  whole  French  governmental  system  of  education  as 
centralized  and  controlled  in  one  body.  In  France,  since 
the  rerolution.  the  word  University  has  acquired  a  mean- 
ing widely  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  other  coun- 
trfes— the  expression  '  University  de  France '  beinff  nearly 

Suivalent  to  *  national  system  of  education  of  France.' 
1  the  old  universities  of  the  country  having  been  swept 
away  at  the  Revolution,  education  bad  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. After  various  attempts  at  the  establishment  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  central  schools  in  the  departments, 
the  imperial  govt  adopted  a  new  qrttem,  by  which  the 
whole  educational  machinery  of  the  country  was  central- 
ized St  Paris,  and  committed  to  a  body  called  the  Uniyer- 
dty,  with  a  grand-master  at  its  head,  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil. The  system  has  since  undergone  various  alterations. 
The  govemine  body,  as  well  for  higher  educational  insti- 
tutes 18  for  elementary  schools,  is  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  supported  by  a  supreme  educational  court 
and  18  iDspectors-general.  Prunce  is  divided  into  16  edu- 
cational districts,  called  Academies,  within  whose  bounds 
exist  (me  or  more  of  the  Faculties  of  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  science  and  literature.  Such  faculties  are  found 
in  18  towns  besides  Paris;  but  only  in  Paris  are  the  five 
co-existing  faculties  organized  into  a  university.  The 
monopoly,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  U.  of  F.,  of  opening 
schools  of  law  and  medicine,  and  of  conferring  degrees, 
was  abolished  1876.  The  Rom.  Catholics  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  to  institute  colleges  claiming  the  dignity 
of  universities,  but  under  ecclesiasiical  control:  thus  there 
iff  now  a  '  Catholic  Univ.  of  Paris.'  The  official  lisU  of 
1880  recognized  7  faculties  of  theology,  12  of  law,  15  of 
the  sdences,  15  of  letters,  and  6  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 
— For  the  Paris  faculties  of  the  U.  of  F.,  see  Sorbonnb. 
The  College  de  France  (q.v.)  is  a  quite  distinct  institution, 
independent  of  the  U.  of  France. 

UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENTS :  see  College  and 
UHrvEBSiTT  Settlements. 

UNTVOCAL,  a.  'O-nW d-kal\L,  unus,  one;  wedlis,  sound- 
ing, sonorous — from  vox  or  rocem,  a  voice:  P.  unitoque;  It. 
unifxteo,  univocal]:  having  one  meaning  only;  having  uni- 
son of  sound;  unmistakable:  N.  a  woi*d  having  one  signifi- 
cation or  meaning.  UniVocally,  ad.  41,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken. 
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UNJOIKED-^UNKIAK-SKELESSI. 

UNJOINED,  a.  iin-joynd:  Dot  connected;  not  united. 

UNJOINTED,  a.  unrJoynfM:  having  no  joinings;  hav- 
ing no  articulation,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant 

UNJUDQED,  a.  unjujd:  not  tried;  not  censured  rashly. 

UNJUST,  a.  unjust :  not  Just;  not  actuated  or  acting 
by  principles  of  xighi  or  equity;  contrary  to  the  standard  (3 
right;  not  equitable.    Unjustly,  ad.  wrongfully. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE,  a.  un^O-fia-bl:  that  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  right;  that  cannot  be  defended.  Uitjus'tifi'- 
ABLT,  ad.  Unjus'tifibd,  a.  not  vindicated;  not  pardoned. 
UNJtis'TiFi'ABLKNEes,  n.  -MUnis,  the  quality  of  bdng  un- 
justifiable. 

UNKEMPT,  a.  Hn-kimt  [see  Comb  1]:  uncombed;  un- 
polished. 

UNKENNEL,  v.  Unian'tUl:  to  drive  from  a  hole,  as  a 
fox;  to  release  from  a  kennel;  to  rouse  from  secrecy.  Un- 
ksn'nbu^iko,  imp.  Unken'nellbd.  pp.:  Ajdj.  let  loose 
from  confinement;  driven  from  his  hole,  as  a  fox. 

UNKSNT,  a.  Hn-khU:  \rOB,  and  Scot,  unknown. 

UNKBPT,  a.  Hn-kipi:  not  retained  or  preserved;  nd 
observed. 

UNKIAR-SKELESSI,  Hn^kMr-ikd-Mae:  small  town 
near  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  giving 
name  to  a  treaty  concluded  there  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  1838.  This  treaty,  which  consisted  of  six  articles, 
was  for  mutual  defensive  alliance:  but  a  secret  article  was 
subjoined,  by  which  the  sultan  agreed  to  close  the  Strait  of 
the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign  vessels  of  war  whenever 
Russia  should  be  at  war.  By  the  ti-eaty  at  London  1841, 
which  annulled  the  stipulations  of  U.-S.,  it  was  agreed  that 
no  foreign  ship  of  war  should  enter  the  strait  except  with 
the  permission  of  Turkey. 
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UNKIND— UNLAW. 

UNKIND,  a.  un-kind^:  not  benevolent;  not  obliging, 
barab;  cruel;  in  OK,  unnatural.  Unkind'lt.  ad.  in  au 
unkind  manner;  without  kindness  or  affection;  in  OE.,  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  nature:  Adj.  barsb;  disagreeable;  in 
OB  t  unnatural;  contrary  to  nature;  malignant.  Umkixd'' 
NBss.  n.  want  of  good- will;  disobliging  treatment;  want  of 
natural  affection.  Unkind  unsbs,  n.  quality  of  being  un- 
kindly; malignity;  ill-will. 

UNKING.  ▼.  un-king':  to  deprive  of  royalty.  Unking- 
LiKB,  a.  iin-klng'lik,  or  Ukking'lt,  a.  unbecoming  a  king; 
not  noble. 

UNKI8S.  V.  Hn-kW:  in  OB.,  to  cancel  an  oath  or  obliga- 
tion by  kissing  again.    Unkjbskd.  a.  un-kUH,  ndt  kiasea. 

UN  KNIGHTLY,  a.  un-nU'ti:  unbecoming  a  knight. 

UNKNIT,  V.  dn-nii*:  to  separate;  to  loose;  to  open  out 
work  that  baa  been  knit. 

UNKNOT,  V.  un-nbf:  to  untie;  to  free  from  knots.  Uw 
knot'ted,  a.  -tid,  untied. 

UNKNOWING,  a.  ini-nding:  not  knowing;  ic^orant. 
Unknow'ingly,  ad.  Unknow  able.  a.  -nd'a-hl,  that  can- 
not be  known ;  incapable  of  being  known :  N.  that  which  can- 
not be  known.  Unknown',  a.  not  known:  not  understood 
clearly;  doubtful;  not  recognized  by  remembrance;  not  as- 
certained; greater  than  is  imagined;  in  OE.,  not  having  had 
intercourse  with;  not  having  had  communication:  >r  one 
who  cannot  be  identified;  a  stranger.  Unknown  to,  not 
within  the  knowledge  of.  Thb  unknown,  that  which  is 
not  or  cannot  be  known. 

UNLABORIOUS,  a.  un'tH-hdrl-m:  not  laborious;  not 
difficult  to  be  done.  Un'labo'iuously,  ad.  Unla'borbd, 
a.  not  tilled;  that  offers  without  effort;  easy;  not  stiff,  as 
speech.    • 

UNLACE,  ▼.  un-lds:  to  loose  from  a  fastening  of  cord 
or  strings  passed  through  holes;  in  OB.,  to  divest  of  orna- 
ments or  dress.    UnLac  ing,  imp.    Unlaced',  pp. 

UNLADE,  ▼.  un-ldd':  to  unload;  to  take  out  the  cargo 
of.    Unlading,  imp.    Unladen,  pp. 

UNLADYLIKE,  a.  iin-ldUPi-llk:  not  becoming  a  lady. 

UNLAID,  a.  Unldd^:  not  placed;  not  fixed;  not  allayed 
or  pacified. 

UNLAMENTED,  a.  tmUl-mintH:  not  regretted;  not 
mourned  for. 

UNLASH,  ▼.  Hn-ULsh':  to  loose,  as  what  is  bound  with  a 
rope  to  something  else. 

UNLATCH,  v.  ^nldeh':  to  open  or  loose  by  lifting  the 
latch. 

VKLAYlQBED,tL.iin'l&v'Uhi:  not  lavished:  notwasted; 
not  thrown  away. 

UNLAW,  V.  un-law':  in  OB.,  to  take  from  law  its  author- 
ity; in  8coU  law,  to  impose  a  fine  on:  N.  in  8eoU  law,  a 
fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  law-breakers;  an  offense  against 
the  law. 
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UNLAWFUL-UNLEVEL. 

UNLAWFUL,  a.  {inrlav>'fiU:  contrary  to  law;  illegal: 
bairtard.    Umlaw^fttllt,  ad.    UNLAw'FULincas,  n.  state  of 
being  illegal  or  illegitimate. 
"    UNLAY,  V.  Un-l&':  to  untwist,  as  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

UNLEARN,  ▼.  unUm':  to  forget  something  that  has 
been  learned.  Unlbarm'ing,  imp.  Unlbarked',  pp. 
'Urnd,  forgotten:  Adj.  Hn^^m'id,  ignorant;  not  instructed; 
not  gained  by  study;  in  OK,  not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 
Unlbabn'bdlt,  ad. 

UNLEAVENED,  a.  ^n-VMnd:  not  fermented,  as  bread. 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD:  as  especially  assigned  for 
use  in  the  Eucharist  (q.v.),  bread  made  without  leaveu  or 
yeast:  bread  in  which  no  ferment  or  leaven  has  been  used. 
— Among  the  Jews  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  U.  B. 
The  use  of  U.  B.  in  the  Eucharist  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  the  Latin  Church  on  one  hand  aud 
the  Greek  and  other  oriental  churches  on  the  other;  with 
the  latter  of  whom  the  Reformed  churches  in  later  times 
have  conformed  in  their  practice  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  early  history  of  the  usage  is  obscure:  but  the  Western 
Church  bad  certainly,  from  a  very  remote  date,  employed 
a&ym$,  or  U.  B. ;  nor  was  this  usage  made  a  subject  of  con* 
troversy  with  the  Latins  by  Photius,  on  occasion  of  the 
dispute  between  the  churches,  which  arose  during  his  pa- 
triarchate.  In  the  later  controversy,  however,  under 
Michael  Cerularius  (see  Grebk  Church),  the  question  of 
azyms  became  very  prominent,  and  the  diversity  of  practice 
is  still  in  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The 
principal  argument  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  leavened 
bread  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Last  Supper 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover, 
i.e.,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  on  which  day  com- 
mon bread,  and  not  the  azyms,  must  have  been  used;  and 
on  this  and  some  other  grounds,  some  writers,  even  among 
the  Rom.  Catholics,  especially  the  learned  Jesuit  Sirmono, 
have  maintained  that  the  Last  Supper  was  actually  cele- 
brated in  leavened  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  however^  it 
is  contended  that  the  Last  Supper,  being  held  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Christ's  celebra- 
tion of  the  Passover,  and  therefore  (Ex.  xii.  8-20),  that- 
the  bread  can  have  been  no  other  than  azym,  or  unleav- 
ened. All  Rom.  Catholic  writers,  and  the  more  learned 
among  the  Greeks,  are  agreed  that  the  Eucharist  may  be 
vcUidly  consecrated  with  either  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread. 

UNLESS,  conl.  ^n-M  [originally  written  onle$9,  cnUue, 
a  combination  of  on  with  lewV.  except;  if  not;  supposing 
that  not:  also  used  prepositionally  by  Shakespeare. 

UNLESSONED,  a.  itn-Us'nd:  not  taught. 

UNLETTERED,  a.  un-let'Urd:  not  learned;  untaught; 
illiterate:  ignorant;  not  marked  with  letters. 

UNLEVEL.  a.  un-Uv'H:  not  even.  Uivf^v'QLLVPi  1^ 
BQt  levelled;  not  laW  ?yeQ, 
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UNLICENSED— UNMAIDENLY. 

UNLICENSED,  a.  fin-lVshui:  not  licensed;  without 
peimission  bj  authority;  carried  on  without  authority. 

UNLICKED,  a.  ttnlikt::  shapeless;  not  formed  to 
smoothness;  rough;  uncultured. 

UNUOHTED,  a.  un-llf^d:  not  lighted,  as  a  lamp;  not 
kindled;  not  illuminateil. 

UNLIGHTSOME.  a.  un-tiftiim:  dark;  wanting  light. 

UNLIKE,  a.  un-lVtf:  having  no  resemblance;  dissimilar. 
Uklikb'lt,  a.  improbable;  such  as  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected:  Ad.  improbably.  UinLiKB'NBSS,  n.  want  of  re- 
semblance. Unlikb'lihood,  n.,  or  UNUKB'LmKSs,  n. 
state  of  being  unlikely;  improbability. 

UNLIMBER,  V.  tin-Hw^Wr;  in  artillery,  to  detach  the 
limber  from  (a  field-piece).  Unlim'bbring,  imp.  Un- 
lim'bered,  pp. 

UNLIMITED,  a.  un-lim%m:  not  limited;  having  no 
bounds;  indefinite;  not  restrained.  UNLiii'iTBDNBse.  n. 
-nis,  the  state  of  being  unlimited.  Unlim'itablb,  a.  -td-id, 
in  OB,,  incapable  of  being  limited. 

UNLINEAL,  a.  ut^'lln'Ml:  not  lineal;  not  coming  in 
the  order  of  succession. 

UNLINING,  n.  un-lin'ing:  in  boi.,  the  separation  of 
parts  originally  united;  same  as  Chorisib. 

UNLINK.  V.  Hn^ngk':  to  separate  links;  to  disconnect; 
to  loosen. 

UNLIQUEPIED,  a.  un-lik'wi-fld:  not  dissolved. 

UNLIQUIDATED,  a.  un  ai;'K^i.<i^(^d;  not  liquidised  or 
settled;  not  fixed  as  regards  amount;  not  paid. 

UNLOAD,  V.  un-ldd:  to  discharge  of  a  load  or  caigo, 
as  a  ship;  lo  disburden;  to  take  out  the  charge  of  a  gur. 
(Jnload'ing,  imp.    Unload'bd,  pp. 

UNLOOATED.  a.  unld'kd-Od:  not  located  or  placed ; 
ia  the  United  States,  unsurveyed  and  not  laid  out,  as  land. 

UNLOCK,  V.  unldk':  to  unfasten;  to  lay  open.  Un- 
LoeKBD',  a.  not  made  fast. 

UNLOOKED-FOR,  a.  ^n-lUkfJ^:  not  expected;  not 
foreseen.    Unlocked',  a.  in  OB.,  unlooked-for. 

UNLOOSE,  V.  Cn-M:  to  loose;  to  untie;  to  let  go  from 
a  fastening;  to  unravel.  Unloos'inq,  imp.  Unloosed'. 
pp.  set  free;  untied.    Unloobbn,  v.  tLn-loin,  to  untie. 

UNLOVED,  a.  Hn-luwF:  not  loved.  Unlovb'lt,  a. 
destitute  of  the  qualities  that  attract  love;  not  amiable;  not 
beautiful.  Unlove'unbss,  n.  want  of  beauty  or  the 
qualities  that  attract  love.  UnloVino,  a.  not  fond.  Un- 
lov'inolt,  ad. 

UNLUCKY,  a.  Hn-liik^i:  unfortunate;  not  successful; 
subject  to  frequent  misfortunes;  ill-omened.  Unluckily, 
ad.  unfortunately.    Unluce'iness,  n.  ill-fortune. 

UNMADE,  a.  iinmdd':  not  yet  formed:  see  Unmake. 

UNMAIDENLT,  a.  ttn-mdifn-n;  not  becoming  a 
maiden. 
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UNMAIMED— UNMEDITATED. 

UNMAIMED,  a.  un-mdrnd:  not  maimed;  not  disabled 
in  any  Umb;  sound. 

UNMAEIE,  V.  iin-fndkf:  to  destroy  the  esseDtial  form 
and  qualities  of;  to  deprive  of  form  or  being.  Umma'- 
KING,  imp. 

UNMALLEABLE,  a.  Hn-mdVU-d-bl:  not  malleable;  Bol 
capable  of  being  hammered  into  a  plate. 

UNMAN,  ▼.  un-m&n':  to  deprive  of  the  qualitieB  of  a 
man;  to  dishearten;  to  deject;  to  emasculate;  to  deprive  of 
men.  Unican'ning,  imp.  Unmanned',  pp^  a.  depriTed 
of  the  fortitude  proper  to  a  man;  dispiritea;  dejectea;  not 
furnished  with  men,  as  a  ship  or  tort;  \nf(Uconry^  not 
tamed.  Unhan'likb,  a.  not  becoming  a  man.  Unmak'lt, 
a.  unbecoming  a  man ;  not  wortliy  of  a  noble  mind;  base; 
cowardly.  IJNif  an'linssb,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
unmanly.    Un» an'ful,  a.  not  becoming  a  man. 

UNMANAGEABLE,  a.  un-mdn'qi-d-bl:  not  manage- 
able; not  easily  restrained  or  directed;  not  easfly  wielded. 
Unman'ageablt,  ad.  Unman'agbablbnbss,  n.  the  state 
of  being  unmanageable.  Unman' aged,  a.  not  tutored; 
not  broken  in. 

UNMANNERLY,  a.  un-m&n'nH'-li:  ill-bred;  rude  In 
behavior:  Ad.  in  OB.,  uncivilly.  Unman'nbred,  a.  un- 
civil; rude.    Unman'nbrlinbbs,  n.  rudeness  of  t>ehavior. 

UNMANUFACTURED,  a.  un-mdnfUfakftard:  not 
manufactured;  not  wrought  into  proper  form  for  use. 

UNMANURED,  a.  un'md-nUrd':  not  enriched  by 
manure.' 

UNMARKED,  a.  un-mdrkf:  having  no  mark;  not  re- 
garded; undistinguished. 

UNMARKETABLE,  a.  Hn-mdr^iairMl:  not  fit  for  sale. 

UNMARRED,  a.  tin  mdrd:  not  injured  or  spoiled. 

UNMARRIAGEABLB,  a.  Hn-mdr^f-d-bl:  too  young  to 
be  married;  disqualified,  as  by  youthfulness,  for  marriage. 
Unmau  RiBD,  a.  having  no  husband  or  wife. 

UNMARSHALLED,  a.  un-tndr^ihald:  not  disposed  6t 
arrayed  in  order. 

UNMASK,  V.  un-mdskf:  to  strip  off  any  disRuise;  to  lay 
open;  to  expose  to  view.  Unmabk'ing,  imp.  Unmaskbd  , 
pp. :  Adj.  open;  exposed  to  view. 

UNMATCHED,  a.  un-mdelW:  having  no  match  or 
equal.    Unmatch'able,  a.  -4^1,  not  to  be  matched. 

UNMEANING,  a.  un-men'ing:  having  no  meaning;  not 
expressive;  not  indicating  intelligence.  Unmsan'inoly, 
ad.  Unmban'ingnbbs,  n.  the  state  of  being  unmeaning. 
Unmeant',  a.  -m^nt,  not  intended. 

UNMEASURABLE.  a.  un-miuhu-rdbl:  boundless;  im- 
measurable. Unmeab'urablt,  ad.  -bli,  beyond  all  bounds; 
beyond  measure.  Uioieas'ured,  a.  not  measured;  plen- 
tiful beyond  measure;  immense;  infinite. 

UNMEDITATED,  a.  un-nUdi-td^tSd:  not  meditated; 
not  prepared  by  previous  thought. 
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UNMEET-UNMODIFIED. 

UNMEET,  a.  Hn-mif:  not  fit  or  proper;  not  worthy  or 
suitable.  Unmebt'lt,  ad.  in  an  unmeet  manner;  not  prop- 
erly.    Unhbet'ness,  n.  unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

UNMELLOWED,  a.  unmitldd:  not  fully  matured;  not 
toned  down,  as  by  age. 

UNMEL0DI0U8,  a.  Hn'mSU'di-Hs:  wanting  inelody; 
barsb.  Uii'mblo'diou8LT»  ad.  Un'melo'diousness.  n. 
the  state  of  being  unmclodious. 

UNMELTED,  a.  Hn^nUUld:  not  melted;  undissolved: 
not  softened. 

UNMENTIONABLE,  a.  Hn^mSnahun-d-bl:  not  to  be 
mentioned  or  named.  Unmentionables,  n.  plu.  a  famil- 
iar euphemism  for  trousers.  Unkbn'tioned,  a.  not 
named. 

UNMERCENARY,  a.  un-mer'si-ndr-l:  not  mercenary; 
not  venal;  disinterested. 

UNMEIiCHANTABLE.  a.  un-mSr'chdnt-d-bl:  that  can- 
not be  sold;  unsalable. 

UNMERCIFUL,  a.  un-m^'sl-f&l:  cruel;  pitiless;  no% 
disposed  to  spare  or  forgive;  hard-hearted.  Unmer'ci- 
FULLY,  ad.  UNMBR'ciFULNESs,  n.  Want  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  toward  those  in  one's  power. 

UNMERITED,  a.  vn-nUri-Ud:  not  deserved;  unjust 
Unmbb'itable,  a.  -l-id-bl,  in  OE.,  having  no  merit 

UNMILITARY,  a.  un-mlVUt^ri:  not  according  to  mil 
itary  rules  or  customs;  not  military  in  character,  appear 
ance.  or  the  like. 

UNIOLKED,  a.  unmilkf:  not  milked. 

UNMILLED.  a.  Hn-mikP:  not  milled,  as  coin. 

UNMINDED,  a.  un-mindSd:  not  heeded.  Unmind'. 
POL.  a.  not  attentive;  regardless.  Unmind'fullt,  ad. 
Unmind  FULNESS,  n.  the  state  of  being  unmindful. 

UNMINGLED,  a.  un-ming'gld:  not  mixed;  pure. 

UNMINI8TERIAL,  a.  tin'min-Uie'ri-dl:  not  minis- 
terial; not  pertaining  to  or  befitting  a  minister.  Un'min- 
iste'bl&lly,  ad. 

UNMISSED,  a.  un-mUC:  not  missed;  not  perceived  to 
be  gone  or  lost. 

UNMISTAKABLE,  a.  Hn'mii-tdfkd-bl:  that  cannot  bi 
mistaken  or  misunderstood;  also  Unmibtakbablb.    W 
mista'kbn,  a.  not  wrong  in  opinion  or  judgment;  sure. 

UNMITIGABLE,  a.  un-mUi-gd-bl:  that  cannot  be  alU 
viated  or  soothed.  Unmtt'igatbd,  a.  not  softened  in  sevel 
ity  or  hardness;  not  lessened. 

UNMIXED,  a.  un-mlkit':  not  mingled;  pure;  imadul* 
terated. 

UNMODERNIZED,  a.  iin-mddf^n-l£d.-  not  modernized; 
not  adapted  to  modern  ideas  or  style. 

UmiODIFIED,  a.  un-rrwdl-fld:  not  altered  in  form. 
Unmod  iFi  ABLE.  a.  not  to  be  modified  or  qualified  in  mean- 
ing.   Unmop'ifj'ablenbss,  n. 
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UNMODIFIED-DRIPT-UNNAPPED. 

tJNMOD'IFIBD-DRIFT.  n.:  to  geol,,  a  Canadian  gladai 
deposit  laid  down  while  glacial  action  was  at  its  maxiTniiTn 
inN.  America;  called  also  ^ardpan. 

UNMODISH,  a.  un-md'd\»h:  not  to  tlie  mode;  not  fash- 
ionable. 

UNMODULATED,  a.  un-mdcCH-ld-ad:  not  modulated; 
not  varied  in  a  musical  manner,  as  a  sound  or  musical  note. 

UKMOIST,  a.  un-moyit':  not  moist  or  wet  Umcoisr- 
BNED,  a.  itn-maysnd,  not  made  moist  or  humid. 

UNMOLD,  V.  tin-mold:  to  diange  as  to  the  form. 
Ukmold'bd,  a.  not  shaped  or  formed. 

UNMOLESTED,  a.  Hn'md-liafid:  not  molested;  not  dis- 
turbed; free  from  disturbance. 

UNMOOR,  ▼.  un-mdr^:  to  loose  from  anchorage  or 
moorings,  as  a  ship;  to  brtog  to  the  state  of  ridtog  with  a 
single anclior.    Ummoob'thtg,  imp.    Unmoored,  pp. 

UNMORTIFIED,  a.  un-mdf^ilfld:  not  mortified;  not 
subdued  by  sorrow. 

UNMOTHERLT,  a.  Hn-miith'^'li:  not  becoming  a 
mother. 

UNMOUNTED,  a.  un-movmtid:  not  mounted,  to  any 
gense  of  the  verb  mount. 

UNMOVABLE,  a.  un-m^'(Ul:  that  cannot  be  moved; 
firm;  immovable.  Unmoy'ablt,  ad.  Unmoved',  a.  not 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another;  not  changed  in  pur- 
pose; firm;  not  having  the  passions  excited;  tranquil.  Un- 
moy'bdlt.  ad.  Unmoy'ing,  a.  not  moving;  having  no 
power  to  affect  the  passions. 

UNMUFFLE,  v.  un-m\if'l:  to  remove  a  mufDer  or  the 
mufflings  from;  to  uncover. 

UNMURMURING,  a.  iin-m^r'mir'lng:  not  complaining. 
UNMxni'MnRBD,  a.  not  complatoed  of. 

UNMUSICAL,  a.  un-muzi-kiil:  not  musical;  harsh;  not 
pl^ising  to  the  ear.    Unmu'sicallt,  ad. 

UNMUTILATED,  a.  un-rmi'il-la-Ud:  not  mutilated; 
entire. 

UNMUZZLE,  V.  un-miufl:  to  loose  from  a  muzzle;  re- 
move the  muzzle  from;  to  free  from  restratot.  Unmuz'- 
ZLiNG,  imp.    Unmuz'zlbd,  pp. 

UNNA,  Htn'nd:  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
19  m.  n.w.  of  Arnsberg.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  was 
one  of  the  Hanse  Towns  (q.  v.)  and  had  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Femgerichte  (qv.).  About  a  m.  to  the  north  are 
the  famous  ludt-works  of  EOnigsbom,  which  vield  120,000 
cwts.  of  salt  annually.  The  principal  industries  are  weav- 
ing (linen  and  hosiery),  brewing,  and  distilltog.  Pop.  (1880) 
7,690. 

UNNAMED,  a.  un-ndmd:  not  named  or  mentioned, 

UNNAPPBD,  a.  Hn-ndpC:  without  nap,  as  cloth. 
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UNKATURAL-UNOCCUPIED. 

trNNATURAIi.  a.  un-ndt'O-rdl  or  -ndi'ehurdl:  contrary 
to  nature;  acting  without  the  affections  of  our  common 
humanity;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  condition  of  persons  or 
things;  forced;  artificial;  affected.  Uknat'uballt,  ad.. 
TJnnat'tjraxizb,  ▼.  -dl-u,  to  divest  of  the  affections 
^bich  bave  been  implanted  by  nature;  to  divest  of  the 
character  and  status  of  a  subject  or  citizen.  Unnat'itral- 
izED,  a.  'i2d,  not  naturalized;  not  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  a  subject  or  citizen. 

UNNAVIGABLE.  a.  un-ndvi-gMl:  not  navigable. 
TJiTNAViaATED,  a.  not  passed  over  in  ships. 

UNNECESSARY,  a.  un-nSs'Sssh'-i:  needless;  useless; 
not  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Unnbc  ss- 
8ABILT,  a<).  needlessly.  Unnec'ebsabiness.  n.  -n^,  use- 
lessness;  needlessness. 

UNNBIGHBORLY,  a.  iii%-7M'berll:  not  neighborly;  not 
in  keeping  with  the  duties  or  obligations  implied  in  being 
neighbors;  not  kind  and  friendly:  Ad.  in  OE.,  in  a  manner 
not  becoming  a  neighbor. 

UNNERVE,  V.  ttn-nSrv':  to  deprive  of  force  or  strength; 
to  enfeeble.  UNNERyrao,  imp.  Unnerved',  pp.  deprived 
of  nerve  or  strength:  Adj.  weak;  feeble. 

UNNOTED,  a.  iin-noUd:  not  noted;  not  observed  or 
remarked;  not  distinguished;  not  recorded. 

UNNOTICED,  a.  un-nd'€i9i:  not  regarded  or  observed; 
no^  treated  with  the  usual  marks  of  respect;  not  hospitably 
entertained;  slighted. 

UNNUMBERED,  a.  un-num'b&rd:  not  numbered  or 
enumerated;  indefinitely  numerous;  innumerable. 

UNOBJECTIONABLE,  a.  un'6b-m»hun-(iM:  not  liable 
to  objection;  that  need  not  be  condemned  as  faulty  or  im- 
proper. 

UNOBNOXIOUS.  a.  un:obnlil(!shu9:  not  liable;  not  ex- 
posed  to  hurt;  not  obnoxious. 

UNOBSCURED,  a.  un'db-akurd^:  not  darkened  or 
douded. 

UNOBSERVABLE,  a.  Hn'ob-zer^tdrhl:  not  discoverable. 
Un'obber'yant,  a.  not  attentive;  heedless.  Un  observed', 
a.  not  noticed:  not  regarded;  not  heeded.  Unobser'ved- 
LT.  ad.  Un'obser'ving,  a.  inattentive;  heedless.  Un- 
obsbr'yancb,  n.  -vans,  state  or  quality  of  being  unobservant; 
disregard. 

UNOBSTRUCTED,  a.  Hu'db-strukfid:  not  obstructed 
not  filled  with  impediments;  not  hindered.    Un  obstruc- 
tive, a.  not  presenting  any  obstacle. 

UNOBTAINABLE,  a.  un*6b-tdnfd^l:  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained; not  within  reach  or  power.  Un'obtained',  a.  not 
gained;  not  acquired. 

UNOBTRUSIVE,  a.  Hn'SlhtrS^aiv:  not  forward;  modest. 
Unobtru'sivelt,  ad. 

UNOCCUPIED,  a.  un-^kO-pid:  not  occupied;  not  pos- 
sessed; not  engaged  in  business:  not  employed,  as  time; 
being  at  leisure. 
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UNOFFENDING-UNPALATABLE. 

UNOFFENDING,  a.  un'^-fenctUig:  oot  oflfending;  not 
giving  offense;  harmless;  notsiDDing. 

UNOFFICIAL,  a.  un'offish'dl:  not  official;  not  pertain- 
ing to  an  office  or  public  trust;  not  proceeding  from  the 
proper  authority;  in  a  private  capacity.  Un'ofpi'cioub,  a. 
not  forward  or  intermeddling. 

UNOPENED,  a.  un-opnd:  not  opened;  remaining  dose, 
shut,  or  sealed. 

UNOPERATIVE,  a.  un-djfh'-d-tiv:  producing  no  effect; 
inoperative. 

UNOPPOSED,  a.  un'dppdgd:  not  opposed;  not  resisted; 
not  meeting  with  any  hindrance. 

UNOPPRESSED,  a.  Hu'dp-prSsf :  not  unduly  burdened. 
Un'oppress'ivb.  a.  not  oppressive  or  burdensome. 

UNORGANIZED,  a.  un-orgdn-ted:  not  organized;  not 
having  the  parts  arranged  and  constituted;  destitute  of  or- 
ganic structure. 

UNORIGINATED,  a.  un'o-r^fi-mum:  havine  no  birth 
or  creation.  Un'orig'ikal,  a.  -i-ndl,  not  origins;  having 
no  birth ;  ungenerated. 

UNORNAMENTAL,  a.  un-Sr'na-minfdl:  not  orna- 
mental—hence, plain;  undecorated.  Unor'kambnted,  a. 
not  adorned. 

UNORTHODOX,  a.  ^n-6f'.M-d6k»:  not  orthodox;  heter- 
odox.    Unob'thodoxt,  n.  want  of  orthodoxy. 

UNOSTENTATIOUS,  a.  Hn-dsan-ta^shus:  not ostenta- 
tious;  not  making  a  display;  not  showy;  modest;  unassum- 
ing. Un'ostenta  TIOU8LY.  ad.  Un'ostenta'tioubnbss, 
n.  -nea,  freedom  from  ostentation. 

UNO  WED,  a.  un-oct:  not  owed;  in  OB.,  having  no 
owner. 

UNOWNED,  a.  un-ond:  not  owned  or  acknowledged, 
as  an  act,  etc. ;  having  no  known  owner;  not  divulged. 

UNOXYGENATED,  a.  un-dka'ljin-d^m,  or  Ukox't- 
OBNizBD,  a.  uncombined  with  oxygen. 

UNPACIFIED,  a.  Hn-pds'tfid:  not  pacified;  not  ap- 
peased; not  calmed. 

UNPACK,  V.  un-pdk^:  to  unloose  jor  open  and  remove 
the  contents  of,  as  a  bale  of  cloth,  a  box,  or  the  like;  to 
disburden.  Unpack'ing,  imp.  Unpacked',  pp.;  Aiu. 
not  filled  closely;  not  selected  unjustly,  as  an  unpacked 
jury. 

UNPAID,  a.  un-pdd':  not  paid,  applied  to  one  who  per- 
forms the  duties  of  an  office. gratuitously;  not  discharsed, 
as  a  debt;  not  having  received  wages,  as  workmen.  Uif' 
PAID  FOR,  a.  taken  on  credit. 

UNPAINED,  a.  un-pdnd:  suffering  no  pain. 

UNPAINTED,  a.  un-pdniH:  not  painted. 

UNPAIRED,  a  nn-pdrd:  not  paired  or  coupled. 

UNPALATABLE,  a.  unpdl'&td-hl:  not  agreeable  to  the 
taste;  not  such  as  to  be  relished;  disagreeable. 
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UNPARAGONED-UNPETRIFIED. 

UNPARAGONED,  a.  unpar'agond:  unequalled;  un- 
matched. 

UNPARALLELED,  a.  iin-p&r'dl-md:  having  no  paral- 
lei  or  equal;  unequalled. 

UNPARDONABLE,  a.  un-pdr'dn'd-bl:  not  to  be  for- 
given; that  cannot  be  remitted,  as  a  sin.  Unpar'donbd, 
a.  not  ntmted  forgiveness.  UMPARDOinNO,  a.  not  disposed 
to  pardon  or  forgive. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY,  a,  iLnrpdr^li-mintd^:  contra- 
ry to  the  usages  or  rules  of  parliament,  or  of  a  deliberative 
or  legislative  body.  UNPARLiAMEHTARnnBBfi,  n.  -rUs,  the 
state  of  being  unparliamentary. 

UNPARTED,  a.  urirp^rfid:  not  separated;  not  divided. 

UNPATENTED,  a.  unpdf6n(rid:  not  granted  or  se- 
cured by  a  patent 

UNPATHED,  a.  un-pdtM:  untracked;  untrodden; 
with  no  trace  of  a  path. 

UNPATHETIC,  a.  un'pd-mt'ik:  not  pathetic;  not 
adapted  to  excite  emotion. 

UNPATRIOTIC,  a.  un-pd'trUiik:  not  patriotic. 

UNPATRONIZED.  a.  nn-pd'trd-nUd^:  not  receiving 
countenance  or  friendly  support. 

U^PAVED,  a.  un-pdi>d\'  not  paved;  in  OK,  emas- 
culated. 

UNPAY,  V.  unpa':  to  undo. 

UNPEACEABLE,  a.  iin^Ml:  in  OK,  quarrelsome; 
not  peaceable. 

UNPEG,  V.  iin-p^g':  to  open  a  thing  closed  with  a  peg 
or  pegs;  to  unloose. 

UNPENETRATED,  a.  Hn^n'S-trdried:  not  entered  or 
pierced. 

UNPENSIONED.  a.  un-pSn'shiind:  not  pensioned;  not 
rewarded  by  a  pension. 

UNPEOPLE,  V.  iin-p^pl:  to  deprive  of  inhabitants;  to 
depopulate.    Unpeo'pled,  a.  depopulated;  desolate. 

UNPERCEIVABLE,  a.  un'p&r-sev'd-bl:  that  cannot  be 
perceived,  discerned,  or  observed.  Unpbrcbtv'ably,  ad. 
Unpbrceivbd',  a.  not  observed;  not  noticed. 

UNPERFORATED,  a.  im-p^'fO'Ta-m:  not  perforated; 
not  penetrated  bv  openings. 

UNPERFORMED,  a.  tin'p&r'fawrmd :  not  performed; 
not  done  or  executed;  not  fulfilled.  Un'pbbforh^eno,  a. 
not  discharging  its  ofiice. 

UNPERJURED,  a.  iin-p^'Jilrd:  free  from  perjury. 

UNPERPLEXED.  a.  un'p&r-pUlat' :  not  perplexed;  not 
harassed;  not  complicated. 

UNPBRU8ED,  a.  Hn^p^-rdzd: :  not  read. 

UNPERVERTED,  a.  un'p&r-virlfid:  not  perverted;  not 
wrested  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use  or  meaning. 

UNPETRIPIED,  a.  un-pit'rl-fid:  not  petrified;  not 
converted  into  stone. 
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tJNPfilLOSOPmC-UNPOINTfiD. 

UNPHIL080PHIC,  or  Un'philoboph'ical.  a.  uWnU- 
Bof'ik  or  '\-kdl:  not  according  lo  the  rules  or  principles  of 
sound  philosophy.  Ukfhil'osopii'icallt,  ad.  Un'phi- 
lob'ophizb,  y.  to  reduce  from  the  status  of  a  philosopher  or 
reasoning  being. 

UNPHYSICKED,  a.  un-fi^\kt:  not  physicked;  without 
the  aid  of  medicine. 

UNPIERCED,  a.  un-per»t':  not  pierced  or  penetrated. 

UNPILLARED,  a.  unplHUrd:  deprived  of  pillars; 
without  pillars. 

UNPILLOWED,  a.  tin-pU'ldd:  having  no  pillow;  un- 
supported by  a  pillow. 

UNPIN,  V.  ^n-pin':  to  loose  frym  pins;  to  unfasten. 

UNPINKED,  a  Htn-pingki':  in  OB.,  not  marked  with 
eyelet-holes;  not  pierced,  as  with  a  bodkin,  sword,  or  the 
like. 

UNPITIED,  a.  Hn-pUid:  not  pitied;  not  compassion- 
ated; not  regarded  with  sympathetic  sorrow.  Uhfit'iful., 
a.  not  pitiful;  having  no  pity;  not  merciful.  Ukfit'ifxti^ 
LT,  ad.  Unfit'yiko,  a.  suowine  no  compassion.  Unpit'- 
KOUBLY,  ad.  without  pity;  mercilessly. 

UNPLACED,  a  &n-pld$f:  not  yet  placed  or  located; 
not  having  a  place,  position,  or  office;  disordered;  unin- 
vested. 

UNPLAGUED,  a.  iin-pldgd':  not  tormented  or  harassed; 
not  teased. 

UNPLANTED,  un-plUnfU:  n6t  planted;  of  sponta- 
neous growth;  not  cultivated. 

UNPLAU8IBLE,  a.  {tn-plavm'l-hl:  not  plausible;  not 
having  a  fair  appearance.  Unplaus'ive,  a.  ■?«,  in  OB,,  not 
applauding;  disapproving. 

UNPLEASANT,  a.  un-plH'dni:  not  pleasant;  that  does 
not  afford  pleasure;  disagreeable.  Unpleab'ahtlt.  ad. 
Unplbab'antnesb,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  unpleas- 
ant; an  unpleasant  ciicumstance  or  event;  slight  misunder- 
standing or  quarrel.  UKPLSAs'iNa,  a.  offensive.  Uk- 
PLBABBD,  a.  un-pl&td^,  not  j^eased;  not  delighted.  Uh- 
pluab'ing,  a.  not  pleasing;  offensive. 

UNPLEDGED,  a.  un-pl^(t:  not  pledged;  not  engaged 
by  promise;  not  mortgaged. 

UNPLIABLE,  a.  unpli'd-bl,  or  Unpl^ant,  a.:  not 
pliant;  not  easily  bent;  stiff;  stubborn;  no^readily  yielding. 

UNPLIGHTED,  a.  un-plUid:  not  plighted  or  pledged. 

UNPLOWED,  or  Unplouohed,  a.  un-pkwd':  not 
plowed. 

UNPOETIC,  a.  un'po^nk,  op  Un'pobt'ical,  a.:  not 
poetical ;  destitute  of  the  beauties  of  poetry;  prosaic;  unbe- 
coming a  poet    Un'pobt'icallt,  ad. 

UNPOINTED,  a,  un-poynted:  having  no  marks  of 
punctuation;  without  point  or  purpose;  dull;  having  no 
vowel-marks,  as  in  Hebrew;  having  the  points  or  tagged 
luces  (of  a  garment)  unfastened. 
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UNPOLARIZED— UNPRESENTABLE. 

UNPOLARIZED,  a.  un-po'ler-izd:  lacking  the  property 
of  pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  eartb. 

UNPOLICIED,  a.  iin-pdl'Uld:  without  a  policy  or  ra- 
tional design;  irrationa). 

UNPOLISHED,  a.  un-pdtlsht:  not  polished;  not  refined 
in  manners;  rude;  rough. 

UNPOLITE.  a.  un'po-lltf:  not  refined  in  manners;  not 
civil  or  courteous;  rude.  Un'polite'ly,  ad.  in  an  uncivil 
or  rude  manner.  Un'folitb'ness,  n.  want  of  refinement 
in  manners;  rudeness. 

UNPOLLED,  a.  un-pold:  not  registered,  as  a  vote  at  an 
election;  not  having  voted;  in  OE,,  unplundered. 

UNPOLLUTED,  a.  uupdl-ld'Od:  not  defiled  or  cor- 
rupted. 

UNPOPULAR,  a.  iin-pdj/'O-l^r:  not  having  the  public 
favor;  not  pleasing  or  in  favor  with  the  people.  Unpop  - 
UI.ABLT,  ad.  Unfop'ulab'itt,  n.  'Idr'iti,  state  of  not 
pleasing  the  people. 

UNPORTABLE.  a.  iin-porfd-bl:  that  cannot  be  carried. 

UNPORTIONED,  a.  tin-pdr'shund:  without  a  marriage 
portion. 

UNPOSSESSED,  a.  un'pde-eSst' :  not  held;  not  occupied. 
Uh'fossbsb'ing,  a.  in  OB.,  having  no  possession. 

UNPOTABLE,  a.  Hn-pd'id-bl:  not  drinkable. 

UNPRACTICED,  a.  un-prdkftUi:  not  skilled;  without 
experience;  raw. 

UNPRECEDENTED,  a.  un^Ss'S-dSntid:  having  no 
precedent;  not  justified  hy  the  authority  of  a  former  ex- 
ample.   Unfiibc'edent'edl7,  ad. 

UNPRECISE,  a.  iin'pri-»ii^:  not  precise;  not  exact. 

UNPREDICT,  V.  Hn'pri-aikf:  in  0^.,  to  recall  or  nul- 
lify a  prediction. 

UNPREGNANT,  a.  un-prig'ndnt:  not  pregnant;  not 
prolific,  as  in  new  or  striking  thoughts;  not  quick  of  wit. 

UNPREJUDICED,  a.  un-prefH-dUt:  not  prejudiced; 
free  from  bias  or  prepossession;  impartial;  not  preoccupied 
by  opinion. 

UNPRELATICAL,  a.  un'pr^ldfi-kdi:  unbecoming  a 
prelate. 

UNPREMEDITATED,  a.  uripre-mid'i-td'ted:  not  pre- 
viously prepared  in  the  mind;  not  done  by  design;  not 
previously  intended. 

UNPREPARED,  a.  un'pri-pdrd':  not  prepared;  not 
ready;  not  fitted  or  furnished  by  previous  measures.  Un'- 
prepar'bdnbss,  n.  state  of  being  unprepared. 

UNPREPOSSESSED,  a.  an-pre'pdz-zest' :  not  biased  hy 
previous  opinions;  not  partial.  Unpbe'possbss'ing,  a.  not 
having  a  winning'or  attractive  appearance. 

UNPRESENTABLE,  a.  iin'pri-zent'd'bl:  not  present 
able;  not  fit  to  be  presented  or  introduced  to  another,  or 
into  society. 
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UNPRE8SED— UNPROMPTED. 

UNPRESSED,  a.  iin^prSsi':  not  pressed;  not  forced. 

UNPRESUMING,  a.  un'pri-sum'ing:  not  too  confident 
or  bold;  moilest;  retiring. 

UNPRESUMPTUOUS,  a.  un'pri-w&m'ta-iu:  not  pre 
sumptaous  or  rash;  modest;  submissiye. 

UNPRETENDING,  a.  un'prSiinding:  not  claiming 
distinction;  modest 

UNPREVAILING,  a.  MpritaXlng:  of  no  force;  iise- 
less. 

UNPREVENTABLE.  a.  un'pr^-vhUdrbl:  not  prevoit- 
able.  TlK'PBByENT  ED,  a.  not  hindered;  in  OS.,  not  pre- 
ceded by  anything. 

UNPRIESTLY,  a.  tLn-prittll:  unsuitable  to,  or  unbe- 
coming, a  priest 

UNPRINCELY,  a.  an^ntfH:  unbecoming  a  prince. 

UNPRINCIPLED,  a.  un-prin'8ipld:  having  no  settled 
principles;  destitute  of  virtue;  vicious;  wicked. 

UNPRINTED,  a.  un^prlnted:  not  printed,  as  a  literuy 
work;  not  stf  mped,  as  cotton  goods. 

UNPRIVILEGED,  a.  itn^pritlil^d:  not  privileged. 

UNPRIZED,  a.  unprl&eF:  not  valued;  in  OS.,  priceless. 
Unfbiz'ablb,  a.  -dbl,  in  OS,,  incapable  of  being  prised; 
not  of  much  value;  also,  invaluable. 

UNPROCLAIMED,  a.  Hn'prd^cldmtt:  not  proclaimed. 

UNPROCURABLE,  a.  un'pro-kOr'dM:  not  obtainable. 

UNPRODUCTIVE,  a,  Hn'prd-duk^tiv:  barren;  not  pro- 
ducing profit  or  interest,  as  money,  labor,  etc.;  ineffective. 
Un'pboduc'tivblt,  ad.  Un'PRODUc'TiVBNBeB,  n.  state  of 
being  unproductive. 

UNPROPANED,  a,  Mprd-fdnd :  not  profaned;  not 
violated. 

UNPROFESSIONAL,  a.  ttn'pro-fiih'un^:  not  belong- 
ing to  a  profession;  not  In  keeping  with  the  rules  or  usage 
of  a  proiession.    Un'profbs'sionally,  ad. 

UNPROFITABLE,  a.  un-prdfUdbl:  producing  no  im- 
provement or  advantage;  useless;  resulting  in  no  profit,  ad- 
vantage or  gain;  serving  no  purpose.  Unfbof'itablt,  ad. 
UNPROF'iTABiiBNBSS,  u.  State  of  produdug  no  gain  or  ad 
vantage;  uselessness.  Unfbof'itbd,  a.  -i<^,  having  no 
gain. 

UNPROGRESSIVE,  a.  tin'prd-gr^^^'  not  progresdve. 

UNPROHIBITED,  a.  iin'prd-hib'i'm:  not  forbidden; 
hence,  lawful. 

UNPROJECTED,  >  un'prdjikt'id:  not  planned;  not 
formed  in  the  mind. 

UNPROLIFIC,  a.  un'prd-iyik:  barren;  not  producing 
fruit. 

UNPROMISING,  a.  Hn-prdmU-ing:  not  affording  a 
favorable  prospect  of  success. 

UNPROMPTED,  a.  un-promt'Sd:  not  prompted;  not 
dictated  or  instigated. 
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•  UNPRONOUNCEABLE-UNPURSUED. 

UNPRONOUNCEABLE,  a.  un'prd-nowiu'd-bl:  that  can- 
not be  iiroDouDced;  unspeakable.  Un'pbonouitced'.  a. 
not  uttered  by  the  mouth. 

UNPROPER,  a.  un-prdp'&r:  improper.  Unprop'eblt, 
ad.  'II,  improperly. 

UNPROPHETIC.  a.  unpro-mik:  not  prophetic;  lack- 
ing the  faculty  of  foreseeing  future  events;  also  Uk'pbo- 
phet'ioal,  a.  'l-kdl, 

UNPROPITIATED,  a.  un'pro-pUh'l-d-ad:  not  propiU- 
ated;  not  conciliated;  not  reconciled.  Um'propi'tious,  a. 
not  propitious;  not  favorable;  not  disposed  to  promote. 
Umpropi'tiouslt,  ad.  Uh'pbopi'tiou8NB88,  n.  the  state 
of  being  unpropitious. 

UNPROPORTIONED,  unpro-pOr'shund:  not  propor- 
tioned; disproportionate. 

UNPROPPED,  a.  tin-prdpt:  not  propped  or  supported; 
not  upheld. 

UNPR08PEROU8,  a.  iin-pr68'p4r'iis:  not  prosperous; 
not  attended  with  success;  unfortunate.  Ukpbob'pbbouslt, 
ad. 

UNPROTECTED,  a.  un'pro-tikfid:  not  protected;  not 
supported  or  defended;  not  shielded  or  covered  from  danger. 
Un'protect'ing,  a.  not  shielding  from  danger. 

UNPROTRACTED,  a.  un'prO-trdkf^d:  not  protracted. 

UNPROVED,  a.  un-prSwf:  not  proved;  not  established 
as  true;  not  tried.  Unproyablb,  a.  not  capable  of  prool 
or  demonstration. 

UNPROVIDED,  a.  un'prd-victSd:  not  provided;  unfur 
nished;  unsupplied.  Un'proyidb',  v.  -vuf ,  in  OB.,  to  di- 
vest  or  deprive  of  resolution;  to  unfumish. 

UNPROVOKED,  a.  unpro-wkt':  not  provoked;  not 
proceeding  from  a  just  cause;  not  incited.  UNPROVOK'iNe, 
a.  giving  no  offense. 

UNPRUNED,  a.  Hn-pr&na:  not  pruned;  not  cut;  not 
lopped. 

UNPUBLISHED,  a.  un-putflUhi:  not  published,  as  a 
book;  not  made  public;  not  given  to  the  public;  private. 

UNPUNCTUAL,  a.  un-pungk'tHM:  not  punctual. 

UNPUNISHED,  a.  iirii)un'Uht:  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out punishment,  or  with  impunity. 

UNPURCHASABLE,  a.  nn-p^cM9&'bl:  that  cannot  be 
purchased.    Unpur'chasbd,  a.  not  bought. 

UNPURGED,  a.  Hn-perjd:  not  purified;  not  purged. 

UNPURIFIED,  a.  Hn^pH't^fid:  not  purified;  not  freed 
from  foul  matter:  unsanctified. 

UNPURPOSED,  a.  un^'pu$t:  not  designed;  not  in- 
tentional. 

UNPURSUED,  a.  iin'per-mid' :  not  followed;  not  prose- 
cuted. 
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KNQUALIFIBD-UKREADY. 

UNQUALIFIED,  a.  un-kwOl'i-ftd:  not  qualified;  deed- 
tute  of  the  requisite  talents  or  accomplishments;  not  having 
taken  the  requisite  oaths  or  provided  the  required^bood  or 
security;  not  modified  by  conditions  or  exceptions.  Un- 
qualify, V.  to  disqualify. 

UNQUALITIED,  a.  ur^kwol'Uid:  in  OE.,  deprived  of 
the  usual  qualities  or  faculties. 

UNQUEEN,  v.  iin-kwen':  to  divest  of  the  dignity  of 
qjeen. 

UNQUELLED,  a.  un-kwSlcF:  not  subdued. 

UNQUENCHABLE,  a.  Hn-kwhiM/i'dbl:  that  will  never 
be,  or  cannot  be,  extinguished.  Unqubnch'ablenkss,  n. 
UNquENCH  ABLT,  ad.  UNquENCHED',  a.  -Awtfjw/ti,  not  ex- 
tinguished, 

UNQUESTIONABLE,  a.  un-ktoiai yan-dhl:  not  to  be 
doubted;  certain;  in  OB.,  impatient  under  questioning: 
averse  to  being  questioned  or  spoken  to.  UNqiJBST'ioN- 
ABLT,  ad.  without  doubt.  UNquBSTiOHED,  a.  not  doubted; 
not  examined;  indisputable.  UNquEST'ioNmo,  a.  not 
doubting;  trusting  without  reserve. 

UNQUIET,  a.  un-km'H:  not  calm  or  tranquil;  restless; 
troublesome.  UNqufETLV,  ad.  UNqui'ETNESS,  n.  rest- 
lessness; want  of  peace;  perturbation;  uneasiness. 

UNQUOTED,  a.  un-kwofid:  not  quoted:  applied  to 
commodities  not  in  the  prices  current  or  sale-lists;  not  dealt 
in  or  recognized  by  the  stock  exchange,  as  certain  kinds  of 
shares  or  stocks. 

UNRA.CKED,  a.  un-rdkf:  not  freed  from  the  leee. 

UNRAKED,  a.  un-rdkf:  not  raked;  not  raked  up  or  to- 
gether. 

UNRANSACKEDv  a.  un-rdn'tdkt:  not  ransacked;  not 
searched;  in  OE.,  not  pillaged. 

UNRANSOMED,  a.  un-rdn'sumd:  not  ransomed;  not 
liberated  from  captivity  by  a  price  paid. 

UNRAVAGED,  a.  iin-Tatfdjd:  not  wasted  or  destroyed. 

UNRAVEL,  V.  un-raffl:  to  disentangle;  to  clear  from 
complication  or  difficulty;  to  separate  connected  parts;  to 
unfold;  to  fray.  Unrayelung,  imp.  unfolding;  clearing 
from  difficulty.    Uneay'elled,  pp.  disentangled. 

UNREACHED,  a.  Hvrrechf:  not  reached  or  attained  to. 

UNREAD,  a.  un-r^d':  not  read;  not  recited;  not  pe- 
rused; not  learned  in  books;  illiterate;  applied  to  a  proof 
not  examined  by  the  reader  or  corrector  of  a  printing-office. 
Unread'able,  a.  -ridd-bl,  that  cannot  be  read;  notlegtble; 
not  fit  for,  or  worthy  of,  perusal. 

UNREADY,  a.  unred'i:  not  ready;  not  prompt;  not 
prepared;  in  OE.,  unfit;  ungainlv;  undressed.  Unbkad'- 
ILY,  ad.  not  promptly;  not  dieertully.  Unrsad'ikbbb,  a. 
want  of  readiness;  want  of  preparation. 
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UNREAL— UNRECURING. 

UNREAL,  a.  iLn-r^al:  not  real;  not  substantial;  having 
appearance  only.  Un'real'ity.  n.  want  of  real  existence; 
that  which  is  unr^  or  unsubstantial.  Unbe'Alized,  & 
not  accomplished ;  not  carried  out. 

UNREAPED,  a.  un-rept:  not  reaped. 

UNREASONABLE,  a.  un-ri'zn-d-bl:  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  reason;  immoderate;  exorbitant;  irrationaL 
Unrba'sonablt,  ad.  -bll,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  reason. 
U;nbba'60NAblemb88.  n.  state  of  being  unreasonable;  ex- 
cess of  demand,  passion,  and  the  like.  Unrba' boned,  a. 
not  derived  from  reason.  Ukrea'boning,  a.  not  exercising 
the  faculty  of  reason;  wanting  reason.  Unrba'bon,  n. 
want  of  reason. 

UNREAVE,  or  Unrbbvb,  v.  iin-rei/:  to  remove  from  a 
block  or  tackle,  as  to  unreave  a  rope;  to  unwind;  to  disen- 
tangle. 

UNREBUKED,  a.  un'ri-hukt':  not  leproved  or  checked. 
Un^rbbuk'ablb,  a.  -Ml,  incapable  of  being  rebuked; 
blameless. 

UNRECANTED,  a.  un'ri^kant'id:  not  retracted. 

UNRECEIVED,  a.  xtn'H-Bevd':  not  taken;  not  come 
into  possession;  not  embraced,  as  opinions. 

UNRECKONED,  a.  unrWnd:  not  reckoned  or  enumer- 
ated. 

UNRECLAIMED,  a.  trn'ri-klarndf :  not  reclaimed:  not 
tamed;  not  reformed;  not  recovered,  as  land  from  a  wild 
statA-  tJNREOLAiBf'ABLB,  a.  not  Capable  of  being  reclaimed; 
irreclaimable. 

UNRECOGNIZABLE,  a.  un'Hk'bg-nl'tdrbl:  that  cannot 
He  recof^ized;  that  cannot  be  acknowledged;  that  cannot 
be  received  as  known.  Unrbc'oonized,  a.  not  acknowl- 
edged ofTcnown. 

UNRECOMMENDED,  a.  tm^SIifdm-minc^^d:  not  rec- 
ommended. 

UNRECOMPENSED,  a.  Hn^ik'i^m-pinst:  not  rewarded 
or  compensated. 

UNRECONCILABLE,  a.  un^ik'dn-HVd4>l:  not  lo  be 
^econcUed  or  harmonized;  not  capable  of  being  appeased; 
implacable.  Unrec'oncilbd,  a.  -slid,  not  reconciled  or 
harmonized;  not  appeaseil;  not  having  become  favorable; 
pot  having  made  peace  with. 

UNRECORDED,  a.  un'rS-kawrd'M:  not  recorded;  not 
registered;  not  kept  in  remembrance  by  some  writing  or 
monument. 

UNRECOUNTED,  a.  Hn'ri-kownfed:  not  relt^ted  or 
told. 

UNRECOVERABLE,  a.  un'ri-kMSr-d-bl:  that  cannot 
be  recovered  or  regained.  Un'recov'ered,  a.  not  re- 
gained. 

UNRECTIPIED,  a.  iln-rSk'ttftd:  not  corrected,  as  an 
error;  not  refined,  as  spirita. 

UNRECURING,  a.  Hn'ri-kat'lng:  that  wwot  b?  cwed; 
ioourf(bl9.    ' 
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UNREDEEMABLE— UNREMEDIED. 

UNREDEEMABLE^  a.  un'ri-dem'd-lL  that  cannot  6e 
redeemed;  that  caoDot  be  purchased  back.  Uh'rbdbemed', 
a.  not  redeemed;  not  ransomed;  not  paid;  not  neutralized 
or  counterbalanced. 

UNREDRESSED,  a.  Hn'ridrSsf :  not  redressed. 

UNREDUCED,  a.  un'ri-dusf:  not  reduced:  not  les- 
sened in  size  or  amount.  Un'rbdu'ciblb,  a.  that  cannot 
be  reduced  or  lessened  in  amount 

UNREEYE   see  Ukbbatb. 

UNREFINED,  a.  Hn'ri-find:  not  refined,  darifled,  or 
freed  from  impurities;  not  polished  in  mamiers. 

UNREFLECTING,  a.  ^n'ri-JUkt'lng:  not  reflecting; 
wanting  in  thought:  inconsiderate. 

UNRBFORMED,  a.  Hn'ri-Jawrmd :  not  reformed;  not 
reclaimed  from  vice;  not  amended;  not  cwrected. 

UNRBFRACTED,  a.  Hn'rift^id:  not  turned  from  a 
direct  ooum,  as  rays  of  light 

UNREFRESHED,  a.  Hn'ri-friiht :  not  refreshed;  not 
relieved  from  fatigue;  not  cheered.  Un'refrbsh'ino,  a. 
not  relieving  fn»n  fatigue  or  weariness;  not  invigoratiog. 

UNREFUTED,  a.  un'ri-fa'Ud:  not  refuted  or  proved  to 
be  false  or  wrong. 

UNREGARDED,  a.  Hn'ri-gdrtFSd:  not  noticed;  not 
heeded;  neglected. 

UNREGENERACY,  a.  Mri-^ih^'^-^irH:  state  of  being 
unrenewed  in  heart.  Un'rbgbn  bratb,  a.»  or  Un'reoebt- 
BBATED,  a.  not  renewed  in  heart;  remaining  at  enmity  with 
God. 

UNREGISTERED,  a.  un^i^'U-Urd:  not  roistered;  nol 
recorded, 

UNREGRETTED,  a.  Hn'ri-grifUd:  not  lamented. 

UNREGULATED,  a.  fjLn-Hff%lrlarUd:  not  regulated;  not 
reduced  to  order. 

UNREHEARSED,  a.  un'ri-hint' :  not  recJ*ed  or  re- 
peated. 

UNREINED,  a.  ttnrrdntP:  not  restrained  by  *he  bridle; 
not  held  in  check. 

UNRELATED,  a.  un'rl^la'Ud:  not  related;  not  con- 
nected by  blood  or  affinity. 

UNRELAXING,  a.  un'rilUs'ing:  not  abating  hi  atten- 
tion or  severity. 

UNRELENTING,  a.  un'H-lhiUlng:  pitiless;  inexorable; 
hard;  cruel;  inflexibly  rigid.    Un'rblbnt'inolt,  ad. 

UNRELIEVED,  a.  un'ri-lewf:  not  relieved,  as  soldiers 
on  guard;  not  eased  or  delivered  from  pain;  not  delivered 
from  distress.  Un^kblibVable,  a.  incapable  of  being  re- 
lieved; admitting  no  succor. 

UNREMARKED,  a.  un'rS-mdrktf :  unobserved.  Unrb- 
mark'ablb,  not  worthy  of  remark  or  notice. 

UNREMEDIED,  a.  un-r^'i-did:  not  remedied:  nol 
cured;  not  repaired.  Unrbkb'diablb,  a.  -ri-me'di-d-bl, 
irremediable;  incapable  of  lieing  remedied. 
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UNRE3IEMBERED— UNRESIQNED. 

UNREMEMBERED.  a.  un'remim'berd:  DOt  retained  in 
the  mind. 

UNREMITTED,  a.  un'r^-jnlt  ted:  not  remitted;  not 
forgiven;  not  relaxed;  not  abated.  Un'rbmit  tino,  a.  not 
remitting;  not  abating;  incessant;  continued.  Un'kbicit'- 
TINGLT,  ad. 

UNREMOVABLE,  a.  iin'ri-mdv'a-bl:  that  cannot  be  dis- 
placed; fixed.  Un'rbmoy'ablt,  ad.  -bli,  in  an  unremovable 
manner.  Un'removbd',  a.  not  taken  away;  not  capable  of 
being  removed. 

UNRENEWED,  a.  iin'ri-nUd:  not  made  anew;  not  ren- 
ovated; unregenerate. 

UNREPAID,  a.  un'H-pdd:  not  repaid;  not  compen- 
sated. 

UNREPAIRED,  a.  trn'r^-pdrd:  not  repaired  or  mended. 

UNREPEALED,  a.  un'ri-peUT:  not  repealed  or  abro- 
gated: remaining  in  force;  not  revoked. 

UNREPSATED,  a.  Mripit'id:  not  done  or  spoken 
again. 

UNREPENTANT,  a.  un'ri-pinCdnt.  or  Un'hkpbot'- 
ufG,  a. :  not  feeling  sorrow  or  regret;  not  contrite.  Un'bs- 
pbnt'bd,  a.  not  sorrowed  for  or  regretted.  Un'bbpbkt'- 
AUCB,  n.  -phU'dns,  in  OE.,  impepitence. 

UNREPININQ,  a.  un'ri-plnlng:  not  peevishly  mur- 
muring or  complaining.    UiTRBPrn'moLT,  ad. 

UNREPLENISHED,  a.  un'ri^'pUnUht:  not  refilled  or 
adequately  supplied. 

UNREPORTED,  a.  un'ri-pOrlfid:  not  reported,  as  a 
speech;  not  yet  ofl^cially  made  known;  not  yet  published. 

UNREPRESENTED,  a.  Hn-r^'H-Ml^nt'ed:  not  repre- 
sented; having  no  one  to  act  in  one's  stead. 

UNREPRE8SED,  a.  un'ripri$f:  not  crushed;  not  sub- 
dued. Un'kbpres'siblb,  a.  tnat  cannot  be  put  down  or 
restrained;  irrepressible. 

UNREPHIEVABLE,  a.  ^n'ripri^drbl:  that  cannot  be 
respited  from  death.    UN'BBPBiByBD'.  a.  not  respited. 

UNREPROVABLE,  a.  un'ri^prdv'd-bl:  that  cannot  be 
Justly  blamed  or  censured;  blameless.  Un 'reproved' ,  a. 
not  liable  to  reproof  or  blame;  not  censured. 

UNREQUITED,  a.  tin'rikwVUd:  not  requited;  not  rec- 
ompensed. 

UNRESENTED,  a.  Hn'ri-fsint'id:  not  resented;  not  re- 
garded with  anger. 

UNRESERVED,  a.  un'rieervdf:  not  reserved:  not 
limited;  not  withheld  in  part;  open;  frank;  free;  full;  con- 
cealing or  withholding  nothing;.  Un'reserVedlt,  ad. 
without  limitation:  frankly;  without  concealment.  Un'- 
rebbrvb',  n.,  or  Un'resbrVedness,  n.  -id-ni$,  frankness; 
openness. 

UNRESIGNED,  a.  Hn'ri-mnd::  not  surrendered;  not 
submissive. 
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UNRESI8TED-UNRIQHTE0US. 

tJNREBISTED,  a.  un'ri^&Ufid:  Dot  opposed;  in  OS., 
that  caDDot  be  resisted;  resistless.  Un'rbbist'ing,  a.  not 
making  resistance;  submissive;  humble.  Un'rb8I8t'ing< 
LT,  ad. 

UNRESOLVED*  a.  un'ri-adlvd' :  not  resolved;  not  deter- 
mined; not  cleared;  not  solved. 

UNRESPEOTED,  a.  ^n're-spikfid:  not  honored  or  es- 
teemed.   Unrespbct'ablb,  a.  not  respectable. 

UNRESPITED.  a.  Unrispii-id:  not  respited;  in  OB., 
admitting  no  pause  or  intermission. 

UNREST,  n.  un^i$f:  disquiet;  want  of  tranquflUty. 
Unrbst'ino,  a.  not  tranquil  ^  always  moving  or  tossing 
about 

UNRESTORED.  a.  un'restdrd::  not  given  back;  not 
restored,  as  a  building;  not  replaced  in  a  former  position; 
not  having  recovered  nealth. 

UNRESTRAINED,  a.  dn'ri-Mtrdnd :  not  restrained;  not 
checked  or  repressed.  Un'restbaimt',  n.  freedom  from 
control. 

UNRESTRICTED,  a.  un'ri-^rUct'id:  not  limited. 

UNRETURNED.  a.  un'^-temd!:  not  brought  or  sent 
back;  not  restored;  not  come  back. 

UNREVEALED.  a.  un'rivHtF:  not  revealed;  not  dis- 
covered; not  disclosed. 

UNREYENGED.  a.  Mri-vinid:  not  revenged;  not  vin- 
dicated by  just  punishment  Un  revkkgb'ful,  a.  not  dis- 
posed to  revenge. 

UNREVERED,  a.  ttn'ri-tird:  not  r^arded  with  venera- 
tion.   UnbrVbrbncbd,  a.  not  reverenc^. 

UNREVEREND,  a.  un^Mer4nd,  or  Unrev'brbnt,  a. 
'int:  irreverent. 

UNREVERSED,  a.  Hn'ri'Virtt':  not  reversed;  not  re- 
pealed; not  annulled  by  a  counter-decision. 

UNREVIEWED,  a.  un'ri-vild:  not  considered ;  not  re- 
viewed. 

UNREVISED,  a.  Mri-^iad:  not  revised;  not  altered 
and  amended. 

UNREVIVED.  a.  iinri-viwt:  not  revived;  not  recalled 
into  life  or  force. 

UNREVOKED,  a.  Hn'ri-vdkif:  not  recalled  or  annulled. 

UNREWARDED,  a.  un'ri-wawdid:  not  rewarded. 

UNRIDDLE,  V.  lin-tWdl:  to  scdve  or  explain. 

UNRIFLED,  a.  Hn-rifld:  not  robbed  or  plundered;  not 
grooved,  as  a  gun. 

UNRIQ,  V.  un-rlg':  to  strip  of  rigging,  as  a  ship.  Uk- 
biq'oino.  imp.    Unbiggbd',  pp. 

UNRIGHTEOUS,  a.  Hn-Hfyui  or  -ri'chus:  not  just; 
evil;  wicked;  contrary  to  the  divine  law;  not  right;  dis- 
honest. Unrtght'eouslt,  ad.  wickedly.  Unrightbous- 
HB88.  n.  a  violation  of  the  divine  law;  wickedness.  Un- 
RiGHTFUii,  a.  un-rif/Hl,  not  rightful;  not  just.  Ubbight', 
a.  not  right;  unjust;  wicked. 
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UNRIP-tJNSALTED. 

UNRIP,  V.  lin-rij/:  to  open  seams;  to  separate  or  tear 
asunder,  as  clothes  or  sails;  to  rip. 

UNRIPE,  a.  un^p\'  not  mature:  not  complete;  not 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection;  too  early.  Unri'pbned,  a. 
not  matured.    Unbife'ness,  n.  immaturity. 

UNRIVALLED,  a.  un-ri'v&ld:  having  no  rival;  having 
no  equal;  matchless. 

UNRIVET,  ▼.  tm^v'ii:  to  looee  from  rivets;  to  im- 
fasten. 

UNROBE,  ▼.  Hrhrdb':  to  strip  of  a  robe;  to  undress. 
Unro'bikg,  imp.    Unbobed',  pp. 

UNROLL,  ▼.  Hn-rdl':  to  undo  or  open  out  that  which 
has  been  roUed;  to  display.  Unroll'ing,  imp.  Unbolled', 
PP- 

UNROMANTIC,  a.  un'rd-mdn'ak:  not  romantic;  not 
wild  and  fanciful;  of  a  grave,  sober,  or  matter-of-fact  tem- 
perament.   Un'rohah'ticallt,  ad. 

UNROOF,  V.  iin^f':  to  strip  oflP  the  roof  or  covering  of. 
Unroof'ino.  imp.    Unroofed',  pp. 

UNR008TED,  a.  unrdat'H:  driven  from  the  roost. 

UNROOT,  V.  un^ot:  to  tear  up  by  the  roots;  to  extir- 
pate.   Unroot'bd,  pp.  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

UNROUQH,  a.  un-rvf':  smooth;  hence,  vdthout  a 
beard. 

UNROUNDED,  a.  iLn^wonded:  not  shaped  or  cut  to  a 
round. 

UNROUTED,  a.  Hn-rwotid:  not  thrown  into  disorder; 
not  defeated. 

UNRUFFLED,  a.  Htn-rijf'fld:  calm;  tranquil;  not  agi- 
tated; not  disturbed. 

UNRULED,  a.  iin-rSlct:  not  governed;  not  directed  by 
superior  power.  Unru'lt,  a.  disregarding  restraint;  dis- 
posed to  violate  laws;  disorderly;  ungovernable:  refractory. 
Unru'liness,  a.  disregard  of  restraint;  turbulence.  Un- 
RU'LDiENT,  n.  'JX-mhit,  in  OE.,  turbulence. 

UNRUMPLE,  ▼.  Hn^m'pl:  to  free  from  rumples;  to 
open  out. 

UNSADDLE,  v.  Unsdd^dl:  to  take  the  saddle  from. 
Unbad'dled,  a.  not  having  a  saddle  on. 

UNSAFE,  a.  un-d^':  not  safe;  not  free  from  dancer; 
exposed  to  harm  or  destruction.  Unsafe  lt,  ad.  not  with- 
out danger.  Unsafe'nbsa,  n.  or  Unsafb'tt,  n.  state  of  not 
being  free  from  danger;  insecurity. 

UNSAID,  a.  <in$H':  not  spoken  or  uttered. 

UNSAINTLY,  a.  itn-idnt'li:  not  like  or  becoming  a 
saint. 

UNSALABLE,  a.  unsdVd-bl:  not  salable;  not  in  de- 
nuind;  not  meeting  a  ready  sale;  unfit  for  sale;  unmerchant- 
able.   Unsal'ableness,  n.  the  state  of  being  unsalable. 

UNSALTBD,  a.  itn$a%oU'ed;  not  pickled  with  salt; 
fresh. 
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UN8ALUTED—UN8CREW 

irN8ALUT£D,  a.  tin'idrtd'iid:  not  saluted;  DOt  addressed 
with  expressions  of  kind  wishes;  not  greeted. 
UN8ANCTIFIED,  a.  un^ngkfti-fld:  unboly;  not  con- 

UN8ANCnONED,  a.  4in^9ingV%h^Smd:  not  ratified; 
not  approved;  not  authorized. 

UNSANTTART,  a.  un'9in'Uerl:  not  sanitary;  tending 
to  promote  disease. 

UN8ATED,  a.  Hn-Bd^Ud:  nol  satisfied;  not  glutted. 

UN8ATI8FACTORY,  a.  un-idfU-f&kfiSrA' not  f^Ying 
satisfaction;  causing  discontent  Un'batibfac'tobilt,  aoT 
UN'sATiSFACTORiif  B88,  n.  the  State  or  quality  of  being  un- 
satisfactory. Unsat'isfi'ablb,  a.  that  cannot  be  satisfied. 
Unsat'isfibd,  a.  not  satisfied;  not  gratified  to  the  full; 
not  content;  not  convinced ;  not  paid.  Unbat'isfting,  a. 
not  yielding  full  gratification;  not  giving  content. 

UN8AV0RT,  a.  un-id'veri:  having  a  bad  taste  or 
smell;  tasteless;  unpleasing;  disgusting;  offensive.  Unsa'* 
voRiLT,  ad.  UKBA'voRiNBfle,  u.  the  state  of  being  on* 
savory;  bad  taste  or  smell. 

UNSAT.  V.  iin9d':  to  retract;  to  deny  something  for' 
merly  dedared. 

UN8C  ALABLE,  a.  itn-sJIMA-bl:  that  cannot  be  scaled  or 
climbed. 

UN8CANNED,  a.  tln-«A:^n<f :  not  scanned;  not  examined 
with  care;  not  measured. 

UNSCARED,  a.  tm-ikdrd:  not  frightened  away. 

UN8CARRED,  a.  Hn^kdrd:  not  marked  with  scars  or 
wounds. 

UN8CATHED,  a.  iLn-9kaihf:  uninjured. 

UN8CATTERED,  a.  iS^n-sk&t Ui-d:  not  scattered;  nol 
dispersed  or  thrown  into  confusion. 

UN8CEPTRED,  a.  Hn-iip'Urd:  having  no  sceptre  or 
royal  authority;  deprived  of  sovereign  power. 

UNSCHOLARLY.  a.  un-Mkdl'erli:  not  suitable  to  or  be- 
coming a  scholar.  UN'scHOLAs'Tro,  a.  not  pertaining  to 
schools;  not  pedantic.  Unschooled',  a.  not  taught;  H- 
literate. 

IJN8CIENTIFIC.  a.  «n-«i'«n-/If' lA;  not  according  to 
the  principles  of  science;  not  versed  in  science.    UNScrsR- 

TIF'IGALLT,  ad. 

UN8G0RCHBD,  a.  tin-MrM:  not  injured  by  fire,  as 
the  skin. 

UNBCOURED,  a.  ilLn-$k4niDrd' :  not  cleaned  by  rubUng. 

UNSCRATCHED,  a.  Hn-^krd^iht :  not  scratched:  not 
rubbed  or  torn  on  the  surface;  not  cancelled  or  erased. 

UN8CREENED,  a.  Hn^krend:  not  screened;  not  cov« 
cred;  not  sheltered  or  protected;  not  sifted. 

UN8CREW,  V.  iin-skhy:  to  loose  from  screws;  to  tin- 
fasten  or  detach  by  screwing  the  other  way. 
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UNSCMPT0HAL-UN8BDUCED. 

UKSORIPTURAL.  a.  un^krip'ta-rdl:  Dot  in  barmony 
or  accordance  with  the  Scriptures;  not  warraoted  by  tike 
authority  of  Qod's  Word.    Unscrip'tuballt,  ad. 

UNSCRUPULOUS,  a.  iln-skrd'pUlus:  having  no  scru- 
ples; not  particular  as  to  means  employed;  not  restrained 
by  conscience.  Unsobxt'pulouslt,  ad.  Unscbu'puloub- 
NB88,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  unscrupulous. 

UNSCULPTURED,  a.  un-tkulp^tUrd:  not  engraTcd;  not 
cut  in  stone. 

UNSEAL,  ▼.  {msef:  to  break  or  remove  the  seal  of;  to 
open.  UiiBBAL'mo,  imp.  Uhbbalbd',  pp.:  Adj.  opened 
by  breaking  the  seal;  having  no  seal;  wanting  ratifieatioo. 

UNSEARCHABLE,  a.  un-s^reh'Ml:  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plored or  investigated.  Unbbabch'ablt,  ad.  Unsbarch- 
ABLXNB88,  u.  the  State  or  quality  of  being  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  explore.  Unbbabohsd',  a.  not  searched; 
not  explored;  not  oritically  examined.  Unbbarch  ing,  a. 
not  penetrating. 

UNSEARED,  a.  t^n-f^nf.-  not  seared:  not  hardened. 

UNSEASONABLE,  a.  uii^e'tn-dM:  not  in  the  proper 
season  or  time;  not  in  keeping  with  the  season;  beyond  the 
usual  time;  unfit;  ill-timed;  late.  Unsbl^'bonatly,  ad.  at 
the  wrong  time  or  season;  inopportunely.  Umsba'bon- 
ABLSHB88,  n.  the  quality  or  state  of  being  not  in  season. 
Unsra'soned,  a.  not  accustomed;  not  kept  till  fit  for  use, 
as  wood;  not  inured;  not  salted;  without  added  condiment, 
relish,  or  seasoning;  unformed;  not  qualified  by  use;  in  OE,, 
unseasonable. 

UNSEAT,  V.  {in-9if:  to  throw  from  one's  seat,  as  in  the 
saddle;  to  depose  from  a  seat  or  representative  position,  as 
to  unieai  a  member  of  parliament  for  bribery.  Uksbat  bd 
pp.:  A0J.  having  no  seat  or  bottom.  Unsbat'ino,  imp. 
throwing  or  expelling  from  a  seat. 

UNSEAWORTHY.  a.  un^e^w^-thl:  not  fit  for  a  voy- 
age, applied  to  a  ship  which  in  respect  of  its  equipment, 
state  or  repair,  the  soundness  of  its  timbers,  tiie  number 
and  efficiency  of  its  crew,  etc.,  is  unfit  for  encountering  the 
ordinary  perils  of  the  sea.  Umsha'worthikbss,  n.  the 
state  of  being  unseaworthy. 

UNSECONDED,  a.  un^kfun-did:  not  supported  by 
any  one  but  the  mover,  as  a  proposition  or  motion;  not 
aided;  not  backed;  in  OK,  not  again  exemplified. 

UNSECRET,  a.  un-ti'krH:  not  secret  or  close;  not 
trusty. 

UNSECTARLiN,  a.  un'tik-tafrMn:  not  seclarian  or  de- 
nominational. 

UNSECULAR,  a.  Hn-siltfuUr:  not  worldly.  Unsec- 
ULAKiZB,  V.  to  detach  from  the  things  of  this  world;  to  de- 
vole  to  sacred  uses. 

UNSECURED,  a.  un'^i-kurd::  not  secured. 

UNSEDUCED,  a.  Hn'^-diUt::  not  seduced;  not  drawn 
to  evil. 
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TTNSEEML7-UNSH?D: 

UNSEEMLY,  a.  un-tim'li:  not  seemly  or  becoming;  not 
decent:  Ad.  in  an  unbecoming  manner;  indecently.  Un- 
sbbm'linssb,  n.  indecency:  uncomeliness;  impropriety. 

UNSEEN,  a.  un-sen':  not  seen  or  observed;  not  dis- 
covered; invisible. 

UNSELFISH,  a.  un^JfUh:  not  unduly  attached  to 
one's  own  interests.     Unbelf'ishlt,  ad.     Unsblf^ish- 

NB88,  n. 

UNSENT,  a.  un-iinf:  not  sent;  not  transmitted. 

UNSEPARATED,  a.  un-sSfrd-ra-iid:  not  detached  or 
parted.  Unsep'arablb,  a.  -dr-Ml:  inseparable;  that 
cannot  be  parted  or  divided. 

UNSEPULCHRED,  a.  un-M^'iO^kML:  having  no  grave; 
unburied. 

UNSERVICEABLE,  a.  un-i^'vU-iUl:  not  serviceable; 
useless.    Unsbb'vicbablbnsss,  n.  uselessness. 

UNSET,  a.  un-^it:  not  placed;  not  planted;  not  sunk 
below  the  horizon. 

UNSETTLE,  v.  un-$itU:  to  unfix;  to  make  uncertain 
or  fluctuating;  to  disconcert;  to  disorder;  to  discompose; 
to  become  unsettled.  Unset'tlbd,  pp.:  Adj.  unfixed; 
unbinged;  not  determined;  not  arranged  or  adjusted;  un- 
steady or  wavering;  fickle;  having  no  fixed  place  of  abode; 
turbid;  not  occupied  by  permanent  inhabitants.  Unset'- 
TLTNO,  imp.  Unbibt'tlbdnbss,  n.  the  state  of  behig  un- 
fixed or  undetermined;  uncertainty;  want  of  fixity.  Uk- 
st:T'TLEMBNT,  n.  Unsettled  state;  irresolution. 

UNSEVERED,  a.  uns^v'erd:  not  parted  or  divided. 

UNSEX,  V.  un-9ik$':  to  make  otherwise  than  the  sex 
commonly  is;  to  deprive  of  qualities  natural  to  the  sex. 

UNSHACKLE,  v.  un-$hdkl:  to  unfetter;  to  undo  or  re- 
move a  shackle  or  shackles  from;  to  set  free.  Unshack'- 
LiNQ,  imp.  UNSHAqc'LBD,  pp.  loosed  from  shackles  or 
restraint 

UNSHADED,  a.  Hn-thd^d^:  not  shaded,  as  a  rough 
sketch;  not  shaded  or  obscured  by  having  the  light  inter- 
cepted; not  clouded.  Unbhad^owed,  a.  -sMtFod,  not 
darkened;  not  clouded. 

UNSHAKEN,  a.  Hn-shdhn:  not  shaken;  not  agitated; 
not  moved;  not  weakened  in  resolution ;  firm.  Unshakbd, 
pp.  un-sMkf,  in  0,E.,  unshaken. 

UNSHAMED,  a.  4in-9hama:  not  shamed. 

UNSHAPE,  v.  un-alidp':  to  deprive  of  shape;  to  con- 
found; to  throw  into  confusion.  Unshapablb,  a.  Hn^^hd'- 
jHi-blf  that  cannot  be  put  into  proper  form.  Uhshafsd', 
a.,  or  Unsha'pbn,  a.  deformed;  ugly.  Unbbapa'lt,  a. 
not  well  formed. 

UNSHARED,  a.  un-shard!:  not  shared. 

UNSHAVED,  a.  un-«Aatxf ;  not  shaved. 

UNSHEATHE,  v.  un-sheth':  to  draw  from  the  sheath  ot 
scabbard.    Unsheath'ing,  imp.    Unshbathbd',  pp. 

UNSHED,  a.  un-shid:  not  shed;  not  spilled,  as  bkKNl. 
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UNSHED— UNSIZED. 

UNSHED,  a.  un-M^:  not  parted  or  divided,  as  the 
hair. 

UNSHEETED,  a.  unshefSd:  not  covered  with  sheete  or 
plates. 

UNSHELTERED,  a.  un-shSl't^rd:  not  sheltered;  not 
defended  from  danger  or  annoyance:  unscreened.  Un- 
shbl'tbrino,  a.  not  protecting;  not  shielding  from  danger. 

UNSHIELDED,  a.  Hn-shelddd:  not  shielded  or  protect- 
ed; exposed. 

UNSHIFTING,  a.  tin^ifflng:  not  shifting;  not  chang- 
ing  place. 

UNSHIP,  V.  unship':  to  remove  from  the  place  where 
it  is  settled  or  fixed,  as  to  un»hip  the  tiller;  also,  to  remove 
from  a  ship,  as  a  cargo.  Unshipped',  pp.  removed  from  its 
place  in  a  ship. 

UNSHOCKED,  a.  iinrsMkC:  not  shocked;  not  dis- 
gusted. 

UNSHOD,  a.  UnshikC:  having  no  shoes. 

UNSHORN,  a.  un-$hdm':  not  sheared  or  clipped. 

UNSHOT,  a.  Hn-s/idf:  not  hit  by  shot;  not  discharged: 
V.  to  take  the  balls  out  of,  as  out  of  guns. 

UNSHOUT.  V.  Hn-Mhawtf:  in  OK,  to  retract  what  is 
agreed  to  by  a  shout. 

UNSHOWERED,  a.  unshauferd:  not  watered  by 
showers  of  rain. 

UNSHRINKING,  a.  iin^$hringk'i7^ff:  not  shrinking;  not 
withdrawing  from  danger  or  toil;  not  recoiling.  Ul^ 
bhbink'inglt,  ad. 

UN8HRIVEN,  tLy^un-shrWn:  not  absolved,  as  by  a  con- 
fession of  sins. 

UNSHROUDED,  a.  tinshrawdid:  not  shrouded;  not 
covered;  unveiled. 

UNSHRUNK,  a.  un-ihrungkf:  not  contracted;  not 
sponged,  as  cloth. 

UNSHUNNED.  a.  un-shund::  not  avoided.  Unshun'- 
KABiiB,  a.  -nd'bl,  that  cannot  be  shunned;  inevitable. 

UNSHUT,  a.  un-ihUf:  open;  unclosed. 

UNSIFTED,  a.  uns^fi'id:  not  sifted;  not  separated  by 
a  sieve;  untried. 

UNSIGHTLY,  a.  '&nrslt'li:  disagreeable  to  the  eye;  de- 
formed. Unsight'linbss,  n.  the  state  of  being  unsightly; 
ugliness. 

UNSILVERBD,  a.  ttn-iil'vird:  not  covered  with  silver 
or  quicksilver. 

UNSINEWED,  a.  unsln'ud:  deprived  of  strength  or 
force. 

UNSINGED,  a.  unsiT^d':  not  singed;  not  scorched. 

UN8INNING,  a.  unsln'nlng:  committing  no  sin;  not 
tainted  with  sin. 

UN8I8TERLY,  a.  un-sU'Ur4l:  not  becoming  a  sister. 

UNSIZED,  a.  unsU^:  not  sized  or  stiffened. 
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UNSKILFUL— UNSOULED. 

UNSKILFUL,  a.  un-ikUfUl:  wanting  the  knowledge 
and  dexterity  which  are  acquired  by  experience;  chmuy. 
Unskilfully,  ad.  Unskil  fulnbss,  n.  want  of  dextcri^ 
and  readiness  in  action  or  execution,  which  are  acquired  bv 
experience.  Unbklllbd',  a.  destitute  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. Unskilled  labor,  labor  which  involves  no  mental 
stmin  or  skill. 

UNSLACKENED,  a.  ^n^l&knd:  not  slackened. 

UNSLAKED,  a.  un-9ldk(f:  not  quendied,  as  thirst;  not 
saturated  with  water,  as  lime. 

UNSLEEPING,  a.  unsUf/ing:  ever  wakeful  and  watch- 
ful. 

UNSLING,  V.  iin-tting':  to  unloose  from  slings  or  fasten- 
ings, as  a  swung  cask. 

UNSLTPPING,  a.  unsJ^'ping:  not  liable  to  slip;  fast 

UNSMIRCHED.  a.  Hn-MUrcht:  not  polluted;  not 
stained. 

UNSMOKED,  a.  iin-mndkt:  not  smoked;  not  dried  in 
smoke;  not  used  in  smoking,  as  a  pipe. 

UNSMOOTH,  a.  un-imMf:  not  even;  rough;  not  level 
Unsmoothbd',  a.  not  made  smooth  or  even. 

UNSOCIABLE,  a.  un^shd-bl:  lacking  the  qualities 
and  manners  which  rrader  one  agreeable  in  society ;  laddng 
sociability;  averse  to  or  unfitted  for  society;  reserved;  not 
easy  in  conversation.  Unbo'oiablt,  ad.  not  kindlv;  with 
reserve.  Unbo'ciablbness,  n.,  or  Unbo'giabelttt,  n. 
-bUUti,  the  state  of  being  unsociable.  Unbo'cial,  a.  not 
adapted  by  qualities  and  manners  to  be  agreeable  in  sod^. 

UNSOILED,  a.  Hn-soyld::  not  soiled;  not  stained;  un- 
polluted; not  tainted.  , 

UNSOLD,  a.  un^ld:  not  sold;  not  disposed  of  by- sale. 

UNSOLDIERLT,  a.  un-mtjir^l,  or  Unsol'dibslikb,  a. : 
unbecoming  a  soldier. 

UNSOLICITED,  a.  un'sd-lit^i-M:  not  solicited;  not  re- 
quested; unasked.  Un'bolic'itous,  a.  not  anxious;  not 
very  deshous. 

UNSOLVED,  a.  un-tdlvce:  not  solved;  not  explained 
Unbol'vablb,  a.  -od-M,  that  cannot  be  solved;  inex^icable. 

UNSOPHISTICAL,  a.  un'Md-fisitim:  not  sophisticated; 
rustic;  shnple;  ignorant  Un'sophib'ticatbd,  a.  genuine; 
pure;  simple;  not  adulterated  by  admixture. 

UNSORROWED,  a.  4in-$dr'rdd:  not  lamented;  not  be- 
wailed; with/<7r,  as  a  death  unsorrawedfar. 

UNSORTED,  a.  iinsdrtid:  not  separated  into  kinds  or 
classes;  in  OB.,  ill  chosen;  ill  arranged;  unsuitable. 

UNSOUGHT,  a.  Unsawt':  not  sought;  not  requested; 
not  solicited;  not  explored. 

UNSOULED,  a.  ^n^kF:  divested  of  soul  or  mind- 
without  soul  or  honor 
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UNSOUND— UN8T. 

UNSOUND,  a.  Hn-tawnd!:  notsoand;  defective;  infirm; 
sickly;  diseased;  not  orthodox;  not  solid;  not  real;  not 
substantial;  invalid;  not  fast  underfoot;  not  well  established. 
Unsound'lt,  ad.  Unsouitb'nbss,  n.  the  state  of  being 
unsound  or  defective;  corruptness;  want  of  solidity;  want 
of  orthodoxy;  weakness  orsickliness  of  body.  Unsound'ed. 
a.  not  sounded;  unfathomed;  onfathomaole.  Unboukd- 
ABLB,  that  cannot  be  fathomed.—SYK.  of  'unsound': 
rotten;  decayed;  unorthodox;  heterodox;  dishonest;  untme; 
insincere;  erroneous;  wrong. 

UNSOURED,  a.  un-murrd:  not  made  sour  or  morose. 

UNSOWN,  a.  iin-9ifn\  or  Uabowbd',  a.:  not  sown,  as 
land;  not  propagated  by  seed  being  scattered. 

UNSPARING,  a.  un-spdr'ing:  profuse;  liberal;  no 
parsimonious;  not  merciful.  Unspar'inglt,  ad.  in  abun 
dance;  lavishly.    Unspasbd',  a.  -spdrd, 

UN8PEAK,  V.  un-tpek':  to  retract;  to  unsay;  to  recant 
Unspeakable,  a.  un-ipik'drbly  that  cannot  be  spoken  or 
uttered;  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words;  unutterable. 
Unsfbak'ablt,  ad.  in  a  manner  or  degree  that  cannot  bl^ 
expressed;  unutterably. 

UNSPECIFIED,  a.  Hn-tpii'l-fid:  not  particularly  men 
tioned. 

UNSPECULATIVE,  a.  tin-tpSJifU'ld-tiv:  not  speculative; 
not  given  to  forming  theories;  not  apt  to  engage  in  trading 
ventures. 

UNSPENT,  a.  un-tp^nf:  not  spent;  jiot  used  or  wasted; 
not  exhausted;  not  deprived  of  its  force,  as  an  unspent  ball. 

UNSPHERE,  V.  untfer^:  to  remove  from  its  orb. 

UNSPIED,  a.  an-sjM:  not  seen;  not  disoovered;  not 
searched  or  explored. 

UNSPILT,  a.  zin-ipUt:  not  spilled  or  shed. 

UNSPIRITUAL,  a.  &»n»pXr'K-tWiZ;  not  spiritual;  carnal. 
Ukspir'itualize,  v.  'U,  to  deprive  of  spirituality. 

UNSPUT,  a.  Hn^iC:  not  split;  not  riven  or  rent  in 
length. 

UNSPOILED,  a.  Hn-ipaylS:  not  spoiled;  not  rendered 
useless;  not  corrupted;  not  plundered. 

UNSPOKEN,  a.  Hn-spo^kn:  not  spoken  or  uttered. 

UNSPOTTED,  a.  ijin-9p6tm:  not  spotted  or  stained; 
untainted  with  guilt;  unblemished;  immaculate;  pure. 
Unspot'tednesb,  n.  state  of  being  free  from  stahi  or  guilt 

UNSQUARED,  a.  Hm^kfodrd':  not  formed  with  lines  or 
right  angles;  imdressed,  as  round  or  natural  timber;  not 
regular. 

UNST,  iinst:  most  n.  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  lat  60* 
45'  n.,  18  m.  lone,  and  8i  m.  in  average  breadth;  86  sq.  m. 
The  coast  is  mucn  broken,  and  the  headlands  are  rocky, 
mural,  and  lofty.  Valuable  minerals  abound,  and  chro- 
mate  of  iron  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  island  contains 
numerous  tumuli,  a  chain  of  Scandinavian  dunes,  and  the 
ruins  of  more  than^  ancient  chapels.  Fishing  and  agri* 
culture  are  chief  employments.    Pop.  (1881)  2,178. 
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UNSTABLE— UNSTRENGTHENED. 

UNSTABLE,  a.  un-8td'bl:  not  steady;  incoDstant;  iiT» 
olute;  wavering.    Unsta'bleness,  n.  instability. 

UN  ST  AID,  a.  un^tdd':  not  steady;  volatile;  matabk; 
unfixed.  Unstaid'nbbs,  n.  -nes,  volatile  mind;  uncertain 
motion. 

UNSTAINED,  a.  un-sidnd':^  not  dyed;  not  polluted;  not 
dishonored. 

UNSTAMPED,  a.  iiTi-stampf:  not  stamped  or  impressed; 
not  having  a  stamp,  as  a  letter,  deed,  etc. 

UNSTANCHED,  a.  unstdnsht':  not  stanched;  not 
stopped,  as  blood. 

UNSTATE,  V.  unstdt':  t    divest  of  state  or  dignity. 

UNSTATESMANLIKE,  a.  iiMtdts'mdn-r%k:  not  be- 
coming a  statesman. 

UNSTATUTABLE,  a.  Hn-stdfu-UUl:  contrary  to  stat- 
ute. 

UNSTAUNCHED:  same  as  Ukbtanohed. 

UNSTAYED,  a.  Hn^tM:  not  flopped  or  retarded. 

UNSTEADPAST,  a.  Hn-si^df/dst:  not  fixetl;  not  firm; 
inconstant. 

UNSTEADY,  a.  un-smt:  not  constant;  irresolute, 
changeable;  mutable;  variable;  addicted  to  some  vice. 
Unstead'tbd,  a.  not  supported;  not  kept  from  shaking; 
Unstead'ily,  ad.  Unste.^d  iness,  n.  inconstancy;  want 
of  firmness;  irresolution. 

UNSTEEPED,  a.  un-atepf:  not  soaked. 

UNSTIMULATED,  a.  Hn'Stlm'u-ld'ted:  not  stimulated; 
not  excited  to  action  or  to  more  vigorous  exertion. 

UNSTINTED,  a.  ttn-stini'M:  not  stinted;  not  restrained 
within  certain  limits. 

UNSTIRRED,  a.  un-^UrcP:  not  stirred;  not  ag:itated. 

UNSTOOPINQ,  a.  itn-itoping:  not  stooping;  not  bend- 
ing; not  yielding. 

UNSTOP,  V.  un-8i5p\'  to  take  out  a  stopper  from;  to 
free  from  being  stopped;  to  open.  Unstop'ping,  imp. 
Unstopped',  pp. :  Adj.  not  meeting  any  resistance. 

UNSTORED,  a.  un-stord':  not  stored;  not  laid  up  for 
future  use;  not  warehoused. 

UN8T0RMED,  a.  unstawrmd:  not  stormed;  not  taken 
by  assault,  as  a  fortified  place. 

UNSTRAINED,  a.  un-strdnd':  not  strained;  easy;  not 
forced;  natural. 

UNSTRAITENED,  a.  tLn-gtrat'Tid:  not  straitened;  not 
contracted. 

UNSTRATIFIED,  a.  un-strdti-fid:  in  geoL,  not  strati- 
fied; not  formed  or  arranged  in  layers  or  strata,  but  in 
amorphous  masses. 

UNSTRENGTHENED,  a.  un-atHnglh'nd:  not  strength- 
en^; not  supported. 
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XJN8T1UNQ,  V.  un-slff^n^:  to  tako  strings  from;  to 
relax,  as  the  strings  of  a  musical  instr.;  to  loosen,  as  the 
nerves;  to  take  from  a  string,  as  beads;  to  untie.  Uk- 
8tbingbd\  pp. :  Adj.  not  ha^ng  strings.  UNBTRmo'iNG, 
imp.    Unstrung',  pt.  pp. 

UN3TRUCK,  a.  un^irukf:  not  struck;  not  impressed; 
not  affected. 

UNSTUDIED,  a.  un-stucPld:  not  premeditated  or  pre- 
pare beforehand;  easy;  natural;  ignorant  through  neglect 
of  study.  Unbtudious,  a.  un-stu'di-tis,  not  diligent  in 
study. 

UNSTUFFED,  a.  un^tiiftf:  not  stuffed. 

UNSUBDUED,  b,,  un'»ub-dud' :  not  brought  into  subjec- 
tion; not  conquered. 

UNSUBMISSIVE,  a.  un'sub-mWslv:  not  yielding  to  the 
will  or  power  of  another;  disobedient  Un'submis'bivslt, 
ad. 

UNSUBSCRIBED,  a.  un'sub-skribdf:  not  subscribed;  not 
attested  or  agreed  to  by  writing  one's  name  beneath. 

UNSUBSTANTIAL,  a.  un'mb-itan'sMl:  not  solid;  not 
real;  slight;  flimsy.  Un'substan'tiallt,  ad.  Unsub- 
BTAN'TiAJi'iTT,  u.  -shl^l'l-il,  quality  of  being  unsubstan- 
tial, or  of  having  no  real  existence.  Un'bubbtan'tiatbd, 
a.  not  established  by  proof;  not  verified. 

UNSUCCESSFUL,  a.  un'suks^t/f&l:  not  succeseful; 
not  accomplishing  what  was  intended  or  expected:  not  fort- 
unate. Un  BUCCBBB'PULLT,  ad.  Un'buccbss'fulness,  n. 
the  state  of  being  unsuccessful.  Un'buccbss',  n.  want  of 
success. 

UNSUCKED,  a.  iin^sukf:  not  sucked. 

UNSUFFERABLE,  a.  ii7»-»i(f/<fr-tt.W;  intolerable;  insuf- 
ferable. 

UNSUITABLE,  a.  un-sut'd-bl:  unfit;  not  adapted;  im- 
proper.  Unsuit'ably,  ad.  Unbuit'ablbnbbb,  n.  the 
state  of  being  unsuitable.  Unsuit'ed,  a.  not  suited;  not 
adapted.     Unbuit'ing,  a.  not  fitting;  not  becoming. 

UNSULLIED,  a.  ini'Sul'M:  not  stained;  not  tarnished; 
not  disgraced. 

UNSUNG,  a.  unsung':  not  sung;  not  celebrated  in 
verse. 

UNSUNNED,  a.  unsund':  not  exposed  to  the  sun;  not 
thawed  by  the  sun. 

UNSUPPLANTED,  a.  un'siip-pldnt'M:  not  supplanted; 
not  displaced  or  undermined;  not  overthrown  by  strata- 
gem. 

UNSUPPLIED,  a.  un'sup-pUd':  not  supplied;  not  fur- 
nished ^ith  what  is  necessary. 

UNSUPPORTABLE.  a.  un'^up-porHa-hl:  Intolerable; 
such  as  cannot  be  endured;  insupportable.  Un'buppobt'- 
BD,  a.  not  upheld;  not  sustained;  not  seconded. 

UN8UPPRES8ED,  a.  Mn'*?<p.pr^^';  not  suppressed;  not 
subdued;  not  extinguished. 
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UNBURE-UKTAKEN. 

UNSURE,  a.  un-mr^:  not  sure;  not  fixed;  not  oeE»in 
Umbitrbd',  a.  in  OE.,  not  fixed  or  certain. 

UNSURMOUNTABLE,  a.  un's^r-movmrd-bl:  that  can- 
not be  overcome;  insuperable;  iDSurmountable. 

UNSURPASSED,  a.  un'ser-past:  not  surpassed;  not 
excelled;  not  exceeded. 

UNSURRENDERED,  a.  un'aer-rin'dird:  not  surren- 
dered. 

UNSUSCEPTIBLE,  a.  itn'sus-i^ti^:  not  susceptibk. 

UNSUSPECTED,  a.  Unius-pMid:  not  suspected. 
UN'suBFBCT'iNe,  ft:  uDsuspicious;  uot  imagining  that  any 
ill  is  designed.  UN^BUSPBcr'mGLT,  ad.  UnauaPBCT',  a. 
0£.  for  Unbuspbotbd. 

UNSU8PENDED,  a.  MiHi-pinded:  not  hung  up;  not 
suspended,  intermitted,  or  delayed. 

UNSUSPICIOUS,  a.  ^n'tuM-pUhUs:  not  inclined  to  mis- 
trust others;  not  imagining  evU  io  others;  not  to  be  sus- 
pected, as  evidence.  Uk'buspi'cioublt,  ad.  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imagine  evil  ia  others;  without  suspicion.  Un- 
BUSPi'ciON,  n.  -pUh'iiii,  absence  of  suspicion. 

UNSUSTAINABLE,  a.  MsuS'tdnd-bl:  that  cannot  he 
maintained.  Un'bustainbd',  a.  not  supported.  Uh'bub- 
TABBING,  a.  not  sustaining;  not  keeping  from  falling. 

UNSWATHE,  V.  iin-swdth':  to  free,  as  from  the  endr- 
cHng  folds  of  bandages. 

UNSWAYED,  a.  tinatodd:  not  swayed;  not  controUed 
or  influenced;  not  biassed.  Unswat'ablb,  a.  -d-bl,  that 
cannot  be  swayed  or  influenced;  not  to  be  governed. 

UNSWEAR,  V.  iinstodr^:  to  retract  or  recant  by  an 
oath. 

UNSWEET,  a.  iinwoet':  not  sweet;  disagreeable. 

UNSWEPT,  a.  un-mipi':  not  swept;  not  cleaned  with 
a  broom. 

UNSWERVING,  a.  Hn-m^rfflng:  not  swerving  or  de- 
viating from  a  direct  course;  constant.  Unswbbt'inolt, 
ad. 

UNSWORN,  a.  iin-w)^!^':  not  bound  by  an  oath;  not 
having  taken  an  oath. 

UNSWUNG,  a.  tin-woiing' :  not  suspended. 

UNSYMMETRICAL,  a.  iin'iAm-nUt'ri'kiil:  lacking 
symmetry  or  due  proportion  of  parts. 

UNSYSTEMATIC,  a.  un-MUka-Atlk,  or  UNSYS'TEBfAT'- 
ICAL,  a. :  not  systematic;  without  regular  order  or  arrange 
ment  of  parts. 

UNTAINTED,  a.  wn-<dn<'^d;  not  tain  ted  or  rendered  im- 

Sure  by  admixture  of  foul  matter;  not  stained;  unblem- 
hed.    Untaikt'bdlt,  ad.    Untaint'ednbss,  n.  the  state 
of  being  untainted. 
UNTAINTED,  a.  tinidntH:  in  OK,  not  attainted. 
UNTAKEN,  a.  un-takn:  not  taken;  not  captured  or  re- 
duced; not  subdued;  not  swallowed. 
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UNTAMABLE-UNTERWALDEN. 

UNTAMABLE,  a.  un-tdma^l:  not  tamable;  that  can- 
Dot  be  reclaimed  from  a  wild  state.  Untamed',  a.  not  re- 
claimed from  wildness;  not  domesticated;  not  brought 
under  control. 

UNTANGLE,  v.  un-idng^gl:  to  loose  from  intricacy  or 
a  knotty  condition ;  to  disentangle. 

L^TARNISHED,  a.  un-idr'nUM:  not  soiled;  not  stained; 
imblemished. 

UNTASTED,  a.  un-tdst'id:  not  tasted;  not  tried  by  the 
sense  of  taste  or  by  the  tongue;  not  experienced.  Uk- 
tast'ihg,  a.  not  tasting;  not  perceiving  by  the  taste. 

UNTAUGHT,  a.  un-tawf:  not  taught;  not  instructed; 
unlettered;  unskilled;  ignorant. 

UNTAXED,  a.  un-i&ksf:  not  charged  with  taxes;  not 
accused. 

'  UNTEACHABLEs  a\  un-iech'd-bl:  (hat  cannot  be  taught 
or  instructed.  Untbach',  y.  to  cause  to  forget  what  has 
been  tau^dit;  to  cause  to  be  forgotten. 

UNTKMPERED,  a.  ufi-tem'p6rd:  not  temperq(l;  noi 
duly  mixed  for  use;  rigorous. 

UNTEMPTED.  a.  tLThrUm'Ud:  not  tempted;  not  tried  by 
enticements  or  persuasions.  UNTBMPr'iNe,  a.  not  adapted 
to  tempt  or  allure. 

UNTENABLE,  a.  un-t^n'di-bl:  that  cannot  be  held  in 
possession;  not  d^ensiblei 

UNTENANTABLE,  a.  iin-Un'&nUhl:  not  in  suitable 
repair  for  a  tenant:  not  fit  for  habitation.  Untbn' anted, 
a.  not  occupied,  as  a  house. 

UNTENDED,  a.  un-Un'ded:  not  tended;  not  attended 
to  or  cared  for;  not  having  an  attendant. 

UNTENDER,  a.  un-Un'dir:  not  soft;  lacking  in  sensi- 
bility or  affection. 

UNTENDERED,  a.  un-ten'd&rd:  not  offered. 

UNTENT,  V.  Hn-Unf:  in  OE.,  to  bring  out  of  a  tent;  to 
deprive  of  the  shelter  of  a  tent.  Untbntbd,  a.  un-tSni'id, 
without  the  shelter  of  a  tent;  not  covered  with  tents. 

UNTENTED,  a.  un-ient'id  [see  Tent  1];  having  no  lint 
or  medical  dressings  applied. 

UNTERRIFIED,  a.  un-ier'rl-fld:  not  affrighted  or 
daunted. 

UNTBRWALDEN,  ^ni^-DdTd^:  one  of  the  four  For- 
est Cantons  of  Switzerland;  part  of  the  Hill  Country  which 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (see  Switzerland);  25m. 
in  length,  U.  is  bounded  e.,  s.,  and  w.  by  lofty  hills,  and 
subsidiary  ridges  divide  it  into  two  parallel  valleys— both  of 
which  open  on  the  north  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The 
e.  valley  is  drained  by  the  Engelberger  Aa,  the  w.  by  the 
Samer  Aa.  Great  highways  run  up  these  valleys  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  connecting  with  each  other;  but  not 
connecting  U.  with  surrounding  cantons.  The  canton  is 
chiefly  pastoral.  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  vine  have  not 
been  successful.    The  language  of  the  people  ia  a  Swisa- 
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UNTESTED— UNTIE. 

German  dialect;  their  religion  is  Rom.  Catholic.  U.  is  di- 
vided into  two  parte;  not,  however,  corresponding  with 
the  two  river  basins  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  forest  of 
Kerns,  or  Kernwald,  formed  the  line  of  separation  between 
these  two  districts  as  eariy  as  1150.  One  is  named  the  Ob- 
wald,  or  district  above  the  Forest,  and  includes  the  whole 
w.  valley.  The  other  is  the  Nldwald,  including  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  e.  valley.  Each  division  forms  an  in- 
dependent  republic,  with  ite  own  administration.  Both 
have  a  landetgemeinde,  or  parliament,  composed  of  all  the 
inhabitante  20  years  of  age,  except  a  few  heimatMosen 
(tramps);  and  each  forms  a  half-canton,  i.e..  acanton  wWch 
returns  one  member  to  the  Swiss  council  of  state.  The 
landesgemeinde  of  each  half -canton  assembles  in  the  open 
air  late  in  the  spring,  when  It  passes  new  laws,  p^s  off 
accounts,  imposes  taxes,  and  appoinU  the  executory  officers. 
—The  cap.  of  the  Nldwald  Is  Stanz  (pop.  In  1888  of  2,458), 
remarkable  for  its  fine  church  and  statue  of  Winkelried. 
The  cap.  of  the  Obwald  is  Sarnen  (pop.  (1888)  8,928).— 
Pop.i)fU.  (1888)  27,585. 

UNTESTED,  a,  Hn-Ustid:  not  tested  or  proved;  not 
tried  by  a  standard. 

UNTHANKED,  a.  Hn-ihangki' :  not  thanked;  not  repaid 
with  acknowledgments.  UHTHAiiw'FiJii.  a.  not  making 
acknowledgments  for  favors  received;  ungrateful.  Un- 
thank'fully,  ad.  Unthank'pulnbss.  n.  neglect  of  ac- 
knowledgments for  good  received;  ingratitude. 
UNTHAWED,  a.  Hn-thatoif:  not  melted  or  dissolved. 
UNTHEORETICAL,  a.  tLn-thi'd^iti-kdl'  not  depending 
on  theory  or  speculation. 

UNTHINK,  V.  un-thlngk':  to  recall  or  dismiss  in  thought ; 
dismiss  from  the  mind.  UNTHmKiNG.  a.  ttn-thingklng, 
thoughtless;  inconsiderate.  UNTHmKiNOLY,  ad.  Un- 
thouoht'ful,  a.  inconsiderate;  heedless.  Uiithought'- 
OF,  a.  not  thought  of;  not  regarded. 

UNTHREAD,  v.  un-thrid:  to  draw  a  thread  from,  as  to 
unthread  a  needle;  to  loose;  relax. 

UNTHREATENED,  a.  un-thrifnd:  not  threatened  or 
menaced. 

UNTHRIPT,  n.  iin'ihr\ft:  lack  of  thrift;  extravagance; 

prodigality:  one  who  wastes  bis  substance  by  extravagance: 

.  Adj.  un-ihi^l',  in  OE.,  prodigal;  profuse.    Unthrift'y, 

a.  prodigal;  lavish;  profuse;  wasteful.  Unthmft'ilt,  ad. 

Unthrift'iness,  n.  the  state  of  being  unthrifty. 

UNTHRONE,  v.  un-thron':  to  pull  down  from  a  throne; 
to  dethrone. 

UNTIDY,  a.  unitl'dl:  not  tidy;  not  neatly  dressed;  not 
in  good  order.  Unti'dily,  ad.  Unti'diness,  n.  the  state 
of  being  untidy;  want  of  order  or  neatness. 

UNTEE.  V.  Uri-iV:  to  undo,  as  a  knot;  to  undo  the  fasten- 
ings or  wrappings  of;  to  free  from  a  knot  or  any  fastening; 
to  unbind;  to  loosen;  to  disentangle.  Untied',  pp.:  Adj. 
not  bound  or  gathered  in  a  knot;  not  held  by  any  fastening; 
set  free  from  any  bond* 
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UNTIL—UNTRANSFERABLE. 

UNTIL,  prep,  t/w-^i^'  [08.  und,  unto,  and  Ger.  tiel; 
OHG.  gU;  Bobem.  eyl,  a  bouDd,  a  limit,  an  end]:  to;  till; 
as  far  as,  mih  respect  to  time,  but  in  early  English  used 
also  in  respect  of  place:  Cokj»  as  far  as;  to  the  point  tbui; 
to  the  degree  or  time  that. 

UNTILLED.  a.  un-tll€t:  not  tflled  or  cultivated. 

UNTIMBERED,  a.  un-tlm'b4rd:  not  growmg  timber,  as 
untimbered  land;  in  OE.,  not  furnished  with  timber;  weak. 

UNTIMELY,  a.  uik-Vim'll:  not  timely;  inopportune; 
happening  before  the  usual  or  natural  time;  premature: 
Ad.  before  the  natural  or  proper  time.  Untime'linbss,  n. 
the  state  of  being  untimely.  Untimb'ous,  a.  -ub,  untimely. 
Untime'oubly,  ad. 

UNTINCTURED,  a.  iin-tingk'tard:  not  impregnated 
with;  not  imbued  with,  as  the  mind. 

UNTINGED,  a.  iin-tinjd':  not  tinged;  not  stained;  not 
discolored;  not  infected. 

UNTIRED,  a.  unfird:  not  tired;  not  exhausted;  not 
made  weary.  Untir'ing,  a.  not  becoming  weary  or  fa- 
tigued. Ukttr'inglt,  ad.  Uktir'able,  a.  -drhl,  in  OE., 
incapable  of  being  tired;  unwearied. 

UNTITLED,  a.  un-tl'tld:  having  no  title  or  claim;  hav- 
ing no  title  of  honor,  dignity,  or  office;  lackiog  title,  as  an 
uniiUed  person. 

UNTO,  prep,  xin'td  [08.  and  €k)th.  und,  unto,  and 
Eng.  to]:  to:  now  used  only  in  fonnal  or  scriptural  Ian- 
gnage. 

UNTOLD,  a.  un-iold':  not  told;  not  related:  not  revealed; 
not  numbered,  or  that  cannot  be  told  or  numbered. 

UNTOUCHED,  a.  iinrtucJif:  not  touched;  not  hit;  not 
moved  or  affected;  not  meddled  with. 

UNTOWARD,  a.  un-to'&rd:  perverse;  not  easily  euided 
or  tau^t;  troublesome;  in  OE.,  awkward;  ungraceful;  in 
prov,  Eng.,  wild;  fierce.  Unto'wabdly,  ad.  in  a  froward 
or  perverse  manner:  Adj.  perverse;  awkward.  Unto'- 
WARDNE88,  u.  pcTverseness;  awkwardness. 

UNTRACEABLE,  a.  Hn-trd^drbl:  that  cannot  be  traced; 
that  cannot  be  followed  bv  footsteps  or  tracks.  Untraoed', 
a.  not  traced;  not  marked  out  or  delineated;  not  marked  by 
footsteps. 

UNTRACKED,  a.  ixn-trdJcf:  not  tracked;  not  marked 
or  followed  by  footsteps. 

UNTRACTABLE,  a.  un'ir&kf&^l:  not  tractable;  not 
yielding  to  management;  stubborn;  rough;  difficult  Un' 
tract' ABLENE8B,  or  Untract'abtl'itt,  u.  MVl-tlt  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  untractable;  stubbornness. 

UNTRAINED,  a.  ttn-trdnd':  not  trained;  not  disciplined ; 
not  skilful;  not  educated. 

UNTRANSCREBED,  a.  t/7i'<ran.«*ri*(f ;  not  copied;  not 
written  over  again. 

UNTRANSFERABLE,  a.  un'tram-fer'a-bl:  that  cannot 
be  passed  to  another.  Un'thansferrbd',  a.  not  transferred; 
not  conveyed  or  assigned  to  another. 
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UNTRANSLATABLE-UNTWINE. 

UNTRANSLATABLE,  a.  ^n'trdns-ld'td-bl:  not  capable 
of  being  translated.    Un'transla  ted,  a.  not  translated. 

UNTRAN8MUTABLE,  a.  un'tr&n9^vftMl:  that  can- 
not be  transmuted  or  changed  in  nature  or  substance. 

UNTRANSPORTED,  a.  un'trdm-pOrtid:  not  trans- 
ported; not  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

UNTRANSPOSED,  a.  Hn'trdm-pded:  not  transposed; 
having  the  natural  order. 

UNTRAVELLED.  a.  ttn-irdv'm:  not  trodden  by  pas- 
sengers;  not  having  visited  foreign  countries. 

UNTREAD,  V.  Hn-trid:  in  OK,  to  go  back  in  the  same 
steps;  to  tread  back;  retrace. 

UNTREASURED,  a.  nn-triehUrd:  not  laid  up;  in  0B.» 
depi^ved  of  treasure. 

UNTRIED,  a.  4tn-irid\'  not  attempted;  not  tested  or 
proved;  without  experience;  inexperienced;  not  having 
passed  trial;  not  heard  and  determined  in  a  court  of  law. 

UNTRIMMED,  a.  untHmd:  not  trimmed;  not  pruned 
or  dressed,  as  a  bush. 

UNTRITURATED,  a.  un-trifiirra'ted:  not  reduced  to 
powder. 

UNTROD,  a.  ^n4rdd,  or  Uittroddeh,  a.  iin-Md^n: 
not  passed  over  by  persons;  not  marked  by  the  feet 

UNTROUBLED,  a.  un-triO/ld:  not  troubled;  not  dis- 
turbed by  care  or  business;  not  agitated;  not  foul  or  turbid; 
transparent.  Uittroitb'lednbss,  n.  state  of  being  un- 
troubled; indifference. 

UNTRUE,  a.  un-Pro':  contrary  to  the  fact;  false;  not 
faithful  or  true  to  another.    Untruly,  ad.  falsely. 

UNTRUSSED,  a.  uri-iruBt:  not  trussed;  not  tied  up. 

UNTRUSTWORTHY,  a.  xin-iTust'fo&r-thl:  not  deserv- 
ing of  confidence. 

UNTRUSTY,  a.  ULn-truMn:  not  trusty;  not  worthy  of 
confidence;  unfaithful.  Untbubt'inbsb,  n.  the  state  dt  be- 
hig  untrusty.    Untbubt'bd,  a.  not  confided  in. 

UNTRUTH,  n.  ur^Mih':  falsity;  a  falsehood:  some- 
thing not  in  conformity  to  fact  and  reality;  want  of  fid^i^; 
treachery.  Untruth'fitl,  a.  not  truthful;  having  the 
habit  of  uttering  falsehoods;  not  speaking  the  truth.  Un- 
truth'fullt,  ad. 

UNTUNABLE,  a.  un-iu'rhMl:  that  cannot  be  tuned:  not 
harmonious;  not  musical.  Uktu'nablt,  ad.  Uhtuhb, 
V.  un-tun\  to  make  incapable  of  harmony;  to  disorder. 
Uktunbd',  a.  made  incapable  of  producing  harmonious 
sounds:  discordant 

UNTURNED,  a.  un-Urndf:  not  turned. 

UNTUTORED,  a.  un-tu'Urd:  uninstructed;  untaught 

UNTWINE,  V.  un-tvnn':  to  unwind;  to  loose  that 
which  has  been  twined.  Untwined',  a.  untwisted;  disen- 
tangled. 
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UNTWIST-UNVOUCHED. 

UNTWIST,  V.  un-ttoUf:  to  separate  that  which  has  been 
twisted;  to  open;  to  disentangle;  to  untwine.  Uktwibt'- 
ING,  imp.     Untwist' ED,  a.  separated;  opened. 

UNUBGED,  a.  tin-erjd^:  not  urged;  not  incited;  not 
pressed  with  entreaty. 

UNUSED,  a.  un-md:  not  employed;  not  handled  for 
some  purpose;  that  has  never  been  used;  left  over;  not 
habituated  or  accustomed.  Unttsbful,  a.  unprofitable; 
useless.  Uhu'sual,  a.  not  usual;  not  common.  Unu'bu- 
AiiLY)  ad.  UinfBUALNBSS,  n.  the  state  of  being  unusual  or 
uncommon. 

UNUTTERABLE,  a.  itvrutir-il-bl:  that  cannot  ^  ex 
pi-cssed  in  words;  that  cannot  be  disclosed;  unspeakable 
Untjt'tbrably,  ad. 

UNVACATED,  a.  un-vafkd-Ud:  not  made  vacant 

UNVALUED,  a.  un-mVud:  not  valued;  not  appraised 
not  prized;  neglected;  in  0E„  inestimable;  above  price. 

UNVANQUISHED.  a.  unrvan'ktoUht:  not  overcome; 
not  conquered. 

UNVARIED,  a.  uTi-vd'rid:  not  varied;  not  altered  or 
diversified. 

UNVARIEGATED,  a.  f*»-tw>i-^-^<^<^d;  not  variegated; 
not  diversified. 

UNVARNISHED,  a.  un-vd/i^nlshU  not  varnished;  not 
artificially  colored  or  adorned;  plain,  as  an  wMXMrnUhed 
tale. 

UNVARYING,  a.  un-^rUng:  that  does  not  vary;  ncfi 
liable  to  change. 

UNVEIL,  V.  ttn-TdC:  to  uncover;  to  disclose  to  view 
Unvbil'iho,  imp.    Unveiled',  pp. 

UNVENERABLE,  a.  un-vinfSr-d-bl:  in  OK,  not  vener 
able  or  worthy  of  veneration  or  respect 

UNVENTILATED,  a.  un^Sn'tl-ld'm:  not  ventilated 
not  purified  by  a  free  current  of  air;  not  subjected  to  pub 
lie  discussion. 

UNVERSED,  a.  Hn-v&rsf:  not  skilled;  unacquainted. 

UN  VEXED,  a.  iin^ksf:  untroubled;  not  annoyed  oi 
disturbed. 

UNVINDICATED,  a.  Hn-nWdi-kd-m:  not  vindicated. 

UNVIOLATED,  a.  un^o-ld-m:  not  violated;  not 
broken;  not  injured;  not  transgressed. 

UNVIRTUOUS,  a.  iin-ver'til-iM:  wanting  virtue. 

UNVISITED,  a.  un-vWi-Ud:  not  visited;  not  resorted 
to;  not  frequent  • 

UNVITIATED,  a.  un^Uh'i-d-m:  not  vitiated;  not  cor- 
rupted; not  injured  in  its  substance  or  qualities. 

UNVITRIFIED,  a.  un-vWrl-fld.'  not  converted  into 
glass. 

UNVOICED,  a.  ttn-voysf:  not  spoken  or  pronounced. 

UNVOUCHED,  a.  un-wnochi':  not  affirmed  or  full/ 
tested. 
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UNVOWED— UNWEAPONED. 

TJNVOWED.  a.  un-v^^ed':  not  vowed;  not  consecrated 
by  promise. 

UNVOYAGEABLE.  a.  un-voyai^d-hl:  in  OE.,  that  can- 
not be  navigated,  crossed,  travelled,  or  passed  over. 

UNWAKENED,  a.  un-wa'knd:  not  wakened;  not  roused 
from  sleep  or  stupidity. 

UNWALLED,  a.  uTi-toawkt:  not  sunonnded  or  protect- 
ed by  a  wall. 

UNWARES,  ad.  un-toar^  [see  Aware  and  Wart]:  on- 
expecte<lly;  unawares. 

UNWARILY,  TIN  WARINESS:  see  under  Uitwart. 

UNWARLIKE,  a.  ur^tcawf^lik:  not  fit  for  war;  not  used 
to  war;  peace-loving. 

UNW ARMED,  a.  Hn-wawrm^ :  not  warmed;  not  ex- 
cited;  not  heated  in  a  moderate  degree. 

UNWARNED,  a.  ttn-icavymd:  not  cautioned;  not  pre- 
viously admonished  of  danger. 

UN  WARP,  V.  uvrMDawrjf:  to  reduce  from  the  state  of 
"being  warped.  Unwarped',  a.  not  warped;  not  biased; 
Impartial.     Unwarp'ing,  a.  unyielding;  undeviating. 

UNWARRANTABLE,  a.  nn-wdf^rdnt-d'hl:  not  justifi- 
able; unjust;  improper.  Unwar'rantably,  ad.  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  he  justified.  Unwar'rantablenesb, 
n.  the  state  of  being  unwarrantable.  Unwar'ranted,  a. 
not  warranted:  not  authorized;  not  assured  or  certain;  not 
guaranteed  to  be  sound  and  perfect,  or  of  a  certain  quality. 

UNWARY,  a.  un-wd'rl:  not  cautious;  not  vigilant 
against  dan^r;  in  OK,  unforeseen;  unexpected.  Unwa'- 
niLY,  ad.  without  vigilance  or  caution;  heedlessly.  Unwa- 
RDTESS,  n.  want  of  caution;  carelessness. 

UNWASHED,  a.  un-uodsht',  or  Unwash'en,  a.:  not 
washed  or  cleansed  by  water.  The  unwashed,  or  The 
GREAT  ukwashed,  the  mob;  the  rabble. 

UNWASTED,  a.  un-wdst'id:  not  lost  by  extravagance 
or  negligence;  not  lost  by  preventable  means.  Unwabt'- 
:tNO,  a.  ^ng,  not  growing  less;  not  decaying. 

UN  WATCHED,  a.  A'n-wdcht':  not  watched:  not  guard- 
ed. Unwatch'ful,  a.  not  watchful;  not  vigilant.  Un- 
watch'fulness,  n.  want  of  caution  or  vigilance. 

UNWATERED,  a.  un-waw'terd:  not  watered,  as  by  a 
▼iver;  not  covered  or  wet  with  water;  dry. 

UNWAVERING,  a.  tin-tod'crfr-lw^;  not  unstable;  not 
fluctuating;  firm. 

UNWEAKENED,  ff.  un-wiKnd:  not  weakened;  not  en- 
feebled. 

UN  WEANED,  a.  M»-f/yewf;  not  weaned. 

UNWEAPONED,  a.  itn-w^'nd;  not  fumiaboci  with 
we^pon^, 
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tlJWEARIABLE— UNWlf. 

tJNWEARIABLE,  a.  unwer'i-d-bl:  that  cannot  t)^ 
-wearied  or  tired  oat.  Unwear'iablt,  ad.  Unwearied, 
a.  not  tired;  not  fatigued;  that  does  not  tire  or  sink  under 
fatigue  or  exertion.  Unwear'iedly,  ad.  Unwbar'ied- 
UE88,  n.  state  or  quality  of  being  unwearied.  Unwbar'y, 
a.  not  tired. 

UNWEAVE,  V.  un-wetf:  to  undo  what  has  been  woven. 

UNWED,  a.  un-wed',  or  Ukwed'ded,  a.:  unmarried; 
single. 

UNWEDGEABLE,  a.  un-w^'d-bl:  not  easily  split  or 
cloven. 

UNWEEDED,  a.  unwed'H:  not  cleared  of  weeds. 

UNWEETING,  a.  unwetlng  [AS.  un,  not;  witan,  to 
perceive,  to  know  (see  Wit)]:  in  OE,,  unknowing;  igno- 
rant. Unweet'ingly,  ad.  OE.  for  Unwittingly;  igno- 
rantly. 

UN  WEIGHED,  a.  un-wad!:  not  weighed;  not  deliber- 
ately considered  and  examined:  inconsiderate.  Unweigh'^ 
ING,  a.  inconsiderate;  thoughtless. 

UNWELCOME,  a.  un-wil'kum:  not  welcome;  not  well 
received;  not  pleasing.  Unwel'comely,  ad.  Unwel'- 
coMED,  a.  not  willingly  and  gladly  received. 

UNWELL,  a.  un-wil':  ailing;  indisposed. 

UNWEPT,  a.  un-w^pt:  not  lamented;  not  mourned. 

UNWHIPPED,  a.  tin-hwipt':  not  corrected;  not  chas- 
tised. 

UNWHOLESOME,  a.  unJwl'sum:  not  wholesome;  un- 
favorable to  health;  injurious;  corrupt:  tainted.  Un- 
whole'someness,  n.  state  of  being  injurious  to  health. 

UNWIELDY,  a.  un-weld'l:  moved  with  difficulty; 
bulky;  ponderous.  Unwield'ily,  ad.  heavily;  with  diffi- 
culty.   Unwibld'inbss,  n.  difficulty  of  being  moved. 

UNWILLED,  a.  un-wild':  not  produced  by  the  will; 
involuntary.  Unwilling,  a.  averse;  reluctant:  in  OB., 
unintentional;  unwilled.  Unwillingly,  ad.  Unwill'- 
INGNESS,  n.  disinclination;  reluctance. 

UNWIND,  V.  un-mnd':  to  loose  or  separate  what  has 
been  twisted  or  convolved;  to  untwist.  Unwind'ing,  a. 
not  turning  round;  not  encircling.    Unwound',  pp. 

UN  WIPED,  a.  un-mpt':  not  wiped;  not  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing. 

UNWISE,  a.  un-toiz':  not  wise;  lacking  or  not  charac- 
terized by  wisdom;  not  discreet  and  judicious.  Unwib'- 
DOM,  n.  want  of  wisdom  or  discretion;  foolishness;  im- 
prudence. 

UNWI8H,  V.  un-toUh':  to  undo  by  wishing;  to  wish  that 
the  thing  which  is  should  not  be.  Unwished,  a.  un- 
toUht':  not  sought;  not  desired. 

UN  WIST,  a.  un-wUt':  unthoughtof;  not  known. 

UNWIT,  V.  un-wif:  to  deprive  of  understanding.  Un- 
wit'ting.  imp.:  Adj.  ignorant;  unaware;  unconscious. 
Unwittingly,  ad.  without  knowledge  or  consciousness: 
ignorantly. 
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UNWITHERED-UNZEAL0U8. 

UNWITHERED,  a.  unwUh'erd:  not  withered  or  faded, 
Unwith'brino,  a.  not  liable  to  wither. 

UNWITNESSED,  a.  un^U'tUst:  not  witnessed;  not 
observed  or  seen  by  witnesses;  not  attested  by  witnesses; 
wanting  testimony. 

DNWITTY,  a.  Hn-wii'ii:  destitute  of  wit  UNwrr'TiLY.ad. 

UNWOMANLY,  a.  unr^mfdn-ll:  unbecoming  a  woman. 

UNWONTED,  a.  un-vmn^H:  unaccustomed;  not  made 
familiar  by  practice;  unusual;  uncommon.  Unwoht'edlt, 
ad.  Unwont^ednssb,  n.  uncommonness;  rareness.  Un- 
wont',  a.  OB.  for  Uitwokted. 

UNWOODED,  a.  Hn-wUtt^:  destitute  of  trees. 

UNWOOED,  a.  itn-wdd:  not  wooeil  or  courted. 

UNWORKMANLIKE,  a.  nn-ic4rk'mdn-lik:  unlike  or 
unbecoming  a  workman;  unskilful. 

UNWORLDLY,  a.  nn-werldll:  not  worldly.  Un- 
world'liness,  n.  the  state  of  being  unworldly. 

UNWORN,  a.  un-todm':  not  worn  or  impaired. 

UNW0R8HIPPED,  a.  un-wer'$hipi:  not  worshipped  or 
adored. 

UNWORTHY,  a.  un^wSr^thl:  not  worthy  or  deserving; 
destitute  of  merit;  unbecoming;  base;  unmerited.  Un- 
wor'thilt,  ad.  not  worthily;  without  due  regard  to  merit 
Ukwob'thinbss,  n.  the  state  of  being  unworthy;  want  of 
merit. 

UNWOUNDED,  a.  Hn^iodndid:  not  wounded;  not  hurt; 
not  injured. 

UNWOVEN,  a.  Hn-wfrn:  not  woven. 

UNWRAP,  V.  unrdp':  to  open  what  is  folded;  unfold; 
undo  the  wrappings  of. 

UNWREATHE,  v.  Hn-reth':  to  untwist;  to  untwine, 

UNWRENCHED,  a.  Hn^emht:  not  wrenched;  not 
strained  or  distorted. 

UNWRINKLED.  a.  un^ngkU:  not  wrinkled;  not 
shrunk  into  furrows  and  ridges. 

UNWRITTEN,  a.  unrU'tn:  not  reduced  to  writhig: 
verbal;  blank.  Unwrittkn  law,  the  common  law.  or 
that  law  which  has  been  established  by  usage—as  opposed 
to  the  '  written '  or  '  statute  law; '  law  which  is  based  on 
custom  or  Judicial  decisions. 

UNWROUGHT,  a.  un-rawt':  not  wrought;  not  kbored; 
not  manufactured. 

UNWRUNG,  a.  un-rung':  not  pinched. 

UNYIELDED,  a.  nn-yeldM:  not  yielded;  not  allowed; 
not  given  u^;  not  conceded.  Untikld'ing,  a.  unbending; 
unpliant;  stiff;  obstinate.    Untibld'inolt,  ad. 

UNYOKE,  V.  un-yok':  to  loose  from  or  free  from  a  yoke; 
in  OE.,  to  disjoin.  Unyok'ing,  imp.  Unyoked',  pp.: 
Adj.  freed  from  the  yoke;  not  having  worn  the  yoke;  in 
OB.,  unrestrained. 

UNZEALOUS,  a.  un-tilui:  not  zealous  or  enthusiastic. 
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-  Ur-UPANISHAD. 

UP,  ad.  tip  (AS.  up,  upp,  up:  Dan.  and  Dut.  op;  Icel 
and  8w.  upp;  Gotb.  tup;  Ger.  attf,  up,  over,  on,  upon]: 
in.  toward,  or  to  a  high  or  noore  elevated  place  or  position; 
aloft;  on  bigb;  above  ibeborizon;  in  a  state  of  advance;  in, 
to,  or  at  a  state  or  point  of  equal  advance,  as  to  catcb  up 
in  a  race,  to  keep  up  witb  tbe  times;  in  progress,  as,  wbat's 
up  now?;  in  a  state  of  being  raised  or  increased;  in  a  state 
of  climbing  or  ascending;  in  a  state  of  insurrection:  in  a 
state  of  elevation;  in  a  state  of  excitement;  out  of  bed;  into 
order,  as,  be  drew  up  bi&  company;  from  youth  to  age;  at 
an  end,  as,  it  is  all  up  witb  bim  now:  up  is  much  used  in 
modifying  the  action  of  a  verb:  Prep,  from  a  lower  to  ^ 
higher  pc^tion  on,  as  to  climb  up  a  tree;  to  or  toward  tfa' 
source,  bead,  or  important  part  of,  as  to  sail  wp-stream; 
Int.  or  Impeba.  arise;  rouse  up.  Up  and  down,  in  a  vet  • 
tical  position  or  direction;  upright;  backward  and  forward; 
from  one  place  to  another;  here  and  there.  Up-by,  in  Scot, 
up  to  or  at  a  place  not  far  oflf.  Up  line,  a  line  of  railway 
leading  to  any  principal  terminus.  Up  to,  to  an  equal 
height  or  degree;  fully  prepared  for.  Up  to  the  mabk, 
Up  to  the  knocker,  m  slang,  gmtifying;.  satisfactory;  ex- 
cellent. Up  to  bntjfp,  in  slang,  fully  aware  of  the  scent; 
alive  to  one's  own  interest;  wide-awake.  Up  to  trap  (see 
under  Trap  1).  Up-btream.  from  tbe  mouth  toward  its 
bead;  against  the  current;  opposed  to  dawn-stream,  w4th 
the  current.  Up-train  (see  under  Train).  Up  the 
country,  in  a  direction  from  tbe  coast,  or  up  a  river.  The 
UPB  AND  DOWNS  OF  LIFE,  the  varfous  changes  of  good  and 
bod  fortune,  or  tbe  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  Up  with,  de- 
noting the  act  of  erecting,  or  raising  to  give  a  blow.  Aia 
UP  WITH,  all  over  with.  The  time  is  up,  tbe  allotted  time 
is  past  To  BLOW  up,  to  inflate;  to  destroy  by  mining  or 
from  below;  to  reprove  sharply.  To  comb  up  with,  to 
reach  in  following.  To  grow  up,  to  come  to  maturity. 
Done  up,  put  in  oraer;  dressed  for  use;  exhausted. 

UPANISHAD,  u-pdn'i-sMd,  mod.  Hind.  Hpiin'Uhiid: 
one  of  a  series  of  speculative  treatises  belondng  to  the  Ye- 
dic  literature  which  contain  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the 
Hindus  on  the  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  its  relation  to  the 
human  soul,  and  the  process  of  creation  (sec  India — Belig- 
ion).  The  word  (which  is  Sanskrit)  is  made  up  of  upa, 
'  beneath,'  or  '  near,'  and  ni,  *  in,'  combined  witb  the  rad- 
ical sad,  'sit,'  and  is  explained  by  the  great  theologian 
S'ankara  (q.v.),  and  others,  as  meaning  the  '  science  of 
Brahman,'  or  '  the  understanding  of  tbe  identity  of  Brah- 
man and  tbe  soul,'  because  'in  those  devoted  to  it  thia 
science  sets  to  rest  (or  destroys)  the  world,  together  with 
(ignorance)  its  cause;'  or,  in  other  words,  because  it  shows 
to  them  that  the  world  has,  besides  Brahman,  no  reality. 
Its  etymology  has  had  various  explanations,  amon^  which 
that  by  the  grammarian  Pdn'iui  seems  most  probable— that 
Its  earliest  sense  was  that  of  '  secret '  or  '  mystery '  (literal- 
ly, '  that  which  sits  or  rests  beneath  ').  In  this  view  these 
works  derived  their  name  from  their  mysterious  doctrine 
and  their  mystical  style. 

The  Upanldhads  are  considered  to  have  for  their  object 
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the  more  clear  discussion  of  the  questions  "whose  treatment 
had  been  begun  in  the  Brfthman'a  portion  of  the  old  Vedic 
hym  us— questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  gods:  see  liXDUL—BeUgion.  Their  ob- 
ject, like  that  of  the  Aran'yakas— whose  obscure  meaning 
they  seek  to  make  more  clear— is  to  impress  the  mind  with 
the  belief  in  one  supreme  spirit  (Bra/iman,  as  a  neuter, 
and  different,  therefore,  from  the  same  word  as  a  mascu- 
line, which  is  the  name  of  ihfi  first  god  of  the  TrimurU, 
q.T.);  to  show  that  this  supreme  spirit  is  the  creator  of  the 
world;  that  the  world  has  no  reality  if  thought  of  besides 
Brahman;  and  that  the  human  soul  is  identical  in  nature 
with  that  same  spirit  whence  it  emanates.  The  reward  the 
Upanishads  hold  out  to  the  believer  in  their  doctrine  is 
freedom  from  Transmigration  (q.v.)>  and  consequent 
eternal  bliss.  Thus  the  older  Upanishads  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  philosophical  systems—whose  lum  also  is 
theirs  (see  Sanskrit  Literature).  Ranging  over  different 
periods  of  Hindu  religion,  they  differ  from  one  another  in 
manner  and  detail.  Thus,  in  some,  probably  the  earliest, 
legend  and  diual  blend  with  theosophical  speculation; 
others  are  more  philosophical;  in  others,  the  process  of 
creation  is  treated  in  some  harmony  with  the  Yedfinta  (q.  v.) 
or  the  Sfinkhya  (q.v.)  philosophy;  some  emphasize  tlie 
knowledge  of  Brahman  as  the  only  way  to  eternal  bliss; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  in  conformity  with  the 
Yoga  (q.v.)  doctrine,  assi^  &  prominent  place  to  the  ex- 
terior means  for  union  with  the  supreme  spirit.  The  sec- 
tarian Upanishads,  which  identify  this  spirit  with  Yishu'u 
and  S'lva,  besides  tending  to  reconcile  the  popular  with 
the  philosophical  creed,  have  probably  no  claim  to  rank 
among  Vedic  writing. 

Of  the  older  Upanishads,  a  typical  instance  is  furnished 
in  the  Chhftndo^ya  Upanishad  of  the  8&maveda^  the  frame- 
work of  which  IS  legendary  throughout,  and  its  contents 
allegorical  and  mystical,  in  one  of  them,  an  allegorical 
passage  remarkably  coincides  with  the  allegory  in  Flato's 
l^/ujBdnis.  The  Talavakdra  or  Kena  Upauishad~one  of 
the  shortest  and  most  philosophical— sets  forth  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  any  other,  the  doctrine  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  supreme  spirit  consists  in  the  conscious- 
ness which  man  acquires  of  his  incapacity  to  understand 
it,  since  the  human  mind  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  infinite. 

The  Upanishads,  though  not  supposed  to  have  been  re. 
vealed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Vedic  hymns  (see  Vbda), 
are  not  assigned  to  human  authorship,  but  deemed  in- 
spired writings  (sec  S'ruti).  Some  of  them  declare  them- 
selves direct  revelations  from  the  self-existent  Brahma. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  their 
date  is  utterly  conjectural.— See  Max  MUller's  Htstory  of 
Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  (Loud.  I860):  John  Muir's 
Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  l.-IV.  (Lond.  1858-63);  ed.  and 
transl.  of  several  Upanishads  by  E.  Roer,  Bpj&ndra  Ldia 
Mitra,  and  E.  B.  Cowell,  in  Bibliotheca  Indica;  also  Rajah 
liammohun  Roys  TVaTwtorww  of  several  Principat  Books, 
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Passages,  and  Texts  qfthe  Veds  (Lond.  1882).  The  names 
of  149  Upaoisbads  were  compiled  by  M.  MClller:  see  bis 
translation  of  tbe  Upanisbads. 

UPAPURIn'A:  see  Pitran'a. 

UPAS,  n.  u'p<u  [Javanese]:  poison:  specifically,  a  poison 
consisting  of  tbe  milky  iuice  of  tbe  AniMvis  toxicaria,  or 
Upas-tree  (q.v.),  used  by  the  Malays  to  poison  their  arrows, 
mixed  with  black  pepper  and  tbe  juice  of  the  galanga-root 
and  ginger;  also,  the  tree  from  which  this  poison  is  derived. 
Tbe  prepared  upas  or  ant  jar  poison  is  kept  in  closed  tubes 
of  bamboo,  and  is  of  the  consistence  of  molasses.  The  flesh 
of  animals  killed  by  this  poison  may  be  eaten  with  safety; 
thoueb  the  virulence  of  tbe  poison  is  shown  by  its  extreme!  v 
rapid  action.  It  is  not  known  what  the  substance  is  which 
«:iyes  to  the  juice  of  the  upas-tree  its  poisonous  properties, 
but  it  appears  to  be  an  alkaloid.— A  still  more  powerful 
poison  than  the  upas  antjar  is  the  Upas  Ipettek,  or  Upas 
Tieute,  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Strychnos  Tieute  (see 
Strychnos):  it  abounds  in  strychnine. 

UPAS-TREE,  n.  u'pas-tre  [from  Javanese  upas,  poison, 
and  English  tree:  in  Malay,  puhnupas,  the  poison-tree — 
from  j?uAn,  tree:  and  upas,  poison]:  tree  common  in  the 
forests  of  Java  and  adjoining  islands;  the  Antldris  toaei- 
edrla.  It  attains  a  height  of  upward  of  100  ft.,  and  be- 
longs to  the  nat.  order  Artocarfacblb  (q.v.),  the  order  to 


Antjar  {AntiarU  toxicaria), 
virhlch  the  bread-fruit  belongs.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate; 
the  female  flowers  solitary,  tbe  male  flowers  congregated 
beneath  them  on  the  receptacle,  which  has  a  long  stalk, 
and  is  of  the  shape  of  a  watch-glass.  The  fruit  is  a  kind 
of  drupe,  covered  with  fleshy  scales.  Though  the  fresh 
Juice  of  this  tree,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin, 
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acts  as  a  poison,  the  story  of  a  poison-vnle  in  Java,  in 
which  the  exhalations  of  numerous  poison-trees  extinguish 
all  animal  life,  and  even  all  other  vegetable  life,  is  a  mere 
fable.  There  is  a  narrow  valley  in  Java  where  neither 
animal  nor  vegetable  life  can  subsist;  but  this  is  owing  to 
carbonic  acid  gas  emitted  from  the  ground,  as  in  the  QroUa 
del  Cane,  near  Naples;  and  the  upas-tree  is  as  incapable  of 
living  there  as  any  other.  The  upas-tree  is  found  in 
forests,  and  does  no  harm  to  the  other  trees  around  it 
The  fibre  of  the  bark  of  the  upas-tree  is  sometimes  made 
into  cloth;  but  unless  the  f  bre  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  gar- 
ments made  of  it  produce  a  painful  itching. 

UPBEAR,  V.  up-bdf^:  to  bear  up;  to  raise  aloft;  to  ele- 
vate; to  support;  to  sustain  aloft 

UPBLOW.  V.  up-bid':  to  blow  up  or  puff  out;  to  make 
tumid. 

UPBRAID,  V.  iifhbrdtF  [from  up,  and  the  root  of  ftfvy,  to 
bawl,  yell:  Pro  v.  braidir,  braidar,  to  cry:  Port.  br<uiar»  to 
cry  out,  to  yell]:  to  charge  with  something  wrong  or  dis- 
graceful; to  reprove  with  severity;  to  chioe;  to  leproacfa; 
to  cast  in  the  teeth:  N.  in  Oi2^.,  reproach;  reproof.  Up- 
BRAiD'ma,  imp.:  N.  the  act  of  reproaching  in  severe  terms; 
reproaches  or  accusations  made  against  any  one  to  his  face. 
Upbraid'bd,  pp.  Upbraid'ikgly,  ad.  -U.— Syw.  of  '  up- 
braid, V.':  to  censure;  condemn;  reproach;  blame;  re- 
prove. 

UPBRINGING,  n.  uj/bHng-ing:  rearing;  training;  edu- 
cation. 

UPCAST,  a.  iip^kdst:  cast  up;  thrown  upward;  directed 
upward,  as  the  eyes:  N.  in  bawling,  a  throw.  Upcast,  at 
Upcast-shaft,  in  mining,  the  shaft  for  carrying  off  foul  or 
heated  air. 

UPCOILED,  a.  Upkoyld:  made  into  a  coil. 

UPDRAW,  V.  iip-draw':  to  draw  up. 

UPGATHER,  V.  upuCith'er:  to  draw  together  dose;  to 
contract. 

UPGAZE,  V.  ^p-g&if:  to  look  upward. 

UPGROW,  V.  up-grljf:  to  grow  up  or  over.  Up'qbowth, 
n.  apfgroih,  increase;  growth;  advancement. 

UPHAM,  xip'am,  Chablbs  Wkntwobth:  author:  1802, 
May  4—1875,  June  14;  b.  St.  John,  N.  B.  He  was  for  a 
while  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  St.  John,  then  went 
to  Boston,  entered  Harvard,  there  graduated,  and,  after 
studying  theology  in  the  Divinity  School,  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Ohh.  (Unit.)  at  Salem,  Mass..  1824-44,  retiring  then 
on  account  of  a  bronchial  affection.  He  was  mayor  of 
Salem  1852;  member  of  the  Mass.  legislature  1840,  1849, 
and  1859-^.  He  served  in  the  Mass.  constitutional  con- 
vention 1858,  and  in  congress  1858-55.  He  was  editor  of 
the  ChriiUan  Begiiter  1845-6,  and  contributed  to  maga- 
zines and  reviews.  He  was  author  of  Letter8  an  ths  Loga$; 
Lectures  an  Witehcrafl;  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane;  Prophsef; 
Memoir ^  Franm  Peabody;  and  of  the  last  8  vola.  of  the 
Life  of  Timothy  Pickering. 
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tJFHAM,  Thomas  Cogswell,  d.d.,  ll.d.:  meiaphy 
sician:  1799,  Jan.  80—1872,  Apr.  2;  b.  Deerfield,  N.  H 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1818,  and  at  Andover  TheoL 
8em.  1821;  was  asst.  prof,  of  Hebrew  at  Dartmouth  1821-2; 
pastor  of  a  Congl.  chh.  in  Rochester.  N.  H.,  1823;  prof,  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  1824-67.  He 
was  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy  and  on  religious 
devotional  life  and  experience;  ana  translated  several 
works  of  a  similar  character,  as  Jahn's  Biblical  Arehaology; 
Life,  etc.,  qf  Mme.  Quyon.  Among  his  own  writings  are: 
BUmenU  of  Intellectual  PhUosaphy;  Treatise  an  the  Will; 
Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action;  Life  of  Faith; 
Treatise  on  Divine  Union;  Method  of  Prayer;  Christ  in  the 
Soul. 

UPHEAVE,  V.  ap-hev':  to  lift  up  from  beneath;  to  rise 
or  swell  upward.  Uphbav'ino,  imp.  Upheavbd',  pp.: 
Adj.  lifted  or  forced  up  from  below  by  some  elevating 
power.  Upheaval,  n.  a  lifting  up  from  below;  in  geol., 
a  lifting  up  of  strata  by  some  expansive  or  elevating  power 
from  below;  a  change  in  stratified  rocks  from  an  original 
horizontal  position  to  one  more  or  less  inclined,  produced 
by  an  expansive  subterranean  force,  or  other  power,  like 
the  pushing  forward  of  the  crust  itself,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  (q.v.).  In  slight  changes  of 
level  the  continuity  of  the  rock  is  unbroken;  but  fre- 
quently immense  cracks  are  formed,  into  which  igneous 
rocks  penetrate,  and  form  a  backbone  for  the  upraised 
mass,  or  dikes  penetrating  the  strata.  Upheavals  may 
take  place  slowly,  like  the  present  gradual  change  in  the 
Scandinavian  coast,  or  may  be  more  rapid  when  produced 
by  some  sudden  earthquake.  Sometimes  the  folding  of 
the  crust  is  such  that  rocks  of  an  earlier  age  are  super- 
imposed on  others  of  a  later.     See  Stkclinorium. 

UPHELD,  up-Jdldl:  pt.  and  pp.  of  Uphold  (q.v.). 

UPHILL,  a.  upthU:  steep,  as  a  road;  difficult  or  tedious, 
like  the  act  o{  ascending  a  hilL 

UPHOARD,  V.  {ip-h6rd*:  to  hoard  up;  to  store  away  in 
a  secret  place;  to  store  up;  to  treasure. 

UPHOLD,  V.  up-hold':  to  lift  on  high;  to  elevate;  to 
support  or  keep  from  falling;  to  maintain;  to  support;  to 
sustain;  to  continue;  to  continue  without  failing;  to  keep 
from  being  lost.  Uphold'ikg,  imp.  Upheld',  pt.  and 
pp.  sustained;  kept  from  falling.  Upholder,  n.  one  who 
upholds;  a  defender;  in  OE.,  an  undertaker;  an  upholsterer. 

UPHOLSTERER,  n.  npIioVsUr-er  [a  corruption  of  up- 
holdster  or  upholder,  the  original  meaning  being,  one  who 
furbishes  up  old  goods}:  one  who  furnishes  houses  with 
beds,  curtains,  and  the  like;  one  who  covers  and  cushions 
sofas,  chairs,  etc.  Uphol'stbry,  n.  -i,  the  trade  of  an  up- 
holsterer; that  kind  of  house-furnishings  supplied  by  an  up- 
holsterer; upholsterer's  work.  Uphol'bter,  v.  -sUfr,  to 
supply  with  house  furnishings:  to  provide  with  cushions, 
springs,  coverings,  etc..  as  to  upholster  chairs,  sofas,  etc. 
Uphol'sterbd,  a.  -st&rd,  fitted  with  hangings  and  cover- 
higs  of  ck>th,  etc. 

80-47 
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tJPJOHN,  up'jihi,  Richard:  architect:  1802,  Jan.  2^ 
1858,  Aug.  16:  b.  Shaftesbury,  England.  He  learned  the 
tnide  of  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker  in  England;  settled 
in  New  B^ford,  Mass.,  3829,  and  removed  to  Boston 
1838.  He  designed  the  entrances  to  Boston  Common,  and 
designed  and  built  St.  John's  Chh.,  Bangor,  Me.;  and 
other  churches.  Called  to  New  York  1889,  he  designed 
IVinity  Chh.  there,  and  thereafter  built  several  churches 
in  that  city  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  the  architect  also  of 
the  Trinity  Building  and  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  and  exe- 
cuted designs  for  many  private  residences  throughout  the 
country. 

UPLANDS,  n.  uplandz  [upf  high,  and  lands]:  ground 
elevated  at  intervals  above  the  meadows  and  flats  which  lie 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between  hills;  high 
ground.  Up'land,  a.  pertaining  to  uplands;  higher  in  situa- 
tion. IJp'iiAirDBR,  n.  '4r,  one  who  resides  on  the  uplands. 
Up'LAnroiBH,  a.  'ish,  in  OE.,  dwelling  'on  the  higher 
grounds  or  on  mountains;  rustic;  clownish. 

UPLEAD,  V.  up-led':  to  lead  upward.  UPLEa>',  pp.  in 
Off.,  led  upward. 

UPLIFT.  V.  ijLp-l\ft':  to  raise;  to  elevate;  in  Scot,,  to  take 
up  before  due,  as  wafi:es:  N.  a  heaving  or  lifting  up.  Up- 
mpt'ing,  imp.  Uplifted,  pp.:  A£j.  raised  high;  ele- 
vated. 

UPLOCK,  V.  up-lbk:  in  OE.,  to  lock  up. 

UPMOST,  a.  up' most  [up,  high,  and  moaf]:  highest; 
topmost.    Uppermost  is  now  generally  used  for  Upmost. 

UPOLU,  6-po-lo^:  largest  but  one  of  the  Samoan  group 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  (see  Samoa);  about  60  m.  w.  of 
Tutuila  (q.v.),  the  third  island  in  size;  650  sq.  m.  U. 
is  mountainous,  but  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  has 
several  rivers.  The  chief  harbor  is  Apia  (q.v.),  a  civil- 
ized-looking place,  with  many  edifices  on  the  European 
model.  Many  of  the  natives  are  giving  attention  to  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  anvl  the  cotton-seed  ctows  wherever  it  is 
cast  on  the  ground.  Coffee  also  is  cultivated.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  is  cocoa- nut  oil.  U.  affords  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  is  visited 
annually  by  Brit,  and  Amer.  whalers.  The  island  has 
been  a  mission  station  for  many  years,  and  many  of 
the  native  inhabitants  are  Christians.— Pop.  19.000  (includ- 
ing 800  Europeans  and  Americans). 

UPON,  prep.,  sometimes  used  as  an  ad.,  up^'  [AS.  up- 
pan,  uppan,  upon— from  up,  upp,  up;  on,  an,  on]:  resting 
on  the  top  or  surface  of;  not  under:  upon  is  in  most  uses 
strictly  synonymous  with  on,  whether  denoting  situation,  as^ 
upo7i  the  table;  assumption,  as,  he  took  an  office  upon  him; 
time  when,  as,  upon  the  third  day;  basis  or  security,  as,  to 
lend  money  upon  land;  subsistence,  as,  to  come  upon  the 
parish;  engagement,  as,  to  start  upon  an  enterprise,  etc 
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UPPER,  a.  iip'p^  [comparative  of  up]:  higher  in  place» 
rank,  or  dignity.  Up'pbrs,  n.  plu.  the  upper  leather  of  a 
boot  or  shoe.  Up'fbrmobt,  a.  superl.  'most,  highest  in 
place,  rank,  or  power;  predominant;  most  powerful.  Up- 
PER-HAKD,  n.  superiority;  advantage.  Upper  house,  the 
higher  of  two  houses,  in  bicameral  legislation;  in  Great 
Bntain,  the  house  of  peers.  Upper  servai^t,  one  of  the 
higher  servants  where  many  are  kept.  Toe  upper  story, 
the  head.  Upper  ten  thoubaio).  Upper  ten,  the 
highest  classes  of  the  community;  the  aristocracy.  Upper 
WORK8,  in  a  ship,  the  parts  above  water  when  the  ship  is 
fully  freighted  for  a  voyage.  Uppish,  a.  Jamiliarlf/, 
proud;  stuck-up.    Up'pishnbss,  n.  empty  pride;  arrogance. 

UPRAISE,  V.  aprdg':  to  exalt;  to  raise  up. 

UPRIGETT,  a.  up^rit  [up,  high,  and  right^.  erect;  pos- 
sessing rectitude;  honest:  N.  something  standing  erect  and 
perpendicular;  a  timber  supporting  a  rafter  or  l^m.  Up- 
right'lt,  ad.  in  an  upnght  manner;  perpendicularly; 
honestly.  UpRienr'NESS,  n.  state  of  possessing  honesty 
and  integrity.    Ufright  eoubly,  ad.  in  OE.,  uprightly. 

UPRISE,  V.  Hp^rUf:  in  poetry,  to  get  up  from  a  recum- 
bent position;  to  rise  from  below  the  horizon;  to  rise,  as  a 
hilly  ascent:  N.  in  OE,,  appearance  above  the  horizon. 
UPRfSiNQ,  n.  Hp-ri'zing,  the  act  of  rising  from  below  the 
horizon,  as  the  sun;  the  act  of  rising  from  a  recumbent  or 
sitting  posture;  a  rebeUion. 

UPROAR,  n.  ^p^ror  [Dut.  apro&r,  a  tumult,  a  sedition— 
from  op,  up;  roeren,  to  stir:  Dan.  rore;  Qer.  ruhrcn;  AS. 
hreran;  Icel.  hrctra,  to  move,  to  agitate:  €kr.  mj^ruhr, 
disturbance]:  a  violent  disturbance  and  noise;  bustle  and 
clamor:  V.  in  OE.,  to  disturb. by  tumult  or  violence.  Up- 
roar'iou8»  a.  i-t^,  accompanied  with  great  noise  and  dis- 
turbance.      irpROAR'lOUBLY,    ad.       UPROAR'lOUaNEBS,    n. 

-riH,  tumultuousness. 

XJPROLL,  V.  Hp-roV:  to  roll  up. 

UPROOT,  V.  up^ot'  [up,  high,  and  rooty  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots;  to  destroy  utterly;  eradicate.    Uproot' ed,  pp. 

UPROUSE,  V.  xip^ow^:  to  awaken  from  sleep;  to  excite 
to  action. 

UPRUSH,  V.  up-rxM:  to  rush  or  sweep  upward. 

UPSALA.  upsd'ld:  city  of  Sweden,  on  the  Fyrisft,  a 
navigable  stream,  42  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stockholm.  The  e. 
part  stands  on  a  wide  and  fertile  plain;  the  w.  part,  con- 
taining the  chief  buildings,  on  high  ground  overlooking 
an  apparently  boundless  plain  to  the  n.  and  e.  U.  is  the 
seat  of  an  abp.,  the  primate  of  Sweden.  The  great  at- 
traction is  the  cathedral,  formerly  a  beautiful  structure,  of 
brick,  in  Gothic  style,  founded  1258,  completed  1485;  it  is 
880  ft.  long  by  140  wide,  and  105  in  height.  It  contahis 
the  tombs  of  Linneeus  (q.v.),  and  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
other  Swedish  kings.  The  Univ.  of  U.— chief  institution 
of  the  kind  iii  Sweden-^founded  1477,  has  about  1,900 
students,  30  professors,  and  61  teachers.  The  library 
QQUifiim  250,000  vob.  mi  11,000  M9S„  ^y^m\  of  which 
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are  very  valuable.    The  castle,  where  the  reddenoe  of  the 

fovernor  is,  was  founded  middle  of  16th  c.  by  Qnstavus  I., 
ut  not  finished  until  a  century  later.— Pop.  (1^85)  28,000. 
including  the  studento;  (1890)  21.511. 

Two  m.  n.  of  the  town  is  Old  Upsala,  now  a  yillage, 
which  during  the  heathen  period  was  the  seat  of  Uie 
Odin  worship,  with  a  splendid  temple  and  sacred  grove, 
which  have  now  disappeared.  Also,  about  4  m.  from  U. 
are  the  famous  Mora-stones,  where  in  the  middle  a^es  the 
election  and  crowning  of  the  Swedish  kings  took  puce. 

UP-SAR-O'-CA,  or  Absabo'iu.  (Indians):  see  Crows. 

UPSET,  V.  ujh^W:  to  overturn;  to  overset;  to  throw 
down  .from  an  erect  position;  to  disturb;  unsettle,  as,  the 
news  up9et  me;  in  OJS.,  to  set  or  place  up.  Up'sbt,  n.  an 
overturn;  the  act  of  disturbing  or  unsettlmff:  Aixj.  settled; 
fixed.  Upbbt  price,  the  pnce  stated  beforehand  as  the 
starting  price  below  which  bids  will  not  be  received  when 
a  house,  estate,  ship,  or  the  like  is  put  up  for  sale  by  auc- 
tion—the sum  from  which  increased  offers  may  begin. 

UPSHOT,  n.  iip'tMi:  conclusion;  end;  final  issue;  out- 
come; result. 

UPSIDE,  n.  icj/sid:  the  upper  side  or  part.  Up'sidbs, 
ad.  -sldg,  in  familiar  language,  in  the  phrase  'I  shall  be 
upsides  with  him/  meaning  I  shall  get  even  with  him;  I 
shall  have  my  revenge.  Upside-down,  ad.  Hp'sld^down' 
rOE.  up-schdown]:  with  the  upper  part  down;  in  complete 
disorder  and  confusion;  upsodown;  topsy-turvy. 

UPSPRING.  v.:  in  OR,  to  spring  up;  N.  to  OK,  &  man 
suddenly  raised;  an  upstart. 

UPSTAIRS:  see  under  Stair. 

UPSTART,  u.  up'stdrt:  one  who  has  suddenly  risen  from 
a  humble  station  to  wealth  and  power,  and  uses  them  ar- 
rogantly: V.  to  spring  up  suddenly:  Adj.  suddenly  raised 
to  wealth  and  power. 

UPSTAY,  V.  up^stSf:  in  OE.,  tosustato;  to  support. 

UPSWARM,  V.  tip-stDawrm':  to  lise  to  a  swann  or 
swarms. 

UPTAKE,  V.  up-tald:  in  OE.,  to  take  into  the  hands: 
N.  up'tdk,  in  Scot.,  power  or  capacity  to  learn;  underetand- 
ing;  comprehension. 

UPTEAR.  V.  iip-tdr':  to  tear  up;  to  rend. 

UPTHROW,  n.  iip'ihro:  in  mining,  a  sudden  uplift  of 
strata  by  a  fault  or  dislocation;  upheaval. 

UPTON,  up'ton,  Emory:  soldier:  1889,  Au^.  37^1881, 
Mar.  14;  b.  Batavia,  N.  Y.  On  graduating  at  WesI 
Point,  1861,  he  became  2d  lieut.  of  artillery,  and  the  same 
year  1st  lieut.  He  was  wounded  at  the  first  Bull  Run 
battle;  commanded  a  battery  in  the  Ya.  Pentosular 
campaign  and  in  the  Md.  campaign  1862;  in  Oct.  became 
col.  of  A  N.  Y.  vol.  regt.,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  6th  corps  of  the  Potomac  Army  till  the  end  of  1863. 
For  conspicuous  bravery  he  was  promoted  brig.ffen.  of 
vols,  on  tne  field  1964|  May  12,    He  served  to  (he  siege  of 
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Petersburg  and  in  the  defense  of  Wasbinffton  1864;  was 
severely  wounded  while  commanding  an  infantry  division 
in  the  Shenandoah  campaign;  and  commanded  a  cavalry 
division  duriug  the  closing  operations  in  Ga.  and  Ala. 
He  was  brevetted  maj.j^eu.  U.  S.  A.  at  the  end  of  the 
war;  became  lieut.col.  25th  infantry  U.  S.  A.  1866;  was 
commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point  1870-75;  col.  4th 
artillery  1880.  He  wrote  volumes  on  Tactics  and  on  I%e 
Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe:  see  his  Life  and  LeUers,  by 
Peter  S.  Alichie  (1885). 

UPTRAIN,  V.  up-tran':  to  train  up;  to  educate 

UPTURN,  V.  up-tem':  to  turn  up. 

UPWARD,  a.  upfw&rd  [AS.  t*p,.up;  weard  or^weardes, 
used  In  composition  to  express  direction]:  directed  to  a 
higher  place;  havine  an  ascending  direction:  Ad.  toward  a 
higher  place;  towara  the  head  or  source;  also  Up' wards, 
'Wdrde,  opposed  to  downwards, 

UFWHIRL,  V.  iip^wirV:  in  OE.,  to  raise  upward  with 
quick  rotation. 

UPWrBTD,  V.  up-wlnd:  to  wind  or  roll  up;  to  convolve. 
Upwounb',  pp. 

URACHUS,  n.  ur&kUs  [Gr.  ourachos,  the  urinar}*  canal 
of  a  fetus— from  ouran,  unne] :  a  cord  composed  maiuly  of 
fibrous  tissue,  but  containing  some  smooth  muscle  and 
sometimes  the  remains  of  an  epithelial-lined  cavity,  at- 
tached to  the  summit  of  the  blander  and  ascending  to  the 
umbilicus.  It  represents  part  of  the  aliantois.  n  sue  of  the 
embryo,  from  which  the  bladder  develops  as  a  dilatation  of 
the  internal  portion,  while  tlie  original  cavity  disappears. 

URAEMIA,  n.  u-r^ml-A  [Gr.  ouron,  urine:  Tiaima,  blood]: 
in  med.,  poisonhig  of  the  blood  In  some  disorders  of  the 
urinary  organs.    Uitfi'inc,  a.  -mikt  of  or  pert,  to  uraemia. 

URAL.  Ural  or  S^dl'  (formerly  Jaik  or  Yaik,  the 
JHmna  of  the  ancients):  name  since  1775  of  a  river  of  Rus* 
sia,  rising  in  the  s.  section  of  the  Ural  Mts..  near  the  e. 
frontier  of  the  govt,  of  Orenburg,  and  flowing  s.  through 
the  dist.  of  Troizk,  past  the  town  of  Virchni-Uralsk,  to 
Its  confluence  with  the  Eisil:  in  this  region  its  current  Is 
veiT  rapid,  due  to  its  narrow  and  uneven  bed.  At  the  town 
>f  Orsk  the  U.  bends  and  runs  w.  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tchagan;  after  which  it  flows  directly  s.  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  In  parts  deep  enougli  for  navigation; 
but  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  ship-building,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sand-banks  that  bar  the  river,  prevent  navigation. 
It  abounds  in  highly  esteemed  varieties  of  fish,  and  yields 
to  the  Oossacks  settled  along  its  banks  an  annual  revenue 
of  600,000  roubles  (about  |450,000).  The  U.  has  long 
served  as  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  the  Kirghls 
Steppes,  and  many  forts  have  been  erected,  and  settle- 
ments of  OossackS'known  as  the  U.  Cossacks— estab- 
lished along  the  river.  The  direct  length  of  the  U.  Is  es- 
timated at  550  m. ;  with  Its  windings,  1,040  m.  The  prin- 
cipal affluents  are  the  Kisll  and  Sakmara  on  the  right,  and 
the  Or  and  Ilek  on  the  left. 
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URAL-ALTAIC:  see  Turanian. 

URALITE,  p.  u'rd-lli  [from  the  Ural  Mountains,  where 
first  found]:  a  pseudomorphous  mineral  of  a  dark-green  or 
greenidh-black  color. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS  (the  Hyperborean  Mountains,  or 
RhipcH Monies,  of  the  ancients^:  chain  of  mountains,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  separating 
European  Russia  on  the  w.  from  Siberia  on  the  e.  The 
U.  M.  extend  s.  from  the  Kara  Sea,  arm  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  to  the  middle  coui-se  of  the  Ural  river— i.e.,  lat 
70**— 50"  n.;  1,338  m.  in  length,  with  breadth  vairing  from 
16  to  66  m.  Though  the  U.  M.  form  a  single  unmterupted 
chain,  they  are  usually  divided  by  geographers  into  the 
N.,  Middle,  and  S.  Ural.  The  N.  Ural  separates  the  basins 
of  the  rivers  Petchora  and  Ob,  is  mostly  rocky,  seldom 
rises  higher  than  8,600  ft.,  and  is  commonly  called  Pous- 
toi  (empty),  because  it  is  extremely  poor  in  mineral 
wealth.  The  Middle  Ural,  commonly  called  Boudnoi 
(metalliferous),  principal  seat  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
chain,  comprises  the  highest  peaks,  as  the  Kanjakovskl 
Eamen,  6,000  ft.;  but  in  some  places  the  height  !s  so  in- 
significant, and  the  slope  so  gentle,  that  travellers  can 
scarcely  distinguish  it  from  the  lowlands.  The  Southern 
U.  divides  into  8  branches,  2  of  which  extend  e.  of  the 
Ural  river,  and  gradually  disappear  in  the  Uralo-Caspian 
deserts;  while  the  third  branch  extends  along  the  w.  iMink 
of  the  Ural.  The  chain  is  composed  chiefiy  of  crystalline 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  chlo- 
ritic,  and  micaceous  schists.  The  U.  M..  especially  the 
middle  and  the  n.  of  the  S.  Ural  (the  govts,  of  Perm  and 
Orenburg),  abound  in  mines  of  gold,  platinum,  copper, 
and  iron.  These  mines,  or  zatods,  belong  partly  to  the 
state  and  partly  to  individuals.  Of  the  latter,  the  chief 
ar)e  the  Nijui-Tagilsk,  belonging  to  the  Demidoff  family 
(a  grant  from  Peter  the  Great);  the  Yerchisetsk  and  Nevi- 
ansk,  belonging  to  the  Takosleflf  family.  The  gold  dig- 
gings are  on  both  slopes  of  the  mountains:  sometimes 
nuggets  of  considerable  weight  are  found— the  heaviest 
ever  found  in  the  chain  beiuff  about  80  ll>s.  During  about 
half  a  century  the  annual  value  of  the  product  of  the  Ural 
mines  has  increased  from  50  millions  of  roubles  to  about 
80  mfllions.  From  1870  to  1880  the  gold  producUon 
reached  9,600  lbs.  per  annum,  and  that  of  platunum  about 
3,400  lbs.  From  1880-84  it  was  6,949  lbs.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  the  iron  of  Russia  is  got  from  the  Ural  dis- 
tricts: in  1884  the  output  was.  of  pig-iron  337,000  tons, 
of  iron  193,700  tons,  and  of  steel  88,167.  The  magnetic 
ironstone  of  the  Urals  is  admirably  suited  for  making 
steel  and  wire,  and  is  largely  exported  for  this  purpose. 
Several  thousand  tons  of  copper  arc  raised  annually, 
besides  immense  quantities  of  rock-salt— -1884,  471,000 
tons.  Among  precious  stones,  most  notable  is  the  eme- 
rald, found  on  the  e.  slope  in  the  dist.  of  Ekaterinburg: 
sf)me  of  these  have  weighed  more  than  18  dwts.  Other 
precious  stones  are  the  beryl,  topaz,  amethyst,  and  perhaps 
the  diamond,  for,  though  found  in  a  certain  locality,  as 
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predicted  by  Humboldt,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
the  locality  was  'siflted.'  Malachite  and  jasper  also 
occur.  In  1884  a  pop.  of  188,914  was  supported  by  the 
mining  and  metallurgical  operations  in  the  Ural  Mount- 
ains. 

URALSK,  6-rdUk':  province  of  8.e.  Russia;  141,174  sq. 
m. ;  n.  of  Caspian  Sea,  and  for  the  most  part  e.  of  the  Ural 
river — ^Le.,  in  Asia.  Most  of  U.  is  below  sea-level.  It  is 
dotted  with  salt  lakes.— Pop.  (1888),  625,830;  of  whom 
405,000  are  nomadic  Kirghis.  15,000  Russians,  and  the  rest 
Ural  Cossacks:  (1889)  5/^.552. 

URALSK,  6-rdUl^:  Russian  town,  cap.  of  prov.  of  U.; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ural,  150  m.  s.s.e.  of  Samara, 
1,095  m.  from  Moscow.  It  was  founded  1622  by  the  Ural 
Cossacks,  and  was  till  1775  known  as  Jaitsk.  A  ^ood 
trade  is  carried  on — the  principal  articles  being  fish,  isin- 
glass, caviare,  tallow,  and  cattle.  There  are  three  great 
yearly  fairs— in  July,  Oct.,  And  Jan.— Pop.  (1888)  26,054. 

URANIA,  n.  u-rd'nl-d  [L.  urania;  Gr.  ouranta,  the 
heavenly— from  Gr.  ou'rdnas,  heaven]:  in  ane,  myth,, 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  the  Muse  of  Astronomy 
(see  Muses,  Thb);  one  of  the  minor  planets;  a  genus  of 
plants  with  one  species,  found  in  Madagascar,  and  charac- 
terized by  the  enormous  size  of  its  leaves.  Uraihte,  n. 
H'rd-nit,  a  mineral,  consisting  of  phosphate  of  uranium 
with  oxide  of  copper  or  lime,  of  a  bright  yellow  or  green 
color— differs  from  mica  in  being  neither  flexible  nor  elastic 
URAimjM,  n.  u-rd'ni'um,  an  elementary  body,  a  metal  ob- 
tained from  several  minerals  in  the  form  of  a  powdery  sub- 
stance of  a  gravish- black  color  with  a  metallic  lustre,  prep- 
arations of  which  are  used  for  imparting  fine  orange  tints 
to  glass  and  porcelain  enamel.  Urakic,  a.  u-rdn'ik,  of  or 
pertaining  to  uranium.  U'ran.  or  Uranium  ochre,  the 
earthy  oxide  of  uranium,  found  in  soft  friable  masses,  hav- 
ing various  hues  of  yellow  and  orange. 

URA'NIUM  (symb.  U,  at.  wt.  289.  sp.  ct.  18*7):  very  hard 
but  model ately  malleable  metal,  resembling  nickel  or  iron 
in  lustre  and  color;  but  in  a  finely  comminuted  state  oc- 
curring as  a  black  powder.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure 
to  air  or  water  at  ordiuarv  temperatures;  but  if  heated^in 
the  air,  it  bums  brillianlly,  and  is  converted  into  oxide. 
IL  is  comparativly  rare,  never  occurring  native — its  sources 
being  PitehbUnde,  which  contains  nearly  80  per  cent,  of 
black  oxide;  Uranite,  which  contains  a  hydrated  double 
phosphate  of  lime  and  uranium;  aod  Chalcolite,  which  is 
a  similar  phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium.  U.  forms  the 
following  oxides:  Uranotu  oxide,  UOt,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing uranoso-uranic  oxide,  UsOt,  in  a  current  of  hvdrogen; 
it  is  a  brown  powder,  and  when  dissolved  in  acids  forms 
green  salts:  Uranoso-uranie  oxide,  UtOg  (=U092UOa), 
the  chief  constituent  of  pitchblende,  is  obtained  artificial! v 
bv  igniting  uranous  oxide  (or  the  metal)  in  contact  with 
air;  It  is  a  dark-green  velvety  powder;  ignited  alone,  it 
forms  a  black  oxide,  U^O*.  Dranic  osnde,  or  Uranyl 
9^^  U0|,  U  ob^Jned  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  loyfux 
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oxides  in  nitric  acid,  and  heating  in  a  glaas  tube  the  result 
ing  uranic  nitrate  till  it  begins  to  decompose  at  482''  F.: 
uranic  oxide  remains  as  yellow  powder.  Uranic  oxide  and 
its  hydrates (monohyd rate,  UOi.HjO;  uranyl  dihydroxide, 
UO,(OH)i)  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  uranic  salts.  The 
block  oxide  is  employed  in  coloring  porcelain.  Sodium 
uranate,  NasO(UOs)t,  is  used  to  give  greenish  or  yellowish 
color  to  glass,  and  as  yellow  pigment  in  glazing  porcelain. 
All  U.  compounds,  when  fused  with  phosphorus  salt  or 
borax  in  the  outer  blow-pipe  flames,  produce  a  clear  yellow 
jlass,  which  becomes  greenish  on  cooling.— U.  ores  exist 
n  the  Dakotan  Black  Hills  under  the  forms  UranUe^  found 
on  analysis  to  have  the  chemical  constitution  UsOs.2PO4.Cu; 
Pitchblende  of  the  composition  Us04.  with  iron,  lead,  mag- 
nesium, manganese,  silica;  U,  ochre,  VaOs.dSOs;  Trogeriie, 
8UOs.A8,0«.  Till  the  discoverv  of  these  minerals  in  the 
Bald  Mountain  of  the  Black  Hills,  all  the  U.  of  commerce 
came  from  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  and  Redmth  in  Cornwall, 
England. 

URANOGRAPHY,  n.  H-rd-ndg' ra-fi  [prefix  urano-;  Gr. 
orapho,  I  write.  I  describe]:  description  or  chart  of  the 
heavens;  that  branch  of  astronomy  comprising  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relative  situations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  construction  of  celestial  maps,  globes,  etc 

URANUS,  n.  ura-nus  [mod.  L.— from  Gr.  ouranoe, 
heaven;  specifically,  the  celestial  vault]:  in  Gr,  myth.,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods.  His  wife  was  Terra,  or  Earth, 
by  whom  he  had.  first,  the  children  called  the  Hundred- 
banded,  Briareus,  Cottu8,aDd  Gvges;  secondhr,  the  Cyclopes, 
Arges,  Steippes,  and  Brontes;  thirdly,  the  Titanes,  Oceanus, 
Cceus,  Satumus;  and,  lastly,  the  Giants.  Uranus  hated  his 
children,  and  confined  them  in  Tartarus;  but,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  mother,  Satumus  (see  Saturn),  youngest  of  me 
Titans,  overthrew,  dethroned,  and  mutilated  him;  and  from 
bis  blood  sprang  the  Furies,  Alecto,  Tisipbone,  and  Megsera. 

URANUS:  planet  (named  at  first  Oeorgium 8idu$ and 
ffers^el)  wbose  orbit  is  between  those  of  Saturn  and  Nep- 
tune; thus  next  to  the  outermost  known  planet  in  the 
solar  system:  see  Plaiiet:  Solar  Stbtbh. 

URAO,  n.  u-rd^d:  a  native  name  for  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  soda,  found  in  crystalline  crusts  in  the  diied-up  lakes 
and  river-courses  of  S.  Amer.,  known  to  the  Arabs  of 
Africa,  etc. .  by  the  name  of  trona. 

URARI,  n.  urd'rl  or  Urdr-i:  see  Curarb. 

URATE:  see  under  Uric. 

URBAN,  a.  4r^ban  [L.  urbdnui,  belonging  to  the  city— 
from  urbs,  a  city] :  of  or  belonging  to  a  dty  or  town;  re- 
sembling or  characteristic  of  a  city;  dwelUnff  in  cities  or 
towns:  m  OR,  courteous.  Urbaitb,  a.  ^-bdw,  courteous; 
civil;  polite;  refined.  Urbanity,  n.  ^-bdn'Vtl,  courtesy; 
politeness;  civility;  polished  manners;  suavity;  affability. 
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URBAN,  er^ban,  II.  (surnamed  Otho  or  Odo),  Pope*, 
abt.  1043-99,  July  29  (reigned  1088-99);  b.  at  Lugcry,  near 
Chatillon-sur-Marne;  of  knightly  rank.  He  was  edu* 
cated  for  the  priesthood,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Rheims, 
when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  monk  at  Clugny,  of  which 
he  afterward  became  prior.  In  1078  he  was  cardinal-bp.  of 
Ostia,  and  was  elected  pope  1088,  in  a  council  at  Termcina, 
during  the  schismatical  pontificate  of  the  anti-pope, 
Guibert,  styled  Clement  III.  Soon  after  his  election,  he 
resumed  possession  of  Rome,  whose  fortresses  had  been 
occupied  by  the  anti-pope,  whom  he  compelled  to  with- 
draw. Guibert.  however,  was  still  supported  by  his  patron, 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  who  had  long  been  at  feud  with 
the  papal  see;  and  U.,  with  Countess  Matilda,  having 
formed  a  strong  party  in  Italy,  Henry  once  more  led  an 
army  thither,  restored  the  anti-pope,  and  forced  U.  to  flee. 
U.  establish^  himself  at  Ana^ni.  The  reVolt  of  Conrad, 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  a^inst  his  father,  and  his  coronation 
as  emperor  at  Milan  l(w8,  and  still  more  the  successful  ap- 
peal of  Henry's  queen,  Adelaide,  turned  the  tide  of  affairs 
m  Italy.  A  great  council  was  held  at  Piacenza  1095.  in 
which  the  anti-pope  and  his  adherents  were  excommuni- 
cated. In  the  same  council  the  Crusade  was  proclaimed; 
and,  in  the  following  autumn,  U.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Clermont,  made  the  well-known  appeal  which  called  forth 
that  enthusiasm  which  was  destined  to  lead  to  the  long 
series  of  efforts  for  recovery  of  the  Hol^  Land,  forming  so 
striking  a  characteristic  of  mediaeval  history.  In  his  later 
pontificate  U.  pursued  the  same  course,  and  in  the  end 
succeeded  in  driving  Henry  IV.  out  of  Italy.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  last  years  of  his  pontificate  was  the 
council  held  at  Bari  1098,  in  which  many  Greek  bishops 
were  present,  and  in  which  the  addition  of  the  words 
Filioque  (q.v-)  to  the  creed  was  discussed.  Thence  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  of  which  he  obtained  full  and  undisturbed 
possession.  He  died  14  davs  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
but  before  the  news  reached  him. 

UR'BAN  V.  (originally  named  William  de  Grimoabd), 
Pope:  1309-70,  Dec.  19  (reigned  186^70);  b.  Grisac, 
Languedoc,  France.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk;  became 
abbot  of  Auxerre  1353,  and  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseille  1858. 
On  the  death  of  Innocent  VI,  1862,  Oct.  28,  U.  was  elected 
pope  at  Avignon,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  sending 
his  legate.  Cardinal  Gil  de  Albornoz,  to  reduce  the  rebel- 
lious subjects  of  the  papal  see  in  Rome.  After  various 
alternations  of  peace  and  contest,  U.  resolved  to  return  in 
person  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the  papacy.  He  set  out  1367, 
and,  landing  at  Cornelo,  proceeded  nrst  to  Viterbo,  and 
reached  Rome  in  Oct.  He  found  the  papal  city  in  great 
disonler,  and  all  Italy  overrun  by  bands  of  mercenaries,  and 
a  prey  to  frightful  mtestiue  divisions.  Failing  in  his  en- 
deavors to  correct  these  disorders,  he  resolved  1870  to 
withdraw  from  Rome.  He  arrived  at  Avignon  Sep.  24, 
where  he  died  three  months  later,  leaving  a  reputation  of 
ffreat  personal  piety,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the 
mterests  of  religion.    He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XL 
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urbak  vl-ukban  vin. 

tJR  BAN  VI.  (original  Dame  Babtolommbo  Prioka 
NO),  Pope:  1818-89,  Oct.  15  (reigned  1878-89);  b.  Naples. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  papal  see.  1878.  Apr.  8, 
he  was  abp.  of  Bari.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  who 
liad  finally  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  d^  in  that  city, 
Prignano  was  elected  in  a  conclave  held  under  circum- 
stances of  great  excitement,  owing  to  the  apprehension,  on 
the  part  of  the  populace,' of  an  intention  to  elect  a  French 
pope,  and  again  abandon  Rome.  The  cardinals  in  the  con- 
clave numbered  16,  of  whom  12  were  French  and  4  Italians. 
Prignano,  though  not  a  cardinal,  was  elected  unanimously, 
though  the  populace  broke  into  the  hall.  Prignano  as- 
sumed the  title  Urban  YI.,  and  was  crowned  Apr,  18,  in 
the  presence  of  the  16  cardinals.  In  July  the  12  French 
cardinals  assembled  at  Anagni,  and  revoked  the  election  of 
U.,  declaring  that  in  it  they  had  acted  under  fear  of  vio- 
lence. To  this  course  they  are  said  to  have  been  led  by 
the  rigor  and  the  intemperate  severity  with  which  U.  was 
proceeding  in  reforms  of  discipline,  especially  ns  recnrded 
the  simony  and  the  irregular  life  of  the  clergy,  including 
the  cardinals  themselves.  Joined  by  three  Si  the  Italian 
cardinals  (one  of  them  having  died),  they  elected  the 
cardinal-bp.  of  Cambray  (born  Count  of  Geneva)  pope, 
under  the  name  Clement  Vil.,  Sep.  20.  Clement  took  up 
his  residence  at  Avignon.  U.  remained  at  Rome,  where 
he  appointed  26  new  cardinals,  and  excommunicated  Clem- 
ent and  his  adherents.  This  conflict  was  the  origin  of 
the  Wbstbrn  Schism  (q  v.).  U.  was  recognized  as  the 
lawful  pope  by  one  portion  of  the  West,  Clement  by  the 
other;  and  each  maintained  his  claim  by  extreme  measures. 
U.  especially,  though  his  title  seems  to  have  been  best 
founded,  weakened  his  cause  by  his  excessive  violence. 
Having  en^ged  in  a  dispute  with  Charles,  King  of  Naples, 
whom  lie  himself  had  crowned,  he  was  besieged  by  that 
prince  at  Novara,  whence  he  withdrew  to  Genoa,  taking 
with  him,  as  prisoners,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  several  of  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  put  to  death.  In  1889.  while  on  his  w;ay  to  Ferentlno, 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  having  been  conveyed  to  Rome, 
died  there  from  the  injuries  thus  sustained. 

URBAN  YIII.  (originally  named  Maffbo  Barberiki), 
Pope:  1568-1644,  July  29  (reigned  1628-44);  b.  Florence. 
After  a  long  series  of  brilliant  services  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration and  in  foreign  nunciatures,  he  was  elected 
pope  (succeeding  Gregory  XV.)  1628,  Aug.  6.  In  the 
dUficult  position  of  Roman  affairs  he  acquitted  himself 
with  much  dexterity.  His  pontificate  was  signalized  by 
the  acquisition  by  the  holy  see  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
(q.v.)  1626.  U.  died  in  Rome.  His  memory  has  suffered 
through  the  imputation  of  nepotism;  but  his  administra- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  vigorous  and  enlightened.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  to  him  Rome  is  indebted  for  many  public 
works,  including  large  and  important  additions  to  the 
Vatican  Library.  Some  of  the  early  stages  of  the  Janaen- 
ift  controversy  (see  Jaitsen)  fall  within  this  pontificate. 
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URBANA-URBINO. 

URBAN  A,  er-h&n'a:  city,  cap.  of  Champaign  co.,  O.5 
en  the  Erie,  the  Pittsburgh  CincinDati  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Cleveland  Cincinnati  Chicago  and  8t.  Louis 
railioads;  81  m.  w.  of  Danville,  42  m.  w.-by-n.  of  Colum- 
bus. It  is  in  a  rich  agdcultural  region;  has  eas  and  elec- 
tric lights,  and  Holly  water- works  system;  and  contains  15 
chun£es,  T.  M.  C.  A.  building,  court-house,  high  school 
(cost  $125,000),  several  grammar  schools,  public  library, 
Urbana  Univ.  (New  Church).  Odd  Fellows'  Temple, 
Soldiers'  Monument  (cost  1 15. 000),  1  national  bank  (cap. 
$50,000),  1  private  bank,  and  1  daily.  8  weekly,  and  1 
monthly  publications.  The  iudustries  com  prise  the  manu- 
factures of  the  U.  8.  Rolling  Stock  Co.  aud  the  Urbana 
Machine-works,  besides  those  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages  and  wagons,  stoves,  brooms,  shoes,  furniture, 
leather,  and  woolen  goods.— Pop.  (1880)  6,252;  (1890)  6,510. 

URBI  ET  ORBI.  ^M  H  or^H  [L.  literally,  to  the  city, 
i.e..  Rome,  and  to  the  worldl:  the  form  used  in  the  publi- 
cation of  papal  bulls,  to  signify  their  formal  promulgation 
to  the  entire  Cath.  world,  as  well  as  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
By  canon  law.  promulgation  is  necessary  to  give  any  new 
law  force.  A  controversy  arose  in  the  17th  c.  as  to  the 
kind  of  promulgation  which  should  be  regarded  as  suffl- 
eient.  In  aucieut  times  the  practice  of  the  popes  had  been 
to  send  copies  of  their  bulls  to  the  primates,  metropolitans, 
mid  other  ecclesiastical  heads  of  the  several  churches,  to 
be  by  them  communicated  to  their  suffragan  bishops;  but 
in  course  of  time  the  practice  of  publicly  proclaiming  the 
decree  by  the  voice  of  a  crier  {prcBco)  from  the  piazza  of 
the  Campo  di  Fiore  {in  ode  campi  Flora),  or  of  atnxing  the 
document  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  was  substituted;  and 
decrees  addressed  Urbi  bt  Orbi.  and  published  in  this 
way.  were  held  to  be  sufllciently  promulgated,  and  to  be 
thenceforth  of  full  force.  French  jurists  of  the  17th  c. 
strenuously  opposed  this  view. 

URBINO,  ir-be'no:  city  of  central  Italy,  cap.  of  theprov. 
of  Urbiuo  and  Pesaro;  20  m.  s.w.  of  Pesaro,  between  the 
rivers  Metauro  and  Foglia.  Its  walls  date  from  the  14th 
c;  it  has  a  magnificent  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  U.,  where  was  the  famous  library  of  the 
Delia  Rovere  family,  afterward  removed  to  the  Vatican. 
Another  handsome  palace  is  that  of  the  Albini.  belonging 
to  an  Albanian  family  who  liad  escaped  from  the  ferocity 
of  the  Turks,  and  settled  in  U.,  where  ihey  became  rich 
and  powerful,  and  ^ave  a  pope  to  the  church,  who  took 
the  name  Clement  XI.  U.  is  an  archiepiscopal  see.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Raphael  (q.v.).  U.  was  a  munieimum  or 
free  town  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the  middle  ages 
became  the  seat  of  a  race  of  independent  dukes.  In  1626. 
on  the  death  of  Francesco,  the  last  duke.  Pope  Urban 
Vni.  took  possession  of  the  duchy  as  a  vacant  fief;  and  it 
was  part  of  the  Papal  States  till  it  became  part  of  the 
kinff(io?n  of  Italy.— Pop.  (1880)  5,087. 
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URCEOLAR— UREA. 

.  URCEOLAR,  a.  er'se-a-ler  [L.  ure^lus,  a  little  pitdter, 
a  water-pot,  dim.  of  urc^us,  a  pitcher]:  in  bot.y  fleshy  or 
bulging,  as  tubercles  or  leaves.  Ur'ceolatb,  a.  -lot,  um- 
shaped;  shaped  like  a  pitcher.  Ur'ceolus,  n.  -Im,  in  boL, 
the  twoconnuent  bracts  of  the  genus  Carex;  any  anomaloos 
oi;gan  shaped  like  a  cup. 

URCHIN,  n.  Urchin  [OE.  urehone,  a  hedgehog— from 
OF.  ire^an — from  L.  erUius;  Gr.  dter^  a  hedgehog,  an  ur- 
•  chin:  F.  heiuson,  a  hedgehog]:  the  hedgehoff;  a  familiar 
name  given  to  a  child;  a  little  child;  in  OS!.,  a  goblin; 
imp.  Sea-ubchin,  the  echinus,  a  creature  having  a  spher- 
ical shell  flattened  on  the  lower  side  and  covered  with 
prickly  spines  (see  Echinid^). 

URDU,  n.  dr^do  [Hindu  urdu,  an  army,  a  camp,  a  mar- 
ket]: the  Hindustani  language  as  spoken  by  the  Moham- 
medan population  of  India.  It  is  really  the  Hindi  lan- 
guage, which  is  of  the  Aryan  family,  with  a  number  of 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  words  introduced.  It  is  now 
the  language  most  largely  used  by  Europeans  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  India. 

URE,  n.  iir  [OF.  eure;  F.  cmwe,  work — from  L.  opera, 
work]:  in  OE.,  practice;  use. 

URE,  y6r,  Andbbw.  m.d.:  Scottish  chemist:  1778- 
1857,  Jan.  2;  b.  Glasgow.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
Univ.,  but  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  Returning  to 
Glasgow,  he  received  the  degree  m.d.  1801.  In  1802  he 
became  prof,  of  chem.  and  nat.  philos.  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  University  (see  Akdbrson,  John),  was  active  in 
establishing  (1800)  an  observatory  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
appointed  its  first  astronomer.  1818  he  published  Bystem- 
alio  Table  of  the  Materia  Medica;  1818,  New  Experimental 
Be^ea/rches  on  Some  of  tlte  Leading  Doctrines  of  Calorie,  me- 
moir read  before  the  Royal  Soc.,  and  which  brought  U.  in- 
to notice.  1821  appeared  his  IHetionary  of  Chemietry;  1 822, 
a  paper  On  the  Ultimate  Analysis  qf  Anwial  and  Vegetable 
Substances,  one  of  the  earliest  contributions  to  organic 
analysis,  and  a  translation  of  Berthollet  on  Dyeing;  and 
1820.  a  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  a 

general  Flood  was  maintained.  1880  U.  removed  to  Lon- 
on,  and  1834  was  appointed  analytical  chemist  to  the 
board  of  customs.  From  this  time  his  works  assume  a 
technological  character,  e.g.,  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines  (1830),  7lh  ed.  brought  out  by  Robert 
Hunt  in  3  vols.  (1875),  sup,  vol.  1878.  U.  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Geological, 
Astronomical,  and  other  societies. 

UREA,  n.  Vrre'd  [Gr.  ouron,  urine]:  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  urine;  an  organic  matter  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  having  been  originally  discovered  in  the 

urine:  compound,  CON9H4,  or  CO  <  ^^*     It  was   long 

regarded  as  an  organic  base  or  alkaloid;  but  is  now  placed 
among  the  amides,  a  group  of  neutral  and  for  the  most 
part  crystal! izable  compounds,  of  the  ammonium  type  (see 
T¥FB6»  Chbmjcal),  4eriv^  from   ammonium  salts  by 
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UREA. 

abstraction  of  water,  or  from  acids  by  substitution  of  NH, 
(amidoffen)  for  OH  (hydroxyl).  Pure  U.  which  has  been 
allowed  to  crystallize  slowly,  occurs  io  transparent,  color- 
less, four-sided  prisms;  but  wheu  the  crystallization,  is 
rapid  or  disturbed,  it  separates  in  small,  white,  silky 
needles.  It  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  a  cooling,  saline  taste, 
like  that  of  saltpetre  (which  it  closely  resembles  in  exter- 
nal form),  and  is  very  slightly  deliquescent.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  in  ether. 
When  heated  to  about  248**  F.,  it  fuses,  evolves  ammonia, 
and  becomes  completely  decomposed.  A  solution  of  pure 
U.  in  distilled  water  may  be  kept  for  a  lou^  time,  but  at 
213**  F.  emits  ammonia  and  forms  a  metallic  carbonate. 
Hie  same  change  is  produced  by  fusion  with  the  alkaline 
hydroxides,  and  when  U.  is  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed 
tube  to  a  temperature  above  212": 

COH4N,  H-  H,0  =  CO,  +  2NH.. 
A  similar  change  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures in  the  U.  contained  in  the  urine,  the  mucus  of  the 
bladder  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  thus   rendering  urine 
ammontacal  aner  it  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ndost  important  of  the 
compounds  of  urea.  NitnUe  cf  U,,  CH4NsO.NOsH,  and 
Oxaiate  cf  wrea,  (CH4N,0),CjH804,  are  readily  crystalli- 
zable  salts,  formed  by  direct  addition  of  the  respective  acids 
to  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  urea.  As  nitrate  of  U. 
requires  eight  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  still  more  insolu- 
ble if  an  excess  of  free  nitric  acid  is  present,  and  the  ox- 
alate  is  more  insoluble  than  the  nitrate,  while  U.  dissolves 
in  its  own  weight  of  water,  these  salts  may  be  employed  to 
test  for,  and  approximately  determine  the  quantity  of,  U. 
Among  the  compounds  of  U.  with  metallic  oxides,  those 
which  it  forms  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  are  especially 
interesting,  and  have  been  completely  examined  by  Liebig. 
A  result  of  his  researches  is  his  celebrated  method,  now  m 
universal  use,  of  determining  the  amount  of  U.  volumet- 
rically. 

U.  occurs  as  the  main  and  characteristic  ingredient  of 
the  urine  of  man  and  mammals,  being  most  abundant  in 
that  of  carnivorous,  and  least  so  in  that  of  vegetable, 
feeders.  For  the  average  quantity  excreted  by  the  human 
subiect.  see  article  Ubinb.  It  is  also  a  constituent  of  the 
fluids  of  the  eye,  of  the  sweat,  and  (in  minute  quantity)  of 
the  blood,  and  of  the  liquor  amnii  (of  the  fetus).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  final  product  of  the  recessive 
metamorphosis  of  the  livine  tissues,  or  of  their  dismtegra- 
tion  into  simpler  compounds,  by  means  of  whic|i  the  ^  final 
elimination  of  the  worn-out  structures  is  facilitated.  Thus, 
we  find  that  U.  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  agents  from 
uric  acid,  creatine,  allantoin.  etc..  in  the  laboratory,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  changes  mav 
occur  in  the  system.  Whether,  when  an  excess  of  food  is 
taken,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  formed  in  the  blood  into  U., 
and  then  at  once  separated  without  ever  having  entered 
into  the  structure  of  the  higher  tissues,  is  a  point  not  de- 
cided. 
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UKEDO. 

TTniH  the  discoveiy  by  liebig  and  WOhler  of  the  ard> 
ficial  formation  of  U.,  its  only  source  was  the  urine,  from 
which,  after  evaporation,  the  nitrate  was  separated,  puri- 
fied by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  U.  liberated  by  addition 
of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  finally  extracted  by  alcohol, 
from  which  it  was  allowed  to  crystallize.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  are  many  different  ways  of  forming  it— «s  by 
heating  ammonium  carbonate  to  206''— 284^  F.: 

co<o.nh:=='«>+co<nh:' 

by  action  of  ammonia  on  carbonyl  chloride: 

COCl, + 2NH.  +  CO(NH,),; 

or  by  action  of  the  same  on  ethylic  carbonate: 

CO(OC,H.)  =  2NH,  +  2(CH..0H)  +  CO(NH»),  ; 

but  the  best  practical  method  is  essentially  that  of  obtain- 
ing it  from  ammonium  isocvauate.  In  this  process  potas- 
sium isocyanate  is  dissolvea  in  a  little  water,  and  dry  neu- 
tral ammonium  sulphate  added,  in  quantity  equal  to  tbe 
cyanate.  The  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  the  residue  boil^  with  strong  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  out  the  U.,  leaving  the  potassium  sulphate  and 
excess  of  ammonium  untouched.  The  filtered  solution^ 
concentrated  by  distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  de- 
posits the  U.  in  lar^e  crystals. 

The  Compound  Ubbas  are  very  numerous,  and  are  of 
two  principal  classes — ^viz.,  the  o^Mm;  derivatives,  formed 
by  action  of  amines  on  cyanic  acid,  or  of  ammonia  and 
amines  on  cyanic  ethers;  and  the  a^drTodical  derivatives, 
which  contain  acid  radicals  formed  by  action  of  acid 
chlorides  or  anhydrides  on  U. — The  compounds  of  the 
first  class  greatly  resemble  U.  in  their  properties  and  re- 
actions. They  combiue  with  one  equivalent  of  an  acid. 
By  boiline  with  alkalis  they  are  resolved  into  carbon  di- 
oxide and  amines.  The  compounds  of  the  second  class, 
those  containing  acid  radicals,  are  not  capable  of  forming 
salts  with  acids;  alkalis  decompose  them  into  U.  and  the 
corresponding  acid. 

UREDO,  u-r^dd:  genus  of  minute  parasitic  fungi,  order 
Coniomyceies.  The  ori^nal  genus  U.  has  been  divided 
into  many  genera,  formmg  a  group  Uredin&B,  which  con- 
tains a  multitude  of  species,  parasitic  on  phanerogamous 
plants  of  almost  every  nat.  order  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Different  plants  have  their  own  peculiar  parasites 
of  this  kind,  or  at  least  the  same  Uredinem  are  confined  to 
plants  nearly  allied.  A  few  species  occur  on  ferns.  Every 
external  part  of  plants,  except  the  roots,  is  liable  to  be  in- 
fested with  these  fungi;  and  some  of  them  attack  the  inner 
tissues,  their  spores  at  length  breaking  through  the  outer 
strata  of  cells.  Submerged  parts  of  plants  are  never  af- 
fected by  them,  for  fungi  dislike  water;  but  the  floating 
portions  of  aquatic  plants  are  not  exempt;  and  in  all  cases 
a  moist  atmosphere  seems  favorable  to  their  development. 
Rank  luxuriance  of  growth  is  often  attended  by  their  ap- 
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pearance.  A  plant  once  attacked  is  afterward  subject.  If 
perennial,  to  the  same  parasite,  even  if  removed  to  another 
situation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  spores  of  the 
Uredinea  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  from  the.  soil, 
and  find  their  way  with  the  sap  to  the  place  proper  for 
their  growth.    See  Brand:  Bunt:  Mildew:  Rust:  Shut. 

UREME'YAH:  see  Oroomiah. 

XJRENA,  u-re'na:  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  nat.  order 
MalvaeecB.  The  bark  is  very  fibrous.  The  fibre  of  U. 
lobaia  and  U,  nnuata,  weeds  common  in  most  parts  of 
India,  is  used  as  substitute  for  flax.  It  is  strong  and  mod- 
erately fine. 

URETER,  n.  u're-tir  fGr.  oureier,  the  passage  for  the 
urine — from  ouron,  urine]:  in  anat.,  the  tube  dr  duct  that 
conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der. It  is  about  18  in.  in  length,  and  enters  the  bladder  in 
a  slanting  direction  to  prevent  regurgitation  (see  Eidnsts, 
The). 

When  a  concretion  is  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  ordinarv 
and  most  favorable  event  is  that  it  should  descend  through 
the  U.  to  the  bladder.  The  passage  of  a  stone  through  this 
tube  eives  rise  to  a  series  of  violent  symptoms:  the  patient 
complains  of  sudden  and  severe  pain,  first  in  the  loins  and 
groin,  subsequently  in  the  testes  (in  the  male)  under  the 
Uiigh.  The  testes  are  retracted  spasmodically;  and  there 
are  violent  sickness,  fnintness,  and  collapse,  which  may 
last  two  or  three  days,  being  relieved  onlv  when  the  stone 
reaches  the  bladder.  Treatment  consists  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  (under  medical  advice)  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or 
opium  in  large  doses,  to  allay  spasm  and  deaden  pain,  free 
use  of  diluents  to  wash  down  the  concretion,  and.  if  the 
sickness  is  very  severe,  an  occasional  tumbler  of  hot  water 
containing  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Ureteritis,  n.  H-re'Ur-i'tiSf  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 
Urethra,  n.  H-ri'thrd  [Or.  oureihraV.  the  canal  by  which 
the  urine  is  conveyed  from  the  bladder  and  discharged. 
Ure'thral,  a.  -ihrdl,  pertaining  to  the  urethra.  Uretic, 
n.  or  a.  u-tWlk,  a  medicine  which  increases  the  secretory 
action  of  the  kidneys;  of  or  pertaining  to. 

URFA,  dr'fd,  or  Or'fa:  modern  name  of  Edbssa  (q.v.), 

URGA,  or'gd  (called  by  the  Mongols  Hur^b  and  by  the 
Chinese  K'u-lun):  town  of  Mongolia,  administrative  centre 
of  the  n.  and  e.  Ehalkas;  on  the  river  Tola,  in  a  valley, 
4.100  ft.  above  sea-level;  lat.  48"  20*  n.,  long.  107**  80'  e.; 
850  m.  s.e.  of  Irkutsk,  700  m.  from  Peking,  168  m.  from 
E[iachta.  It  consists  of  two  settlements  2  toB  m.  apart— one 
occupied  by  Mongols,  pop.  10,000;  the  other  by  Cbinese, 
pop.  5,000.  mostly  men — the  law  forbidding  Chinese  to 
bring  their  wives.  The  Chinese  town,  which  is  the  trad- 
ing quarter,  has  many  substantially-built  houses  and  a 
genemlly  thrifty  appearance.  In  a  suburb  of  the  Mongol 
town  is  a  Lamaist  monastery,  the  seat  of  a  *  resplendently 
divine  Lama,'  ranking  as  the  third  dignitary  in  the  Lamaist 
Church,  and  metropolitan  of  the  IChalkas:  see  Laha, 
The  convent  poyers  ^  large  area  and  Includes  the  4well' 
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logs  of  the  priests.  Each  family  educates  one  of  its  chflr 
dren  for  tlie Xamaist  priesthood.  There  is  a  Chinese  gov., 
appointed  at  Peking.— Total  pop.  of  U.  (as  above)  15,000 

URGE,  V.  ^  [L.  urgerS,  to  press  upon,  to  drivel:  lo 
push;  to  impel;  to  incite:  to  press,  as  an  argument  or  objec- 
tion; to  importune;  to  press  forward;  to  constrain;  in  O^., 
to  provoke;  to  exasperate.  UKGiKa,  imp.  erfing:  Adj. 
pressing  with  solicitations:  importunate,  uroed,  pp.  erjd. 
URGBNT.  a.  ifj'int,  pressing;  importunate;  forcible;  co- 
gent. Urq'ently,  ad.  M.  Urg'ency,  n.  -in^i,  pressure 
of  difficulty  or  necessity;  entreaty;  importunity. — Stn.  of 
'  urge  *:  to  animate;  instigate;  stimulate;  encourage;  en- 
force; solicit. 

URI,  o're:  one  of  the  Waldstfidten  or  Forest  Cantons  of 
Switzerland;  part  of  the  Hill  Country  (see  Switzerland) 
which  surrounds  the  Lake  of  Lucerne;  bounded  w.  by  the 
can  tons  of  Unterwalden,  Bern,  and  Valais;  415  sq.  m.  It 
consists  of  one  valley,  that  of  the  Reuss,  about  30  m.  long, 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountain  chains,  which  in- 
clude the  s.e.  bay  or  reach  of  the  lake  into  which  the  river 
falls.  A  great  high-road  through  the  valley  ends  on  the 
s.  at  the  St.  Gtothard  Pass,  connecting  theUri  with  Tlcino, 
and  forming  part  of  one  of  the  great  routes  into  Italy. 
Uri  is  almost  entirely  pastoral.  Go&\s  are  very  numerous. 
In  the  low  grounds,,  there  are  a  few  fields  of  corn  and  po-  . 
tatoes,  and  gardens  and  orchards,  but  even  this  cultivation 
is  limited.  The  people  speak  a  Swiss-German  dialect  and 
are  Rom.  Catholics.  Uri  is  a  democracy.  The  landesge- 
melnde,  held  in  a  meadow  once  a  year,  is  formed  of  the 
whole  male  population  who  have  reached  20  years  of  age: 
the  highest  power  resides  in  this  assembly.  The  precon- 
sidemtion  and  superintendence  of  the  law  Wongs  to  the 
landrath,  of  7  members  chosen  by  the  landesgemeinde  and 
61  by  the  several  communes.  A  governing  council  of  11 
members,  with  the  landamman  as  pres.,  discharc^es  execu- 
tive functions.  Civil  Justice  is  administered  in  the  highest 
instance  by  a  cantonal  court  of  11  members.  A  tribunal 
of  7  members  decides  in  criminal  causes.  Altorf  is  the 
cap.,  with  pop.  (1880)  2,901.  A  fountain  surrounded  by 
stone  statues  of  Tell  (q.v.)  and  his  sou  marks,  according  to 
the  doubtful  tradition,  the  spot  where  Tell  took  his  wm, 
and  another  that  where  the  boy  stood  vrith  the  apple  on 
his  head.— Pop.  (1870)  16,107;  (1880)  28,694;  (1888)  17,249 
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URIC,  a.  H'rlk  [Qr.  ouron,  urine  (see  Urine)]:  of  or 
from  urine.  U'ratb,  n.  -rat,  a  salt  of  uric  acid;  the  com- 
mon deposits  in  the  urine  known  as  sand  or  gravel. 

U'RIC  (formerly  Lithic)  ACID  (C5H4N4O1):  substance 
named  from  its  being  a  constituent  of  urine  and  of  urinary 
calculi  respectively.  In  a  state  of  purity  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  loose  white  powder  or  scales  consisting  of  minute 
crystals,  devoid  of  smell  or  taste,  only  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water  (1  part  requiring  about  15,000  parts  of  cold  and 
1.800  of  boiling  water),  and  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  This  acid  is,  however,  soluble  without  decompo- 
sition in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  may  be  thrown  down 
from  tiiis  solution  by  addition  of  water.  It  is  soluble  also 
in  the  carbonates,  borates,  phosphates,  lactates,  and  ace- 
tates of  the  alkalis,  extracting  from  these  salts  a  part  of 
their  base,  with  which  it  forms  acid  urates.  Litmus  paper 
is  reddened  by  its  moist  crvstals,  or  by  a  hot  watery  solu- 
tion. This  add  is  not  volatile,  and  by  dry  distillation  is 
decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  urea,  cyanuric 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc.  By  action  of  strong  njtric 
acid  on  U.  A.  in  the  cold  is  produced  AUoxan,  C^HtNtO^. 
AUantoin,  a  compound  found  in  the  allantoic  liquid 
of  the  fetal  calf,  and  whose  formula  is  C^HeN^Oi.  is, 
producible  artificially,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and  urea 
by  boiling  U.  A.  with  lead  dioxide  and  water:  2C«H4N40i 
-f  O,  -t-  5H,0  =  C4H.N4O,  4-  2C,H,0  +  2CH4N,0. 
This  is  a  most  important  result  in  its  physiological 
bearing,  since  it  shows  how  U.  A.  is  a  probable  stage 
toward  the  formation  of  urea,  and  as  explaining  a  prob- 
able source  of  the  oxalic  acid,  often  present  in  the  urine  in 
cases  of  deficient  respiration  and  aeration ;  and  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  introducing  U.  A.  into  the 
stomach  or  veins  of  an  animal,  when  the  presence  of  oxa- 
late of  lime,  and  the  augmentation  of  urea,  are  very  soon 
perceived  in  the  urine. 

U.  A.  is  a  very  weak  bibaslc  acid,  forming  with  bases 
two  series  of  salts,  the  neutral  and  the  acid,  of  which  the 
former  are  the  more  soluble.  Among  the  most  iniportant 
of  these  urates  are:  Acid  potassium  urate,  CkN^HsEOt, 
a  sparingly  soluble  white  mass  composed  of  minute  nee- 
dles; JScdium  urate,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  chalk  sUmes 
of  gout;  Ammonium  urate,  also  sparingly  soluble. 

U.  A.  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  animal  organ- 
ism. It  occurs  not  only  in  the  urine  of  man  and  carnivo- 
rous animals,  but  is  the  chief  constituent  (either  free  or  in 
combination)  of  many  calculi  occurring  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  and  of  numerous  urinary  sediments.  The  urinary 
secretion  of  birds  and  roptiles  consists  almost  entirely  of 
urates,  which  are  found  also  in  the  excrements  of  cater- 

Sillars,  butterflies,  beetles,  etc..  and  of  many  mollusks. 
[oreover,  in  very  minute  c[uan titles  it  occurs  as  a  urate  in 
healthy  blood,  in  which  fluid  it  has  been  found  in  excess  In 
gout  and  Bright's  disease,  and  is  a  constituent  of  the  aque- 
ous extract  of  the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  pancreas,  and  brain. 
The  best  and  most  ready  mode  of  obtaining  pure  U.  A. 
is  from  the  semi-solid  urine  of  serpents,  which  consists 
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almost  entirely  of  XT.  A.  and  ammonium  urate.  The  mass 
is  boiled  with  potash,  which  expels  any  ammonia  that  is 
present;  and  a  stream  of  carbouic  acid  is  then  passed 
through  the  strained  potash  solution,  which  throws  down 
acid  urate  of  potash.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws 
down  the  U.  A.  in  minute  crystals.  It  is  a  glisteninff. 
snow-white  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  very  sparingly 
soluble. 

The  researches  of  WOhler  and  Liebig  on  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  U.  A.  by  nitric  acid  constitute  an 
epoch  in  organic  chemistry.  The  most  important  prod- 
ucts, some  obtained  directly,  others  indirectly,  are: 
Alloxan,  C4N9HSO4.  from  which  comes  a  series  of  acids; 
Parabanie  add,  C|H,N,0,;  Alloxaniins.  CtH4N40t;  Mu- 
rexide,  the  ammonium  salt,  08H4(NH4)NftO«,  of  purpurie 
aeid,  CtH«N«Oa;  and  Urea  (q.v.).  Of  these  substances, 
murexide  has  two  special  claims  to  notice:  it  is  used  as  a 
pigment  ih  dyeiug  (though  no^  to  a  large  extent  super- 
seded by  Rosaniline— q.v.).  being  probably  the  old  Tyrian 
Purple  (see  Murexide);  and  it  affords  a  ready  test  for  a 
mere  trace  of  U.  A.  In  using  it  for  the  latter  purpose,  the 
substance  supposed  to  contain  U.  A.  is  heated  on  a  slip  of 
glass  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  and  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness.  If  U.  A.  be  present,  the  residue  has  a  red 
color,  which  is  converted  by  vapor  of  ammonia  into  a  fine 
crimson:  and  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  potash 
develops  a  splendid  purple  tint,  which  disappears  on  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

U.  A.  must  be  regarded,  like  urea,  as  a  product  of  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
urea  which  is  secreted  may  have  pre-existed  in  the  form  of 
U.  A.  Whatever  (like  excessive  exercise  or  water-drink- 
ing) increases  the  amount  of  urea,  decreases  that  of  U.  A., 
and  vice  vered:  see  Urine. 

URICONIUM,  H-H-ko'tii-um:  ancient  Roman  city  of 
Britain,  whose  site  is  about  four  m.  e.  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
is  partly  occupied  by  the  village  of  Wroxeter;  about  IW 
m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  The  original  name  seems  to  have 
been  Viroeonium,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  exist- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  The  remains  of  the  dty 
show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  importance.  The 
wall,  still  traceable  near  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  inclosed 
a  space  more  than  three  m.  in  circumference.  The  re- 
mams  have  been  explored,  and  many  curious  relics  dis- 
covered of  Roman  civilization  in  Britain :  rings,  hair-pins, 
and  combs  being  numerous.  The  human  remains  found, 
indicating  death  by  violence  or  by  suffocation,  make  it 
probable  that  the  city  was  sacked  and  burned  bv  enemies 
perhaps  about  the  oth  c.  From  about  the  12th  c.  the 
ruins  were  used  as  materials  for  other  buildings:  some 
churches  in  the  neighborhood  were  built  of  the  old  Roman 
bricks.  The  most  remarkable  relic  is  the  Old  WcUL  a 
great  mass  of  Roman  masonry,  which  appear?  to  haY^ 
p^n  thp  side  of  a  ^reat  edifice, 
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tJRIM,  n.  a'rim  [Heb.  urim,  lights;  plu.  of  ur,  light, 
flume]:  one  of  the  appendajges  of  the  breastplate  of  the 
high-priest  among  the  aDc.  tlews.  Urim  and  Thummim. 
mysterious  contrivance  in  or  on  the  breastplate  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest,  consisting  either  of  the  four  rows  of  pre- 
cious stones  on  which  the  names  of  the  12  tribes  were 
engraved,  or  more  probably  of  two  sensible  objects,  (con- 
jeciurally)  symbolizing  *  Command '  and  *  Truth  *  (LXX.), 
or  *  Utterance '  and  *  Truth '  (Vulgate).  {Compare  the 
picture  of  *  Truth '  ( Aletheia)^in  sapphire  or  other  precious 
stones — suspended  from  the  Egyptian  high-priest's  breast.] 
They  seem  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  divine  oracle- 
sometimes  giving  no  answer  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  They  are 
mentioned  nrst  in  £x.  xxviii.  30,  and  are  never  mentioned 
after  Solomon's  time.  There  is  no  real  knowledge  con- 
cerning their  original  design  or  the  mode  of  thdr  later 
(prob.  superstitious)  use. 

U  BINARY  SEDIMENTS:  all  those  substances  which 
occur  in  a  non-dissolved  state  in  the  urine.  Most  of  these 
sediments  are  not  formed  until  after  the  urine  has  been 
discharged  and  has  cooled;  some,  however,  are  formed  in 
the  urinary  organs,  and  under  favoring  conditions  may 
give  rise  to  urinary  concretions.  Hence  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  whether  a  sediment  occurring  in  a  specimen  of 
fresh  urine  has  been  formed  before  or  after  its  discharge. 

The  chemical  and  microscopical  characters  of  these  sedi- 
ments have  a  double  bearing  on  the  detection  of  disease: 
(1)  From  the  investigation  of  these  sediments,  according 
to  Prof.  Vogel,  we  can  draw  sure  conclusions  regarding 
special  changes  going  on  in  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body.  They  show  us  that  an  excessive  quantity  of  cer- 
tain substances  (e.g.,  uric,  hippudc,  or  oxalic  acid)  is  bein^ 
discharged  with  the  "urine,  and  has  therefore  been  produced 
in  the  £>dy;  and  we  thus  often  obtain  at  a  glance  infor- 
mation of  great  importance,  procurable  otherwise  by  only 
a  tedious  process.  (2)  They  point  out  to  us  certain  local 
diseases  of  the  urinary  system.  Thus,  from  a  sediment 
containing  pus,  we  infer  that  suppuration  is  goin^  on  in 
some  part  of  that  system;  and  the  presence  of  cylindrical 
casts  or  tubes  in  the  sediment  informs  us  of  certain  morbid 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys;  and  if  the  ordinary 
sjrmptoms  reveal  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  we 
can  ascertain  its  probable  nature  from  the  character  of  the 
sediment  or  gravel. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  morbid  sediments  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  the  changes  which  healthy  urine 
undergoes  after  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  the  acidity  of  the  urine  is 
found  to  have  increased,  and  this  condition  of  aeidfermen- 
UUian  will  frequently  continue  some  weeks,  giving  rise  to 
the  deposition  of  (1)  free  uric  acid;  (2)  acid  urates  (chiefly 
sodium  urate);  (8)  calcium  oxalate.  In  a  few  weeks,  or 
often  much  sooner,  the  urea  becomes  alkaline,  or  alkaline 
fermentation  is  established,  in  consequence  of  the  urea 
oeing  converted  into  ammonium  carbonate.  The  urine 
now  becomes  paler,  while  the  red  or  yellow  crystals  of 
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uric  acid  are  replaced  by  white  amorphous  granules  and 
colorless  refractiDg  prismatic  crystals.  In  other  words,  the 
former  precipitate  is  replaced  by  (1)  ammonium  and  mag- 
nesium phosphate;  (2)  calcium  phosphate:  (3)  ammonium 
urate.  In  certain  forms  of  disease  these  changes  take 
place  much  more  rapidly;  aod  the  second  change — the 
alkallDe  fermentation— may  occur  without  a  pre-existing 
acid  fermentation  and  even  within  the  bladder.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-named  substances,  which  arise  from 
decomposition  of  healthy  urine,  others  occur  in  various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system;  and  we  may  divide  the 
urinary  sediments  generally  into  the  two  great  groups:  (1) 
the  unorganized,  (2)  the  organized  deposits.  The  unorgan- 
ized sediments  include  uric  acid,  the  urates  (chiefly  sodium 
urate),  hippuric  acid,  calcium  oxalate,  earthy  phosphates 
(viz.,  calciuih  phosphate  and  ammonio-magnesium),  cys- 
tine, xanthine,  hypoxan thine  or  sarcine  (formerly  known 
as  guanine),  and  tvrosine;  while  the  organized  sediments 
include  mucus  and  epithelial  scales,  blood  corpuscles,  pus 
corpuscles,  cancerous  and  tubercular  matter,  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  tubes  of  the  kidney,  spermatozoa,  funjgi,  in- 
fusoria, etc.  Of  the  unorganized  sediments,  uric  acid,  the 
urates  (excepting  ammonium  urate),  hippuric  acid,  and 
cystine  occur  onlv  in  acid  urine;  and  ammonium  urate, 
ammonio-maguesium  phosphate,  and  calcium  phosphate, 
in  alkaline  or  neutral  urine.  Oxalate  and  the  organhEed 
sediments  occur  both  in  acid  and  alkaline  urine;  but 
alkaline  urine  is  the  more  natural  habitat  for  funsi  and 
infusoria.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  a  sediment 
consists  of  a  single  ingredient.  For  details  regarding  the 
mode  of  treatment  indicated  by  the  most  important  of  the 
sediments,  see  Lrrmc  Acid  Diathesis:  Oxalubia:  Phos- 

PHATIO  DiATHBSIB. 

URINE,  n.  ti'Hn  [F.  «nn«— from  L.  urina;  Gr.  curon^ 
urine:  akin  to  Skr.  oort,  water:  Icel.  ur,  drizzling  rain]:  a 
fluid  secreted  bv  the  kidneys  and  accumulated  in  the  blad- 
der, from  which  it  is  discharged.  UitmAL,  n.  i^rl-nAl,  a 
vessel  in  which,  or  a  place  where,  urine  may  be  discharged; 
an  erection  in  a  street  for  public  convenience.  U'rtka'- 
Rruif,  n.  -na'f^fiw,  a  place  where  urine  may  be  stored  for 
manure.  U'rinary,  a.  -n^-l,  relating  to  or  found  in 
urine:  N.  a  place  for  storing  urine.  U'rinate,  v.  -n«<,  to 
void  or  discharge  urine.  ITrinating,  imp.  U'rinated, 
pp.  Urination,  n.  vM^na'shun,  the  act  of  dischaiginc 
urine.  U'rinativb,  a.  -nd-tU,  inducing  the  dischaige  of 
urine.  U'rinator'ida,  n.  -tdn^i'de:  family  of  pygopodous 
birds,  i.e.  of  carinate  birds,  web-toed,  with  legs  inserted 
far  behind  the  middle.  U'rintf'erous,  a.  -^^-t/*  [L.  fero^ 
I  bear]:  conveying  urine.  U'rinip'aroub,  a.  -u-rui  [L. 
parlo,  I  produce]:  producing  urine.  U'rinom'bter,  n. 
-^'i-UrXOtt.  metr<m,  a  measure]:  an  instr.  for  determining 
the  density  of  urine.  U'rinoub,  a.  -nus,  or  U'binosb,  a. 
•nd«,  pertaining  to  urine. 
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nUINE:  fluid  secreted  or  separated  by  the  kidneys  from 
the  blood;  the  priDcix>al  means  of  removing  tbe  worn-out 
tissues,  especialfyr  the  nitrogenous  and  saline  matters,  from 
the  8|V8tem.  It  is  very  complex  in  composition,  varying 
consiaerably  in  different  classes  of  animals,  and  mainly  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  food. 

Healthy  human  U..  freshly  discharged,  is  a  clear  fluid  of 
bright  amber  color,  bitter  saltish  taste,  and  peculiar  aro- 
matic odor.  Its  normal  reaction  is  acid,  ana  its  speciflc 
gravity  ranges  from  1*015  to  1  026.  It  is  computed  that  an 
adult  man  of  ordinary  weight  (about  164  lbs.)  secretes  in  24 
hours  about  62  fluid  ounces  (rather  more  than  two  pints  and 
a  half)  of  U.,  the  range  extending  from  40  to  70  ounces; 
and  that  these  62  ounces  yield,  on  evaporation,  986  grains 
of  solid  constituents,  the  remainder  being  water,  which  is 
expelled  by  heat.  Of  these  985  grains,  520  (or  more  than 
an  ounce)  are  composed  of  Urea  (q.v.),  and  266  of  chloride 
of  sodium  (or  common  salt):  while  the  remaining  149 
grains  are  made  up  of  Uric  Acid  (q.v.);  Hippuric  (q.v.) 
add;  sulphuric  acid,  82  grains;  phosphoric  acid,  54 
grains;  earthy  phosphates,  15  grains;  ammonia  (in  the  form 
of  hydrocblorate),  11  grains;  with  smaller  quantities  (in 
most  cases  mere  traces)  of  Creatinin  (q.v.)  and  Creatin 
(a. v.),  xanthine,  hypoxauthlne,  coloring  matters,  mucus 
(from  the  walls  of  the  bladder),  iron,  silica,  and  fluorine. 
The  fluid  holds  also  an  undetermined  quantity  of  gases 
(carbonic  oxide  and  a  little  nitrogen)  in  solution.  The  most 
characteristic  and  important  of  these  ingredients  is  the 
urea,  the  daily  excretion  of  which  is  modified  by  various 
circumstances.  On  a  purely  animal  diet,  Lehmann  found 
that  he  secreted  two-fifths  more  urea  than  on  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet;  on  a  mixed  diet,  almost  one-third  more  than  on 
a  purely  vegetable  diet;  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the 
amount  of  urea  was  less  than  half  the  quantity  secreted 
during  a  mixed  diet.  The  free  use  of  common  salt  in- 
creases the  daily  excretion  of  urea,  in  consequence,  doubt- 
less, of  its  augmenting  the  rapiditir  of  the  destructive 
action  always  going  on  in  all  the  tissues;  while  alcohol, 
tea,  coffee,  and  tol^cco  (smoked  or  chewed)  diminish  the 
daily  quantity.  The  onlv  medicine  which  increases  its 
miantity  to  any  marked  degree  is  TAguor  Poiassa.  The 
aally  quantity  is  increased  in  many  diseases  (typhoid  fever 
and  many  otner  acute  diseases,  especially  inflammation  of 
tiie  membranes  of  the  brain),  while  in  Bnght's  disease  and 
a  few  other  disorders  it  is  diminished.  The  daily  amount 
of  excreted  uric  add,  like  that  of  urea,  varies  witn  tbe  na- 
ture of  the  food.  Prof.  Haughton  found  that  the  mean 
daily  quantity  of  uric  acid  excreted  by  meat-eaters  and 
wine-drinkers  was  4*6  grains,  while  vegetarians  yielded  an 
average  of  only  1*48  grains,  part  of  which,  moreover,  was 
hippuric  acid.  As  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  likely  to  give 
rise  to  gravel  or  stone,  it  should^ be  generally  known  that 
the  free  ingesdon  of  water  diminishes  its  excretion,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  amount  of  urea,  into  which 
the  uric  acid  is  probably  transformed  by  oxidation.  The 
daily  amount  is  aimioished  by  strong  bodily  exercise,  and 
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increased  by  repose—the  reverse  of  the  effects  in  relation  td 
the  urea.  The  amount  is  increased  when  the  digestive 
functions  are  disturbed,  as  after  the  use  of  indigestible  food 
or  excess  of  alcoholic  drinks;  in  conditions  of  the  system 
which  are  associated  with  much  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  circulation;  and  in  disorders  ac- 
companied with  severe  febrile  symptoms,  such  as  acute 
rheumatism.  lis  entire  absence'  seems  compatible  with 
perfect  health.  With  regard  to  hippuric  acid,  there  has 
Deen  much  discussion,  not  only  as  to  the  quantity  in  which 
it  occurs,  but  as  to  whether  it  aciuaUy  exists  in  healthy  U. 
Thus,  Weissman.  (German  chemist,  found  that  on  a  mixed 
diet  he  secreted  more  than  40  grains  of  this  add  daily,  and 
on  a  purely  animal  diet  only  12  grains.  Duchek  and  HOfle 
deny  that  it  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  healthy  human  U. ; 
and  Prof.  Haughton  met  with  it  only  once  in  the  U.  of  ten 
men.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  a  veir  trustworthy  chemist,  found 
that  a  man.  A,  weighing  152  lbs.,  and  a  man,  B,  weighing 
202  lbs. ,  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  excreted  dally,  on  an  aver- 
age, 4  9  and  6  5  grains  of  hippuric  add,  the  corresponding 
quantities  of  uric  acid  being  7*7  and  12*6  grains.  In  cases 
of  Jaundice,  no  traces  of  hippuric  add  are  present,  even 
after  the  administration  of  benzoic  acid,  which  is  usuaUy 
converted  in  the  system  into  hippuric  add.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  a  healthy  condition  of  the  U.  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  this  acid  in  the  system.  Nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  regarding  the  dis^ises  in  which  £his  add  is 
secreted  to  excess.  The  only  other  characteristic  ingredient 
of  the  U.  is  its  coloring  matter.  Prof.  Harley  believes  that 
he  has  isolated  the  normal  urine-pigment,  to  whidi  he  ap- 
plies the  term  urohcBmaUn;  and  from  its  always  containing 
iron,  and  on  other  grounds,  he  regards  it  as  modiflea 
hsematln  or  blood-pigment.  It  has  been  shown  also  that 
indigo-blue,  in  very  small  quantity,  is  almost  always  pres- 
ent. 

The  acid  reaction  presented  by  fresh  healthy  human  U. 
depends  mainly  on  the  presence  of  acid  phosphates  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths,  though  the  presence  of  free  adds,  such 
as  free  hippuric  or  possibly  lactic  acid  (which,  however, 
is  not  a  normal  ingredient),  may  occasionally  contribute  to 
increase  the  acidity.  To  determine  the  acidity  of  the  col- 
lective 24  hours'  U.,  take  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of 
known  stren^h,  and  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  a 
solution  (of  definite  strength)  of  caustic  soda  required  to 
neutralize  equal  volumes  of  the  U.  and  of  the  oxalic  add 
solution.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that  the  total  quanti^ 
of  free  acid  in  the  dally  U.  of  a  healthy  man  corresponds 
in  neutralizing  power  to  about  86  grains  of  oxalic  add. 
The  degree  of  acidity  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  day. 
The  respective  acidities  of  the  secretions  of  the  kidneys  and 
stomach  are  considered  to  stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to 
one  another;  so  that  the  U.  thus  loses  its  acidly,  and  may 
even  become  alkaline  during  stomachal  digestion.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  effect  of  a  meal  on  the  acidity  of  the 
U.  begins  to  show  Itself  in  the  second  hour  afterward,  is 
most  marked  during  the  next  three  hours,  and  dlsappeara 
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by  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour,  the  fluid  beine  almost 
always  positively  alkaline  during  the  third  and  fourth 
hours.  Independently  of  this  periodic  alkalinity,  the  U. 
may  be  made  alkaline  at  will  by  administration  of 
caustic  alkalis,  their  carbonates  or  their  salts,  with 
organic  acids  (citrates,  tartrates,  etc.,  such  as  occur  in 
many  fruits);  while  after  administration  of  acids  the  acid- 
ity is  much  increased. 

In  disease  the  U.  may  contain  either  only  its  ordinary 
ingredients  in  abnormal  proportions,  or  ingredients  not 
occurring  in  the  healthy  fluid.  Thus,  there  may  be  excess 
or  diminution  of  urea;  excess  of  uric  acid;  diminution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  which,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
hin^,  may  fall  from  266  grains  to  a  mere  trace,  and,  by 
its  daily  diminution  or  augmentation,  tells  with  certainty 
whether  the  disease  is  gaimug  or  losing  ground;  an  excess 
of  coloring  matter  or  of  mucus,  etc.:  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  U.  may  contain  albumen,  sugar,  oxalic  acid  (in 
combination  with  lime),  fat,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  bile- 
pigment,  biliary  acids,  etc.  The  subject  of  '  the  urine  in 
disease  *  is  too  wide  for  its  details  to  find  space  here. 

As  to  theU.  of  mammals  generally ,  that  of  the  Camivora 
is  clear,  of  light-yellow  color,  disagreeable  odor,  nauseous 
taste,  and  acid  reaction:  it  contains  much  urea,  little  pig- 
ment, and  little  or  no  uric  acid.  The  U.  of  the  Herbivora 
is  turbid,  yellow,  of  less  unple&<»nt  odor,  and  alkaline.  In 
addition  to  urea,  it  contains  hippuric  (but  no  uric)  acid, 
alkaline  lactates,  carbonates  of  potassium  and  of  the  earths, 
calcium  oxalate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphates.  By 
reversing  the  natural  food  of  these  classes,  we  reverse  the 
characters  of  the  urine. 

The  U.  in  many  forms  of  disease  becomes  turbid  on  cool- 
ing, and  l^oon  deposits  a  sediment;  and  even  healthy  U., 
after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  loses  its  clearness, 
and  throws  down  a  deposit  of  m\icus  and  various  kinds  of 
crystals.  The  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  dei>osits 
thrown  down  by  comparatively  fresh  U.  in  disease  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  medicine:  see  Ubinart  Sbdi- 

MENT8. 

U'RINE,  Incontinence  op,  or  Enure'sis:  troublesome 
disorder,  far  more  common  in  childhood  than  later  in  life. 
The  child  affected — perhaps  with  no  other  bad  symptoms 
— is  in  Uie  habit  of  dischardng  urine  in  bed  during  sleep, 
usually  without  being  wakened  by  the  act.  This  may 
take  place  once  or  several  times  during  the  night,  and 
sometimes  there  is  an  interval  of  a  night.  The  habit  may 
often  be  broken  by  proper  doihestic  management,  as  by 
withholding  any  excess  of  fluids  before  going  to  bed,  and 
by  waking  it  and  making  it  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  when  the  elder  members  of  the  family  retire  to 
bed.  If  such  means  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  medical 
advice.  Blisters  to  the  sacrum,  which  prevent  the  patient 
from  lying  flat  on  the  back,  and  consequently  prevent  the 
urine  from  gravitating  toward  the  most  imtable  part  of 
the  bladder,  are  often  useful;  and  cold  douches  to  the 
spine,  with  internal  use  of  chalybeates,  are  frequently 
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serviceable.  The  most  cenaio  remedy,  however,  is  ex- 
tract of  belladoDDa,  to  be  given  only  under  medical  advice. 
Any  attempt  by  mechanical  pressure  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine  is  to  be  utterly  reprobated. 

URME'A,  or  Urumi'a:  see  Oroomiah. 

URN,  n.  ^n  [P.  ume—tTom  L.  uma,  a  water-pot.  a 
vessel  for  drawing  water:  It.  wndh  a  vessel  of  a  roundish 
form  bulging  out  or  swelling  in  the  middle  and  having  a 
foot  or  feet;  a  vessel  for  keeping  water  hot  at  table;  a  '^- 
um  (q.v.);  |t  vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
kept  in  anc.  times;  in  hot.,  the  theca  or  spore-case  of  mosses. 
Urnal,  a.  &r'nilLl^  of  or  pertaining  to  an  urn. 

UROD£LA.  n.  plu.  H'ro-d^ld  [Gr.  oura,  a  tail;  diB$, 
visible,  apparent]:  in  wool,  the  tailed  amphibians,  as  newts, 
etc. 

UROGENITAL,  a.  u'ro-jin'X-lM  [Gr.  ownm.  urine,  and 
En^.  geniUU]:  connected  with,  or  relating  to,  the  urinary 
ancT  genital  organs. 

UROHTAL.  a.  urohi'dl  [Gr.  oura,  the  stem,  the  tail; 
and  Eng.  hyoid,  which  see]:  in  fishes,  a  backward  process 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 

UROSCOPy,  n.  H-rda'kdpi  [Gr.  imron,  urine;  tkopio,  I 
view]:  the  inspection  of  the  urine  in  diagnosing  disease. 

URSA,  n.  er'sd  [L.  una,  a  she-bear,  a  constellation] :  the 
bear.  JJbbjd jr,  n.  plu.  &/$i'di,  the  bear-tribe,  a  famuy  of 
carnivorous  animals  (see  Beak).  Ur'siform,  tL,4(Morm  [L. 
forma,  a  shape]:  having  the  shape  of  a  bear.  Ur'binb,  a. 
-tin  [L  ursinu$]:  pertaining  to  a  bear  or  resembling  it; 
grizzly. 

UR'SA  MAJOR  ('the  Greater  Bear')  and  UR'SA 
MFNORCthe  Lesser  Bear'):  two  well-known  constel- 
lations in  the  n.  heavens. — Ursa  Major  was  distinguished 
in  the  time  of  Homer  by  the  names  Arkio$,  *  the  Bear,' 
and  Hamaxa,  *  the  Wagon,'  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
these  objects.  The  Roman  name  Ursa  was  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  Arkios.  The  seven  bright  stars  of  the  con- 
stellation were  called  by  the  Romans  Septemtriones,  *  the 
seven  plowing  oxen,*  from  which,  and  from  their  posi- 
tion in  the  heavens,  the  adjective  aeptentiHonalii  came  to 
signify  north.  Throughout  Europe  the  common  names  of 
these  seven  stars  are  'the  Plow,'  'Charles's  Wain,'  'the 
Wagon ;'  and  in  the  United  States  they  are  more  commonly 
known  as  'the  Dipper.'  When  the  constellation  of  Ursa 
Minor  was  Fecognized,  megale,  'great,'  was  added  to 
^rA;to«  by  the  Greeks,  and  mqfor,  'greater,'  to  Ursa  by 
the  Romans.  The  group  of  stars  in  the  binder  part  of  the 
Great  Bear,  being  within  40*  of  the  n.  pole,  never  sinks  be- 
low the  horizon  of  any  place  of  higher  latitude  than  40* 
n. — a  peculiarity  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  his  MetamorphoBei. 
It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  stars,  of  which  17  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye;  but  of  these  only  one  (a)  is  of 
the  first  magnitude,  two  (/?and  y)  of  the  second,  and  eight 
(among  whom  are  d,  6,  C.  and  r;)  of  the  third.  The  accom- 
panying figure  shows  the  arrangement,    a  and  fi  are 
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known  as  *tbe  Pointers,'  from  Iheir  use  in  indicating 
the  position  of  the  PoU^tar  (q.v.).    A  line  drawn  from 

the  Pole-star  through  rf  of 
the  Great  Bear,  and  pro- 
duced its  own  length,  passes 
close  to  the  first-magnitude 
star  Arcturus. —  Vtm  Minor 
is  less  prominent  in  the 
heavens.  It  was  also  Arkios 
and  Hamaxa  among  the 
Greeks,  and  ArcttLB  and  Ursa 
among  the  Romans,  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  its 
chief  star-group  to  that  of 
Ursa  Major;  but  was  distinc- 
tively called  Kynosoura  or 
Kynoiouris,  and  Cynosura, 
•the  Dog's  Tall,'  from  the  circular  sweep,  resembling  the 
curl  of  a  dog's  tail,  foniied  by  three  of  the  stars  in  it.  The 
third-magnitude  star  a  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the 
Little  Bear,  at  present  the  Pole-star  (q.v.),  is  the  brightest 
in  the  constellation. 

According  to  the  later  mythical  stories  of  the  Greeks, 
Ursa  Major  was  the  metamorphosis  of  Callisto,  one  of 
Diana's  nymphs,  who,  having  violated  her  vow,  was 
transformed  into  a  bear,  was  slain  by  her  son  Areas,  and 
afterward  transferred  to  the  heavens  as  a  constellation  by 
Jupiter;  Areas  being  at  the  same  time  metamorphosed  into 
Bodtes,  the  Arklophylax,  'Bear- warden,'  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  another  but  less  common  legend,  the  seven 
stars  of  IJisa  Major  are  the  oxen  of  Icarius,  and  Arkto- 
phylax  became  Bootes,  '  the  Ox-driver.'  See  BoOtes. 
UR'SINE  DAS  YURE:  see  Dasyurb. 
URSON,  ir'sbn:  quadruped  (Ei^ihkon  dorsaium)  nearly 
allied  to  the  Porcupine,  and  often  called  the  Canada  Por- 
cupine (see  Porcupine).    The  U.  is  about  the  size  of  a 


Urson  {Enfthizon  dorsatum), 
small  hare.    It  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Va.  and  Ey.,  and  as 
far  o.  as  lat.  QV.    Its  quills  are  dyed  by  the  Indian  women, 
and  worked  into  ornamental  articles  of  various  kinds. 
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URSULA,  ^m4d,  Saint:  saint  and  martyr  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  especially  honored  in  €krmany,  i>articular]j 
at  Cologne  (q.  y. ),  the  repu ted  place  of  her  martyrdom.  The 
date  of  ner  martyrdom  is  given  variously  as  238,  283,  and 
451.  According  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Sigebert  of  Gkjmblours  (Pertz,  Bdrum  Germanicarum 
Soriptorei,  VIII.,  810),  1106  to  lUl.  U.  was  daughter  of 
the  Brit,  prince  Deonatus,  and  was  distinguished  for  her 
beauty.  Holofemes,  son  of  a  powerful  heathen  king, 
sought  her  in  marriage,  and  to  this  her  father  was  forced 
to  assent.  U.,  however,  made  it  a  condition  that  her 
suitor  should  become  a  Christian,  and  that  she  should 
be  allowed  three  years,  during  which  she  proposed 
to  make  a  voyage  of  i>iou8  pugrimage,  accompanied 
by  11,000  maidens.  The  conditions  were  accepted: 
the  maidens  were  collected,  and  after  exercising  in 
all  kinds  of  manly  sports,  the  expedition  set  sail  in  11 
triremes  from  the  British  coast,  or,  as  others  say,  wa8>  in 
answer  to  prayer,  wafted  off  by  a  sudden  breeze.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  they  sailed  up  the  river  to 
Cologne,  thence  upward  to  Basel,  where,  leaving  their 
galleys,  they  proceeded  by  land  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  at  Rome.  This  accomplished,  they  descended  the 
river  to  Cologne,  which,  however,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  army  of  invaders,  under  the  headship  of 
Attila.  Landing  in  Cologne  in  iterance  of  this  fact,  the 
pious  virgins  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  heathens,  by 
whom  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  except  U.,  who,  for 
her  beauty's  sake,  was  reserved  as  a  prize  for  the  chief, 
and  another  (St.  Cordula),  who  had  concealed  herself  in  one 
of  the  boats.  On  the  following  day  she  ^ve  herself  up; 
and  U.,  refusing  to  be  separated  from  her  slaughtered  com- 
panions, was  also  slain.  Heaven,  however,  inteiposed. 
A  host  of  angel  warriors  smote  the  cruel  Huns;  Cologne 
was  again  set  free;  and,  in  gratitude  to  their  martyred 
intercessors,  the  citizens  erected  a  church  on  the  site  still 
occupied  b^  the  church  now  known  as  St.  Ursula.  Thr 
improbabilities  and  anachronisms  of  this  legend  were  earlj 
observed.  The  centuria^ors  of  Magdeburg  (see  Maodb- 
BURO  Cbmturibs)  exposed  its  weak  points  with  unsparing 
severity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Jesuit  father,  Crombach, 
has  devoted  an  entire  folio  vol.  to  the  vindication  of  the 
narrative.  Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  in  expla- 
nation of  its  most  startling  improbability — viz.,  the  alleged 
number  of  the  martyred  victims,  ]  1,000.  One  of  these  con- 
nects the  *  11,0(X) '  with  Undectmilla,  name  of  a  virgin  who 
was  really  the  companion  of  U.'s  martyrdom.  The  record 
of  the  martyrdom  in  the  calendar  thus  beine  *  Ursula  el 
UhdedmUlaW./  *  Ursula  and  Undccimilla  Virgins,'  was 
easily  mistaken  for  'Ursula  et  Undecim  millia  W,' 
*  Ursula  and  elewn  i?iousand  virgins.* 

Secular  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  U.  legend  deny 
that  it  has  foundation  in  any  historical  facts.  They  find 
the  first  traces  of  the  reverenoii)gof  these  virgins  in  martyr- 
oloffies  and  missals  of  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  c.,  in 
whfcb  ln^tio^  I9  w^e  ^fther  of  a  very  am^  Qtunl^of 
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virgius  whose  names  are  given,  or  a  larger  indefinite  num- 
ber without  names.  Auer  the  end  of  the  9th  c.  the 
number  11,000  is  found  in  the  calendars.  The  name  of  U. 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  loth  c. ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
12th  c.  that  the  reverence  for  U.  became  predominant  over 
that  of  the  associate  virgins.  With  the  12th  c.  begins  the 
discovery  of  the  sacrt^l  bones.  The  ager  Ursulintu  was 
revealed  by  a  vision  liOd;  and  at  Urst  single  skeletons 
were  raised  with  great  solemnity;  but  from  1155  the  dig' 
ging  up  of  the  field  was  carried  on  systematically  for  nine 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  thousands  of  skeletons  were 
found,  mate  as  weU  as  female,  adults  and  children, 
besides  coffins,  stone  tablets  with  inscriptions,  and  the  like. 
What  the  several  relics  were  was  revealed  to  a  nun  named 
Elisabeth,  then  living  in  the  diocese  of  Trier,  to  whom  the 
holy  martyrs  appeared  in  visions.  In  this  way  were 
identified  a  pope,  an  archbishop,  several  cardinals, 
bishops,  priests,  etc.  The  numerous  human  remains 
found  in  the  Ursulan  field  at  the  n.  side  of  the  city  of 
Cologne  have  been  accounted  for  b^  antiquaries  by 
making  it  out  to  have  been  the  burymg-ground  of  the 
ancient  Roman  CoUmia  Agrippina.  The  origin  of  the 
legend  is  accounted  for  by  Schade  in  his  work  Die  Saga 
von  der  HeiUgen  Ursula  (Han.  1854),  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  a  Christianized  relic  of  old  German  paganism,  in  which 
U.  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  Scandinavians  as  Freyja(q.  v.),  and  still  remembered 
by  the  German  people  under  the  names  Berchta  (q.v.), 
Hulda  (q.v.),  etc.,  and  in  Sweden  by  the  very  title  of '  Old 
Urschel.' 

The  most  learned  Rom.  Cath.  hagiographers—while 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  legend  to  a  real  historical  mas- 
sacre of  a  very  large  number  of  Christian  maidens  daring 
the  invasion  of  Attila  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Chalons, 
451 — are  agreed  in  re^rding  the  details  of  the  narrative, 
the  number,  the  pilgnmage  to  Rome,  the  interposition  of 
the  heavenly  host,  as  mere  embellishments  of  the  mediae- 
val chroniclers. — See,  for  the  full  exposition  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  history,  Crombach,  Ursula  Vindicata  (fol. 
Colonise  1647);  and  for  a  more  critical  exposition  of  the 
historical  foundations,  Binterim's  Calendanum  Eceles, 
Oertn,  Oolon.  (1824);  Zeitsehrift  fur  Phil,  u.  Kathol.  Theologie 
(1850);  Eellerhoven,  La  LSgende  de  Sainte-U.  (1862). 

URSULINES,  n.  plu.  4r'sQ-limi:  in  the  Bom,  Cath,  Chh., 
a  religious  order  of  women,  founded  in  honor  of  St.  Ursula 
(q.v.)  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c.  by  St.  Angela  Merici. 
who  formed  at  Brescia  an  association  of  young  women 
bound  by  vow  to  tend  the  sick,  instruct  children,  relieve 
poverty,  and  engage  in  similar  works  of  charity.  After  a 
lime,  a  rule,  in  25  chapters,  was  projected  by  Angela,  and 
finally  approved  by  the  bp.  of  Brescia,  Cardinal  Francis 
Comaro.  Angela  was  chosen  as  the  first  superior  1587,  the 
community  even  then  numbering  76  sisters.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Angela,  and  for  more  than  20  vears  after  her 
death,  1540,  the  congregation  was  confined  to  the  diocese 
of  Brescia;  but  1565  a  house  was  opened  at  Cremona;  and 
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with  approval  of  Popes  Gregory  XIII.  and  Clement  VIIL, 
the  order  was  spreaa  over  many  dioceses  of  Italy.  It  was 
warmly  encouraged  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (q.v.X  aud, 
at  his  death  there  were  28  convents  of  the  order  in  his 
diocese.  Soon  afterward  it  was  established  in  France, 
where  the  sisters  first  formally  added  to  their  reliftona 
vows  the  instruction  of  female  children — which  has  been 
their  chief  characteristic.  The  order  was  introduced  into 
Savoy  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales  1685;  and  1639  a  convent 
was  opened  in  Quebec,  Canada;  at  Vienna  1660.  and  at 
Freiburg,  Kitzingen.  and  Prague  soon  afterward.  The 
Ursuline  sisters  hkve  several  educational  establishments  in 
Ireland,  hi  England,  and  in  the  United  States.  To  the  U. 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
maintaining  among  Rom.  Catholics  the  education  of  girls 
of  the  higher  order  through  the  17th  and  18th  c.  In  this 
work  they  have  found  many  competitors  among  the 
younger  sisterhoods  of  modern  times. — See  Journal  de$ 
JllusPres  Beliffieuses  de  VOrdre  de  8ts.  Unule,  4  vols.  4to 
(1690);  Chroniques  de  VOrdre  dee  UrsuUnee,  2  vols.  (Paris 
1676). 

URTICACEiE,  ir'tl-kd'se-e:  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plsmts,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  natives  of 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  many  bota- 
nists, U.  includes  about  600  known  species:  others  restrict  it 
by  separating  from  it  several  distinct  orders,  reducing  the 
species  to  about  800,  of  which  the  common  nettle  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  furnished 
with  stipules,  and  generally  very  rough,  sometimes  with 
stinging  hairs.  The  inflorescence  is  various;  the  perianth 
usufQly  divided,  but  sometimes  a  mere  scale;  the  stamens 
inserted  into  the  perianth,  equal  in  number  to  its  segments 
when  it  is  divided,  and  inserted  at  their  base;  the  ovary 
free,  one-celled,  containing  a  single  ovule.  The  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  nut,  surrounded  by  the  persistent  and  sometimes 
fleshy  perianth,  sometimes  winged.  Under  this  are  com- 
prehended Cannabinacea  (q.v.),  Ulmaeea  (q.v.),  Moraeem 
(q.v.),  and  Artocarpacea  (q.v.),  as  well  as  the  restricted  U.« 
which  have  filaments  curved  in  bud,  and  turning  back- 
ward elastically  when  the  anthers  are  bursting,  the  fruit  an 
unopening  nut.  The  jpice  of  the  restricted  sub-order 
Urticea  is  watery,  not  milky;  the  wood  in  the  arboreous  or 
shrubby  species,  all  tropical,  is  remarkably  soft  and  light. 
The  fibre  of  the  bark  of  some  is  valuable.  It  is  among  the 
restricted  U.  that  species  covered  with  stinging  hairs  are 
found.  See  BosmcERiA:  Nbttlb:  Nbilghbbrt  Nettle: 
Pkllitory:  Hemp:  Hop. 

URTICACEOUS.  a.  er'ti-kd'ehue  [L.  uriUsa,  a  stinging 
nettle — ^from  uro,  I  burn]:  having  the  character  of  a  nettle 
Ur'tical,  a.  -kdl,  pertaming  to  or  allied  to  the  nettles. 
Ur'tica'ria,  n.  -kd'rid,  Nettle-rash  (q.v.);  a  transient  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  characterized  by  the  erupticn]  of 
small,  round,  oval-like  elevations  of  a  whiter  or  redder  tint 
than  the  healthy  skin.  Ur'ticating,  a.  -kd-Hng,  stinging, 
as  a  nettle.  Ur'tica'tion,  n.  -kd'shun,  stinging,  as  that  of 
a  nettle;  the  process  of  stinging  with  nettles. 
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URUGUAY.  d-T^-gvn'  or  u'ro-gtod,  or  Ban'da  Oriental' 
DEL  Uruguay'  {lit,, '  Eastern  Bank  of  the  Uruguay  *):  small 
republic  of  S.  America;  bounded  n.  and  u.e.  by  Brazil,  e. 
and  s.e.  by  the  Atlantic,  s.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  w.by 
Ibe  Uruguay  river;  extent  of  the  n.  frontier  450  m.,  At- 
lantic seaboard  120  la.;  73,185  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1890)  706.524. 
In  the  8.,  all  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  as  far  n.  as 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  country  is  a  sort  of  terraced  upland, 
with  bold,  broken,  treeless,  coast-line,  with  some  excellent 
harbors;  while  the  shores  facing  the  Atlantic  are  ]ow  and 
sandy.  Further  e.  rises  a  woody  plateau;  but  high,  bare, 
grassy  plains,  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  seem  pre- 
dominant. The  climate  is  temperate,  air  pure,  and  winters 
mild;  rain  falls  copiously  in  winter,  but  is  rare  in  summer. 
The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Rio  Negro,  Dniman. 
Queguay.  Yaguaron,  and  Cebollati.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
backward  state,  though  the  soil  is  naturally  rich.  Small 
quantities  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  rice,  peas,  beans,  flax, 
hemp,  and  cotton  are  raised,  and  iruit-trees  thrive;  but  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  excellent  pasturage,  which 
supports  great  herds  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
In  1885  there  were  38,750,406  acres  in  pasture;  20,000,000 
sheep;  8,000,000  cattle;  and  1,800.000  horses  and  mules. 
The  wool  of  U.  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  product  1^9 
aggregated  42,000,000  lbs.  The  wild  animals  are  the  Upir, 
deer ,  ounce,  monkey,  paca,  rabbit,  and  fox;  and  large  packs 
of  wild  dogs  infest  the  plains.  U.  has  almost  no  manu- 
factures. The  chief  exports  are  wool,  jerked  and  salted 
beef,  beef  extract,  tallow,  bides,  horn,  and  hair:  chief  im- 
ports, woolen  goods,  household  furniture,  sugar,  cordage, 
agricultural  implements,  timber,  etc.  In  1889  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $82,859,552;  exports  $29,085,518;  total 
trade  $61,445,070.  The  foreign  and  domestic  debt  1890, 
Jan.  1,  aggregated  $81,020,801.  Nearly  all  the  imports  and 
exports  pass  through  Montevideo  (q.v.),  the  capital.  Other 
towns  of  note  are  Maldonado,  Paysandu,  and  Colonia 
(see  CoLoi^iA  do  Santissimo  Sacramento). 

U.  was  originally  colonized  by  Spanish  .  settlers  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  other  side  of  the  La  Plata;  but  the 
territory  which  forms  the  natural  limit  of  Brazil  on  the  8. 
was  claimed  by  Portugal,  and  war  between  the  two  nations 
for  its  possession  ended  in  favor  of  Spain.  U.  was  at- 
tached to  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  received 
the  name  Banda  Oriental— i.e.,  the  country  on  the  *  eastern 
bank '  of  the  Uruguay.  Its  independence  was  secured  by 
treaty  1828,  when  it  took  the  title  Republica  del  Uruguay 
OrientaL  Like  most  of  the  S.  Amer.  republics,  it  has  suf- 
fered from  incessant  internal  discords.  The  general  feat- 
ures of  the  constitution  of  1830  are  in  force.  The  execu- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  a  pres.,  and  the  legislative  in  an 
assembly  of  (1888)  19  senators  and  53  representatives. 
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URUGUAY,  6^-gm'  ora'TS-gwd,  Rivkb:  stream  haTtng 
its  sources  in  the  Sierra  do  Mar,  state  of  Santa  Catarina,  Bra- 
zil; in  s.  lat.  28**,  w.  long.  50'.  First  it  flows  w.,  separat- 
ing the  two  states  Rio  Grande  de  Sao  Pedro  and  Sao  Pau- 
lo: then  takiug  a  s.  course,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  state  of  C^rrientes;  from  s.  lat. 
80**,  w.  long.  58*,  it  separates  Uruguay  from  Oorrientes  and 
Entre  Rios,  falling  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  the  head  of 
its  estuaryr  Its  length  is  1,000  ra.;  it  is  navigable  for 
steamers  from  its  mouth  to  the  Great  Falls  (Salto  Grande), 
250  m.;  above  the  Falls  the  U.  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
not  more  than  5  ft.  draught.  Tlie  U.  is  subject  to  great 
and  sudden  rises;  and  its  Sep.  and  Oct.  rise  is  20  ft.  on  the 
average. 

URUMTSI,  S-rdrn'tsi:  city  of  s.  Dzungaria  (q.v.),  in  a 
fertile  district  at  the  n.  base  of  tbe  Thian-Shan  (q.v.)  Mta. 
U.  has  large  trade  with  the  adjoining  regions. —Pop.  about 
150.000. 

URUS.  n.  u'rus  [L.  ttna— from  OHG.  ur,  a  bison:  It, 
uro:  F.  ure]:  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  which  anciently  in- 
habited tbe  forests  of  central  Europe,  and  is  described  by 
CsBsar  {Bell.  Gall.  VI.  28)  as  common  in  the  great  Bercyn- 
ian  Forest.  The  U.  is  described  by  Caesar  as  of  eleplian- 
tine  size,  and  of  great  streugtb,  swiftness,  and  fierceness. 
He  states  that  the  horns  were  very  different  from  those  of 
the  oxen  of  Italy— large,  spreading,  and  sharp.  This 
character  is  found  in  the  wild  cattle  of  Chillingham  and 
otber  parks  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  Higbland  breeds 
of  oxen;  and  it  seems  probable  that  tbe  U.  was  the  wild 
original  of  tbe  domestic  ox,  and  not  a  bison,  nor  any  now 
extinct  species,  as  some  authors  maintain.  See  monogn^ 
by  Storer  on  the  Wild  CaiOe  of  Great  Britain  (1879). 

URVASl:  see  Pururavas. 

US,  pron.  tis  [AS.]:  the  obj.  case  of  the  pronoun  toe. 

USAGE,  u'z(y»  in  Law:  any  practice  generally  adopted 
among  law-abiding  citizens,  merchants,  traders,  etc.,  which 
is  not  contrary  to  law.  In  construing  the  laws  of  trade, 
contracts,  etc.,  courts  take  cognizance  of  'known,  certain, 
uniform,  reasonable '  U.  as  a  means  of  determining  the  true 
intent  of  parties,  the  nature  and  extent  of  contracts,  etc. 

USBEGS,  ufiMga,  or  Uzbeks:  people  of  Turkish  race, 
who,  at  the  close  of  tbe  15th  c,  invaded  and  conquered 
the  numerous  principalities  into  which  Turkestan  was  di- 
vided, and  have  ever  since  maintained  dominion  over  the 
country.  At  the  present  day  they  are  mostly  a  settled 
people,  scattered  over  Russian,  Ind^)endent,  and  Chinese 
Turkestan,  occupied  chiefly  in  apiculture  and  trade.  The 
most  probable  supposition  regardmg  tbeir  origin  is  that  thev 
came  from  Kiptchak  (q.v.),  and  assumed  the  name  of  U. 
from  Usbeg,  one  of  their  chiefs.  The  U.  of  Khiva,  Bok- 
hara. Ehokan,  and  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  differ  greatly  in 
language,  manners,  and  customs.  Those  of  Khiva  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Turkish,  are  honest  and  generous,  and, 
free  from  the  treachery  and  duplicity  so  characteristic  of 
oriental  civilization,  are  fond  of  music  and  po^l^^;  aQ<l« 
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though  lesloua  MohammedaDS,  retain  many  of  their  an* 
cient  heathen  nsas^es.  They  pride  themselves  on  the  purity 
of  their  Usbeg  aescent,  but  most  of  them  show  traces 
of  admixture  of  Iranian  blood.  The  U.  of  Bokhara  have  be 
come  largely  mingled  with  the  Tajiks,  and  have  conse- 
quently lost  many  of  their  national  characteristics.  Those 
of  Khokau  are  very  different  from  the  others,  and  are  as 
much  Eirghis,  Kiptchaks,  and  Kalmucks  as  they  are  U. — 
The  fact  that  the  U.  have  been  the  dominant  race  in  Tur- 
kestan for  more  than  350  years  has  given  the  name  such  a 
prestige  of  nobility  and  good-breeding  that  it  is  generally 
assumed  by  such  members  of  other  races  as  settle  in  cities. 

USE,  n.  its  pii.  U9US,  use,  employment,  practice;  U9us, 
used;  utor,  I  use:  ^.  tu;  It.  u$o,  use,  usage]:  act  of  em- 
ploying in  any  manner;  state  of  being  converted  to  any 
purpose;  occasion  or  need  to  employ;  the  quality  which 
makes  a  thing  proper  for  a  purpose;  benefit;  advantage; 
habit;  custom;  in  law,  profit;  benefit;  in  OE.,  common  oc- 
currence; usury;  interest  paid  for  money.  Use,  v.  us  [F. 
t«^— from  mid.  L.  usdre,  to  use]:  to  employ;  to  apply  or 
handle  for  some  purpose;  to  consume;  to  accustom;  to 
render  familiar  by  practice;  to  inure;  to  be  accustomed ;  to 
be  wonl;  to  treat;  to  practice;  to  frequent.  Using,  imp. 
vfzlng.  Used,  pp.  uzd.  Usable,  a.  u'zd-bl,  that  can  be 
used.  Usage,  n.  u'zdj,  a  series  of  actions  done  by  one  per- 
son toward  another  which  affect  him  for  good  or  evil;  treat- 
ment; custom;  practice;  habit;  manner  of  using,  as  a  word 
or  phrase.  Ubakcb,  n.  u'zdnSf  the  period  after  date  allowed 
by  custom  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on 
some  distant  place;  owing  to  improved  means  of  communi- 
cation, the  tendency  is  to  shorten  this  period,  and  usance 
now  runs  commonly  from  14  days  to  4  months;  in  OK, 
proper  employment;  interest.  Useful,  a.  us'fulf  conducive 
to  a  good  end;  suited  or  adapted  to  the  purpose;  profitable; 
serviceable.  Ube'pully,  ad.  -li,  Ube'pulnebs,  n.  -nis, 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  useful.  Usb'lbss,  a.  -Us, 
worthless;  fruitless;  unavailing;  ineffectual.  Uselessly, 
ad.  -/{.  Usb'lessness,  n.  -nes,  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
useless.  User,  n.  wVr,  one  who  uses.  Usual,  a.  u'zhu-dl, 
customary;  such  as  ordinarily  occurs.  Usually,  ad.  41, 
commonly.  U'sualness,  n.  the  state  of  being  usual.  In 
USB,  in  employment;  in  customary  practice.  Use  and 
WONT,  the  common  or  customary  practice.  Ube-inhebi- 
TANCE,  inheritance  of  the  effects  of  use  or  of  disuse  in  or- 
ganisms. To  USE  UP.  to  leave  nothing  of;  to  exhaust;  to 
tire  out  thoroughly.— Syn.  of  *  use.  n.':  convenience;  help; 
practice;  habit;  usage;— of  'usefulness':  utility;  service- 
ableness;  value;  advantage;  benefit;  profit. 

USE,  in  Law:  the  old  name  for  Trtist  (q.v.).  Uses  and 
trusts  correspond  to  the  Jidei  commmum  of  the  Roman  law. 
A  use  was  a  confidence  reposed  in  another  who  was  tenant 
of  the  land,  or  terre-tenantf  that  he  should  dispose  of  the 
land  accordhig  to  the  intention  of  the  cestui  que  use,  or 
him  to  whose  use  it  was  granted,  and  suffer  him  to  take 
the  profits. 
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USEDOM— LSUEK. 

USEDOM,  iJ^tih-dom:  island  belooginff  to  Prussia:  at 
the  moutb  of  the  Oder  and  with  the  island  of  Wollin  shai- 
ting  off  Stettiner-Haff  from  the  Baltia  It  is  of  very  irreg 
ular  shape,  being  much  indented  by  branches  of  the  Half; 
is  84  m.  iu  extreme  length,  and  15  m.  broad;  about  206 sq. 
m.  On  its  n.e.  side  is  tl^e  port  of  SwinemQnde  (q.v.);  ou 
the  8.  w.  side  is  the  small  town  of  U.— Pop.  of  island  80,000; 
of  town  (1885)  1.825. 

USE  AND  OCCUPATION,  in  Law:  technical  name  for 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  premises  by  a  tenant  who  oc- 
cupies the  real  property  of  another.  In  all  cases  where  a 
person  has  had  use  and  occupation  of  another's  premises, 
with  the  assent  of  the  owner,  an  actipn  lies  for  the  value 
thereof,  which  value  corresponds  to  rent  under  an  ordinary 
lease.  Hence,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  lias  been 
a  valid  lease  executed  between  tbe  parties^  the  landlord  can 
recover  rent  under  the  head  of  ttse  and  occupation, 

USHANT.  ush'ant  (F.  Oucssant):  island  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  belonging  to  France,  and  included  in  the  dept.  of 
Finisterre,  from  whose  w.  coast  it  is  distant  about  17  m. 
It  is  the  largest  of  a  small  group  of  islets  called  llm 
(POtussantf  and  has  7  sq.  m.  The  coasts  are  escarped  and 
difficult  of  access;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  aie 
employed  in  fishing,  and  in  rearing  cattle  and  horses. 
—Pop.  (1886)  2,807. 

U8HAS,  fX'a^JTfrom  Skr.  ush,  *  to  shine,  to  bum/  and 
kindred  with  the  Greek  ids  or  Iieos  and  the  Latin  aurora, 
*  the  Dawn  *]:  one  of  the  female  deities  of  the  Vedic  religion 
of  India  (see  India — Religion),  and  among  these  is  invoked 
with  special  predilection  by  the  poets  of  the  R'igveda 
hymns.  U.  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  goddesses  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  pantheon.  She  is  frequeutJv  addressed  as 
'  the  daughter  of  heaven,' '  the  daughter  of  night '  (night 
being  the  precursor  of  the  dawn).  She  is  sister  of  the  two 
luminous  deities  Bhaga  and  Varun'a,  and  faithful  wife  of 
8i)Lrya,  the  sun.  Another  god  who  originally  on  physical 
grounds  is  associated  with  Ushas  is  Indra  (q.v.),  ruler  of 
the  bright  firmament.  She  is  associated  also  with  Soma 
(q.v.). 

USHER,  n.  ush'er  [OP.  ussier— fvom  L.  osUdrlus,  a 
door-keeper — from  ostium,  a  door:  It.  usciere]:  an  official 
who  introduces  strangers  to  a  presence-chamber  or  who 
walks  before  a  person  of  rank;  a  person  who  meets  people 
at  the  entrance  of  a  hall,  church,  theatre,  or  the  like,  and 
escorts  them  to  seats;  an  inferior  officer  in  some  English 
courts  of  law;  a  subordinate  teacher  in  a  school:  V.  to  give 
entrance  to;  to  accompany  and  introduce;  to  introduce. 
Ush'ering,  imp.  Ush'krbd,  pp.  -erd,  Ush'bbshtp,  n. 
the  office  of  an  usher.  Usher  of  tbb  black  bod,  an 
officer  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  (q.v.),  who  is  first  gentle- 
man usher  of  the  couit  in  Great  Britain,  and  thus  one  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  house  of  peers.  The  rod  from  which 
his  title  is  derived  is  8^^  ft.  long,  of  ebony,  mounted  with 
gold.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  gentleman  usher  of 
the  black  rod,  or  of  his  deputy,  known  as  the  yecunan 
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Witter  of  the  black  rod,  to  request  the  attcnaiuico  of  ihf» 
commoQs  iu  the  house  of  lords  wlien  the  royal  assent  is  to 
be  giveiulo  bills  by  the  sovereign  or  by  lords  couuuission- 
ei*s;  also  lo  execute  orders  of  commituieiit;  for  breach  or 
privilege  and  contempt,  and  to  assist  at  the  iutroducticn  of 
peers,  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  upper  house.  Ufifjfin 
OF  THE  GBEBN  BOD,  One  of  the  officers  of  the  order  ot  l.he 
Thistle  (q.v.)>  whose  duties  consist  in  attendance  on  ikn 
sovereign  and  kniglits  assembled  in  ciiajiter,  and  at  other 
solemnities  of  the  order.  The  rod  is  of  green  enamel,  U 
ft.  iu  length,  ornameutpd  with  gold.  ^ 

USH'ER,  Jameb,  D.D.:  scholar "  and  prelate,  Bp,  ol 
Meath,  and  Abp.  of  Armagh:  1580,  Jan.  4—1656,  Mar.  21; 
b.  Dublin;  of  one  of  tlie  oldest  Anglo-Irish  families.  His 
uncle,  Henry  U.,  preceded  him  iu  the  archbishopric  of 
Arnuigh.  At  the  age  of  13  U.  entered  Dublin  (JoUege. 
where  his  predilection  for  history  soon  revealed  itself. 
Ibiviiig  resolved  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he  proceeded  to 
read  up  the  entii-e  litemture  of  eccleshistical  antiquity— 
a  task  which  occupied  him  from  his  20th  to  liis  88ih  year. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  1601,  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed pi-eacher  at  Christ  Church.  Dublin.  In  1607  he 
was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  divinity,  and  tilled  it  for  18 
yesirs.  In  1609,  in  one  of  his  visits'  to  England,  he  made 
ilie  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
tlie  age.  In  1613  he  published  De  Ecclesiarum  GhiHstiana' 
rum  Successions  ei  Siaiu,  designed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Bp.  Jewels  Apology.  The  work  was  in  three  parts,  of 
.which  only  the  first,  reaching  to  Hildebrand,  and  part  of 
the  second,  were  finished.  At  a  convoailiou  of  the  clergy 
at  Dublin,  1615,  he  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
articles  (the  number  amounted  to  1<)4)  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  Irish  Prot.  Church.  In  these 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  reprobation  (of  which 
U.  was  an  unflinching  apologist)  found  prominence. 
These  views,  and  others — e.g.,  that  bishops  were  not  an 
order  different  from  presbyters,  that  the  *  Sabbath '  should 
be  strictly  enforced,  that  no  toleration  should  be  granted 
to  iiom.  Catholics— laid  him  open  to  a  charge  of  Puritan- 
ism; but  as  his  loyalty  to  the  principle  of  monarchy  was 
undoubted,  he  suffered  no  diminution  of  royal  favor:  on 
the  contrary,  King  James  promoted  him  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Meath  1630;  and  1033  constituted  him  a  privy 
councilor  of  Ireland.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  abp. 
of  Armagh,  and  in  his  official  Ciit)acify  vigorously  opposed 
the  toleration  of  popery  and  the  spread  of  Arminianism. 
In  1683  U.  pub.  Veierum  Episiolarum  Hibernmirum  8y(r 
loge,  a  collection  of  leitei-s  from  anc.  M8S.,  on  the  state  of 
the  Irish  Church  592-1180;  Emmanuel^  or  a  Treatise  on 
the  Incarnation  of  tlie  Son  of  Ood  (1638);  Britannicarum 
JEcclesiaruvi  Antig^titates  (1689),  said  to  contain  a  most 
exact  account  of  the  British  Church,  from  the  firet  plant- 
ing of  Christianity,  20  years  after  the  cnicifixion,  to  the 
end  of  the  7th  c;  T/ie  Judgment  of  Dr.  Reynolds  concern' 
ing  the  Original  of  Episcopacy  Defended,  Tlie  Original,  of 
Bishops.  The  Power  of  the  Prince  and  the  Obedience  of  tfie 
80-49 
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USKUP-USNEA. 

SubjecU  etc.  (1641).  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  U., 
who  was  in  England,  espoused  the  side  of  the  kinff,  was 
offered  a  seat  amonff  the  Assembly  of  Divines*at  West- 
minster, but  declined  it,  and  made  himself  Terj  obnoxious 
to  parliament  by  his  sermons  at  Oxford.  When  the  fort- 
unes of  the  king  began  to  decline.  U.  left  Oxford;  hiv 
property  and  revenues  in  Ireland  were  seized,  and.  after  a 
residence  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  he  went  to  Londoo 
1547.  where,  in  spite  of  his  royalist  sympathies,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  benchers  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Ino,  a  post 
which  he  retained  \i\\  his  death.  Cromwell,  who  had 
peat  respect  for  his  learning,  ordered  his  remains  to  be 
interred  with  great  magnificence  in  Erasmus's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey. — U.  was  a  man  of  undoubted  ability 
and  of  enormous  erudition,  the  most  learned  prelate  thai 
ever  adorned  the  Irish  Prot.  Church,  pious  and  free  from 
worldly  ambition ;  but  he  lacked  force  of  character,  real 
insieht  and  intellectuaf  power;  hence,  though  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Johnson  *  the  great  luminary  of  the  Irish  Church/ 
he  exercised  less  influence  over  the  course  of  con- 
temporary events  than  some  of  the  humblest  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  U.'a 
chief  works  are:  De  HoinancB  Ecclesia  Simbolo  (1647);  Du- 
sertaiio  de  Macedonum  et  Asianorum  Anno  Solari  (1648); 
and  Annals  of  the  Old  lesiament  (1650-54),  a  chronological 
work.  After  his  death  there  were  pub.  (from  his  numer- 
ous MS8.),  dironologia  Sacra,  etc.  (Oxford  1660),  by  which 
and  his  Annate  he  is  most  widely  known;  a  yofume  of 
Sermons;  Hisioria  Dogmatiea  Conirowrsim  inter  Orlho- 
doxos  et  Pontifidos  de  Scripturis  et  Baeris  Vemaeulu 
(Lend.  1690);  A  Collection  of  three  hundred  Letters  written 
to  James  Usher,  Lord  AreJAishop  of  Armagh,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  abp.  by  his  chaplain,  Richard  Parr, 
D.D.  (Lond.  1686).  A  collected  ed.  of  U.'s  works,  by 
Elrington  &  Todd,  in  17  vols.,  with  a  new  biography,  was 
pub,  Dublin  1847-64.  U.'s  chronology  of  the  biblical  his- 
tory, long  the  standard  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  often  printed  on  the  margins  of  Bibles,  is 
purely  arbitrary,  and  is  of  no  authority  among  modern 
scholars  for  periods  in  remote  antiquity. 

USKUP,  ds'kup,  or  Us'kub,  or  Soofia,  «Ao'pl-a  (Servian 
Skoplie):  town  of  European  Turkey,  cap.  of  vuayet  of 
Eossova,  on  the  Vardar,  160  m.  n.w.  of  Salonica.  It  is  on 
hilly  ground;  and  contains  16  mosques,  with  black  domes 
and  minarets,  interspersed  among  fruit-trees.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct  of  65  arches.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  leather-making,  weaving,  dye- 
ing, orcharding,  etc.— Pop.  28,000. 

USNEA,  us'ne-a:  genus  of  lichens  having  a  much- 
branched  thallus,  with  an  clastic  thread  in  the  centre. 
They  grow  on  trees,  are  generally  pendulous,  and  contain 
the  vegetable  principle  Usnine,  which  is  found  also  in 
many  other  lichens,  lliey  are  sometimes  used  hi  dydng, 
like  archil  and  cudbear.  rVom  their  appearance,  many  of 
the  species  of  U.  receive  the  popular  name  BsAKD-Moea 
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USQUEBAUGH— UT. 

USQUEBAUGH,  n.  va'kto^-baw'  [Gael,  uisg^-beaiha,  lit, 
water  of  life] :  a  strong  distilled  spirit,  slightly  aromatic, 
made  in  Ireland  and  Scotland;  whisky. 

USTILA'GO:  see  Smut. 

U8TULATE,  a.  us'tu-ldt  [L.  usttUdtus,  pp.  of  ustuldri, 
to  scorch— fiom  urerS,  u$tum,  to  bum]:  in  hot.,  blackened 
as  if  burned.  Us'tula tion,  n.  -IdBhun,  the  roasting  or 
drying  of  moist  substances  to  prepare  them  for  pulveriang; 
the  burning  of  wine. 

USUAL:  see  under  Ubb. 

USUCAPTION,  n.  uzu-Mp^Bhun  [L.  usucaptus,  pp.  of 
ugucaph-i,  to  acquire  ownership  of  a  thing  by  long  use — 
from  U9U8,  use;  eaperi,  to  takej:  in  civil  law,  the  title  or 
right  to  property  acquired  by  the  uninterrupted  and  undis- 
puted possession  of  ft  for  a  certain  time. 

USUFRUCT,  n.  uzu-fritkt  [mid.  L.  usufrvetua^iTom 
L.  usus,  use;  frucius,  fruit:  P.  uavfi'uUy,  in  law,  the  right 
of  using  and  enjoying  the  profits  of  a  thing  belonging  to  an- 
other without  impainng  the  substance  or  without  alienating 
it;  Liferent  (q.v.).  U'sufruc'tijart,  n.  -tu-ir-l,  one  who 
enjoys  usufruct  over  anything:  Adj.  of  or  pertaining  to 
usufruct. 

USURER.  USURIOUS,  etc. :  see  under  Usury. 

USURP,  V.  Hrzirp'  [F.  usurper^trom  L.  usurpdri,  to 
seize  to  one's  own  use — ^from  usus,  use;  rapid,  1  seize:  It. 
tisurpare]:  to  seize  and  hold  by  force  and  without  right;  to 
assume  improperly;  to  arrogate;  to  appropriate.  Usurp'- 
INO,  imp.  Usurped',  pp.  -e&rpt',  Usurp'br,  n.  -er,  one 
who  occupies  the  power  or  property  of  another  without 
right.  Usurp ATioK,  n.  u' zer-pd' shun  [F.^L.]:  seizure  and 
possession  without  right— applied  particularly  to  the  taking 
possession  of  a  throne  or  sovereignty.  Usurp atory,  a. 
u't^-pd-ter-l,  marked  by  usurpation.     Usurp'ingly,  ad. 

USURY,  n.  H'zhu^  [F.  usure,  usury— from  L.  usurd, 
use.  interest,  usury— from  U8tts,  pp.  of  uior,  I  use:  It. 
U9ura]:  an  illegal  or  very  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for 
money  lent;  the  practice  of  taking  exorbitant  interest  for 
money  lent  (see  Interest);  in  OE.,  interest.  U'surbr,  n. 
u'2hSr-4r,  one  who  lends  money  at  an  illegal  rate  of  interest; 
one  who  charges  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest;  in  OE.,  a 
money-lender.  Usurious,  a.  u-zhd'ri-iis,  taking  an  exor. 
bitant  rate  of  interest  for  money.  Usu'riously,  ad.  -li- 
Usu'rtousness,  n.  -n^,  the  state  or  quality  of  being  usu- 
rious. UsuRme,  a.  'a'zhHring,  in  OE.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
money-lending. 

UT,  n.  fit:  among  the  Freiush,  the  first  note  of  the  musical 
tcale,  called  by  other  nations  do. 
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UTAH,  fi'td:  state;  one  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
45th  in  order  of  admission  into  the  Union.  Ji2*l  under  the 
federal  constitution;  created  a  stale  from  the  ten-,  of  U., 
and  admitted  1896,  Jan.  4;  named  from  the  Utah  or  Utfi 
tribe  of  Indians  (see  Utes). 

Location  and  Area. — U.  is  in  iat.  37*^ — 42^  n.,  long. 
109° — 114°  w. ;  bounded  n.  by  Ida.  and  Wyo.,  n.e.  by 
Wyo.,  e.  by  Colo.,  s.  by  Ariz.,  w.  by  Nev. ;  extreme 
length  345  m.,  extreme  breadth  275  m.,  water  surface 
2,780  sq.  m.,  land  surface  82,190;  total  84,970  sq.  m. 
(54,380,800  acres);  greatest  elevation  13,500  ft.  above 
sea-level  (Mt.  Tobkwano  and  Hayden  Peak) ;  cap.  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Topography. — The  whole  state  possesses  large  physical 
interest.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Wabsatch 
Mountains,  which  cross  it  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  the  w.  part 
belonging  to  the  Great  Basin,  with  no  river  outlet  to 
the  ocean,  and  the  e.  part  to  the  Bio  Ck>lorado  drainage 
area.  The  most  striking  physical  features  are  the 
Wahsatch  Mts.  and  the  High  Plateaus,  forming  a  cen- 
tral  zone  9,000— 11,000  ft.  above  sea-level;  the  Uintah 
M  te. ,  stretching  e.  from  about  the  middle  of  the  Wahsatch, 
a  table-land  with"  peaks  12,000—13,500  ft.  high ;  the 
Tavaputs  Table-land,  extending  from  the  s.  extremity 
of  the  Wah^tch  e.s.e.  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  state; 
the  Uintah  White  basin,  between  the  Uintah  Mts.  and 
the  Tavaputs  Table-land,  with  ample  drainage  on  the 
e.  and  w. ;  the  Gallon  lands  s.  of  the  Tavaputs  Table- 
land and  e.  and  s.  of  the  High  Plateaus,  where  the  Green 
and  the  Grand  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Bio  (Colorado, 
and  where  there  are  numerous  deep  and  picturesque 
cafions,  nearly  all  traversed  by  streams  of  considerable 
size;  and  the  Great  Basin,  sulxlivided  into  the  Sevier 
Lake  basin  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  basin,  a  region  of 
low  valleys  w.  of  the  lofty  zone,  interrupted  by  spurs  of 
a  mountain  system  extending  through  Nev.  and  into 
Ida.  and  Or.  The  region  of  the  Great  Basin  abounds  in 
lakes,  of  which  the  chief  are  Great  Salt  Lake,  100  m. 
long,  50  m.  wide,  1,900  sq.  m.  area,  whose  waters  con- 
tain about  22  per  cent,  of  pure  salt,  and  are  wholly 
destitute  of  Ash ;  Utah  Lake,  45  m.  s.,  130  sq.  m.,  whose 
waters  are  fresh  and  pure;  and  Sevier,  Little  Bait, 
Preuss,  and  Fish  lakes,  all  further  e.,  and  without  ap- 
parent outlets.  Great  Salt  Lake  receives  the  Bear, 
Weber,  and  Jordan  rivers,  each  having  several  tribu- 
taries, and  is  connected  by  the  Jordan  with  Utah  Lake, 
which  also  receives  a  number  of  large  tributaries  from 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  including  the  Prove,  American 
Fork,  Spanish  Fork,  and  Hobble,  Payson,  and  Salt 
creeks.  As  far  as  known  the  lakes  receive  all  the  rivers 
in  the  Great  Baj^in  region.  In  the  e.  part  the  drainage 
is  chiefly  by  the  Bio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries,  nota- 
bly by  the  San  Bafaei,  Uintah,  Dirty  Devil,  White. 
Green,  Grand,  and  San  Juan  rivers.  The  Great  Basin 
drainage  area  is  about  three-fifths  and  the  Bio  Colorado 
area  about  two-filths  of  t-hQ  whole  area;  th«  former  id 
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divided  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  district  of  837,660 
acres  of  irrigable  land,  and  the  Sevier  Lake  district  of 
101,700  acres,  and  the  latter  into  the  Uintah  White 
b!isin  of  280,320  acres  and  the  Gafion  lauds  of  213,440 
acres. 

Climate. — The  mean  annual  temperature  ranges  from 
48°-65  in  the  n.  to  51°-51  in  the  s.,  and  38°— 40°  e.  of  the 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  46°— 52°  w.  The  Inhabited 
parts  range  in  altitude  4,300—6,300  ft.,  but  70  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  settled  in  valleys  scarcely  exceed- 
ing 4,500  ft.,  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  valleys  of  Great 
Sait  Lake  and  Utah  Lake,  where  the  air  is  dry,  clear, 
and  pure.  The  average  rainfall  is  16  in.,  excepting  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  region,  where  it  is  20  in.,  and  rain 
is  most  abundantfin  the  valleys  Oct. — Apr.,  the  remainder 
of  the  year  being  dry  and  hot.  Spring  opens  in  May, 
winter  generally  early  in  November. 

^eolopy.— Clarence  King  pronounces  the  greater  part 
of  the  rock  of  the  interioc  mountain  area  to  be  a  series 
of  conformable  stratified  beds  reaching  from  the  early 
Azoic  to  the  Late  Jurassic  times.  The  raising  of  these 
beds  produced  the  Sierras,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the 
parallel  ranges  in  the  Great  Basin.  Afterward  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  w.  and  the  ocean  that  filled  the 
Mississippi  basin  on  the  e.,  created  a  system  of  creta- 
ceous and  tertiary  strata.  It  is  observed  that  all  the 
structural  features  of  the  local  geology  are  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  meridian ;  hence  the  precious  metals  are 
found  arranged  in  parallel  longitudinal  zones.  Maj. 
Powell  believes  that  the  present  Great  Basin  was  the 
first  part  of  the  w.  to  emerge  from  the  sea,  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  Mesozoic  period  the  basin  was  drained 
into  a  sea  which  covered  the  Wahsatch,  the  Uintahs. 
and  the  High  Plateaus,  and  that'  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Great  Basin  were  raised  to  their  present  altitude  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Cenozoic  period,  where  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  continent  between  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cieM3o  began.  For  details  concerning  the  physical  and 
geological  features%f  the  terr.,  see  the  publications  of 
the  U .  8.  Geological  Survey.  The  economic  properties 
are  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  mined  chiefly  in 
Beaver,  Juab,  Summit,  Salt  Lake,  Tooele,  and  Wash- 
ington COS. ;  coal  on  both  sides  of  the  Wahsatch  and 
the  High  Plateaus  for  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
terr.,  with  principal  mines  in  Emery  and  Summit  cos. ; 
brimstone  near  Cove  Creek ;  antimony  along  the  Sevier 
river ;  asphalt  and  oil  with  asphalt  base  (similar  to  that 
in  Trinidad)  on  Green  river;  gilsonlte  or  uintahite, 
yielding  99  per  cent,  of  asphalt  with  the  oil  dried  out, 
on  the  lower  Duchesne  and  the  lower  White  rivers; 
rock  salt  on  Salt  Creek  and  common  salt  on  Great  Salt 
Lake;  and  iron  ore  in  various  parts,  but  particularly 
in  Iron  co.  The  principal  forest  growths  are  fir,  spruce, 
pine,  cedar,  maple,  oak,  mountain  mahogany,  and 
quaking  ash. 

Mining. — Some  attempt  at  mining  was  made  about 
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1865,  but  the  lack  of  facilities  of  traD8portation  retarded 
the  industry.  lo  1869  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroads  united  their  tracks  on  the  summit 
of  Promontory  Baiige,  and  the  event  gave  such  an  im- 
petus to  mining  that  there  were  produced  1871-87  ores 
and  bullion  of  the  following  values,  silver  being  reckoned 
at  its  coining  value:  gold  $3,065,691.72;  silver  $84,129,- 
668.88:  lead  $33,799,599.17;  and  copper  $3,003,889.21— 
total  $123,998,848.98.  The  output  1894  was  officially  stated 
as:  Copper,  1,066.160  lbs.,  valued  at  5ct8.  per.  lb.,  $53,808; 
reigned  lead,  202,500  lbs.,  valued  at  $3.11  per  100  lb.,  $6,. 
297.75;  unrefined  lead,  55,551,66dlb8..  valued  at  $32  per  ton, 
$888,826.60;  silver,  6.659,798  fine  oz..  valued  at  6297  cts. 
per  oz.,  $4,193,674.80;  and  gold.  56,427  fine  oz.,  valued 
at  $20  per  oz.  $1,128,540— total  export  value  $6,827,826.90, 
or,  at  mint  and  spuboard  valuations.  $11,631,402.72. 

Agricuiture.—TUe  following  comparison  of  the  United 
States  census  reports  of  1880  and  1890  shows  a  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  Hgricultural  industry. 


Farms. 

1880. 

9,4S2 
665.5»l 

$14,015,178 

1890. 

Per  cent. 

N  umber  of  farms 

ia617 

l,828,?aB 

$88,40!t,780 

-1-1 1-8 

Acreaf^e  of  farms 

-4-101-9 
-1-1087 

Value  of  farms 

In  1894,  exclusive  of  two  cos.  not  reporting,  there  were 
20,581  farms,  on  which  $718,929  was  expend^  during  the 
vear  for  buildings  and  $610,820  for  intei'est  and  taxes. 
The  irriguteil  area  was  417.455'  acres,  pasturage  fenced 
294,725,  and  improveii  land  806,650.  There  were  17,453 
farmers  free  of  incumbrance  and  2,128  mortgaged  for  an 
aggregate  of  $1,971,352.  On  the  farms  5,9w)  laborers 
were  employed,  to  whom  $1,015,366  was  paid  in  wages. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  acreage,  yield,  and  value 
of  the  principal  farm,  orchard,  and  dairv  products  in  the 
calendar  year  1894.  as  compared  witli  1^. 


Crop. 


Com  ,.  .. 
Wheat... 

Oats 

Ryo 

Barley . . . 
Potatoes. 

Hay 

Apples. . . 
Apricots. 
Peaches.. 
Pears.  . . . 
Plums  . . . 
Sorghum 
Butter.. . 
Cheese . 


1880. 


Acreage. 


ISI,007 

7^,54: 

19,5:25 

l.l.-Wi 


05,214 


Yield. 

AcreaKe. 

l(S;i.342bu. 

13,843 

],169.11K)    " 

144,717 

418,082    " 

4.3.334 

9,605    " 

3.791 

217.140    " 

8,754 

573,505    " 

13,526 

92.735  t. 

252.799 

56,633  bu. 

6,696 

4,178    " 

351 

69,910    " 

1,636 

6,11*8    " 

564 

9,66.^    »• 

852 

rs221ffal. 

1,(^2.903  lb- 

vy"  T-yr  " 

Yield. 


293,567  ba. 

3,113,073    *• 

l,3ffl-.710   " 

42,352    " 

271,866    " 

I.&49,239    *' 

♦586,105  t. 

377,935  bu. 

21,234    " 

154.772    " 

27,961    ** 

37.810    " 

90.201    *' 

3,441,?»!  lb. 

820,747    " 


Value. 


$151.4S3 

1.440,006 

470,686 

20.094 

100.207 


2.456.038 
146,764 
10.S?2 
75.163 

ia882 
19,885 


*  Includes  468,460  tons  of  lucerne. 
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The  number  of  aDininIs  reported  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  1880  and  1896  was  as  follows: 


Animals. 


Horses 

Mules : 

MUoh  cows 

Oxen  and  other  oattla. 

Sheep 

bwine 


Total. 


Number 
1880. 


88,131 
2,898 
82.768 
62.648 
288,121 
17,198 


886,764 


Number 
1896. 


71,897 

1,735 

67,271 

869,874 

1,998.441 

56.021 


2,555,8.39 


Value  1896. 


$902,149 
40.865 

870,519 
4,253,114 
3,157.537 

398.671 


$9,617,855 


The  wool  clip  1880  was  978.246  lbs. ;  1894. 12,119,763  lbs. 

Manufactures. — The  following  table  gives  a  comparison 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  1880  and  1890;  and  de- 
tails of  the  principal  ones,  arranged  in  the  order  of  value 
of  output,  in  1890,  according  to  the  revised  census  returns. 
In  1880  the  total  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  was 
$2,666,657,  and  in  1890  $6,683,022. 


Principal  industries. 

Es- 
tab. 

531 

Hands     xvmrt^ 

em-    1   "y^^ 

ployed.;     ™^- 

4,980  $2,715,805 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

Vahie  of 
products. 

All   Industries,  1800. 

$4.252.a30 

$8,911,047 

All   industries.  1880. 

640 

2,495 

868.868 

2,.'>61,787 

4.3:^.992 

Increase 

♦109 

2,486 

1.856,942 

1,690.293 

4.586.055 

Flour  and  grist  mill 

products. 

49 

177 

M,32g 

1.160.641 

1.468,681 

Planingmili  products 
Printing  and  pub. . . . 
Slaughtering  and 

16 

902 

240.436 

a58.874 

7^%m) 

31 

485 

856,889 

144,882 

734.623 

meat-packing. 

4 

74 

60,754 

457.064 

545,200 

Brick  and  tUe 

40 

758 

232,458 

66,561 

421.658 

Woolen  goods 

9 

274 

104,156 

163.864 

388,534 

Foundry    and     ma- 

chine shop  prod. 
Luml)er  mill   prod.. 

11 

150 

122,178 

100,450 

260.237 

logs  and  bolts 

Confectionery 

30 

228 

61,756 

126.932 

234.820 

6 

80 

40,811 

100.395 

222.990 

gait 

9 

5 

180 
46 

53,a'J8 
25,685 

5,672 
37,206 
45.687 

144.300 

Malt  liauors 

113,531 

Cigars  and  ciirarettes 

6 

59 

44,837 

113,097 

*  Decrease. 

The  local  census  1894  reported:  Number  of  industrial 
concerns  880;  horse-power  employed  11,280;  laborers  em- 
ployed 6.054;  capital  invested  $5,476,246;  value  of  plants 
$5,986,216;  paid  for  wages  $2,027,118;  paid  for  raw  ma- 
terial $2,610,088;  and  value  of  products  $6,678,118. 

Trade  Intereids. — A  summary  of  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail trade  in  the  calander  year  1894  shows;  Number  of 
stores  1,974;  capital  invested  $14,551,345;  persons  employed 
6,023;  wages  paid  $2,685,794;  and  aggregate  sales  $32,- 
866,611. 

Transportation. — The  railroad  system  1895,  June  30, 
comprised  643 '8  ni.  of  broad  gauge  and  87  m.  of  narrow 
gauge  of  the  Union  Pacific  rood;  484  79  m.  of  broad  gauge 
and  11*8  m.  of  narrow  gauge  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
road;  165*5  m.  of  broad  gauge  and  41 -55  m.  of  narrow 
gau^  of  the  Central  Pacific;  60  35  m.  of  narrow  gauge  of 
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the  Sanpete  Valley  road:  17*4  ni.  of  broad  gauge  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Hot  Springs  road;  and  15  m.  of 
broad  gauge  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles  road — total, 
l,376.(w  m.  There  were  also  84  m.  of  electric  and  6  m.  of 
steam  street  railways.  Reports  of  the  corporations  con- 
trolling the  steam  railroad  systems  for  their  fiscal  year  1894 
showed:  Capital  stock  $17,670,000;  funded  debt  $17,143,- 
000;  total  investment  $85,182,705;  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ments $31,590,272;  gross  earnings  $2,278,968;  net  earnings 
$713,074;  and  interest  paid  on  bonds  $614,888. 

Finances,— In  1895  the  bonded  debt  was  $700,000,  repre- 
sented by  building  bonds  $300,000  and  territorial  bonds 
$400,000,  and  there  was  a  floating  debt  of  $100,000.  The 
revenue,  comprising  a  territorial  tax  of  2  mills  and  a  school 
tax  of  3  mills,  was  ^89,427. 05.  During  the  preced  ing  year 
$899,738  was  expended  on  public  buildings  and  $5^4,957 
on  public  works.  The  assessed  valuations  1895  were: 
Real  estate  $48,778,893;  improvements  thereon  $20,164,688; 
personal  property  $17,266,377;  and  railroad  and  other  cor- 
poration property  $11,787,193.87— total,  $97,942,151.87. 
The  state  owns  public  institutions  and  other  property 
valued  at  $1,679,568. 

Banking.— Of&ciaX  reports  for  1895,  Oct.  31,  showed  that 
there  were  11  national  bankain  operation  and  6  in  process 
of  liquidation.  The  active  banks  had  a  combined  capital 
of  $2,100,000;  U.  S.  bonds  on  deposit  $812,500;  circulation, 
issued  $2,727,190,  redeemed  $1,922,825,  outstanding  $804.- 
365;  loans  and  discounts  $2,894,523;  deposits  $2,961,674; 
reserve  required  $444,251;  reserve  held  $1,281,285;  and 
ratio  of  reserve  43*26  per  cent.  During  the  year  ending 
1895,  Sep.  30,  the  exchanges  at  the  United  States  clearing- 
house at  Salt  Lake  City  aggregated  $63,012,914,  an  in- 
crease of  $9,889,836  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
state  banks  (July  29)  numbered  6,  with  combined  capital 
$565,000;  deposits  $290,767;  loans  and  discounts  $582,447; 
ri'sources  $966,518;  and  surplus  $61,781.  There  were  also 
9  stock  savings  banks,  which  had  capital  $700,000;  check  de- 
posits $312,585,  and  savings  deposits  $1,142,215;  resources 
$2,3a5,771;  and  surplus  $176,103;  and  4  private  banks, 
with  capital  $189,000;  deposits  $1,629,538;  resources  $1,- 
940.754;  and  surplus  $113,516. 

Education. — In  1895  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  was  estimated  at  78,850^  of  whom  57,908  were  enroDed 
in  the  public  schools  established  under  the  territorial  free- 
school  law  of  1890,  and  39,821  were  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance. There  were  1,115  teachers  (male  470,  female 
645);  school  was  kept  an  average  of  152  days;  and  the  ex- 
penditures were  $963,151.  The  principal  institution  for 
higher  education  is  the  State  Univ.  (see  Utah,  Univer- 
siTY  OF).  Among  the  denominational  and  private  second- 
ary schools  are  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan.  1877  (Lat- 
ter day  Saints);  New  Jersey  Academy,  Logan  (E^resb.); 
Central  Seminar>%  Mill  Creek  (L.  D.  S.);  Wasatch  Acad- 
emy, Mount  Pleasant.  1875  (Presb.):  Ogden  Miliuiry  Acad- 
emy. Ogden  (non-sect.);  Proctor  Academy,  Provo  City, 
1887  (Congl);  Bri2:bam  Young  Academy,  Provo  City,  1876 
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(L  D.  S.);  All  Hallows  College,  Salt  Luke  City  (l^)in. 
Catb.);  Latter-day  SaiDte  Ck)llege,  Salt  Lake  CitV;  Row- 
land Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  1881  (Prot.  Episc.);  Salt  Luke 
Academy,  Salt  Lake  City  (CodrI.);  Salt  Lake  Collegiate 
Institute,  Salt  Lake  City,  1875  (Presb.);  St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy, Salt  Lake  City,  1875  (Rom.  Catli.);  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  Ogden  (Rom.  Catli.);  St.  Mark's  School,  Salt 
Lake  City,  1867  (Prot.  Episc.);  St.  John's  School,  Logan 
(Prot.  Episc.);  St.  Paul's  School,  Plain  City  (Piot.  Episc.j; 
;md  St.  Jude's  School,  Lay  ton  (Prot.  Episc.).  The  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Logan,  had  (1895) 
experimental  station  staff  10,  faculty  21.  students  820,  area 
under  cultivation  103  acres,  value  $26,800,  and  special 
buildings  and  equipments  valued  at  1158,000.  There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  denominational  primary  schools. 
In  tlie  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in- 
struction is  given  in  carpentry  and  joinery,  shoemaking, 
printing,  ana  sewing. 

Bdigion. — According  to  the  revised  census  report  on 
statistics  of  churches  issued  1895,  U.  had  in  the  census 
rear  427  religious  organizations,  280  church  edifices  (and 
157  halls  usScI  for  religious  purposes),  128,115  communi- 
cants, and  church  property  valued  at  $1,498,791.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  in  detail  the  denominational  statistics, 
omitting  halls  in  column  of  'edifices': 

Value  of 
Denominations.  ganlza-j  ^^^l    k!1^""      church 

property. 


Advent 

Reff.  Bapt.,  N 

Rom.  Cath 

Christ.  Scientists 
Congregational 
Disciples  of  Christ 

Jewish 

latter-day  Saints 
Luth.  Ind.  Synods 
Methodist  Episcopal 
African  Methodist. . . 
Presbyterians,  North 
Protestant  Episcopal 

Salvation  Army 

SpirituaUst 


37 

327 

$65,000 

5,988 

68,000 

100 

460 

76,000 

270 

100 

40.000 

118,201 

73G,9J6 

U 

1,048 

228.050 

7 

688 

212,075 

751 

71,250 

4 

80 



The  Rom.  Cath.  Church  has  the  diocese  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church  has  created  the  mis- 
sionary district  of  Nevada  and  U.,  with  a  bishop  for  the 
latter  resident  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

At  the  seventh  international  Sunday-school  convention 
held  in  St.  Louis,  1898,  Aug.  20— Sep.  2,  there  were  re- 
ported in  IT.  119  evangelical  Sunday  schools,  519  officers 
and  teachers,  and  6,802  scholars— total  members  7.321. 

LQyraries. — According  to  the  govt,  report  on  public  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States  of  1,000  vols,  and  upward  each 
1891,  U.  had  9  libraries,  containing  37.993  bound  vols., 
and  5,478  pamphlets.  The  libraries  comprised  6  general, 
2  school,  and  1  society. 

lUUeracy. —In  1880  there  were  97,194  persons  10  years 
old  and  upward  enumerated,  of  whom  4,851  were  unable 
80-60 
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to*  read,  and  8,826  unable  to  write.  The  percentage  uf 
total  illiterates  was  91;  of  native  white  illiterates  5*9;  and 
of  foreign  white  illiterates  lt*8.  In  1890  the  number  10 
years  old  and  upward  enumerated  was  147,227,  of  whom 
8,232  were  classitled  as  illiterates,  or  5*6  per  cent.  Of  145,- 
487  whites,  7,407,  or  5*1  per  cent.,  were  illiterates;  of  native 
whites,  2,219,  or  2*3  per  cent.;  and  of  foreign  whites,  5,188, 
or  10 '3  per  cent.,  were  so  classified.  The  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  same  age  limit  numbered  1,790,  of  whom  ^5, 
or  46*1  per  cent.,  were  illiterate. 

JKrt<wy.— U.  was  settled  by  the  Mormons  under  Brig- 
ham  Young  (q.  V.)  1847;  was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  Unitra 
States  1848;  was  organized  as  a  terr.  1850,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  1896,  Jan.  4.  The  Mormons  named 
the  place  Deseret,  signifying  '  the  land  of  the  honey-bee,' 
and  Toung  was  the  provisional  as  well  the  first  terr.  gov. 
They  also  constructed  more  than  100  m.  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Utah  Central,  Utah 
Northern,  and  Utah  Western  roads.  The  history  of  U. 
from  1847  to  1890  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  Mormons 
(q.v.). 

Oovernment, — ^The  constitution,  ratified  by  popular  vote 
1895,  Nov.  5,  provides  that  the  right  of  conscience  shall 
never  be  inf  rineed;  that  no  public  money  or  property  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  any  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment; that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain 
inviolate;  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  granting  irrevocably 
any  franchise,  privilege,  or  immunity;  and  that  all  laws 
of  a  general  nature  shall  have  uniform  operation.  Per- 
fect toleration  of  religious  sentiment  is  guaranteed,  and 
polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever  prohibited. 
Art.  IV.  declares  that  both  male  and  female  citizens  of  the 
state  shall  enloy  equally  all  civil,  political,  and  religious 
rights  and  privileges,  and  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upward,  who  shall  have 
been  a  citizen  for  90  days,  and  shall  have  resided  in  the 
state  or  territory  one  year,  in  the  co.  4  months,  and  in  the 
precinct  60  days  prior  to  an  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  thereat,  excepting  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  unpar- 
doned persons  convicted  of  treason  or  crime  against  the 
elective  franchise.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  with  biennial  sessions, 
senators  to  be  elected  for  4  years,  and  representatives 
for  2  years,  and  all  to  be  at  least  25  years  old.  Till  other- 
wise provided  the  senate  will  consist  of  18  members  and 
the  house  of  representatives  of  45;  but  the  senators  shall 
never  exceed  30  in  number,  and  the  representatives  shall 
never  be  less  than  twice  nor  greater  than  three  times  the 
number  of  senators.  The  executive  department  consists  of  a 
gov.  (salary  till  otherwise  provided  $2,000  per  annum);  sec, 
of  state  ($2,000):  state  auditor  ($1,500);  state  treas.  ($1,000); 
atty.ffen.  r$l,500);  and  supt.  of  public  instruction  ($1,500), 
all  electea  for  terms  of  4  years.  Candidates  for  tlie  of- 
fices of  gov.  and  sec.  of  state  must  be  at  least  80  years  of 
age.  and  for  that  of  atty.gen.,  at  least  25  years.  The  gov.  is 
vested  with  authority  to  veto  objectionable  features  of  a 
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bill  while  approving  other  portions^  and  In  case  of  his 
death,  impeachment,  removal  from  office,  or  inability  to 
perform  tne  duties  of  his  office,  they  devolve  upon  the 
sec.  of  state  till  the  disability  ceases  or  the  vacancy  is  filled 
by  regular  election.  The  gov.,  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  atty.gen.  constitute  a  board  of  pardons;  the  gov., 
state  treas.,  and  state  auditor,  a  board  of  insane  asylum 
commissioners;  and  the  gov.,  attv.gen.,  and  supt  of  public 
instruction,  a  board  of  reform  school  commissioners.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  in  a  supreme  court  of  8  Judges  (till  1905  when 
the  number  may  be  increased  to  5),  in  district  courts  (7  till 
otherwise  provided),  in  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other 
inferior  courts  as  mav  be  established  by  law.  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  state  at 
large  for  terms  of  6  years,  and  the  one  having  the  short- 
est term  to  serve  becomes  the  chief  Justice;  and  judges  of 
the  district  courts  are  elected  by  the  electors  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  for  terms  of  4  vears.  The  constitution  locates 
the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  and  confirms  to  each 
the  lands  mnted  to  it  by  the  United  States  in  the  act  of 
congress  1894,  July  16,  as  follows:  the  seat  of  govt,  and  the 
state  fair  at  Salt  Lake  Gity;  state  prison  in  the  co.  of  Salt 
Lake;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  and 
the  State  Reform  School  at  Ogden;  and  the  state  insane  asy- 
lum at  Provo  City. 

Tlie  new  state  started  on  its  course  with  a  full  re- 
publican administration,  and  a  party  raaiority  of  4  in 
the  senate,  17  in  the  house,  and  21  on  joint  ballot. 

The  successive  govs.,  with  their  terms  of  service,  are  as 
follows: 

Territorial. 


Brijrham  Yoiing 1850-54 

Edwin  J.  Steptoe 1854-57 

Alfred  Cummlngs 1867-61 

Stephen  8.  Harding 1861-^4 


George  L.  Woods 1870-73  . 

Samuel  B.  Axtel 187»-75 

George  W.  Bmery 1875-80 

Eli  H.  Murray 1880-8S 


James  D.  Doty I8tt4-«5|  Caleb  W.  West 1886-90 

Charles  Durltee 180^-«9  Arthur  L.  Thomas 1800-98 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer 1870-71 1  Caleb  W.  West 1893-96 

Stale. 
HeberM.  WeUs 189^- 

Counties,  CitieSy  and  Towns.— In  1880  and  1890  the  most 
populous  counties  and  cities  were: 

~lJountle8^_ 
Salt  Lake . . . 

Utah 

Cache 

Weber 

Sanpete 


J880^_| 
81,977, 
17,978 
12,5631 
12,a« 
11,567 


1890. 
68,451 
28,416 
15,509 
38,005 
1.3,14(i 


Counties. 
Boxeider... 

Davis 

Summit...., 

Sevier 

Juab 


1880. 

1890. 

6,761 

7,642 

5,1{79 

6,469 

7,738 

6,199 

5,582 

Cities. 
Salt  Lake  City.. 

Ogden 

Provo 

Logan 

Springville , 

Spanish  Fork... 


1880.        1890. 


20,768'  44,848 

6,069  14.889 

8,482  6.156 

8,8961  4.565 

8,812  2,J 

3,8041  2,214 


Cities. 


Mt.  Pleasant. 

Brigham 

Nephi 

Park  City.... 
Payson 


1    1880.  1890. 
"i       2,004        2,264 
.1       l.Srr       2,180 
1,797       2,084 

.1     2,660 

.      2,186 
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The  territorial  cenRUs  1895,  showed  the  population  by 
coe.  to  be  as  follows:  Beaver  3,791;  Bozelder  8.331:  Cache 
18.286;  Carbon  8.696:  Davis  7,480;  Emery  4,390;  Garfield 
2.888;  Grand  891;  Iron  3.128;  Juab  6.466;  Eaue  1.908; 
Millard  5.875;  Morgan  2,261;  Piute  1,727;  Rich  1,781; 
Salt  Lake  68,182;  San  Juan  500:  Sanpete  15.538;  Sevier 
7.898;  Summit  9.631;  Tooele  4.428;  Uinta  8.967;  Utah  29,- 
229;  Wasatch  4.408;  Washington  4,619;  Wayne  1,520;  and 
Weber  26,015— total,  247.824. 

PopukUion.-ilSm)  40,273;  (1870)  86,786;  (1880)  148,963; 
(1890)  207,905;  (1895)  local  census,  247,824. 

UTAH  Lake:  body  of  fresh  water  in  Utah  co.,  Utah, 
4,300  ft.  above  sea-level;  area  about  130  sq.  m.  Its 
waters  are  discharged  at  Its  n.  end  through  the  river 
Jordan  (45  m.  long)  into  Great  Salt  Lake.  U.  Lake 
abounds  in  fish.  Its  tributaries  are  Com  creek.  Hobble 
creek,  American  fork,  Spanish  fork,  and  Provo  river. 
It  has  on  the  e.  the  WabBatch  Mts.,  and  on  the  w.  the 
Oguirrh  range,  the  Lake  Mts.,  and  the  Tintic  Mts. 

UTAH,  University  of:  co-educational  institution  at 
Salt  Lake  City;  organized  1850  under  the  name  of  the 
University  of  Deseret;  name  changed  as  at  present  1890. 
The  univ.  occupies  a  square  of  10  acres  given  it  by  the 
city  1850  on  condition  that  the  main  buildings  should  be 
erected  thereon.  In  1895  the  ci^  removed  this  con^H- 
tion,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  held  if  the  main  buildings 
are  in  or  contiguous  to  the  city.  The  year  previous  ilte 
United  States  govt,  granted  the  univ.  a  large  tract  on  the 
Fort  Douglas  reservation,  on  condition  that  it  occupy  it 
within  five  years,  and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Associa- 
tion of  Salt  Lake  City  endowed  a  professorship  with  a  gift 
of  $60,000.  The  work  of  the  univ.  has  been  much  re- 
'  tarded  by  lack  of  funds.  In  1895  there  were  39  professors 
and  instructors.  503  students,  15,000  vols,  in  the  library, 
grounds  and  build ines  valued  at  $250,000,  productive 
funds  $135,000,  and  income  $31,000.  Pres.,  James  £. 
Talmage,  d.sc.d.  In  time  the  institution  will  realize  a 
handsome  sum  from  its  land  grants. 
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U'TAHS  (Indians):  see  Utbs. 

UTA8:  see  Utis. 

UTENSIL,  n.  u-Un'til  [L.  utensUU,  that  mav  be  luied. 
fit  for  use—from  uior,  I  use]:  that  which  Is  usea;  an  instr. 
or  vessel  in  domestic  use,  and  the  like. 

UTERINE,  a.  u'Ur-in  [P.  uterin—from  L.  uUHnus, 
uterine — from  utirus,  the  womb:  It.  utero:  akin  to  Skr. 
udara,  the  belly] :  of  or  pertaining  to  the  uterus,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  it;  Dorn  of  the  same  mother  but  by  a  different 
father.  U'tbrus,  n.  -m,  the  muscular  and  vascular  part  in 
the  females  of  mammals,  in  which  conception  occurs,  and 
in  which  the  fetus  is  tleveloped  and  nourished  until  birth; 
the  Womb  (a. v.).  Utebitis,  n.  u'ter-VtU,  inflammation  of 
the  womb.  Utekooestation,  u'Ur-o-,  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy. 

UTE8.  tMf,.  or  Utahs,  n'idM:  subdivision  of  the  Sho- 
shone family  of  American  aboriginals.  They  lead  a  nom- 
ad life— hunting  and  fishing,  and  having  no  agriculture; 
besides  the  result  of  the  chase  and  fishing,  their  subsist- 
ence is  on  berries,  roots  and  other  spontaneous  products  of 
the  earth.  They  lead  a  roaming  life  or  live  on  reserva- 
tions in  Colo.  (y85),  N.  Mex.  (number  not  determinable), 
and  Nev.  (do.).  Some  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Pa?i'  Utes,  are 
on  reservations  in  Nev.  (966);  the  Pi-Utes,  also  of  Shoshone 
stock,  are  in  Nev.  on  reservations  (208),  in  Oregon  80. 
Aboriginals  of  these  tribes  not  on  reservations  are  not  sep- 
arately enumerated  in  the  11th  U.  S.  census  reports  as  far 
as  published  (1892,  Mar.). 

UTGARD,  n.  6lfgdrdilc%\.,  out-vardl:  in  8eand.  myih., 
a  region  at  the  uttermost  borders  of  the  habitable  world,  the 
abode  of  giants  and  monsters;  hell. 

UTICA,  ati-ka:  city,  cap.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  at  Junction  of  the  Chenango  and  Erie 
canals:  and  on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  the  New  York 
Ontario  and  Western,  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  the  West  Shore  railroads;  52  m.  e.  of  Syracuse. 
05  m.  w.u.w.  of  Albany;  6  sq.  m.  It  is  in  the  third  richest 
dairy  co.  in  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
the  principal  cheese-market  of  the  country.  The  city  oc- 
cupies an  attractive  site  that  rises  gradually  from  the  river, 
and  is  supplied  with  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  adequate 
water-works,  paid  fire  dept,  street  railroads  extending  to 
suburban  villages,  three  public  parks,  and  a  popular  driv- 
ing-park on  the  e.  boundary.  In  1890  the  vanous  manu- 
factures had  $14,832,510  capital,  12,598  hands,  and 
115,615,715  in  value  of  products.  The  chief  industries 
according  to  value  of  products  were:  men's  clothing, 
12,888,808;  cotton  goods,  |2,160,247;  boots  and  shoes, 
$851,800;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  $771,- 
616;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  $715,178;  and  printing  autl 
publishing,  $518,940.  The  manufactures  now  include 
woolen,  cotton,  and  knit  goods;  stoves;  steam-engines, 
agricultural  implements;  farm-wagons;  locomotive-lamps; 
millstones;    furniture;     organs;     stoneware;    drain-pipe; 
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fire-brick;  carpet,  and  oil-cloth.  In  1891,  Jan.,  the  net 
public  debt  was  $81,400;  real  property  valuation  $16,- 
461,052;  personal  $2,880,606;  tax-rate  $1.69  on  $100. 
There  were  8  daily,  1  tri-weekly.  1  semi-weekly,  9  weekly, 
7  monthly,  and  1  quarterly  publications.  In  1891,  Sep., 
there  werfe  4  national  banks  (cap.  $1,700,000).  2statebauk9 
(cnp.  $^5,000),  and  1  savings  bank  (surplus  $1,091,265). 
The  public  nnd  notable  bufldings  included  the  city-hall, 
public  library,  opera-house,  8  hospitals,  4  orphan  asylums, 
2  homes  for  the  aged,  home  for  women,  fjtica  Female 
Acad.,  a  public  dispensary,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 
ITiere  were  44  churches— Tiz.,  Rom.  Cath.  7;  Prot.  Episc. 
6;  Presb.  6;  Meth.  Episc.  6;  Bapt.  4;  Welsh  4;  Ger.  Evaug. 
Luth.  8;  Eng.  Evang.  Luth.  2;  Ger.  Moravian  2;  Hebrew  2; 
and  CoDgl.,  Ref.,  and  Univ.  each  1;  and  20  public  and  18 
private  and  denominational  schools.— The  site  of  the  city 
was  included  in  a  grant  made  by  Gkorge  II.  1784.  Fort 
Schuyler  was  erected  on  the  s.  l>ank  of  the  Mohawk  river 
at  the  fording-place  1758;  several  log-cabins  were  built  in 
the  vicinity  1788,  and  a  store  and  road-house  1790;  the 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  village  1798;  and  a  city  charter 
was  granted  1882.— Pop.  (1880)  %.914;  (1890)  44,007. 

UTICA,  a'ti-ka:  ancient  city  of  n.  Africa:  seat  of  a 
Phoenician  colony,  founded  b.c.  1101;  about  20  m.  n.w.  of 
Carthage,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Tunis.  Ex- 
tensive remains  are  still  found  on  a  hill  8  or  10  m.  inland, 
but  anc.  U.  stood  on  the  coast.  During  the  third  Punic 
war,  U.  submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  governor.  It  was  afterward  the  see  of  a  Christian 
bishop.    Here  Cato  the  Younger  (q.v.)  died. 
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JTILITA  RIANI8M:  theory  of  Ethics,  or  of  the  scieoce 
of  moral  obligation,  that  makes  the  hnppiuess  of  maDkind 
the  criterion  of  right.  The  word  *  Utility  *  was  used  in 
this  sense  by  Jeremy  Bentham;  the  form  '  Utilitarianism' 
by  John  Btuart  Mill. 

The  doctrine  of  U.  is  opposed  to  all  those  theories  that 
refer  us  to  some  internal  sense,  feeling,  or  sentiment,  for 
the  test  of  right  and  wrong;  a  test  usually  described  by 
such  phrases  as  a  Moral  8euse,  and  Innate  Moral  Distinc- 
tions (see  Ethics^;  therefore  Utility  is  sometimes  termed 
the  external  or  ODjective  standard  of  morality.  It  is  op- 
posed also  to  the  view  that  founds  moral  distinctions  on 
the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  God. 

The  Utilitarian  theory  has  been  maintained  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  though  with  considerable  variation, 
not  merely  in  the  mode  of  stating  it,  but  in  important  pe- 
culiarities. Thus,  in  ancient  times  it  was  held  by  Epi- 
curus, but  in  a  purely  self-regarding  form;  each  person's 
end  was  his  own  happiness  exclusiyelv,  the  happiness  of 
others  being  instrumental  and  subordinate.  The  modem 
phase  of  the  theory  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Hume.  He 
employed,  as  the  leadiuff  term  of  his  system,  not  Utility, 
but  Beneyolence;  whereby  he  gave  especial  prominence  to 
the  disinterested  side  of  moral  actions.  He  strenuously 
maintained,  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential  feature 
of  the  Utilitarian  doctrine,  that  no  conduct  is  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  moral  approbation  unless,  in  some  way  or 
other,  it  promotes  human  happiness;  and  that  actions 
ought  to  be  visited  with  disapprobation  exactly  accord- 
ing as  they  have  the  opposite  tendency. 

Jeremy  Bentham  is,  more  than  any  other  person,  iden- 
tified with  the  theory  of  *  Utility,'  which  was  in  his  hands 
not  merely  the  foundation  of  Ethics,  but  also  the  basis  and 
justification  of  political  and  legal  reforms.  Having  in  view 
the  state  necessity  of  sacrificing  smaller  interests  to  greater, 
or,  at  all  events  of  nfot  sacrificing  greater  interests  to  smaller, 
he  described  the  ethical  end  as  '  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.'  He  illustrated  the  doctrine  by  set- 
ting it  in  opposition  to  (ueetictsm,  which  he  interpreted  to 
mean  that  pleasure  is  forfeited,  and  pain  incurred,  with- 
out yielding  a  compensating  amount  of  good,  either  to 
the  agent  or  to  other  persons. 

Paley  advocated  a  form  of  U. :  he  made  the  will  of  the 
Deity,  enforced  by  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
impelling  motive  to  duty;  but  in  determining  what  that 
will  was,  in  particular  cases,  he  included  a  reference  to  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  actions. 

James  Mill  maintained  substantially  the  views  of  Ben- 
tham. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  while  diflferinff  in  some 
points  from  Beotham  and  from  Mill,  in  the  main  adhered 
to  Utility  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  right.  John  Austin, 
in  his  Pratinee  qf  Jurieprudence  Determined,  contributed 
a  lucid  exposition  and  a  powerful  defense  of  the  principle. 
John  Stuart  Mill  devoted  a  separate  work  to  the  subject. 
Samuel  Bailey,  in  Leitere  on  the  Human  Mind,  III.,  dis- 
cussed the  ethical  problem  fully,  and  pronounced  on  the 
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Utilitarian  side.  Herbert  Spencer  ranks  among  the  up- 
holders of  U. ;  likewise  Bain,  in  his  edition  of  Paley  (CJham- 
bers's  series)  and  in  The  Emoiiant  and  the  WiU, 

Before  stating  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  princi- 
ple of  Utility  as  the  basis  of  morals,  it  is  proper  to  inqute 
what  sort  of  proof  an  ethical  system  is  susceptible  of. 
Bthics  is  a  practical  science  (see  Scibncbs),  and.  as  suc^ 
involves  an  end;  having  the  peculiarity  of  being  the  final 
or  comprehensive  end  of  all  human  conduct:  see  Tbusol- 
OOT.  liow,  in  the  speculative  or  theoretical  sdenoes.  tUr 
timaU  principles  cannot  be  proved;  it  Ib  the  nature  of 
proof  to  rest  one  doctrine  on  some  other  doctrine,  so  that 
we  must  come  at  last  to  what  is  taken  without  proof:  we 
cannot  prove  our  present  sensations,  nor  can  we  demon- 
strate that  what  has  been  will  be;  we  must  take  these 
things  for  granted.  And  so  it  is  with  ultimate  ends  in  the 
practical  sciences:  we  cannot  prove  that  each  person 
should  seek  his  own  happiness;  we  must  assume  it  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  and  trace  the  consequences.  The  final  end 
souffht  in  all  conduct  cannot  be  reasoned;  it  must  be  gath- 
ered from  the  actual  conduct  of  men;  we  must  find  by  ob- 
servation what  ends  men  actually  pursue,  and,  if  we  can, 
generalize  them  into  one  comprehensive  statement.  The 
function  of  argument  in  the  case  is  to  show  where  incon- 
sistency has  crept  in,  or  to  make  professions  accord  with 
practice.  Thus  it  is  that  the  supporters  of  U.  aver  that 
men,  even  though  ref  usine  the  tneory,  still  proceed  on 
it  in  their  conduct;  and  that  the  doctrine  cannot  be  im- 
pugned consistently  with  the  admitted  motives  of  human 
action.  Human  faieings,  as  a  rule,  have  no  other  end  in 
life  but  happiness,  either  for  themselves  or  for  others;  and 
morality  belies  human  nature  if  it  does  not  accord  with 
Uds  universal  object  of  pursuit. 

Although  Utilitarians  hold  that  good  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong,  are  properly  determinea  by  a  calculation  of 
the  consequences  as  regards  human  happiness,  they  do  not 
all  maintain  that  past  or  existing  systems  of  morals  have 
been  on  all  points  framed  on  this  principle.  Bentham  and 
James  Mill  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  rule  has 
always  been  kept  in  view,  though  often  badly  applied. 
But  others,  equally  earnest  in  regarding  it  as  the  only 
legitimate  rule,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  past  and  exist- 
ing ethical  precepts,  men  have  been  guiaed  parr'^y  by 
Uality,  partly  by  Sentiment— i.e.,  liking  or  disliking  for 
the  act  itself,  irrespective  of  any  further  consequencea. 
Thus,  the  veneration  of  the  Hindu  for  the  cow,  on  whldi 
ethical  duties  are  founded,  is  an  instance  of  sentimental 
liking;  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  prohibition  of  the 
pig  is  a  matter  of  sentimental  dislike.  In  the  ceremonial 
rites  of  ablution,  so  widely  prevalent,  there  is  a  certain 
show  of  Utility,  mineled  with  the  fancy  of  cleanliness  or 
)urity.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  kings  there 
8  a  combination  of  Utility  and  Sentiment. 

The  following  are  the  chief  objections  to  U.,  with  the 
ars^uroeuts  in  reply: 

I.  It  is  maiutained  that  Happiness  is  not.  either  in  fact 
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or  in  right,  the  sole  aim  of  human  pursuit;  that  men  ac^ 
tually,  deliheratelj,  and  by  couscientious  preference,  seek 
other  ends.  Thus,  virtue  is  an  end  in  itself,  to  be  sought 
whether  it  yield  happiness  or  not,  and  even  though  it 
were  productive  of  the  greatest  misery.  The  qualification, 
however,  is  always  added,  that  virtue,  in  the  long  run, 
without  intending  it,  and  all  the  more  for  not  intending 
it,  is  the  unfailing  source  of  happiness. 
To  which  the  supporter  of  U.  answers: 

1.  It. is  quite  true  that  men  seek  other  ends  than  imme- 
diate happiness  to  themselves,  and  to  others,  and  that,  in 
particular,  they  cultivate  the  virtues  as  ends  in  themselves, 
without  always  thinking  of  them  as  means  to  happiness. 
But  this  is  by  the  operation  of  a  familiar  law  of  the  mind, 
whereby  what  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  means 
comes  at  length  to  be  valued  as  an  end;  such  is  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  love  of  money.  The  virtues  of  jus- 
tice and  veracity  are  essential  to  human  society,  just  as 
monev  represents  the  basis  of  subsistence;  and,  by  frequent 
association,  the  regard  that  we  pay  to  the  end  is  trans- 
ferred at  hist  to  the  means. 

2.  It  raav  be  shown  in  many  ways  that  the  great  social 
virtues  derive  their  worth  in  our  estimation  from  their  sub- 
servience to  human  happiness,  and  not  by  any  absolute 
title  of  their  own.  Take,  first.  Veracity  or  Truth,  which, 
of  all  the  moral  duties,  has  most  the  appearance  of  being 
an  absolute  and  independent  requirement.  A  little  con- 
flideratiou  will  show  that  even  this  is  not  in  our  eyes  an 
tmUmited  or  unqualified  virtue.  Men  have  always  ap- 
proved of  deception  practiced  toward  an  enemy  in  war,  to 
a  madman,  or  a  highwav  robber;  also,  secrecy  or  conceal* 
ment,  even  though  misinterpreted  by  others,  is  generally 
allowed — unless  it  leads  to  some  pernicious  results;  while 
if  the  divulgence  of  the  truth  were  attended  with  harm, 
it  would  be  generally  reprobated.  But  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  truth  is  incompatible  even  with  secrecy  or  disguise: 
in  departins"  from  the  course  of  perfect  openness,  or  ab- 
solute publicity  of  thought  and  action,  in  every  possible 
circumstance,  we  renounce  ideal  truth  in  favor  of  a  com- 
promised, qualified  veracity— a  following  of  truth  only  so 
far  as  is  expedient. 

Again,  as  regards  Justice,  the  presence  of  considerations 
of  mility  is  equally  obvious.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  of 
justice  that  does  not  bend  to  circumstances.  If  justice  be 
defined  giving  every  one  his  own,  or  what  he  is  entitled 
to,  there  is  the  show  of  an  absolute  rule;  but,  in  reality, 
nothing  is  determined.  The  meaning  is,  to  give  to  each 
what  law  and  cusUnn  have  declared  to  be  a  man's  own. 
It  is  declared  just  for  an  elder  son  to  receive  a  larger  c^are 
of  the  parental  estate  than  all  the  rest  of  the  children  put 
together;  but  it  is  clear  that  whatever  justice  there  is  in 
thu  must  be  founded  on  some  ground  of  expediency. 
(See,  on  this  subject,  J.  S.  Mill's  UtUitarianum,  chap,  v.) 

II.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  adoption  of  Utility  as 
the  standard  of  Right  that  the  full  consequences  of  acuons 
are  too  numerous,  involved,  and  complicated  to  be  reduced 
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to  calculation;  and  that,  even  where  the  calculation  is  pos- 
sible, people  have  seldom  time  to  make  it. 

To  this  it  Is  answered,  first,  that  the  primary  moral 
duties  refer  to  conduct  that  can  be  fully  calculated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  reasoning  mind.  Thus,  to  revert  to 
the  two  leading  examples,  Truth  and  Justice:  the  habitual 
disregard  of  these  duties  would  soon  bring  a  society  to 
utter  confusion  and  ruin;  without  them  there  could  be  no 
social  co-operation;  man  would  fall  below  the  condition 
of  the  gregarious  animals;  the  race  could  hardly  be  saved 
from  extirpation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observance  of 
these  duties  in  a  hish  degree  raises  to  a  corresponding 
degree  the  means  of  human  happiness.  The  balance  oi 
advantages  is  all  on  one  side— there  is  no  case  for  the  other 
side  at  fldl. 

There  have  always  been  moral  rules  or  enactments  where 
the  calculation  of  consequences  was  much  less  easy — 
e.g.,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  maintained  in  some 
countries,  and  not  in  others;  and  there  have  been  consid- 
erable differences  as  to  the  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity  in 
marriage.  In  these  usages  there  are  both  advantages  and 
di»uivautages.  and  the  preponderance  is  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  calculators.  In  such  cases  the  Utili- 
tarian would  say:  Do  not  make  a  compulsory  enactment 
restricting  liberty,  which  restriction  is  an  evil  in  itself,  un- 
less the  Mance  of  advantages  is  unquestionable  and  great. 

As  to  the  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
calculation  of  consequences  at  every  time  of  our  perform- 
ing a  moral  act,  the  reply  is,  this  is  unnecessary;  the  cal- 
culations as  to  the  various  duties  have  been  alrc^y  made, 
and  are  embodied  in  rules,  which  rules  we  remember  and 
apply  without  thinking  of  the  process  through  which  they 
are  reached.  The  na^gator  at  sea  does  not  need  to  com- 
pute the  Nautical  Almanotc  every  time  he  determines  his 
longitude;  he  carries  it  to  sea  with  him  ready  for  use. 

III.  A  third  objection  to  U.  is,  that  men  in  all  ages  have 
distinguished  between  the  Right,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Expedient,  i.e.,  the  Useful,  on  the  other:  the  two  are  in 
most  languages  put  in  opposition  or  contrast.  The  reply 
is,  that  tne  Expedient,  when  thus  opposed  to  the  Righi 
commonly  means  wlmt  seems  expedient  for  the  agent  at 
the  time,  but  is  not  expedient  for  people  generally,  or  even 
for  himself  in  the  long  run.  It  is  sometimes  expedient, 
in  this  sense,  to  tell  a  lie,  to  rob,  or  to  murder;  but  such 
actions  are  not  expedient  in  the  sense  of  general  utility  or 
the  greatest  happiness  of  mankind,  nor  in  the  sense  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  individual. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  in  this  contrast  of  the  Ex- 
pedient and  the  Right,  that  the  Expedient  may  mean 
simply  an  addition  to  our  conveniences  or  comforts,  some- 
thing that  it  is  well  for  us  to  have,  but  that  we  might  do 
without.  Thus,  it  is  highly  expedient  to  possess  cheap 
postage,  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Right  points  to  the  essentials  of  our  existence; 
without  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  respect  to  life  and 
property,  obedience  to  law,  society  would  be  dissolved. 
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The  distinction  was  expressed  in  one  of  Cromweirs 
speeches,  by  the  contrast  of  a  nation's  Being  and  its  Well- 
being;  what  secures  the  one  is  emphatically  the  Right, 
the  promotion  of  the  other  is  the  Expedient.  Right  is  the 
highest  and  most  imperative  form  of  Expediency. 

IV.  A  fourth  objection  against  U.  is,  that  aU  useful 
things  are  not  made  obligatory;  it  may  be  useful  to  have 
railways,  but  it  is  not  a  duty  of  every  man  to  make  them. 
But  the  Utilitarian,  while  contending  that  nothing  should 
be  made  a  moral  duty  but  what  contributes  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  does  not  hold  the  converse,  that  what- 
ever promotes  human  welfare  is  a  moral  duty.  Perhaps 
this  response  presents  the  point  most  open  to  question  on 
the  Utilitarian  side. 

So  much  for  the  objections.  The  positive  ground  of  U. 
is,  that  men  actually  recognize  happiness  as  their  para- 
mount consideration  or  highest  end.  This,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  too  obvious  to  requfre  proof.  Each  one's  plan  of 
life  is  principally  made  up  of  ideas  of  happiness  to  self  or 
to  others.  All  our  good  wishes  to  one  another  are  repeti- 
tions of  the  one  idea,  *  May  you  be  happy.'  The  seeming 
exceptions  have  been  noticed  above.  The  objector,  how- 
ever, might  answer  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  certain  line  of 
action  is  common  among  men  is  not  a  proof  that  that  line 
supplies  the  chief  or  even  the  true  ethical  standard. 

One  of  the  confirmations  of  U.  which  is  often  appealed 
to  is  derived  from  the  usual  inducements  to  right  con- 
duct common  to  all  moralists.  We  find  that  no  one  can 
preach  morality  without  making  use  of  its  beaHn^s  on 
happiness.  The  very  meaning  of  the  terms  expressive  of 
the  highest  virtues — love,  goodness,  mercy,  compassion, 
fidelity,  honesty,  integrity,  justice— is  something  that 
relieves  the  pains  and  augments  the  pleasures  of  sentient 
beings.  To  love  Is  to  make  the  object  happier,  and  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  This  argument  states  an  un- 
deniable truth;  but  in  the  form  thus  given  it  seems  to 
show  that  happiness  depends  on  doing  right— not  the  form 
of  statement  special  to  U.,  which  is  that  doing  right  de- 
pends on  happiness. 

Although  there  be  duties  occasionally  imposed  on  men 
that  liave  no  obvious  tendency  to  increase  happiness,  but 
rather  to  diminish  it,  as  the  labors  of  some  cumbrous  cere- 
monial system  like  Hinduism,  those  duties  have  to  be  up- 
held by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward, 
still  testifying  to  the  predominating  motives  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  not,  however,  by  reference  to  traditional 
observances  that  the  happiness  motive  is  most  clearly 
tested.  The  proper  plan,  as  remarked  by  Samuel  Bailey, 
is  to  try  it  upon  some  fresh  case,  some  entirely  new  enact- 
ment, when  it  will  be  found  that  the  interest  or  happiness 
of  the  community  is  the  8ole  considemtion  appealed  to. 
If  a  new  law  of  inheritance  is  proposed,  or  a  new  govern- 
ment board  constituted,  nobody  advances  any  other  cri- 
terion but  expediency,  or  the  good  of  certain  persons  now 
or  in  the  future;  unless  such  expediency  can  be  shown, 
no  one  will  move  in  the  matter  at  all;  and  the  earnestness 
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of  the  promoters  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  tbeir  sense 
of  the  resuUiog  good.  If  U.  be  claimed  as  the  standard 
for  leeal  enactments,  this  proof  may  suffice. 

Probably  in  this  debate,  as  in  many  others  in  philos- 
ophy, eacii'Side  has  oue  side  of  the  great  truth,  to  whose 
adequate  statement  both  sides  must  contribute.  Doing 
right  and  happiness  are  essentially  and  ultimately  in- 
separable: it  is  vain  to  try  to  consider  them  as  in  any  large 
sense  disconnected  from  each  other. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  U.  is  considered  in  this 
article  not  as  a  theory  of  the  ultimate  ground  or  reason  of 
man's  moral  obligation  to  right  or  duty,  but  as  a  theory  of 
the  practical  test  or  criterion  by  whose  application  right 
or  duty  is  to  be  judged  and  decided.  These  two  spheres  of 
the  theory,  though  connected,  are  distinct;  and  the  former 
deals  with  the  profoundest  questions. 

UTILITY,  n.  u-itn-tl  [P.  utilii^— from  L.  utaUoi  or 
utUUdtem,  utility,  benefit— urom  utilis,  useful—from  uior, 
I  use:  F.  and  it.  utUe,  usefull:  usefulness;  profitabl^eneas; 
benefit;  adyantage;  profit.  Utilize,  v.  u'dl-ie,  to  render 
profitable:  to  turn  to  good  account  or  use.  U'tilizuig, 
imp.  -i-«Jn^.  U'tilized,  pp.  -ud,  U'tiliza'tion,  n.  -l- 
zd'shun,  the  act  of  turning  to  account  or  of  making  profit- 
able. U'tilita'rian,  a.  'i-tdrUdn,  pertaining  to  utility  or 
thinffs  useful;  considering  utility  rather  than  beauty;  re- 
gardin^c  usefulness  only;  pertaining  to  utilitarianism:  N. 
one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism.  U'tiuta'- 
BIA19ISM,  n.  -Um,  the  doctrine  which  makes  utility  the  sole 
standard  of  good  for  man,  or  of  moral  conduct;  the  doctrine 
that '  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  *  shoukl 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  society  in  its  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions.—Stn.  of  •  utility ':  service;  use;  avail;  useful- 
ness; advantageousness;  convenience. 

UTI8,  n.  H'tU,  or  Utas,  n.  iifida  (P.  kuii,  eight— from 
L.  ociOt  eight]:  in  0E»,  the  octave:  the  eighth  i&y,  or  the 
space  of  eight  days,  after  a  sahit's  day;  a  saint's  day  or 
festival. 

UTLATETCAS:  see  Quiches. 

UTMOST,  a.  iifmdst  [AS.  utemeat^from  ui,  out;  m<Bit, 
most]:  at  the  furthest  point  or  extremity:  most  distant; 
last;  extreme;  of  the  greatest  or  highest  degree:  N.  the 
most  that  can  be;  the  greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort. 

UTOPIA,  Urtffpl-a  [Qtx.au,  not;  iopo9,  place— there- 
fore  literally  '  nowhere  j:  the  imaginary  island  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  (q.v.)  makes  the  scene  of  his  famous  polit- 
ical romance,  De  Optimo  Reipublica  Statu,  deque  Nota  In- 
tula  Utopia,  pub.  in  I^at.,  Louvain  1516,  transl.  into  £ng. 
by  Bp.  Burnet.  This  island,  which  More  represents  as 
discovered  by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  is  the 
abode  of  a  happy  society,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  wise 
organization  ana  le^slation,  is  free  from  the  harassing 
cares,  inordinate  desires,  and  customary  miseries  of  man- 
kind. More*s  romance  obtained  wide  popularity,  and  the 
epithet  Utopian  has  since  been  applied  to  visionary  or  im- 
practicable schemes  for  improvement  of  society. 
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UTOPIAN,  a.  u-to'pMn  [from  More's  Utopia  (lit.,  no 
j^ace),  an  imagiaary  land  which  be  represents  as  cDJoyiog 
the  utmost  perfection  in  its  laws  and  institutions,  etc.— 
coined  from  Gr.  ou,  not;  iopos,  a  place]:  pertaining  to  any 
state  of  ideal  perfection;  fanciful;  chimerical;  impracti- 
cable: N.  one  who  is  enthusiastic  in  the  advocacy  of  im- 
practicable schemes.  Uto'pianisic,  n.  -iem,  the  tendencies 
of  a  Utopian;  chimerical  schemes  in  theoiy  or  practice. 

UTRAQUIST,  n.  u'tra-kwlst[(romlj,uiraqui8ta— from 
utrdque  {av.,  specie  iu  both  kinds)]:  cue  who  believes  that 
commuuicauts  should  partiike  ot  both  the  cup  aud  the 
bread:  applied  first  in  the  14(h  c.  to  all  those  members  of 
the  Western  Church,  priucipalljr  followers  of  John  Hubs 
(q.v.),  who  contended  for  administration  of  the  Eucharist 
to  the  laity  in  both  kinds;  but  in  later  times  restricted  to 
one  particular  section  of  the  Hussites,  the  Calixtiues  (q.v.), 
though  all  Hussites  claimed  this  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  their  church  discipline.  The  name  may  be  said 
to  date  from  1415,  when  the  followers  of  John  Huss  in 
Pnigiie  aud  elsewhere  in  Bohemia  adopted  '  the  com- 
munion of  the  cup*  as  their  rallying  cry.  and  emblazoned 
the  cup  on  their  standards  as  the  disiinguishiug  badge  of 
the  association.  In  1417  the  Univ.  of  Prague,  by  a  for- 
mal decision,  directed  that  the  laity  should  communicate 
in  both  kinds;  the  result  being  that  the  Council  of  C  on- 
stance  prohibited  students  from  resorting  to  Pnigue  for 
study.  The  Hussite  party,  on  the  contrary,  made  the 
demand  one  of  ihe  four  points  on  which  they  insisted  as 
the  condition  of  their  submission  to  the  church.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Couijicil  of  Constance;  but  the  Council  of 
Basel,  14&,  acceded  to  it  on  the  condition  that,  when- 
ever communion  was  administered  with  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  the  ministering  priest  should  accompany  the  minis- 
tration with  a  declaration  that  Christ  was  contained  whole 
and  entire  under  each  species.  A  portion  of  the  Hussite 
party  was  content  with  the  explanation  of  this  and  the 
other  points  offered  by  the  council,  but  the  more  strenuous 
held  out:  see  Hubs,  John.  Those  who  yielded  were  called 
Utraqnists.  During  the  Refonnation  troubles  this  divi- 
sion was  still  maintained.  The  Utraquists  were  favorably 
regarded  by  the  imperial  party;  and  after  the  battle  of 
Mtthlberg,  1547,  they  alone  were  formally  tolerated  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
leaders  was  Jacobus  v.  Mies.  Note.— The  name  U.  is  ap- 
plied also  to  certain  districts  or  villages  in  Bohemia  aud 
Moravia,  in  which  bot/i  languages,  i.e.,  Bohemian  and  Ger- 
man, are  spoken. 

UTRECHT,  H'trm,  Dut  u'tridht:  prov.  of  the  Nether- 
lands; bounded  w.  by  8.  Holland,  n.  by  N.  Holland  and 
the  Zuider  Zee,  e.  by  Gelderland,  s.  by  the  Rhine  and 
Leek;  42  m.  long  from  e.  to  w.,  and  21  wide  from  n.  to  s.; 
846,405  acres,  of  which  62,500  are  arable,  180,000  under 
grass,  39.000  in  wood. 

The  country  is  varied  by  beautiful  hilly  districts,  level 
fields,  orchards,  tilled  land,  meadows,  and  moss.  The  hilly 
tract  is  well  wooded,  and  stretches  from  near  Amersfdrt  to 
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Rhene*i  od  the  Rhiae,  31  m.  Rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat  are 
KTowa;  sheep,  cattle,  and  bees  extensively  kept.  8.  of  this 
belt  is  rich  clay  land,  producing  excelleut  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. Near  Amersf6rt  and  Rhenen,  tobacco  is  largely 
planted. 

U.  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  Vecht,  Leek,  Amstel,  Grebbe, 
and  many  other  rivers.  Many  herrings,  eels,  flounders, 
anchovies,  etc.,  are  taken  in  the  Zuider  ^e.  Besides  agri« 
culture,  the  industries  are  soap-boiling,  sawing  wood,  cop- 
per and  iron  founding,  making  machinery,  carpets,  tiles, 
bricks,  coarse  pottery,  cement,  etc.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful countiT-seats,  the  climate  being  dry  and  healthful. 

The  chief  places  are  Utrecht  (q.v.),  Amersfdrt  (q.v.), 
Rheuen,  Wijk  bij  Duurslede,  Montfort,  and  IJsselstein 
(pronounced  I'sil-stln),  There  are  66  country  puishes. — 
Pop.  (1886)  212,454,  of  which  62  per  cent.  Prot,  87  pel 
cent.  Rom.  Cath.,  and  1  per  cent.  Jews;  (1891)  226,847. 

U'TRECHT  {Ultr€0eclum  or  Tr€0ecium  ad  Menum): 
town  of  Holland,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  U.;  24  m.  8.e.  of 
Amsterdam,  beautifully  situated  in  a  district  abounding  in 
sand-hills,  woody  heaths,  rich  grassy  meadows,  extenslTe 
orchards,  flower-gardens,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  old 
walls  were  levelled  1830,  planted  with  trees,  and  formed 
into  beautiful  and  well-kept  promenades;  but  U.  it  now 
surrounded  wilh  strong  forts,  and  is  strategically  impor- 
tant as  covering  Amsterdam. 

U.  is  favorably  situated  for  trade,  being  the  point  from 
which  several  railways  radiate:  it  is  traversed  by  two 
canals,  and  has  excellent  water-communication  by  the  Old 
Rhine  and  the  Vecht.  The  staples  are  grain,  cattle,  and 
various  manufactures.  It  is  the  residence  of  many  noble 
families,  the  seat  of  a  univ.,  national  veterinary  school,  na- 
tional hospital,  high  military  court,  etc.  Principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  or  Domkerk,  the  town-house,  the 
mint,  the  univ.,  and  several  handsome  barracks  for  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  especially  the  Willemskazeme.  The 
cathedral  was  consecrated  to  St.  Martin  about  720.  In  1674 
a  hurricane  destroyed  the  body  of  the  building  between 
the  choir  and  the  tower,  so  that  the  latter  (821  ft.  high)  is 
now  isolated.  The  Univ.  of  U.,  founded  1636,  has  41  pro- 
fessoi-s  and  about  600  students.  It  has  a  fine  library  of 
150,000  vols.,  museum  of  nat.  history,  botanic  garden,  and 
observatory.  There  is  a  national  school  for  millt.  sur^ons; 
a  grammar  school;  normal  school;  musical  college;  histori- 
cal, meteorological,  medical,  pharmaceutical,  ana  other  so- 
cieties. Since  1723  U.  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jausenist  Church  (q.v.). 

The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  Principal  in- 
dustries are:  manufacturing  tobacco  and  cigars;  woolen 
fabrics  and  carpeta;  ultramarine  and  bone-black;  salt;  fur- 
niture; baskets;  tin,  copper,  and  silver  work;  sawing  wood; 
rope-making;  iron-founding;  book-printing;  etc.  The 
royal  cigar  factory  alone  makes  40,000  cigars  daily. 

U.  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  founded 
(probably)  by  the  Romans.  Here  the  famed  union  of  the 
northern  provinces  for  defense  of  political  and  religu>a8 
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freedom  was  formed  1579,  Jan.  23.  For  a  s}>ort  time  In 
1807,  Louis  Napoleon,  King  of  Holland,  resided  ia  U. 
It  has  been  tlie  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men, 
among  others  Pope  Adrian  VI.  1459. — U.  lias  acquired  ce- 
lebrity for  the  number  of  treaties  signed  there  iu  bringing 
to  an  end  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession:  see  Utrsgiit, 
Peace  op:  Succession  Wars. 
Pop.  (1876)66,106;  (1887)79,166;  (1891)  87,91t 
UTRECHT:  town  in  the  extreme  s.  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  on  the  frontier  of  Natal,  the  Buffalo  river  here 
marking  the  boundary.  It  Is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  the  cap.  of  a  district. — Pop.  about  8,500. 

UTRECHT,  Peace  op:  the  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht 
(q.v.)  1718,  Apr.  11.  bringing  to  an  end  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (see  Succession  Wars).  Preliminaries 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been  signed  in  Lon- 
don 1711,  Oct.  8.  A  peace-congress  was  opened  at  Utrecht 
1712,  Jan.  12;  but  the  preposterous  demands  of  Austria 
forced  the  French  to  break  off  the  conferences,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  separate  peace  with  Britain  and  compelling 
the  other  allies  to  lower  their  pretensions.  This  plan  was 
successful:  agreement  on  all  points  at  issue  was  established 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  1712,  Aug.;  and  soon 
afterward  agreements  were  made  with  Holland,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  Savoy.  As  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
negotiated  in  its  own  name,  nine  distinct  treaties  of  peace 
were  signed  1713,  Apr.  11.  By  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Gretit  Britahi,  France  ceded  St.  Kitt's,  Hudson's  Bay 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland  (liberty  of  fishing  for  cod 
being  reserved),  formally  recognized  the  reigning  dvnastj 
and  the  Hanoverian  succession,  agreed  to  demolish  the  for 
tifications  of  Dunkirk,  engaged  that  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  should  never  l^  united,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  should  ever  be  ceded  or  transferred  to 
fVauce.  Spain  renounced  her  Italian  possessions  in  favor 
of  Austria,  and  gave  up  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  Great 
Gritain,  with  which  power  also  she  concluded  the  Asstento 
(q.v.)  treaty.  The  chief  of  the  special  agreements  with  the 
other  contracting  parties  were  as  follows:  Ypres,  Knocke, 
etc.,  to  be  exchanged  with  Holland  for  Douai,  Bouchain, 
etc.,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  to  be  concluded;  both 
banks  of  the  Amazon  to  belong  to  Portugal;  Spanish  Gel- 
ders  and  the  dist.  of  Kessel  to  be  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  its 
ruler's  title  of  king,  assumed  1701,  fonnally  recognized — 
Prussia  in  turn  resigning  all  claims  to  the  principality  of 
Orange;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  obtain  Sicily,  with  title  of 
king,  etc.  The  treaty  of  U.  did  not  make  peace  with  Aus. 
tria  and  the  German  empire;  but  in  the  following  year,  at 
Rastadt  (1714,  Mar.  17)  and  Baden  (1714.  Sep.  iS),  they 
agreed  to  substantially  the  same  terms  as  were  offered  a1 
if.  The  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  who  had  been 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  restored;  Sardinia, 
granted  to  Bavaria  at  U.,  was  restored  to  Austria;  Austria 
renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  succession;  the  cession 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy  was  confirmed;  Breisacb 
and  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgan,  were  given  to  Austria;  the 
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higliest  ridge  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  made  the  boundanr 
between  France  and  Savoy;  and  on  failure  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  the  crown  of  Spain  was  to  fall  to  the  House  of 
Savoy.— See  Lord  Mahon's  History  qf  the  War  qfSuec^mtm 
in  Spain  (Lond.  1832). 

UTRERA,  otrdrd:  old  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Seville, 
18  m.  by  railway  s.e.  of  Seville.  In  early  times,  it  was 
flouiishing  and  populous;  and  in  recent  years  it  has  begun 
to  revive.  It  is  important  as  a  military  post;  contaiuB  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church,  a  Moorish  casUe,  and  cavalry 
baiTacks.  The  streets  and  promenades  are  kept  clean  and 
fresh  by  streams  of  running  water.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  agriculturists  engaged  on  the  productive  estates 
which  surround  the  town.  Grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  are 
produced.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  the  vicinity. 
—Pop.  15.093. 

UTRICLE,  n.  uiri-kl  [L.  utriculus,  a  small  skin  or 
leathern  bottle— from  uter,  a  bag  or  bottle  jnade  of  an 
animaVs  hide]:  in  hot.,  a  thin- walled  cell;  a  bladder-like 
covering;  a  thin-skinned  one-seeded  fruit.  Utricitlar,  a. 
iirtriku-l&i^  containing  vessels  like  small  ba^.  Utric'- 
uiiATB,  a.  -Idt,  utricular.  Utbic'ulus,  n.  -Ium,  a  kind  of 
fruit  with  an  inflated  covering;  a  little  bladder  filled  whh 
air,  attached  to  certain  aquatic  plants. 

UTRICULA'RIA:  see  Bladdkrwobt. 

UTTER,  a.  uHt^  [AS.  ut,  out;  uior,  outer,  extreme]: 
complete;  perfect;  total;  absolute;  thorough;  entire;  m 
OE.t  fiituat^  on  the  outside  or  remote  from  the  centre; 
outer:  V.  to  send  out,  as  words;  to  speak;  to  disclose;  to 
publish;  to  put  into  circulation,  as  base  cobs;  to  dispose  of. 
Ut'tbrino,  imp.  Ut'tbjikd,  pp.  -t&rd.  Ut'terablb,  a. 
'd-bl^  that  may  be  uttered;  that  may  be  spoken  or  expressed 
in  words.  Ut'tbrancb,  n.  -^n«,  manner  of  speaking; 
uronundation;  a  putting  into  circulation,  as  base  coin. 
Ut'tbrbr,  n.  -^r,  one  who  utters;  a  promulgate.  Ut'- 
TBRLT,  ad.  -ii,  to  tie  full  extent;  perfectly;  totally.  Ut*- 
TERMOfiT,  a.  -most,  extreme;  in  the  furthest  or  highest  de- 
gree: N.  the  greatest  power  or  degree;  that  beyond  which 
nothing  is.  Utter  barribter,  one  admitted  but  not  y^ 
allowed  to  plead  within  the  bar.  To  the  uttermost,  in 
the  highest  degree.— Syk.  of  *  utter,  v.':  to  deliver;  give 
forth;  discharge;  pronounce;  liberate;  discover;  sell;  vend; 
declare;  express;— of  *  utter,  a.':  extreme;  excessive;  ut- 
most; peremptory:  perfect;  mere. 

UTTERANCE:  see  under  Utter. 

UTTERANCE,  n.  iifter-dns  [F.  outranee,  excess— from 
ow^rd,  beyond— from  L.  ultra,  beyond]:  in  OE,,  extremity; 
terms  of  extreme  hostility. 

UTTOXETER,  Ht-toks'^-tir,  locally,  tMi-Ur:  market- 
town  of  Staffordshire  England:  on  an  eminence  above  the 
vale  of  the  Dove,  16  m.  n.e.  of  Stafford.  A  church  ¥rith 
an  ancient  tower  and  lofty  spire  is  noteworthy.  There  axe 
two  large  breweries.— Pop.  about  4,000. 
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UYBA,  a  a'vM  \Jj,  uva,  a  grape]:  in  cmat,  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  ins,  so  called  from  the  black  pigment 
which  covers  it,  and  which  resembles  the  skin  of  a  black 
ffrape.  U'vbous,  a.  -ub,  resembling  a  grape;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  uvea.  U'vic,  a.  -tlk,  of  or  from  the  grape. 

UYUJjA,  n.  u'm-la  [L.  uva,  a  grape:  It.  uvolaj:  in 
anat. .  the  fleshy  conical  body  suspended  from  the  mSddle 
of  the  lower  border  of  the  soft  Palate  (q.v.).  U'vulab,  a. 
'Ur,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvula. 

UXBRIDGE,  uks'brij:  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  England;  on  the  Colne.  15  m.  w.  of  London. 
Its  corn-market  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  king- 
dom, and  it  has  several  breweries,  and  flour-mills,  an  iron- 
foundry,  and  considerable  trade  in  lumber.— Pop.  (1881) 
7,712;  (1891)  8,206. 

UXORIOUS,  a.  4ig^'rl-us  FL.  uxdrlua,  of  or  pertaining 
io  a  wife— from  woor,  a  wifej:  foolishly  fond  of  a  wife. 
UxoRiousLT,  ad.  'II.  UxoRiousNBSS,  n.  -n^,  excessive 
and  foolish  fondness  for  a  wife.  Uxob'icidb,  n.  -ir'Uiid 
IL.  ccBdo,  I  kill]:  one  who  murders  his  wife;  the  murder  of 
a  wife  by  her  husband. 

UYUK:  see  Eutuk. 

UZBEKS.  {tz'hik$:  important  branch  of  the  Turkish 
family,  of  Tartars,  constituting  the  chief  element  in  the  na- 
tive population  in  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokand  (Fer- 
ghana). Some  are  still  nomads,  but  most  are  settled  in 
towns:  see  Usbbcib. 
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V,  y,  ve:  2Sid  letter  (and  17th  consonant)  of  the  £Sng. 
alphabet;  u  and  «  were  formerly  used  indiscriminately  the 
one  for  the  other,  but  now  u  is  used  only  as  a  vowel,  and 
V  only  as  a  cousonant.  The  name  of  the  letter  is  from  the 
Phcenician  aud  Hebrew  vau  (sigDifving  a  nail,  which  the 
original  form  of  the  letter  resembled),  which  stood  sixth  in 
the  alphabet,  and  became  the  Digiunma  (q.v.)  of  the  Old 
Greek,  and  the/  of  the  the  Latm  (see  F).  The  Greek  v 
(see  Alfhabet),  from  which  the  Lat.  v  is  taken,  had,  in 
the  classical  period,  degenerated  into  a  sound  like  the 
French  u,  and  in  modern  Greek  is  undistinj^ishable  from 
«.  The  Greeks,  after  they  had  lost  the  digamma,  repre- 
sented Lat.  V  by  ov  or  /S;  e.g.,  Ovapftosv  or  Bappoor  = 
Varro,  BtpytXioi  =  Virgilius.  In  the  beginning  of  Latia 
words,  V  must  have  had  a  consonantal  sound  approaching 
that  of  V  in  Enfflish,  as  is  inferred  from  its  persistence 
as  compared  witn  the  Greek  digamma;  e.g.,  Vinum  = 
(f)olyoSy  Vesta  =  'Eor/a.  Between  two  vowels,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  often  dropped  out.  as  in  nuper  for  nawm- 
per,  Jupiter  for  JovipiUr,  prudens  for  pnmdens;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  in  that  position  the 
power  of  a  semivowel,  like  £ng.  w.  In  New  High  Ger- 
man, « takes  the  place  of  €k>thic  and  Eng. /(see  F),  and  te 
pronounced  like/,  while  the  v-sound  is  expressed  by  «. 
— As  a  Roman  numeral.  V  stands  for  5,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  (T)  for  5,000.— In  ehem.  it  is  the  symbol  for  Vanadiunk 
— As  an  abbreviation,  v.  stands  for  verb  or  t&ne;  and  in 
legal  papers  for  f)&rsuB,  *  against' 

VA,  V.  i>d  [It.]:  in  mus.,  go  on— e.g.,  «a  oretoendo,  goon 
increasing  the  power. 

VAAL.  f)dl,  RrvBR:  important  branch  oftheGariep  (q.v.) 
or  Orange  river,  s.  Africa.  It  receives  its  name  (signifying 
•  Yellow  •)  from  the  color  of  its  waters  when  in  flood.  Ky 
Gariep,  its  Hottentot  name,  has  the  same  meaning.  The 
Bechuauas  (see  Bbtjvanb)  call  it  Namagari.  The  v .  rises 
in  the  Drakenberg  range,  at  the  n.w.  angle  of  Natal,  and 
after  a  very  circuitous  course  of  about  450  m.,  partly 
through  the  8.  African  Republic  (q.v.),  but  mainly  along  its 
s.  frontier,  joins  the  other  great  branch,  the  Nu  Gariep  or 
Orange  river,  in  lat.  29°  10'  s.,  long.  24*  28*  e. 

VACANT,  a.  vd'kdnt  [F.  vacant^from  L.  foaeans  or 
vaeanftem,  empty;  vaedrS,  to  be  empty:  It.  taeanU]: 
empty;  void  of  eveiy  substance  except  air;  not  flUed  by  an 
occupant  or  possessor;  unsupplied;  idle;  free;  indicating 
want  of  thought,  as  a  face;  mane.  Va'caktlt,  ad.  -II. 
Va'cakcb,  n.  'kdns,  in   Scot,  vacation.     Va'clahct,  q. 
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'kdn-si,  tbat  "which  is  vacant;  empty  space;  time  of  leisure: 
sitoatioD  or  office  unfilled;  tbe  time  during  which  a  place 
or  situation  remains  unfilled:  the  state  of  being  unfilled; 
listlessness;  emptiness  of  thought.  Vacate,  v.  vd-kaf  [L. 
vaedtus,  pp.  of  vcuulrS,  to  be  empty,  to  be  without]:  to 
make  empty;  to  withdraw  from;  to  annul.  Vaca'ting. 
imp.  Vaca'ted,  pp.  Vaca'tion,  n.  -8Jiu7i  [P.— L.]:  act 
of  vacating  or  making  void;  the  intermission  of  judicial 
proceedings;  the  period  during  which  court  does  not  sit; 
recess  (the  '  long  vacation '  in  Eng.  courts  is  Aug.  10— Oct. 
24):  interruption  for  a  time  of  regular  studies  at  a  college  or 
school;  intermission  of  any  stated  emplovment.— Stn.  of 
'vacancy':  vacuity;  chasm;  relaxation:  intermission :~of 
•vacant':  devoid;  free;  unencumbered;  uncrowded;  un- 
filled; disengaged;  thoughtless. 

VACCINATION:  process  by  which  a  specific  disease, 
termed  Vaccinia  (q  v.)  or  cow-pox  is  introduced  into  the 
human  organism  for  protection  against  a  far  more  severe 
disorder— smallpox.  For  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
discoverv  of  V. — *  that  masterpiece  of  medical  induction ' — 
see  the  life  of  Jenner  (q.  v.).  In  his  Inquiry  into  the  Cau$e$ 
andEffccU  <3f  the  Variola  Vaccinm  (1798),  be  establishes  Uie 
following  facts:  (1.)  That  this  disease  (cow-pox)  casually 
communicated  to  man  has  the  power  of  rendering  him  un- 
susceptible of  smallpox;  (2)  that  the  specific  cow-pox  alone, 
and  not  other  eruptions  affecting  the  cow,  which  might  be 
confounded  with  it^  has  this  protective  power;  (3.)  that  the 
cow-pox  might  be  communicated  at  will  from  the  cow  to 
man  by  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  whenever  the  requisite 
opportunity  existed;  (4.)  that  the  cow-pox  once  ingrafted 
on  the  human  subject,  might  be  continued  from  individ- 
ual to  individual  by  successive  transmissions,  conferring 
on  each  the  same  immunity  from  smallpox  as  was  received 
by  the  one  first  infected  from  the  cow. 

Tlie  method  of  vaccinating  and  the  pTienomena  ofcoto-poXt 
as  observed  in  the  human  subject  after  V.,  claim  our  first 
and  chief  attention.  Except  under  circumstances  of  spe- 
cial risk  (e.g.,  where  smallpox  is  in  the  neighborhood), 
children  should  be  vaccinated  only  when  in  apparently 
good  health.  Diarrhea  and  skin-diseases  are  especially  to 
Be  avoided;  and  it  is  important  to  see  that  there  is  no 
chafing  behind  the  ears,  or  in  the  folds  of  the  neck  or 
groin.  V.  should  be  in  very  early  infancy,  if  health  per- 
mits; healthy  children  in  lar^e  towns,  when  a  month  or 
six  weeks  old:  more  delicate  children,  at  the  age  of  two 
or  three  months;  and  all  except  those  whose  health  posi- 
tively contra-indicates  V.,  by  the  age  of  three  months. 

The  lymph  to  be  used  should  always  l)e  taken  from  a 
healthv  child  and  from  thoroughly  characteristic  vesicles; 
and  when  lymph  perfectly  satisfactory  cannot  be  procured, 
V.  should  be  postponed.  Lymph  is  usually  taken  when 
the  vesicle  is  fully  formed,  generally  about  a  week  after 
V. ;  if  not  taken  till  the  areola  (below  described)  is  com- 
plete, its  protective  power  is  far  less  certain.  Prime 
lymph,  according  to  a  high  authority,  has  always  a  certain 
viscidity;  and  a  thin  serous  lymph,  even  from  a  vesicle 
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which  is  Dol  advanced,  is  to  be  avoided.  Babies  are  much 
better  lymph-givers  than  older  children  or  adults;  and 
children  of  dark  complexion,  not  too  florid,  with  Uiick, 
smooth,  clear  skin,  yield  the  most  effective  lymph. 
Lymph  should  always,  if  practicable,  be  passed  direct  from 
arm  to  arm;  and  preserved  lymph  should  be  used  otdr 
when  that  from  a  vaccinated  child  cannot  be  obtained.  A 
ffood  vesicle  freely  punctured  on  its  surface  exudes  enough 
lymph  or  vaccine  matter  for  the  direct  vacciostion  of  five 
or  six  children,  and  for  charging  six  or  eight  ivory  points 
for  future  euiergencies.  The  process  of  V.  consists  essen- 
tially in  introducing  the  lymph  into  the  structure  of  the 
true  skin,  or  in  brining  it  in  contact  with  the  absorbing 
surface.  This  may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  one  of  the 
most  common  being  by  puncture.  The  operation  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  Tf^e  skin  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  be- 
low the  shoulder  (sometimes  in  adults  on  the  leg.  above  the 
knee),  should  be  held  on  the  stretch,  and  a  very  sharp» 
clean  lancet,  well  charged  with  lymph,  should  be  made  to 
puncture  the  skin  from  above  dowuward,  at  an  angle  c^ 
about  45"*,  and  be  made  just  to  enter  the  true  skin:  the  mat- 
ter thus  inserted  is  retained  by  the  valvular  character  of  the 
puncture  and  the  elasticity  of  the  skin.  In  this  form  of 
the  operation,  not  less  than  five  or  six  such  punctures  should 
be  made,  half  an  inch  from  oue  another;  or,  for  greater 
certainty,  three  punctures  may  be  made  on  each  arm.  If 
the  Ijrmph  is  preserved  on  '  points,*  each  point,  after  bein^ 
held  in  the  steam  of  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  lymph,  should 
be  inserted  into  the  punctures  made  by  an  ordinary  lancet. 
Some  surgeons  make  a  number  of  minute  superficial  punct- 
ures over  a  patch  of  the  size  of  a  silver  half-dime,  and 
spread  the  lymph  over  this  spot  with  the  flat  part  of  the 
lancet:  this  kind  of  tattooing  should  be  repeated  on  three 
spots.  Others  make  a  number  of  parallel  scratches,  or 
crossed  scratches,  with  a  charged  lancet;  and  others  use 
special  scarifiers  or  rakes,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
needle-points  inserted  in  an  ivory  handle,  and  drawn  either 
once  or  twice  at  right  angles  over  the  tense  skin,  the 
lymph  being  then  plastered  over  the  scarified  surface:  this 
last  plan  of  cross-scratches  is  favored  by  some  high  author- 
ities. A  far  better  plan  of  preserving  lymph  ibian  that  of 
drying  it  on  points  is  that  of  prcservmg  it  in  a  fluid  state 
in  closed  capillary  tubes,  in  which  form  it  is  ready  for 
use  without  any  preparation.  When  the  operation  is 
successfully  performed,  the  skin  at  the  spot  becomes 
slightly  elevated,  hard,  and  red.  on  the  8d  or  4th  day;  on 
the  5th  or  6th  day,  a  vesicle  of  bluish-white  color  forms, 
with  elevated  edge  and  a  depressed  cup.  It  is  distended  with 
clear  lymph,  and  attains  its  perfection  on  the  8th  day;  and 
then,  or  on  the  9th  day,  the  vesicle  is  surrounded  bv  an 
inflamed  ring  or  areola;  on  the  9th.  10th,  and  11th  days, 
the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule,  the  cupped  form  disappears, 
the  areola  enlarges  till  it  becomes  a  circle,  with  dhuneter 
of  one  to  three  inches.  On  the  12th,  13th.  and  14th  days, 
the  pustule  dries  up;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  week 
the  scab  separates  and  falls  off,  seldom  remaining  till  the 
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25th  day.  It  leaves  a  cicatrix,  which  usually  is  perme, 
nent  in  after-life,  circular,  somewhat  depressed,  dotted  o? 
iDdcnted  with  miuute  pits,  and  in  some  instances  radiated. 
The  establishment  of  the  areola  is  accompanied  with  con- 
stitutional disturbances,  as  indicated  by  restlessness  and 
beat  of  skin,  frequent  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  occasional  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  arm- 
pit. These  symptoms  are  seldom  severe,  but  seldom  quite 
absent  Occasionally  the  course  of  the  above  symptoms  is 
modified,  as  when  they  are  simply  retarded,  or  simply  ac- 
celerated, or  altogether  irregular  and  spurious;  and  it 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  a  V.  presenting  any 
deviation  from  the  perfect  character  of  the  vesicle  and  the 
regular  development  of  the  areola  is  not  to  be  relied  on  as 

I>rotective  against  smallpox.  As  a  general  rule,  neither  the 
ocal  nor  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  ordinary  V.  re- 
quire any  treatment. 

Investi^tions  conducted  several  years  ago  by  order 
of  the  Brit.  govt,  (see  Beports  of  Vie  Medical  Officer  of  Uie 
Privy  Couneu),  whose  scope  included  the  arms  of  nearly 
half  a  million  children,  showed  that  V.,  especially  among 
the  poor,  is  often  so  imperfectly  performed  as  to  leave  no 
mark  and  to  exert  no  protective  power.  In  general,  with 
observance  of  all  precautions.  Y .  should  not  fail  of  success 
in  more  than  one  case  out  of  150  to  170  cases.  The  official 
inquiries  above  referi'ed  to  showed  that  not  more  than 
one  >4ccinated  child  in  eight  had  been  so  vaccinated  as  to 
have  ihe  highest  possible  degree  of  protection;  and  not 
more  than  one  in  three  could,  on  the  most  indulgent 
estim«tte,  be  considered  well  protected.  The  main  causes 
of  im|)erfection  were  the  following:  (1)  the  frequency  with 
whicli  practitioners,  instead  of  attempting  fully  to  infect 
the  STStem,  had  been  satisfied  with  msertions  of  lymph 
suffldfent  to  produce  only  one.  two,  or  three  ordinary 
vesicUfS;  (2)  lack  of  due  attention  to  selection  of  the  lymph 
used;  \d)  carelessness  and  clumsiness  in  the  performance, 
producing  either  failure  or  (usually)  less  perfect  effect;  (4) 
unnecessary  substitution  of  preserved  and  conveyed  lymph 
for  vaocination  direct  from  the  arm.  Observations  by  Drs. 
Buchteaan  and  Seaton  during  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in 
Loudx^n  1868,  on  more  than  50,000  children  in  national  and 

?aroc!iial  schools,  work-houses,  etc.,  showed  that,  of  every 
,000  children  without  any  mark  of  V.,  860  had  scars  of 
smallDOx;  while  of  every  1,000  children  who  had  evidence 
of  vaccination,  only  1*78  per  1,000  had  any  such  traces: 
and  with  regard  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  Y.,  it 
was  lound  that,  of  children  having  four  or  more  cicatrices, 
only  0'^  per  thousand  had  any  trace  of  smallpox;  while 
of  those  who  had  a  single  bad  mark,  19  per  1,000  were 
scarred  by  smallpox.  Hence  the  best  V.  was  more  than 
80  times  as  protective  as  the  worst,  and  the  worst  was  more 
than  47  times  better  than  none  at  all.  Records  of  more 
than  15|000  cases  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital  in  London 
showed  that,  while  the  un vaccinated  died  from  smallpox  at 
the  rate  of  87  per  cent.,  the  vaccinated  died  at  the  rate  of 
»uly  ^i  p«r  cent.;  tbQ  wprM^lity  ^monj  thQ8«  wUb  four  or 
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more  scars  being  only  0*55,  while  that  amon^  hose  with 
ODiy  a  single  scar  *was  7*73  per  cent.  (See,  furtner,  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  before  the  Soc.  for  the  AboU- 
tion  of  Compulsory  Vaccination  in  1882 — subsequently 
republished.)  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the  protective 
power  of  vaccination  sbows  itself  in  two  ways— (1)  in 
shielding  the  constitution,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
from  any  kind  of  attack  of  smallpox;  (2)  in  the  exceptional 
occurrence  of  smallpox  in  those  vaccinated,  in  so  modify- 
ing the  disease  as  almost  invariably  to  deprive  it  of  danger 
to  life,  or  of  the  disfigurement  frequently  left  by  the  us- 
modified  disease. 

With  regard  to  revaecinatum,  its  utility  and  necessity 
are  abundantly  demonstrated  by  experience.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  with  the  same  care  and  pains  as 
primary  V. ;  and  it  should  not  be  left  to  periods  when 
smallpox  is  epidemic,  but  should  be  performed  on  all 
persons  after  puberty— this  being  the  more  necessary  on 
account  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  perfect  success  of  the 
piimnry  operation.  During  an  epidemic  of  smaUpox,  even 
voung  children,  if  the  marks  of  the  primary  Y.  are  at  all 
imperfect,  should  decidedly  be  revaccinated.  In  revac- 
cinating,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  local 
results  of  revacdnatioii  give  no  information  whatever  as 
to  the  constitutional  condition  in  which  the  revaccinated 
person  was  with  regard  to  the  liability  to  contract  small- 
pox. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  dangen  afvaedna' 
Uon;  and  the  well-known  Rmlta  case,  in  which  an  infant 
thus  communicated  svphilis  to  a  whole  population  in  a 
remote  district  of  Piedmont  (see  Syphilis),  and  some 
deaths  from  (as  was  alleged)  V.  with  impure  l3rmph,  have 
directed  attention  to  the  subject.  On  this  subject,  sea 
Simon's  Papers  relative  */>  ths  History  and  Practice  cf  Va^ 
cination.  We  add  only  that  those  who  have  had  most  to 
do  with  v.,  and  those  who  have  had  the  most  extensive 
experience  in  the  di£3a8es  of  children,  concur  in  the  belief 
of  the  general  non-communicability  of  disease  by  this 
operation. 

The  relations  between  smallpox  in  man  and  cow-pox  in 
the  cow  claim  a  passing  remark.  Jenner  believed  that  the 
two  diseases  were  essentially  the  same,  and  that  they  had 
a  common  origin  in  the  grease  of  the  horse.  Various  ex- 
periments in  inoculating  healthy  cows  with  smallpox  vims 
— thus  obtaininj;  a  supply  of  genuine  vaccine  lymph — place 
the  identity  of  tne  diseases  beyond  question.  The  disease 
really  known  as  '  grease '  appears  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  cow-pox  or  smallpox:  but  the  horse  occasionally 
suffers  an  affection  precisely  the  same  as  the  smallpox  in 
man  and  the  cow-pox  in  cows;  and  the  Ivmph  from  tbli 
horse-pox  has  been  successfully  used  for  vaccination. 
(For  methods  similar  to  V.  to  prevent  splenic  fever,  < 
adopted  by  Paateur,  see  Gsbm-thbort.) 
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VACCINE,  a.  vUk'sln  [F.  vaecin,  vaccine  matter— from 
L.  ffoccinits,  of  or  from  cows— from  txicca,  a  cow:  It;  vac- 
dncih  pertainiDg  to  or  derived  from  cows,  as  vaccine  mat- 
ter: W.  the  virus  of  cow-pox  used  in  vaccination;  '  lymph/ 
Vac'cinate,  v.  -si-ndt,  to  inoculate  with  vaccine  matter 
or  Uie  cow-pox.  as  a  preventive  of  smallpox.  Vac'cinat- 
iNO,  imp.  Vac  ciNATKD,  pp.  Vac'cinator,  n.  -nd-Ur, 
one  who  vaccinates.  Vac  cina'tion,  n.  -nd'shun,  the  act 
or  practice  of  inoculating  persons  with  the  cow-pox  in  order 
to  secure  them  from  attacks  of  the  smallpox.  Vaccinia, 
n.  vdk-8iH%d,  an  eruptive  vesicular  disease,  originally  of 
the  cow,  now  introduced  into  the  human  system  as  a  pro- 
iection  against  smallpox.  Vaccim  ifeh,  n.  sln'Ufir  [£ng. 
fKtecine/L.fero,  I  bear]:  one  from  whose  body  lymph  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  -  vaccination.  Vaccinin,  n. 
vdJ^$i-nin,  a  fat  which  replaces  others  in  butter.  Vaccin- 
ic  Acm.  an  add  found  in  butter. 

VACCINIACEiE,  ^dk-sin-i^'se-e:  natural  order  of  ex- 
ogenous  plants,  differing  from  Ericacea  chiefly  in  having 
an  inferior  ovary  and  succulent  fruit.  Many  botanists 
make  it  a  section  of  EricacecB;  in  Gray's  Botany  it  is  the 
8u1>-order  VaecinieoB.  About  200  species  are  known,  natives 
of  temperate  climates,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in 
the  n.  hemisphere.  A  few  species,  remarkable  as  beine 
parasitic,  are  natives  of  Peru.  The  V.  are  shrubs,  and 
rarely  small  trees;  with  numerous  round  or  angular 
branches,  simple  leaves  on  very  short  stalks,  and  flowers 
solitary  or  in  racemes.  Whortlebei-ries  (q.v.)  and  Cranber- 
ries (q.  V. )  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  the  order.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  N.  America,  the  genus  Oaylussaeia 
being  known  as  Huckleberry,  and  the  genus  Vaccinium 
(including  Cranberrv,  Cowberry,  Bilberry,  etc.)  having 
nearly  20  species  and  varieties  in  the  n.  and  middle  states 
e.  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

VACH  [Skr..  speech]:  one  of  the  names  of  Saraswatl 
(q.v.),  the  female  energy  of  the  Hindu  god  Brahma. 

VACHASPATI  [Mord  of  speech,'  from  Skr.  vdch, 
speech;  pati,  lord]:  in  Hindu  mythology,  a  name  of  Vr'i- 
Juupati  (q.v.),  the  instructor  of  the  gods. 

VACILLATE,  v.  vas'llrldt  [L.  meUldtus,  pp.  of  vacil-i 
Idri,  to  sway  to  and  fro:  It.  i>aciUare;  P.  vacillerh  to 
waver;  to  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion;  to  be  unsteady  or 
inconstant.  Vacillating,  imp.:  Adj.  unsteady;  in- 
clined to  fluctuate  in  opinions  or  resolutions;  unstable;  in- 
constant. Vac'illatbd,  pp.  Vac'illatinqly,  ad.  -I't. 
Vac'illa'tion,  n.  -Id'shun  [P.— L.]:  a  movinar  one  way 
and  the  other;  unsteadiness;  a  fluctuation  of  mind.  Vac'- 
ILLANT,  a.  -Idnt  [P.— L.]:  wavering;  unsteady;  fluctuat- 
ing. Vac'illatort,  a.  -W-to-rl,  vacillating;  unsteady; 
unreliable. 

VACUI3T.  VACUITY:  see  under  Vacuum. 
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VACUOLE,  n.  vdk'u-ol,  [L.  vaeiius,  empty],  in'  hot 
and  anhnal  histology,  clear  space  of  indefinite  size  and  ar 
rangement  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell;  in  tool.,  small  cavi- 
ty found  in  the  interior  of  many  of  the  Protozoa,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  little  particles  ot  food.  Vac'uoul'ted,  a. 
'Id' ted,  full  of  vacuoles.  Vac'uola'tion,  n.  -Id  shun,  the 
process  of  developing  vacuoles. 

VACUUM,  n.  vdk'U'iim  [L.  fMcuum,  an  empty  space; 
vacuus,  empty:  It.  vactio,  emptiness]:  a  space  empty  or 
devoid  of  matter  solid  or  aeriform;  the  opposite  of  plenom. 
In  vacuo,  in  fkUcfu-d  [L.]:  in  empty  space.  Vac'uibt.  n. 
'ist,  one  who  regards  a  perfect  vacuum  in  nature  poesiUe, 
as  opposed  to  plenisi,  which  see.  Vacuity,  n.  vd-kvfi-^ 
[F.  wteuite— from  L.  vaeuUas  or  Toeuitdtefn]:  space  un- 
filled or  unoccupied  by  matter;  emptiness;  void;  inanity; 
thoughtlessness,  as  vacuity  of  countenance.  Vacuous,  a. 
vdkfu-us,  empty.  Vac'uoubness,  n.  -nis,  srate  of  being 
empty.  Vacuum-brake,  a  continuous  brake  used  on  rail- 
ways, in  which  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  in  a  continu- 
ous tube  on  the  cars  bv  means  of  a  steam- jet  on  the  locomo- 
tive. Connected  with  this  tube  are  collapsing  bellows  which 
close  when  exhausted  of  the  air  in  them,  thus  drawing  the 
brake-rods  (aee  Brake).  Vacuum-paw:  see  SueAR — 
Manufacture,  Vacuum-pump,  a  pump  connected  with  the 
boiler  of  a  marine  engine  which  creates  a  vacuum,  the  water 
from  the  sea  being  thus  forced  into  the  boiler  by  the  greater 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Torricelltan  vacuum:  see 
ToRRiCELLi,  Evakgelista:  Torricellian. 

VACUUM:  empty  space,  or  space  wholly  devoid  of 
matter.  From  Aristotle  to  Descartes,  metaphysical  spec- 
ulators took  the  question  into  their  own  hands,  and  wrote 
absurdities  about  it.  Thus,  Descartes  says  that,  if  a  vessel 
be  perfectly  emptv,  its  sides  must  be  in  contact — confound- 
ing the  totally  distinct  ideas  of  matter  and  space.  The 
dictum  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  was  employed  to  ac- 
count for  the  rise  of  water  in  pumps;  but  it  was  presentlv 
found  that  nature  did  not,  in  this  case,  abhor  a  V.  through 
more  than  an  elevation  of  about  32  ft.:  see  Torricelli, 
EvANGBLSTA.  When  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  its  legit- 
imate investigators,  the  experimental  philosophers,  such 
^  absurdities  disappeared,  but  real  diflSculties  were  brought 
to  light.  So  far  as  experiment  has  yet  shown,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  V.  cannot  exist.  The  interstellar  spaces, 
though  probably  devoid  of  ponderable  substance  ordi- 
narily known  as  matter,  or  at  most  onlv  occasion  ally  visited 
by  it,  are  believed  to  be  pervaded  by  the  luminiferous 
medium:  see  Ether:  Undulatory  Tbeory.  That  this 
is  Matter  (q.v A  is  inferred  from  the  effects  of  its  vibrations 
on  the  eye.  it  is  not  merely  for  providing  a  medium  that 
seems  indispensable  for  the  passing  of  light  and  heat  that  the 
assumption  seems  unavoidable  tbat  the  universe  is  fipienum: 
Newton  expressly  said  (see  Force,  for  the  (quotation 
at  greater  length) '  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent 
and  essential  to  matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  upon  an- 
other at  a  distance  through  a  vctcuum,  without  the  media- 
tion of  anything  else,  by  and  through  which  their  action 
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and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to  me 
so  ereat  an  absurdity  uiat  I  beHeve  no  man  who  has  in 
phiTosopbical  matters  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking  can 
ever  fall  into  it.'  This  sweeping  assertion  is  believed  to 
be  substantiated  by  modem  observations  of  a  connection 
between  sun-spots,  planetary  configurations,  and  terrestrial 
magnetism,  obviously  requiring  some  material  of  media- 
tion between  the  sun  and  its  secondaries;  also  by  Faraday's 
^ectrical  discoveries. 

But,  in  ordinary  language,  a  V.  is  said  to  be  produced 
(more  or  less  perfect)  when  ordinary  ponderable  matter, 
such  as  air,  is  more  or  less  completely  removed  from  the 
interior  of  a  closed  vessel.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
c,  the  most  perfect  V.  that  could  be  oBtained  was  what  is 
called  the  Torricellian  V. — i.e.,  the  space  above  the  mer- 
cury in  a  carefully  filled  barometer  tube.  Such  a  Y.,  how- 
ever, is  almost  useless  for  experimental  purposes;  more- 
over, it  contains  mercurial  vapor. 

A  suggestion  of  Davy,  recently  reinvented  and  greatly 
improved  by  Andrews,  gives,  the  means  of  procuring  a 
much  more  perfect  V.  An  ordinary  air-pump  removes  all 
but  about  the  ^  of  the  eas  in  the  receiver — i.e.,  produces 
a  V.  of  about  i  Inch,  as  it  Is  called.  But  if  the  gas  employed 
be  carbonic  acid,  admitted  and  pumped  out  several  times, 
for  riddance  as  far  as  possible  of  the  last  trace  of  air,  the 
remaining  gas  will  be  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  means  of 
moistened  caustic  potash  previously  placed  in  the  receiver. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  should  be  present,  to 
desiccate  the  potash  when  it  has  done  its  work.  In  this 
way  Andrews  easily  obtained  a  V.  of  about  -^^^  of  an 
inch,  which  remained  unchanged  for  a  fortnight.  Here 
all  but  rr^tfinr  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^°  removed.    Further  im- 

Erovements,  devised  by  Franklaud,  Gassiott.  and  othere, 
ave  been  made  in  this  process,  especially  for  production 
of  (so-called)  vacuum-tubes  for  the  study  of  electrical  dis- 
charges; and  the  exhaustion  has  been  sometimes  carried  so 
far  tliat  the  attenuated  matter  remain  in  s^  was  unable  to 
conduct  the  discharge  of  an  induction-coil. 

VADE,  V.  vd^  [the  same  word  as/acte]:  in  OE,,  to  fade; 
to  vanifih;  to  pass  away.    V-a'diko,  imp.    Va'dbd,  pp. 

VADE-MECUM,  n.  mde-me'kum  FL.  tadi,  go;  mecum, 
with  me]:  a  book  or  other  thing  which  a  person  carries 
with  him  as  a  constant  companion;  a  pocket-companion  or 
guide;  a  manual;  a  handbook. 

VAGA.  PiKRiNO  DKL,  pe-d-refno  dil  vd'gd  (Piktro 
BuoNACCORSi,  pe-d'iro  bd-On-dk-kor^sey.  painter:  16()0-47;  b. 
near  Florence,  Italy.  While  a  little  boy  he  evinced  artistic 
taste,  and  at  the  age  of  11  years  became  a  pupil  of  Ridolfo 
Ghirlaudaio,  under  whom  he  studied  drawmg.  Accom- 
panying a  Florentine  artist  to  Rome,  Pierino  (little  Peter) 
was  recommended  by  Giulio  Romano  to  the  notice  of 
Ruffaelle,  and  became  his  assistant:  with  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penui,  V.  completed  the  works  left  un- 
finished by  Raffaelle  at  his  death.  At  Genoa  V.  worked 
on  the  decorations  of  the  Doria  palace.    Later  he  formed 
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a  great  school  in  Rome.  His  most  celebrated  painting  are 
the  Creation  of  Eve  (Vatican)  and  the  Muses  and  Piarides 
(Louvre). 

VAGABOND,  a.  vdg'd-bdnd  [F.  vagabond,  a  vagabond— 
from  L.  vagabunduSf  strolling  about — ^from  vafor,  I  wan- 
der; vagus,  wandering;  It.  vagabondo]:  wandennff;  having 
no  settled  home  or  habitation;  unsettled;  idle:  N.  an  idle 
fellow  without  a  settled  home;  a  wanderer;  a  vagrant;  a 
scamp.  Vao'abondaob,  n.  -bond^  [F.],  or  Vao  abohi>- 
isx,  jk,  'izm,  the  idle  unsettled  life  of  a  vagabond. 

VAGARY,  n.  va^d'rl,  Vaoa'bies,  n.  plu.  rU  [L. 
vagdri,  to  wander,  to  roam:  It  vagare:  F.  vaguer\.  a  wan< 
dering  of  the  thoughts;  a  wild  freak;  a  whimsical  purpose; 
a  capricious  frolic.  JVbto.— Vagary  is  probably  only  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  L.  vagdri  in  spelhng,  the  true  origin 
beine  found  in  some  such  imitative  word  as  Scot,  fiqmaleiry 
or  wiigmaleery;  0£.  fega/ry,  a  whim,  a  freak,  crotdoet:  Ger. 
taiifari,  syllables  without  sense,  nonsense. 

VAGINA,  n.  vd-ji'nd  [L.  vagina,  a  scabbard,  a  sheath: 
It.  vagina:  F.  vagin]:  a  sheath;  in  bot,  the  sheath  formed 
by  the  basal  part  of  certain  leaves  where  they  embrace  the 
stem:  in  anat,  the  canal  or  passage  which  leads  from  the 
vulva  or  external  orifice  to  the  uterus;  any  part  which  com- 
pletely surrounds  another.  Vaginal,  a.  -ndl  or  v^'i-ndl, 
pertaining  to  the  vagina;  resembling  a  sheath.  Vagi'- 
NANT,  a.  -ndnt,  serving  to  invest  or  sheathe.  Vagi'natk, 
a.  -fkW,  or  Vagi'nated,  a.  -nd-Ud,  furnished  or  invested  as 
with  a  sheath.  Vaqi'no-pbnnous,  a.  -no-pin' niis  [L.  penna, 
a  wing  or  feather]:  having  the  wings  inclosed  in  a  sheath; 
sheath-winged. 

VAGINULA,  n.  vd^ftn'u-ld,  or  Vaginule,  n.  v^'in^ 
L.  vaginUla,  a  little  sheath— from  vagina,  a  sheath]:  in 
\ot,  a  sheath  surrounding  the  basal  portion  of  the  ardiego- 
nium  in. mosses. 

VAGRANT,  a.  vd'gr&ni  [Norm.  F.  vagarantr-ATom  L. 
vagdri,  to  wander:  It.  vagare;  F.  vaguer,  to  ramble] :  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place;  roving;  having  no  tixed  habi- 
tation; unsettled:  N.  one  who  has  no  settled  abode;  an 
idle  wanderer;  a  sturdy  beggar;  a  vagabond;  a  tramp. 
Va'grantlt,  ad.  -11,  in  a  vagrant  manner.  Vagrancy, 
n.  -^dn-^,  unsettled  condition ;  life  or  habits  of  one  with- 
out a  fixed  habitation.  —  Vagrants  or  tramps  are  classed  in 
£nff.  law  as  (1)  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  able,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families,  but 
who  neglect  to  do  so;  (2)  rogues  and  vagabonds,  persona 
suspected  of  living  by  crime;  (8)  incorrigible  rogues.  Va- 
grants of  the  first  class  are  liable  to  one  month's  impris(m- 
ment  with  hard  labor;  those  of  the  second  class  to  3  months 
imprisonment  and  hard  labor;  while  those  of  the  third 
class  are  liable  to  be  committed  for  trial  at  the  sessions,  to 
be  kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  interim,  and,  after  conviction, 
to  be  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  hard  labor, 
with  whipping  in  the  case  of  males. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  various  enactments  and  or- 
dinances of  more  or  leas  severity  have  been  made  for  sup- 
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pression  and  punisbmeot  of  Tagrants  and  tramps;  but  such 
characters  are  still  numerous.  They  often  pretend  to  be 
£oing  about  in  search  of  work;  but  though  there  are  doubt- 
tess  some  unfortunate  honest  workmen  amone  them  (who. 
if  they  could  be  selected  from  the  mass,  should  receive  all 
possible  consideration  and  aid  in  securing  work),  the  great 
majority  of  tramps  form  a  class  who,  from  mental  constitu- 
tion, would  almost  rather  die  than  work.  It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand what  inducements  can  lead  them  to  prefer  their 
wandering  and  shifty  life.  Apparently  the  freedom  of  it 
and  the  immunity  from  work  are  its  chief  attractions. 
They  have  been  well  described  as  wandering  about '  ready 
for  any  crime,  but  not  planning  criihes;  quite  ready  to  rob, 
but  very  much  afraid  of  large  dogs;  very  courageous 
against  unprotected  women,  but  skulkers  when  a  broad- 
shouldered  laborer  turns  his  eyes  their  way;  with  no  purpose 
except  wandering,  no  restraint  except  hunger,  no  hope  ex- 
cept of  getting  drunk  upon  some  lucky  haul,  nomads  in 
the  midst  of  civilization,  simple  savages  without  savage  re- 
sources.*—See  Bbooar:  Poor,  The— Poor  Laws. 

VAGUE,  a.  mg  [F.  vagtie,  empty,  vague— from  L. 
wigtu,  strolling  about,  wandering:  It.  vago]:  not  settled  or 
definite;  loose;  unfixed;  ill-defined;  proceeding  from  no 
reliable  source,  as  a  report;  in  OE.,  wandering  or  unsettled. 
Yaoub'lt,  ad.  -11.  Vaoue'ness,  n.  -nis,  state  of  being 
uncertain  or  unsettled;  looseness;  indefiniteness.— Stk.  of 
'vague':  unsettled;  indefinite;  ambiguous;  undetermined; 
lax;  flying;  hazy;  doubtful;  uncertain. 

VAIL,  u.  V(U  [a  mere  abbreviation  of  avail,  the  anc. 
Eng.  term  signifyiDg  moneygfyeD  to  servants,  casual  emol- 
uments of  an  office]:  in  Om,  money  given  to  servants  by 
employers,  visitors,  or  others,  as  a  perquisite  or  present- 
hence  applied  to  any  similar  profits  or  advantages;  cus- 
tomary or  stipulated  perquisites  to  servants;  also  spelled 
Vale,  n.  tw/— usually  In  the  plural.  iVote.— Money  as  a 
gratuity  given  to  a  servant  by  a  visitor,  and  to  others,  is 
now  usually  calleil  a  '  tip '  in  slang. 

VAIL,  n.  ml  [same  as  Veil,  (q.v.)]:  that  which  hides 
or  conceals;  a  curtain;  a  sepaniting  screen. 

VAIL,  V.  vdl  [a  contr.  of  OE.  avale,  which  see]:  in  OJZT., 
to  let  fall;  to  cap  to  a  superior;  to  express  respect  or  sub- 
mission by  uncovering;  to  let  fall  in  token  of  respect,  as 
the  sail  of  a  ship  at  sea;  to  fall;  to  let  sink  in  fear;  to  yield 
in  token  of  respect.    Vail'ing,  imp.     Vailed,  pp.  vdld. 

VAIN,  a.  van  [P.  com— from  L.  vdnus,  vain,  empty: 
Icel.  vanr,  vain,  void:  It.  vano:  comp.  Gael,  faoiriy  foolish, 
idle,  empty]:  proud  of  trifling  attainments  or  petty  things; 
having  an  unduly  high  opinion  of  one's  own  accomplish- 
ments; conceited;  ineflfectual;  fruitless,  as  an  effort;  un- 
satisfying; false.  Vainly,  ad.  -11,  in  a  vain  manner;  fool- 
ishly; without  effect:  to  no  purpose;  idly.  Vain'kess.  n. 
-nes,  vanity;  fruitlessness.  Vainglo'rious,  a.  proud  or 
boastful  to  excess  of  one's  own  attainments  or  perform- 
ances; self-proud.  VArNOLo'RiousLY,  ad.  Vainglory, 
u.  self -pride;  excessive  pride  in  one's  own  performances. 
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Vanity,  n.  f)dn%ti  [F.  mrUU—from  L.  vanitM,  empd- 
nessj:  empty  pride  inspired  by  an  overweeniDg  opinion  of 
one's  own  importance;  anything  empty,  visionary,  or  un- 
substantial; vain  pursuit;  idle  show;  ostentatious  arro- 
gance; petty  pride.  In  yaih,  ad.  to  no  purpose;  ine£Fectu- 
ally.— DYN.  of  'vain':  showy;  ostentatious;  idle;  worth- 
less; unimportant;  empty;  unreal;  shadowy;  light;  incon- 
stant; false;  deceitful;  delusive;  trifling;  useless;— of 
'vanity':  arrogance;  presumption;  self-conceit;  pride; 
haughtiness;  egotism;  emptiness;  worthlessness;  ostenta- 
tion. 

VAIR,  n.  vdr  [P.  twtr,  a  kind  of  fur  in  heraldry— from 
L.  varltu,  di£Ferent,  variegated:  It.  tario,  various]:  the 
skin  of  a  species  of  sbuirrel,  much  used  in  the  14th  c.  as 
fur  for  garments;  in  her.,  a  series  of  small  shields  placed 
close  together,  alternately  blue  and  silver,  intended  to  rep- 
resent tne  appearance  of  the  skins  when  sewed  edge  to 
edge.  Vaikb,  a.  vd'Td,  or  Vairy,  a.  vdf^i,  in  ?ier.,  chaiged 
with  vair:  see  Hbraldky. 

VAIS'ESHIKA,  vim  shi-kd:  one  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Nydya  (q.v.)  school  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
probably  a  later  development  of  the  Nydya  itself,  properly 
so  callea,  with  which  it  agrees  in  its  analytical  method  of 
treating  the  subjects  of  human  research,  but  from  which  it 
differs  m  arrangement  of  topics,  and  especially  by  its  doc- 
trine of  atomic  individualities  or  m'««/((u— whence  its  name 
is  derived. 

The  topics  or  categories  (paddrthas)  under  which  Kan'- 
dda,  founder  of  this  system,  arranges  his  subject-matter, 
are  the  following  six:  (1)  substance,  (2)  quality,  (3)  action, 
(4)  generality,  (5)  atomic  individuality,  and  (6)  co-inherence; 
and  later  writers  of  his  school  ad<l  a  seventh  category,  non- 
existence. 1.  Substance  is  the  intimate  cause  of  an  aggre- 
gate effect;  it  is  that  in  which  Qualities  abide,  and  in  which 
action  takes  place:  it  is  ninefold— viz.,  earth,  water,  light, 
air,  ether,  time,  space,  soul,  and  manas,  or  the  organ  of 
affection.  2.  Quality  is  united  with  substance:  it  com- 
prises 34  terms,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens — 
color,  odor,  number,  dimension,  seyeralt}'.  conjunction, 
priority,  gravity,  fluidity,  sound,  understanding,  pleasure, 
pain,  desire,  volition,  merit,  demerit.  8.  Action  consists 
in  motion,  and  abides  in  substance  alone:  it  affects  a  single, 
that  is,  a  finite  substance,  which  is  matter;  and  it  is  eiUier 
motion  upward  or  downward,  or  contraction  or  expansioii, 
or  motion  onward.  4.  Qenerality  abides  in  suostance, 
quality,  and  action :  it  is  of  two  kinds— genus  and  species. 
5.  Atomic  individuality  resides  in  eternal  substances,  by 
which  are  meant  the  organ  of  affection,  soul,  time,  space, 
ether,  earth,  water,  light,  and  air:  it  is  the  ultimate  differ- 
ence, technically  called  vis'esha;  such  differences  are  end- 
less; and  two  atoms  of  the  same  substance,  though  homo- 
geneous with  one  another,  differ  merely  so  far  as  they, 
exclude  one  another.  6.  Co-inherence,  or  perpetual  intimate 
connection,  resides  in  things  which  cannot  exist  indepen- 
dently from  one  another,  Buch  as,  the  parts  and  the  whole, 
quality  and  the  thing  qualified,  action  and  agent,  speciei 
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and  indiTidual,  atomic  individuality  and  eternal  substance. 
7.  Non-existence,  the  last  category,  added  by  the  modern 
Vais'eshikas,  is  defined  by  tbem  as  one  of  the  following: 
non-existence  which  is  without  be/pnoiog,  but  has  an  end 
— as  that  of  a  jar,  which  did  not  exist  until  its  antecedent 
non-existence  ceased  when  being  formed  out  of  the  clay;  or 
non-existence  which  has  a  beginning,  but  no  end — as  that  of 
a  iar  smashed  by  the  blow  of  a  mallet;  or  absolute  non- 
exutence,  which,  extending  through  all  times,  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end— as  when  it  is  said  that  a  jar  is  not  on 
the  ground;  or  mutual  non-existence,  which  is  the  reciprocal 
negation  of  identity— as  when  it  is  remarked  that  a  jar  is 
not  a  piece  of  cloth.  Tbe  nature  of  each  of  these  sub- 
stances, qualities,  actions,  etc.,  is,  then,  the  subject  of 
special  investigation. 

According  to  the  Yais'eshika  system,  understanding  is 
the  qualitv  of  muI,  and  the  instruments  of  ri^ht  notion  are 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  'understanding  (buddhi).* 
Kan'ftda  admits  of  only  two  such  instruments,  or  pramdn- 
M— viz.,  knowledge  which  arises  from  the  contact  of  a  sense 
with  its  oblect,  ana  inference.  Comparison,  revelation,  and 
the  other  instruments  of  right  notion  mentioned  in  other 
systems,  the  oommentatois  endeavor  to  show  are  included 
in  these  two. — See  Eng.  translations  of  portions  of  Ean'- 
fida's  works,  bv  Dr.  Ballantyne  (Mirzapore  1851,  and  Cal- 
cutta 1848).  and  by  Dr.  Roer  in  Biblioiheca  Indiea  (Calcutta 
1850):  also  essays  on  the  Y.  system  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke 
(Miscellaneous  Essays,  I.  Lend.  1837),  and  Prof.  M.  Mailer 
in  vols.  VL,  VII.,  of  the  Zeiisehriji  der  deutschen  morgen- 
Idndise/ien  OeselUehaft. 

VAISHN'AVAS,  vlsh'na-vaz:  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Hindu  sects:  see  Ihdia— Religion.  The  word, 
derived  from  Vishn'u  {q.Y.),  designates  the  worshippers  of 
tbis  deity,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of  sects,  and  a 
variety  differing  in  different  periods  of  the  mediaeval  his- 
tory of  India,  so  that  old  accounts  no  longer  apply.  The 
common  link  of  all  the  sects  comprised  under  the  name  Y. 
is  their  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Yishn'u  over  the  other 
gods  of  the  Trimftrti  ((j.v.).  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal sects  of  this  division: 

1.  The  Bdtndnujas,  or  Sri  Vaishn'avas,  or  Sri-Sam- 
praddyins—w ho  originated  from  Bamdnvja,  a  reformer, 
bom  at  Perumbur,  in  s.  India,  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
12th  c,  and  considered  by  his  followers  as  an  incarnation 
of  Sesha  Oi-v.),  the  serpent  of  Yishn'u.  This  sect  has 
various  subdivisions.  Their  most  striking  peculiarity  is 
the  preparation  and  the  scrupulous  privacy  of  their  meals; 
for  should  the  meal  during  its  preparation,  or  while  they 
are  eating,  attract  even  the  looks  of  a  stranger,  the  oper- 
ation is  instantly  stopped,  and  tbe  viands  buried  in  the 
ground.  They  distinguish  themselves  from  other  sects  by 
perpendicular  and  transverse  lines  drawn  with  a  white 
earth  on  their  foreheads  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies; 
also  they  wear  a  necklace  of  holy  wood  and  carry  a  rosary. 
Their  principal  religious  tenet  is  that  Yishn'u  is  the  cause 
and  creator  of  all  worlds;  that  Uo and  tbe  uuiverw  ftve  one, 
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thiiugh  lie  is  of  a  twofold  form:  the  supreme  spirit  or 
cause,  and  the  ^ross  one,  ttie  effect  or  matter.  One  of 
tbeir  distinctions  from  the  Vedftnta  (q.v.)  is  that  they  re- 
gard their  supreme  deity  as  endowed  with  qualities. 

2.  The  Bamdnandas,  or  Rdmdixits—hv  far  the  most 
numerous  class  of  sectaries  in  Gangetic  India.  They 
belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  and  inferior  classes,  except  for 
their  inclusion  of  the  Rajputs  and  military  Brahmans. 
The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Bdnuinanda,  assigned  to  a 
date  between  the  18th  and  the  15th  c,  and  who  resided  at 
Benares.  The  especial  object  of  their  worship  is  Vishn'u^ 
in  his  incarnation  as  Edmaehandra,  and  his  consort  Sitd, 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  disregarding  the  distinc- 
tion of  caste  among  the  religious  orders.  Their  sectarian 
marlcs  are  like  those  of  the  nftmftnu  jas. 

8.  The  Kabir  i\»»<AM— important  sect,  whose  founder 
was  Kablr,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Rftmftnanda,  above  men- 
tioned, and  whose  date  therefore  was  probably  about 
the  end  of  the  14th  c.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
sect,  there  is  but  one  God,  creator  of  the  world;  but, 
in  opposition  to  the  Vedftnta  (q.v.).  they  assert  that  he  has 
a  body  formed  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  a  mind 
endowed  with  the  three  gun'a;  or  qualities:  he  is  of  inef- 
fable purity  and  irresistible  power,  eternal,  and  free  from 
the  defects  of  human  nature,  but  in  other  respects  does  not 
di£Fer  from  man;  so  that  the  pure  man  is  his  living  resem- 
blance, and  after  death  becomes  his  equal  and  associate. 
God  and  man  are  therefore  not  only  the  same,  but  both  in 
the  same  manner  are  everything  that  exists.  The  desire 
of  the  deity  to  renew  the  world  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
female  form;  and  this  form  is  Mftyft  (q.v.),  or  illusion, 
with  whom  he  begot  the  triad,  Brahman,  Yishn'u,  and 
S'iva.  To  understand  the  falsehood  of  Mfty&  is  the  chief 
aim  of  man;  and  so  long  only  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
source  of  life,  he  is  doomed  to  Transmigration  (q.v.).  Life, 
they  teach,  being  the  gift  of  God,  must  not  be  violated  by 
His  creatures.  Humanity  and  truth  are  two  of  their 
cardinal  virtues;  retirement  from  the  world  is  deemed 
desirable;  and  implicit  devotion  to  the  Guru,  or  spiritual 
teacher,  a  supreme  duty.  It  is  no  part  of  their  faith  to 
worship  anv  deity,  or  to  observe  any  ceremonies  and  rites 
of  the  Hindus;  but  they  are  recommended  outwardly  to 
conform  to  all  the  usages  of  tribe  and  caste,  and  some 
even  pretend  to  worship  the  usual  divinities.  They  have 
no  prescribed  mode  of  dress.  Strictly  thev  can  scarcely  be 
included  among  Vaishn'ava  sects;  yet  because  of  their 
paying  more  respect  to  Vishn'u  than  to  any  other  god 
of  the  Trimftrti  (q.v.),  and  of  their  friendly  intercourse 
with  most  of  the  Vadshn'ava,  they  are  always  included 
with  them.    They  have  many  subdivisions. 

4.  The  VcUlabhiichdryaSt  or  Rudra  Sampraddifini--^  sect 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Vis/in'u  Swdmin;  but  his 
successor,  Vdllabha  Swdmin,  or  VcUlabha  Aeha'rya  <1479 
-1682),  must  be  considered  the  real  founder.  The  tra- 
dition is  that  in  his  12th  year  he  began  to  propagate  his 
tenef«.    He  gained  converts,  was  introduced  to  the  court 
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of  tbe  king  of  Yijayanagani.  was  elected  as  chief  of  the 
Vaishn'aFas,  travel  led  for  nine  years  through  India,and  then 
was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  god  Kruhria  in  person, 
who  enjoined  him  to  introduce  his  worship,  and  to  found 
the  religion  now  so  widely  diffused  throughout  w.  India 
under  the  sectarian  name  Rudra  BampradSya.  Yallabha 
ultimately  settled  at  Benares,  and  there  composed  17 
works  in  Sanskrit  His  sons  and  grandsons  all  were 
teachers  and  heads  of  communities  of  the  sect-*  the  mosi 
famous  being  Gokulnftthji  (b.  1551).  The  chiefs  of  this 
sect  have  the  title  MahArftj  or '  ^reat  king; '  and  the  mem- 
bers are  of  the  better  or  wealthier  classes  of  Hindus.  The 
Mah&rdjas,  though  many  of  them  are  ignorant  and  devoid 
of  sanctity,  receive  from  their  followers  unlimited  homage, 
solely  because  of  their  descent  from  the  founder:  at  pres- 
ent they  number  00  to  70.  This  sect  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  Bombay,  Cutch,  Eattywar,  and  central  India, 
and  especially  the  province  of  Malwa;  and  their  establish- 
ments and  temples  are  numerous  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  chief  authority  of  the  sect  is  the  Bhdgavata  Purdn'a 
(q.v.),  and  after  it  the  works  of  Yallabha.  The  obiect  of 
their  adoration  is  Yishn'u  (q.v.)  in  his  incarnation  as 
Kr'ishn'a.  Among  the  ten  principles  of  the  sect,  as  laid 
down  by  Yallabha,  are  the  following:  To  secure  the  firm 
support  of  Yallabbftehftrya:  To  forsake  the  sense  of  Yaidik 
opinion  and  be  a  suppliant  to  Kr'ishn'a:  To  believe  that 
Yallabha  is  a  GopI,  or  mistress  of  Er'ishn'a:  To  swell  the 
heart  with  the  name  of  Krishna:  To  adopt  the  society  of 
the  good,  knowing  them  divine.  Out  of  this  code  grew 
up  the  doctrine  that  the  Quru  or  Mididrftj  is  the  imperson- 
ation of  Er'ishn'a  himself,  that  God  and  the  Guru  are  nec- 
essarily to  be  worshipped,  and  that  the  sectanr  is  bound  to 
bestow  on  him  'his  body,  organs  of  sense,  li^,  heart,  and 
other  faculties,  and  wife,  bouse,  family,  property,  with  his 
own  self  '—a  tenet  which  has  led  to  the  grossest  abuses.  The 
temples  of  the  sect  have  images  of  Kr  ishn'a,  and  Rddhft, 
his  principal  wife;  the  former  representing  a  chubby  boy, 
of  dark  hue,  richly  decorated,  and  eight  times  a  day  re- 
ceiving the  homaee  of  his  worshippers:  these  ceremonials 
include  the  washmg  and  dressing  of  the  image,  which  is 
then  presented  with  refreshments,  and  anointed  and  per- 
fumed, after  which  it  is  visited  while  it  holds  a  public 
court.  Annual  festivals  also  are  observed.  The  sect  wear 
distinctive  marks  on  the  forehead  and  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Mdd/itod€hdrpa$,  or  Brahma  8ampraddyim—h 
sect  founded  by  a  Brahman,  Mddhwdchdrya  (b.  1199).  who 
is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Ydyu,  the  god  of  wind, 
after  havinj^  been  incarnate  in  preceding  a^  as  Hftnumat 
(q.v.)  and  Bhtma.  It  seems  that  he  was  onginally  a  priest 
of  the  S'aiva  faith,  and  encouraged  an  attempt  at  com. 
promise  between  the  S'alvas  and  V aishn'avas;  and  in  the 
temples  of  his  sect,  images  of  Siva  are  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  worship  offered  to  those  of  Yishn'u.  The  essential 
dogma  of  this  sect  is  the  identification  of  Yishn'u  with  the 
Supreme  So'il,  as  the  pre-existent  cause  of  the  universe; 
aijd  this  primeval  Yishn'u  they  affirm  to  be  endowed  with 
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real  attributeSp  and,  though  indefinable,  to  be  most  excel- 
lent and  independent.  But  besides  this  independent, 
there  is  also  a  dependent  principle;  for  besides  the  Su- 
preme Soul,  Pantmdiman,  there  ib  a  living  Soul,  Jitdtman, 
which  is  dependent  on  the  Supreme;  and  though  indis- 
solubly  connected  with,  yet  not  the  same  with  hioL  In 
consequence,  they  deny  the  absorption  of  the  hunuin  soul 
into  the  universal  spirit,  and  the  loss  of  independent  exist- 
ence after  death.  Thus  they  differ  on  a  vital  point  of 
doctrine  from  other  Yaishn'ava  and  S'aiva  sects.  The 
modes  of  worshipping  Yishn'u  th^  declare  to  be  three: 
marking  the  body  with  his  svmbols,  especially  by  a  hot 
iron;  giving  his  names  to  children  and  objects  of  interest; 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  in  word,  act,  and  thought. 
Final  liberation,  or  freedom  from  future  birth,  they  con- 
sider as  the  reward  for  having  secured  the  favor  of  Yishn'u. 
The  Gurus  or  superiors  of  this  sect  are  Brahmans  and 
ascetics,  or  profess  cenobitic  observances;  the  disciples 
live  in  their  M(Uh$,  or  monasteries,  and  profess  perpetual 
celibacy.  The  marks  common  to  the  Gurus  and  the  lay 
votaries  are  the  symbols  of  Yishn'u  on  shoulders  and  breast 
and  the  frontal  mark. 

6.  The  Vctishn'awu  of  Bengal — sect  forming  one-third 
to  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  province;  were  founded 
by  Chaiianya,  b.  1485.  He  is  regarded  as  an  incar- 
nation of  Kr'ishn'a.  At  the  age  of  24  he  became  an 
ascetic,  travelled  and  taught  his  doctrine,  and  bad  frequent 
visions  of  Er'ishn'a.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sect,  Kfithn'a  is  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who.  for  various 
purposes,  assumed  specific  shapes,  in  which  he  became  in- 
carnate (see  Yishn'u).  An  important  innovation  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Bhafciif  or  faith,  which  is  held  to  be  more  efllca- 
cious  thun  knowledge,  or  charity,  or  virtue — so  efficacious, 
indeed,  that  all  castes  become  by  such  faith  equally  pure, 
and  therefore  all  castes  are  admiraible  into  the  sect.  Their 
chief  ritual  is  very  simple;  it  consists  of  constantly  repeat- 
ing the  name  of  Er'ishn'a— a  practice  of  which  one  of 
their  chiefs,  Haridfts,  set  them  a  remarkable  example,  as 
durins;  many  years,  when  he  resided  in  a  thicket,  he  re- 
peated the  name  of  Kr'ishn'a  800,000  times  daily.  Their 
other  duties  are  sixty-four  in  number;  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  obligations  is  their  servile  veneration  of 
the  spiritual  teacher,  whom  they  are  bound  to  r^rd  as 
the  deity  himself,  and  even  as  of  more  authority;  ror  they 
are  taught  that '  the  prayer  is  manifest  in  the  Guru,  and 
the  Guru  is  Yishn'u  himself.'  Liberation  from  terrestrial 
existence  most  votaries  of  this  sect  do  not  conceive  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Yedftnta,  which  teaches  that  final  deliverance 
is  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  the  divine  essence; 
but,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  twofold:  either  perpetual  resi- 
dence of  the  soul  in  Swarga,  or  paradise,  with  possessien 
of  the  divine  attributes  of  power,  etc.;  or  elevation  to 
Vaikun'i'ha^  the  heaven  of  Yishn'u,  where  they  enjoy 
felicity.  Besides  several  divisions  of  this  sect,  there  are 
three  which  are  secessions— the  Spasht'a  Ddyakoi,  the 
f^arid  Bh4fa8»  and.the  Sdhv^as.  l'li§  first  of  these  is  growing 
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in  Calcutta,  where  their  women  act  as  tbe  spiritual  teachers 
of  the  women  of  respectable  families:  this  sect  deny  the 
divine  character  and  authority  of  the  Guru.  The  second 
sect  is  a  recent  schism.  Of  the  Sdhvjas,  the  last  of  the 
three,  little  is  known,  theii:  professions  and  practices  being 
kept  secret,  but  suspected  to  be  immoral. 

Besides  these  Yaishn'ava  sects  there  are  about  a  dozen 
others  of  less  importance.— For  fuller  detail,  see  H.  H. 
Wilson's  Sketch  of  the  Beligume  Sects  of  the  Hindus,  edited 
by  Dr.  Rost  in  Wilson's  Works,  I.  (Lond.  1862);  and  on 
the  Yallabhftchftryas,  the  History  of  the  Sect  of  the  Mahd- 
rdjas  (by  Earsandds  Mulji)  (Lond.  1865). 

YAISTA,  n.  ms'ya:  in  India,  the  third  or  merchant 
caste  of  the  Hindus:  see  Caste:  Sudra. 

VAIVODE,  n.  mvod:  formerly,  a  prince  of  the  Danubian 
provinces;  an  inferior  Turkish  officer;  also  speUed  Wai- 

WODE,  VOIVODB. 

VAKEEL,  n.  tdrkel':  in  the  East  Indies,  an  ambassador; 
a  representative;  a  native  attorney  or  agent. 

VALAI8.  ffd4d'  (Ger.  WaUis):  canton  of  Switzerland; 
bounded  n.  by  the  cantons  of  Yaud  and  Bern,  and  s.  by 
Italy;  2,026  sq.  m.  It  forms  one  long  and  deep  valley,  in- 
cluded between  two  of  the  loftiest  mountain  chains  of  Eu- 
rope— the  Pennine  and  the  Bernese  Alps — and  is  drained  by 
the  Upper  Rhone,  which,  rising  at  its  n.e.  extremity,  in  the 
glacier  of  the  Gallenstock,  falls  at  the  w.  boundary  of  the 
canton  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  No  European  territory  is 
more  completely  isolated  by  mountains.  The  highest  point 
of  the  canton  is  Monte  Rosa.  15, 127  ft.  The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  consists  of  barren  mountain  slopes;  covered  in 
their  higher  elevations  with  the  greatest  of  the  Swiss 
glaciers.  The  forests  and  pasture-lands  supply  the  inhab- 
itants with  their  chief  occupations;  but  grain-cultivation 
also  is  carried  on  in  the  level  ^ound,  from  a  quarter  of  a 
m.  to  three  m.  wide,  along  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 
The  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  intense  in  summer, 
and  Indian  com  and  the  vine  are  successfully  grown.  Y. 
is  connected  by  great  hiffh-roads,  and  now  by  railway, 
with  the  other  parts  of  French  Switzerland  and  Savoy. 
The  Grimsel  and  Gemmi  passes  connect  the  e.  part  with 
German  Switzerland;  and  tbe  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Sim- 
plon  (q.v.)  passes  connect  it  with  Italy.  Cattle,  the  chief 
export  of  v.,  were  formerly  driven  over  the  Simplon  into 
Italv;  but  now  the  railway  tends  to  divert  this  trade  to  w. 
Switzerland  and  France.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
v.— one-third  of  the  population — speak  German;  those  of 
the  Lower  Y.,  the  Yaudois  dialect  of  French.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  Rom.  Catholics.  Y.  is  divided  into  18 
dixaines  or  '  tithings,'  each  of  wliich  has  its  council,  and 
may  be  said  to  form  a  little  republic.  Each  of  the  dix- 
aines sends  four  members  to  a  larger  council  or  diet  at 
Sion. — The  upper  part  of  Y.,  during  the  middle  ages,  ac- 
knowledged a  very  slight  feudal  dependence  on  the  (Ger- 
man empire;  the  lower  part  belonged  to  Savoy.  At  the 
period  of  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss  with  the  Duse  of  Bur- 
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gimdy,  the  Upper  V.  took  poeseasiou  of  the  Lower  V.. 
and  reduced  it  to  a  vassal  state;  it  remained  in  this  con- 
dition until  179H,  the  period  of  French  conquest.  Sion 
(q.y.)  and  Martigny  (q. v.) are  the  chief  towns. — Pop.  (1880) 
100,216,  of  which  86(1  were  Protestants;  (1888)  101.985. 

VALANCE,  n.  v&l'dns,  or  Val'bnce,  n.  Sn$  [probably 
from  having  been  made  at  Valence,  in  France]:  drapery 
hfloging  round  the  bead  and  stead  of  a  bed,  or  from  the 
head  of  window-curtains:  V.  to  decorate  with  fringed 
drapery.    Val'ancino,  imp.    Val'anced.  pp.  -anst. 

VALCKENAER,  vdlkehndr,  Ludvio  Kaspar:  Dutch 
pDilologist:  1715-1785,  Mar.  14;  b.  Leeuwarden.  He 
studied  at  Franeker,  and  became  prof,  of  Greek  there 
1741;  of  Greek  antiquities  1755;  and  in  1766  was  called  io 
the  chair  of  Dutch  history  at  Leyden,  where  be  died.  V. 
was  uu  admirable  lecturer  and  commentator  on  the  classics 
adding  fine  ciitical  discernment  and  thoucbtfulness  to 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  antiquities. 
AmoDghis  more  notable  works  are  his  recasting  of  Ui^si- 
nus's  VirgiUui  cum  Scripiaribtis  Qracis  Coliatus  (Leeu- 
warden 1747):  his  ed.  of  the  Gi*eekjgrammarian  Ammonius 
(Leyd.  1789;  Leip.  1822),  of  the  ^uBtiissm  (Franek.  1755; 
Leip.  1824)  and  the  Rippolytus  (Leyd.  1768;  Leip.  1828); 
his  Diatribe  in  Buripidts  Perditorum  Dramatum  Ueliquia* 
(Leyd.  1767;  Leip.  1824);  hised.  of  the  so-called  i^Tpw^^  of 
PJialaris  (Gr&uiug.  1777).  and  of  the  ldvU$  of  Theocritus 
(Leyd.  1779-81;  new  ed.  Leip.  1810).  Among  his  posthu- 
mous works  are  CcUlimachi  Megiarum  Fragmenta  (Leyd. 
1799);  De  Aristoimlo  Judao  (Leyd.  1806);  and  Opuscula 
Philologica,  Critiea,  Orataria  (2  vols.  Leip.  1808). 

VAL'DAI  HILLS:  see  Novgorod. 

VALDEPESAS,  vdl'dd'pdnpds:  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
of  Ciudad  Real ;  80  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It 
is  a  straggling  mud-built  town,  in  a  district  noted  for  its 
red  wine.-Pop.  (1877)  18.876;  (1887)  15.404. 

VALDIVIA,  vdUdiw^ :  city  of  Chili,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  V. ;  on  the  river  V..  470  m.  s.  of  Santiago;  lat.  89°  49'  s., 
long.  73**  15'  w.  It  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the 
Pacific  coast.— Pop.  6,000. 

VALDIVIA,  vdlde'vid,  Pedro  de:  soldier:  about  1505- 
59;  b.  Spain.  He  was  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Pavia 
1537;  accompanied  Plzarro  to  Peru  1582;  served  in  the  con- 
quest of  Venezuela  1535;  rendered  effective  service  to  Pi- 
zarro  in  bis  struggle  with  Almagro;  conouered  Chili  1540, 
and  there  fouud^  the  cities  Santiago  and  Coquimbo.  On 
the  assassiuation  of  Pizarro,  V.  returned  to  Peru  and  sided 
at  first  with  Pizarro's  bro.  Gonzalo  against  the  viceroy, 
but  afterward  aided  the  royal  gov.  in  suppressing  Gon- 
zalo's  rebellion.  Then,  as  capt.gen.  of  all  the  regions  s. 
of  Peru,  V.  made  several  brilliant  military  expeditions, 
and  founded  the  cities  Concepcion.  Villa  Imperial,  Villa 
Rica,  Valdivla.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Araucaninns. 

VALE.  n.  vill:  a  poetic  word  for  Valley  (q.v.). 
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VALE:  8ce  Vail  1. 

VALEDICTION,  n.  vdr^-dik'shun  [L.  valS,  farewell; 
dictus,  pp  of  dicerP,  to  say]:  farewell;  a  bidding  farewell. 
Valbdic'tory,  a.  -dlkter-i,  bidding  farewell:  N.  in 
Amer.  colleges,  an  oration  or  address  delivered  on  bidding 
farewell. 

VALENCE,  tdrldngu':  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  dept. 
ojf  Drome;  on  a  bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  here 
spanned  by  a  flue  suspension  bridge;  65  m.  s.  of  Lyon,  on 
the  railway  to  Marseilles.  The  walls  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded give  it  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bp.,  and  has  a  cathedral 
founded  in  the  8d  c.  but  rebuilt  in  the  11th  c,  and  con- 
secrated by  Urban  II.  1095.  Silk-weaving  and  silk-throw- 
ing are  among  the  chief  industries,  and  tliere  is  considerable 
trade  in  silk,  fruils,  wines,  etc.— Pop.  (1886)  22,453. 

VALENCIA,  vdUn'ihUt,  Bp.  vd-Un'thed:  province  of 
Spain;  one  of  tliree  provinces  into  which  the  former  '  king- 
dom '  of  V.  was  divided  1834,  the  others  bein^  Alicante 
and  Castellon  de  la  Plana  (see  BPAm);  boundean.  by  Te- 
ruel  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  e.  by  the  Mediterranean,  a. 
by  Alicante,  w.  by  Albacete  and  Cuenca:  4,852  sq.  m.  V. 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  Along  its 
coast  it  is  level,  but  rises  toward  the  w.  in  a  series  of  table- 
lands which  in  some  part«  rise  into  mountains  4,000  ft. 
high.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Guiidalaviar  and  Jucar, 
which  supply  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation.  Wheat, 
maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  esparto-grass,  imd  fruit  of  all 
kinds  are  extensively  grown,  and  the  mulberry  is  cultivated 
for  silk.  Numerous  licrds  of  sheep  and  ffoats  are  past- 
ured on  the  higher  grounds,  and  there  u  considerable 
coast  fishing.  The  manufactures  include  silk,  glass,  pot- 
tery, leather,  and  soap.— Pop.  (1887)  788,978. 

VALENCIA:  ancient  city  and  port  of  Spain,  formerly 
cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  V.,  now  of  the  prov.  of  V.;  on  the 
right  bank  and  8  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guada- 
laviar,  804  m.  e.s.e.  of  Madrid  bv  railway.  Tlie  Huerta,  or 
'garden,'  85  sq.  m.  in  extent,  in  which  the  city  stands, 
resembles  an  immense  orchard,  and  is  ingeniously  watered 
by  an  intricate  network  of  pipes  and  rivulets,  laid  down 
by  the  Moors  eight  centuries  ago.  In  this  garden  the 
carob,  citron,  orange,  palm,  and  mulberry  grow  in  wild 
luxuriance.  V.  is  surrounded  by  battlemented  walls, 
erected  by  Pedro  IV.  1856;  the  interior  of  the  city  is  strik- 
ing and  pleasing;  most  of  the  streets  are  macadamized;  in 
the  old  quarters  the  houses  are  closely  packed  and  gloomv- 
looking,  but  in  the  newer  parts  the  buildings  are  high, 
gayly-colored,  decorated  with  elegant  iron-gilt  balconies, 
and  furnished  with  courts  freshened  with  flowers  and 
cooled  by  fountains.  V.  is  the  see  of  an  abp.,  and  its 
cathedral,  La  8eo,  begun  1262,  classical  in  the  interior 
and  Gothic  in  tbe  exterior,  is  350  ft.  long,  and  at  the  tran- 
septs 216  ft.  wide.  In  the  cathedral  and  its  chapels  are  a 
number  of  magnificent  pictures,  iucludine  some  by  Ribalta 
and  Joanes.    The  cuatom-house,  dating  from  1758,  is  now 
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a  cigar  factory,  employing  8,500  women.  The  udIt.,  with 
puliJic  library  of  42,000  vols.,  is  well  attended.  Silk  spin- 
nig  and  wearing  are  extensively  carried  on,  also  hemp  and 
cloth  weaving,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  glass,  linen, 
leather,  and  V.  tiles  for  flooriue.  V.  Is  now  a  prosperous 
summer  resort  for  the  people  of  Madrid. 
t.V.,  or  VdUntia  ds  Cid,  is  very  ancient.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Pompey.  and  rebuilt  by  Sertorius,  after  which 
it  became  a  eolonta  or  colony.  It  was  taken  by  the  Got  lis 
418.  and  by  the  Moors  712.  The  Cid  {see  Cid  Campradok) 
took  it  1094-5,  and  ruled  despotically  here  till  1099.  The 
union  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  brought  it  under  the  Cas- 
tilian  crown.  Suchet  captured  the  city  1810.— Pop.  (1884) 
144,048;  (1887)  170,7«8. 

VALEN'CIA:  town  of  Venezuela,  8.  America,  province 
of  Carabobo;  85  m.  w.s.w.  of  Caracas,  about  2  m.  e.  of  the 
Lake  of  V.;  and  about  20  m.  from  Puerto  Cabello.  on  the 
coast,  with  which  and  with  Camcas  it  has  active  trade. 
V.  is  finely  situated  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  district,  in 
which  cattle  and  horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers.— Pop. 
(1881)  86,145. 

VALENCIA,  n..  or  Valentia,  n.  ta-lSnghia  [etym. 
not  apparent]:  fabric  of  worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  for  vests. 

VALENCIA,  or  Valbntia.  vd-l^'$hUa:  island  on  the 
s.w.  coast  of  Ireland;  part  of  county  Kerry;  separated  from 
the  mainland  bv  a  narrow  arm  of  Y.  Bay;  88  m.  w.s.w.  of 
KiUamey.  It  is  5^  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad;  the  soil  is  in 
many  places  good;  half  the  entire  area  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  w.  side,  which  is  mainly  high  rocky  moor- 
land, are  valuable  slate  and  flag  quarries.  On  the  n.  side 
is  V.  Bay,  inlet  of  Dinele  Ba^;  and  V.  harbor,  the  most 
w.  in  Ireland.  Four  Atlantic  cables  have  been  landed 
here,  1865,  66,  73,  and  74.  That  laid  in  1865!  is  not  now 
in  operation.  Another  Atlantic  cable  starts  from  Ballin- 
skelligs  Bay,  a  little  to  the  s.  of  V.  See  Atlantic  I'blb- 
GRAPH.  Pop.  2.500. 

VALENCIENNES,  n.  vd-Hn'H-iiu^:  a  rich  lace,  origi- 
nally  manufactured  at  Valenciennes  in  France. 

VALENCIENNES,  vd^Umgse-<^n' :  town  and  fortress  of 
France,  dcpt.  of  Nord;  on  the  Escaut  or  Scheldt,  155  m. 
bv  rail  n.n.e.  of  Paris.  It  is  well  built,  but  contains  few 
objects  of  attraction.  There  are  many  pleasant  prome- 
nades in  the  immediate  vicinity.  V.  is  famous  for  a  kind 
of  lace  extensively  made  here,  as  well  as  for  fine  cambrics 
and  woven  fabrics  and  gauzes.  Salt-makinff  and  sugar- 
refining  are  carried  on.  and  there  is  active  traide  in  timber, 
wine,  and  oil.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  coal-field  yielding 
one-fourth  of  the  coal  produced  in  France.  Hence  there 
are  numerous  foundries,  rolling-mills,  and  machine-shops. 
V.  is  the  birthplace  of  Watteau  and  Froiasart— Pop.  (1886) 
22,919;  (1891)28.700. 

VALENCY,  vdl'en-sl  or  vfHUn-si  [from  L.  wdens,  hav- 
ing  power]:  in  chem.,  the  relative  capacity  for  combining 
possessed  by  an  alom  as  compared  with  an  atom  of  hydro* 
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gen,  asfitimed  as  a  staDdard.  Of  some  elements  one  atom 
can  replace  only  one  alom  of  hydrogen;  of  otlier  elements 
one  atom  can  replace  1,  2,.  3,  4,  or  more  hydrogen  atoms. 
Thus,  when  sodium,  Na,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
HCl,  each  atom  of  Na  replaces  one  hydrogen  atom;  but 
each  atom  of  zinc,  Zn,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
takes  the  place  of  2  hydrogen  atoms: 

Na+HCl  =NaCl  +H 
Zn+2H01=:ZnCls  +  H, 

The  zinc  atom,  then,  has  twice  the  V.  or  twice  the  com- 
bining power  that  the  sodium  has.  Similarly,  antimony, 
Sb.  and  bismuth,  Bi,  form  trichlorides,  SbCU  and 
BiCls-— an  atom  of  8b  and  Bi  in  each  case  taking  the 
place  of  8  U  atoms.  8o,  too,  tin,  Sn,  in  the  tetrachloride, 
SnCU,  and  phosphorus,  P,  in  the  pentachloride,  are 
equiinaleDt  to  4  El  and  5  H  respectively.  The  difference 
in  combining  or  saturating  power  is  represented  thus:  O", 
B'",  iy"\  or  C'*,  and  so  on.  The  chemical  elements  are 
classed  with  respect  to  Y.  as: 

Univalent  elements,  or  Monads,  e.g.,  H 
Bivalent  "        *'  Dyads,      "     O" 

Trivalent  "        "  Triads,      "     B'" 

Quadrivalent  **  "  Tetrads,  "  C»' 
Quinquivalent  **  '*  Pentads,  **  P^ 
Sexvalent  "        **  Hexads.    '*     W'* 

And  elements  of  even  V. — dyads,  tetrads,  hexads—are 
classed  together  as  artiads  [Gr.  artios,  even];  elements  of 
uneven  v.— monads,  triads,  pentads— are  designated 
perisfodB  [Gr.  perissos,  uneven].  Another  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  Y.  of  elements  is  that  of  arranging  the  sym- 
bols in  diagrams  in  which  each  element  is  connected  with 
others  by  a  number  of  lines  or  connecting  bonds  corre- 
sponding with  its  degree  of  equivalence— a  monad  being 
connect^  with  other  elements  by  only  one  such  bond,  a 
triad  by  8,  a  pentad  by  5,  etc. — e.g.: 

Water.  H,0 H-O-H 

Carbon  dioxide.  CO. O  =  C  =  O 

CI 

Ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI >Nc 

O 
'  II 

Sulphuric  oxide,  SOt • 8^0 

II 

O 
O 

II 
Nitric  acid,  HNO, N-O-H 

II 
O 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  graphic,  structural,  or 
constitutional  formulflB  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
actual  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  compound.    The 
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lines  connecting  the  different  atoms  indicate  simply  tbe 
number  of  units  of  V.  belonging  to  each  atom,  and  tlie 
manner  in  which  these  units  are  disposed  of  by  combina- 
tion with  those  of  other  atoms. 

Some  elements  lire  muUivcUent — i.e.,  exhibit  vaiying  de* 
grees  of  V. — e.g.,  carbon  is  quadnvalent  in  marsh -gas. 
CU«.  bivalent  iu  carbon  monoxide.  CO;  sulphur  is  sexva- 
lent in  the  trinxide,  SO*,  but  quadrivalent  in  the  dioxide, 
SOa,  and  bi^lent  iu  hydrogen  sulphide,  HsS. 

yAL£NS,  m'Um  or  vdl'ins,  Emperor  of  the  East:  828^ 
378,  Aug  9  (reigned  864r-378);  b.  near  Ciballs,  Pannonia; 
brother  of  Valentinian  I.  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  imperial  authority,  receiviug,  as  his  share  of  the 
empire,  Asia.  Egypt,  and  Thrace.  His  sovereignty  was, 
however,  disputed  by  Procopius,  supposed  scion  of  the 
race  of  Constantine,  who  raised  his  standard  in  Thrace, 
was  crowned  at  Constantinople,  and  for  two  years  held  his 
ground  with  skill  and  courage,  till  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
at  Thyatira  and  Nicosia,  and  his  capture  and  cruel  death, 
366.  The  first  prominent  act  of  Y.'s  reign  was  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  in  the  taxes,  which  gained  the  general 
good-will  of  his  subjects.  The  prolonged  imprisonment 
of  3.000  Ostrogoths,  sent  to  aid  Procopius,  led  to  a  war 
867-869:  the  contest  was  carried  on  in  the  country  of  the 
Qoths,  and  was  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  DifQculties  arose 
immediately  afterward  (870)  with  the  Persians,  who  were 
desirous  of  possessing  Armenia;  and  though  the  troops  of 
v.,  as  the  ally  of  the  Armenian  monarch,  frequently  came 
into  collision  with  those  of  Persia,  war  was  not  declared 
till  the  end  of  873.  The  Romans  were  victorious.  V., 
who  had  removed  to  Antioch  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
now  occupied  himself  with  the  religions  quarrels  of  the 
Arians  and  the  orthodox  party,  then  raging  over  the  whole 
eastern  empire.  Incapable  of  independent  judgment,  he 
had  adopted  the  views  of  his  Arian  councilors,  and  under 
their  guidance  punished  the  more  obstinate  of  the  '  here- 
tics.' At  the  same  time,  a  conspiracy,  prompted  by  pro- 
fessors of  magic  arts,  who  declared  that  the  name  of  v.'s 
successor  should  begin  with  Theod,  was  discovered,  its 
promoters  and  agents  punished  with  death,  as  well  as  those 
whose  names  began  with  that  unlucky  prefix.  Affairs  on 
the  e.  frontier  a^ain  assumed  a  threatening  aspect;  but  the 
Romans,  disinclined  further  to  interfere  with  the  Persians, 
concluded  a  somewhat  discreditable  treaty  876.  l^ean- 
while  the  Goths,  who  had  for  some  time  bieen  peacefully 
settled  in  Dacia,  wei*e  assail^  by  the  advancing  hordes  of 
the  Huns;  the  Ostrogoths,  the  first  to  feel  the  shock,  were 
partly  incorporated,  and  the  remainder  forced  to  retreat; 
the  Visigoths  next  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  but  with- 
out success,  and  a  multitude  of  fugitives  crowded  to  the 
n.  bank  of  the  Danube.  V.  gave  permission  to  a  large 
body  of  Qoths  under  Fritigern  to  cross  into  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  and  take  possession  of  the  waste  lands  in  these 
provinces;  the  fugitive  Ostrogoths  soon  afterward  crossed 
the  river  without  permission;  and  the  alarm  which  the 
numbers  and  turbulence  of   his  new  subjects  speedily 
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iiroused  led  V.  to  the  adoption  of  such  impolitic  measui'os 
that  the  gratitude  of  the  €k)ths  for  the  shelter  affonled 
was  tum^  to  bitter  reseutmeiit.  V.  resoWed  on  war;  and 
inarching  against  the  barbarians,  engaged  them  near 
Adrianople  878,  Aue.  9.  His  army  was  totally  routed, 
and  two-thirds  of  it»  including  V.  himself  and  most  of  his 
chief  officers,  left  dead  on  the  field.— See  Qibbon's  DeeUne 
and  FcUl,  chaps,  zxv.  and  xxvi.;  Tillemont's  Hiitoire  des 
Bhnpereurs,  V. 

VALEN'TIA:  Irish  island:  see  Valencia. 

VALENTINE,   n.    ml'iir^iXn:   letter   coniainiuff   some 

Pictured  representation  conveying  sentiments  of  love  or 
urlesque,  sent  by  one  person  to  another  on  Feb.  14,  the  day 
of  the  festival  in  the  Chh.  of  Rome  in  honor  of  St.  Valen- 
tine, and  the  day  on  which  binis  were  popularly  supposed 
to  choose  their  mates;  a  love-letter:  a  sweetheart. 

VALENTINE,  v&l'^n-tln,  Basil:  German  alchemist,  of 
whom  little  is  known;  12th  c,  according  to  some,  but  more 
probably  end  of  the  15th  c.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  St.  Peter's 
Convent  at  Erfurt;  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
list  at  Erfurt,  nor  on  the  general  list  at  Home.  V.  was  a 
diligent  seeker  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  wrote, 
mostly  in  the  Old  Upper  Saxon  dialect,  a  number  of  works, 
chiefly  on  the  process  of  transmutation.  Lenglet's  History 
aftJie  Bermetie  Philo$ophp,  III.,  contains  a  complete  list. 
Some  of  the  titles  are  curious— e.g.,  Basil  Valentine's 
Twelve  Keys  of  Philosophy,  Apocalypsis  Chymica,  Revelation 
ofthe  Mystery  of  the  Essential  Colors  jjf  the  Seven  Metals, 
The  Triumphal  Car  of  Antimony,  A  Chemicophilosophiral 
Tract  eoneeming  Things  Natural  and  Prcsternatnral,  etc. 
These  were  not  printed  till  1602;  later,  many  were  pub. 
as  French  translations;  a  few  still  remain  iu  MS. 

VALENTINE,  vAtl^n-tln,  Edward  Virqinius:  sculptor: 
b.  Richmond,  Va.,  1888,  Nov.  12.  In  boyhood  he  at- 
tended lectures  on  anatomy  in  Richmond;  he  was  first 
stimulated  to  love  of  plastic  art  on  visiting  the  exposition 
of  1851  at  New  York.  Returning  to  Richmond,  he  took 
lessons  in  drawing  and  modelling,  and  1859  visited  Paris, 
where  he  became  pupil  of  Couture.  Then  he  studied  his 
art  in  Florence  under  Boaniuti,  and  in  Berlin  under  Kiss, 
who  was  to  the  young  American  student  not  only  a  master 
but  a  warm  friend.  In  Berlin  he  studied  also  drawing 
and  the  history  of  art.  Returning  to  Richmond  after  the 
war,  he  exhibited  a  statuette  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  He 
has  executed  portrait  busts  of  Gens.  Beauregard,  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  'Stonewall '  Jackson,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and 
other  southern  leaders;  a  reclinine  figure  of  Gen.  Lee  in 
the  chapel  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univ.^K)ne  of  the 
noblest  works  of  monumental  sculpture  in  America;  a 
bronze  statue  of  John  C.  Breckinridge;  a  statue  of  *  Stone- 
wall *  Jackson  for  Lexington,  Va.;  also  several  noteworthy 
ideal  and  historic  figures  and  groups,  among  them  An 
dromaehe  and  Astyanax,  his  greatest  work  iu  that  class. 
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VALENTINE'S  DAY,  St.:  day  comiiiemoraiive  of 
two  saints  (out  of  ii  great  number  of  the  same  name),  for- 
merly observed  in  Eu^land.  Scotland,  and  parts  of  France, 
by  peculiar  and  amusing  customs  in  relation  to  an  allot- 
ment of  young  men  and  young  women  to  each  other.  In 
the  15th  c.  this  amusing  observimce  of  the  day  was  popu- 
lar with  the  upper  classes  and  in  vogue  at  European 
courts.  The  imaglnarv  engagements  made  in  sport  on 
that  day  were  supposed  to  hold  good  through  the  year, 
and  often  resulted  in  weddings. — In  later  times  the  otraerv- 
ance  degenerated  to  the  sending  of  tender  or  ridiculous 
love-letters,  and  was  long  in  usage  in  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  almost  discarded  as  an  absurd- 
ity and  a  nuisance. — The  two  saints  of  the  early  centu- 
ries that  seem  to  have  had  commemoration  on  the  day, 
were  Valentin  us,  presbyter  and  martyr  (beheaded  Feb.  14), 
and  Valentinus  of  Interamna,  bp.  and  martyr.  How  the 
peculiar  observance  came  to  be  associated  with  the  dav  of 
these  mints  is  not  known. — See  Brand's  PopiUar  AnUqui' 
Uei;  Chambers's  Book  o/Daps,  I. 

VALENTINIAN.  vdUn-tin'l-an  (Valbntiniahtjs,  •«- 
in-iin-i-d'n&s),  I..  Roman  Emperor:  d21-876,  Nov.  17 
(reigned  864-375);  b.  at  Cibalis,  Paunonia;  son  of  Gratia- 
nus  (a  rope-maker  who  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  risen 
to  the  grade  of  cornea  militum).  V.  entered  the  arm v  at  an 
early  age,  and,  aided  by  the  military  renown  of  his  father, 
rapidlv  rose  in  rank  under  Emperors  Constantius  and  Ju- 
lian; but  was  degraded  by  Constantius  857,  and,  for  his 
publicly  expressed  contempt  for  paganism,  banished  by 
Julian  862.  Restored  to  favor  in  the  following  year,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  East,  and  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  successor  864,  Feb.  26. 
A  month  after  his  accession,  he  chose  as  his  colleague  his 
brother  Valeus  (q.v.),  to  whom  he  resigned  the  govt,  of 
the  East,  reserving  for  himself  Illy ricum.  Italy,  the  Gauls. 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Africa.  During  V.'s  rei^n,  the  utmost 
vigilance  was  required  to  preserve  the  frontier  districts  of 
the  empire,  now  in  its  decay,  from  the  ravages  of  the  bar- 
barians, who,  like  vultures,  had  gathered  round  their  prey. 
The  Alemanni  repeatedly  (866-868)  ravaged  the  e.,  and  the 
Saxons  (870)  the  n.e.,  of  Gkiul;  Illyricum  was  wasted  (870) 
by  the  i^uadi,  and  Africa  by  the  s.  desert  tribes.  The  in- 
ternal administration  was  excellent,  for  the  emperor  added 
vigilance  and  impartiality  to  his  ability,  prudence,  and 
firmness;  and  his  cognizance  of  any  abuse  or  injustice,  by 
whomsoever  perpetrated,  was  the  signal  for  its  speedy  rec- 
tification and  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  Though 
himself  a  zealous  churchman,  he  repelled  the  solicitations 
of  the  bishops  who  wished  him  to  interfere  in  the  religious 
disputes  of  the  time,  permitted  his  subjects  to  adopt  what- 
ever rdigion  they  chose,  and  strictly  forbade  all  persecu- 
tion or  annoyance  on  account  of  religious  belief,  even 
maintaining  the  '  pontifices '  of  the  provinces  in  the  privi- 
leges which  they  nad  possessed  under  Julian.  On  account 
of  the  scandalous  abuse  by  ecclesiastics  of  their  influence 
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oyer  their  penitents,  he  excluded  priests  and  monks  from 
the  riffht  of  succession  to  property;  judicial  proceediugs 
were  Forbidden  to  be  held  iu  private;  the  extreme  license 
of  speech  hitherto  allowed  to  advocates  was  restrained; 
gratuitous  medical  attendance  was  provided  for  the  ))oor 
of  Rome;  and  schools  were  established  throughout  the  em- 
pire. The  success  of  Y.'s  administration  was  doubtless 
due  in  great  part  to  his  fortunate  choice  of  officers:  Theo- 
dosius  the  Elder  in  Africa  and  Britain,  Jovinus  iu  Gaul, 
and  Theodoaius  the  Youn^r  (afterward  emperor^  in  Illyr- 
icum,  form  a  trio  distinguished  by  loyalty,  administrative 
ability,  and  militaiir  talent,  contrasting  i^trongly  with  their 
predecessors,  in  office.  V.'s  private  life  was  a  model  of 
morality  and  economy;  and,  according  to  the  summation  of 
the  trustworthy  Ammianus,  *  he  had  so  many  good  quali- 
ties that,  if  every  thing  had  been  equal  in  him,  he  would 
have  been  another  I'rajan  or  Marcus  Aurelius.'  His  one 
fault  was  an  ungovernable  temper,  which  led  him  into 
occasional  excessive  cruelties,  and  ultimately  caused  his 
death.  While  giving  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Quadi,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  he  worked  himself  into 
Buch  a  passion  as  to  rupture  a  blood-vessel  in  his  chest,  aud 
he  fell  back  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  guards.  By  his  first 
"wife,  he  had  one  son,  Oratianus  (q.T.);  and  by  the  second, 
Justina,  another  son,  Yalentinian,  ana  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom,  Galla,  became  wife  of  Emperor  Theoaosius  I. 

YALENTIN'IAN  (Yalentinia'nus)  II.,  Emperor  of 
part  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  consisting  of  Italy, 
Illyricum,  and  Africa— his  half-brother  Oratianus  (q.v.) 
ruling  the  rest:  87^892,  May  15  (reiened  875-892);  young- 
er son  of  Yalentinian  I.  by  his  secona  wife,  Justina.  Dur- 
ing his  long  minority.  Empress  Justina  administered  the 
govt,  from  Milan,  v.,  who  had  given  promise  of  good 
administrative  qualities,  was  murdered  by  a  Frank  named 
Arbognst,  whom  he  had  dirmissed. 

YALENTINIAN  III.,  Emperor  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire:  419-455,  Mar.  16 (reigned  425-455);  gmnd-nephew 
of  Yalentinian  II.,  and  son  of  Constantius  III.  by  Plucidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  Galla.  Y.  was  a 
weak  and  contemptible  prince,  yet  his  reign  is  one  of  the 
interesting  epochs  of  Roman  nistory,  euiibiting  the  in- 
ternal weakness  and  corruption  of  the  empire,  .he  gradual 
closiuff  with  it  of  its  irresistible  barbarian  foes ;  the  sad  pict- 
ure lightened  from  time  to  time  with  a  flash  of  the  warrior- 
spirit  of  old  Rome.  Y.  may  be  said  never  to  have  ruled 
though  he  sat  on  the  imperial  throne  for  80  years :  his  mother, 
Placklia,  governed  till  her  death  450,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  eunuch  Heraclius.  The  regulations  enacted  for 
the  internal  administration  were  creditable,  especially  when 
ecclesiastical  interests  were  involved.  But  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  extinction  of  '  public  spirit,'  the  exactions 
of  the  tax-collectors  and  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
appointed  to  prevent  these  exactions,  the  general  employ- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  executive  In  ayenging  private 
quarrels,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  redress  for  in- 
juries, plainly  showed  that  the  empire  had  fallen  beyond 
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remedy,  and  that,  if  not  destroyed  by  assailants  from  with« 
out,  it  would  of  itself  speedily  crumble  to  pieces.  Tlie 
early  part  of  Y.'s  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  contests  be- 
tween the  '  comites '  Boniface  and  Aetius,  the  former  of 
whom  had  supported,  and  the  latter  resisted,  Y.'s  claims  to 
the  throne.  A6tius  by  his  calumnies  prevailed  on  the  em* 
press  to  declare  the  upright  governor  of  Africa  a  public 
enemy;  and  the  latter,  in  his  resentment,  called  to  his  aid 
the  Vandals  under  Genseric  (q.  v.),  and  Africa  was  lost  to  the 
empire.  Though  the  Franks,  Ck)ths,  Burgundians,  and  oth- 
er German  nations  who  had  encroached  on  the  empire,  were 
successively  defeated  and  repelled  by  Aetius,  and  the  de- 
structive career  of  the  formidable  Huns  brought  almost  to  a 
close  on  the  field  of  Chalons,  the  labor  of  defending  an  ex* 
tensive  empire  from  attack  on  all  sides  was  too  gr^;  con- 
sequently much  of  Spain  and  Gaul  was  ultimately  seized 
by  the  Suevi  and  Visigoths,  n.  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the 
Huns,  Sicilv  and  Sardinia  by  the  Vandals,  and  even  Rome 
repeatedly  besieged,  while  Britain  was  abandoned  to  tb« 
Flcts  and  Scots,  and  the  empire  practically  dismembered. 
Aetius  was  murdered  454.  v.,  who  had  ravished  the  wife 
of  his  intimate  friend  Mazimus,  was  murdered  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  friends  of  Maxhnus  and  Aetius. 

VALENTIN'IANS:  Gnostic  sect  or  school;  followersof 
Valentinus,  native  of  Egypt,  but  supposed  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  origin,  who  went  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  aboal 
188.  aud  there  introduced  a  strange  compound  of  Judaism 
aud  Gnosticism.  Valentinus  is  said  to  have  died  at  Rome 
(or,  according  to  others,  at  Cypnis)  about  160.  He  is  said 
to  have  claimed  that  his  doctrines  were  received  partly  from 
a  pupil  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  partly  by  direct  revelation. 
He  divided  the  higher  spiritual  world  into  15  pair  of  sons 
(see  JEos)t  each  consisting  of  a  male  and  a  female.  The 
first  pair,  or  syzygy,  is  made  up  ofBythos,  or€k>d  in  Him- 
self, and  Ennoiu,  or  God  as  existing  in  His  own  thoughts; 
from  these  emanated  Nous  (Intelligence)  and  Aletheia 
(Truth),  and  so  on.  As  the  last  eeon,  Scphia  (Wisdom) 
transgressed  the  bounds  that  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
8Bon  Horos,  and  a  part  of  her  behig  became  lost  in  Chaos, 
and  there  was  formed  a  crude  being,  called  Achamoth, 
which,  through  the  Demiurge  (q.v.)  that  emanated  from 
it.  created  the  corporeal  world.  Horos  now  imparted  to  the 
souls  of  men  (for  all  the  bodies  composing  the  corporeal 
world  are  possessed  of  souls)  a  pneumatic  or  spiritual  de- 
ment; but  this  attained  to  full  activity  only  when  Christ, 
a  collective  emanation  from  all  the  sons,  appeared  as  Sav- 
iour, and  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus.  In  the  end, 
all  that  is  pneumatic,  and  even  the  originally  p^chlc  or 
soul  element  in  as  far  as  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  psy* 
chic,  will  return  into  the  Pleroma(q.v.):  see  GNoenca 

VALENTINITE,  n.  vdl-inTiJi-U  [after  BasiHus  Valm- 
tintU]:  white  oxide  of  antimony,  a  mineral  of  a  wliitlali* 
gray  color,  found  in  veins  in  the  primary  rocks  along  witb 
other  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  and  zina 
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